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Chapter  XV. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  NADIR   SHAH,   AND   HIS   IMMEDIATE 

SUCCESSORS. 

The  rise  of  N&dir  Shah  from  the  lowest  rant  of  life  to  be 
the  absolute  monarch  of  his  country,  is  an  event  which 
would  attract  attention^  even  if  the  guilty  feme  he  ac- 
quired as  a  conqueror  and  destroyer  had  not  perpetuated 
his  memory.  The  first  enthusiasm  of  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homed had  swept  away  the  SasFenian  dynasty  ;  but  a  bold 
and  able  leader  •,  by  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the 
caliphs,  had  rescued  his  country  from  the  ignominy  of  being 
a  province  of  another  empire,  and  restored  it  to  its  dignity 
as  a  kingdom.  From  that  period  it  had  been  in  possession 
of  Tartar  chiefs,  who  had  generally  migrated  with  their 
tribes  into  the  milder  climate  of  Persia,  and  whose  power 
was  continued  for  a  time  by  the  support  of  those  warlike 
followers  by  whom  it  had  been  established.  A  revolution 
of  a  very  singular  nature  had  transferred  the  crown  of 
Persia  from  these  Tartar  chiefs  to  the  son  of  an  ascetic  **. 
Several  among  the  early  Seffavean  princes  were  worthy  of 
their  destiny  ;  but  the  last  century  of  their  rule  presents  us 
with  a  picture  which  can  excite  only  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion ;  and  such  was  the  debased  and  worthless  character  of 
some  of  these  monarchs,  that  the  mind  is  almost  reconciled 
to  the  dreadful  scenes  amid  which  they  perished. 

*  Yaooob-ben-Leis.    Vide  vd.  L  p.  147* 
^  Shah  InnaeL 
VouU.  B 
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In  countries  where  the  government  is  despotic,  the  opi- 
nion of  the  people  is  seldom  heard ;  but  it  appears  often  in 
action.  It  is  always  in  extremes,  and  generally  determined 
by  contrast.  We  can  well  conceive,  that,  when  weakness, 
cruelty*  and  debauchery,  seemed  the  chief  qualities  of  a 
sovereign,  and  when  the  nobles  were  only  remarkable  for 
their  effeminate  vices  and  'their  cowardice,  a  fallen  and  suf- 
fering nation  like  Persia  should  have  turned  its  eyes  with 
admiration  and  hope  on  the  character  of  Nftdir  Shah.  The 
lowness  of  his  birth,  the  coarseness  of  his  manners,  and  the 
daring  though  guilty  actions  of  his  early  life,  were  all  cal- 
culated to  favour  these  impressions,  as  they  placed  him  in 
complete  opposition  to  those  rulers  and  nobles  to  whom  they 
attributed  all  their  misfortunes. 

Several  events  in  the  life  of  NAdir  Shah  have  been  already 
related ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  preface  the  account  of 
his  reign  ^  with  a  cursory  view  of  the  occurrences  which 
preceded  his  elevation  to  the  throne. 

The  father  of  N&dir  Shah  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Afi^ 
sh&r,  one  of  the  seven  Turkish  tribes  which  attached  them« 
selves  to  the  Seffavean  kings.  His  name  was  Imfim  Eooli; 
and  we  must  conclude  from  every  account  that  he  was  a 
person  of  no  note  or  rank*     NAdir  Kooli^  himself  never 

«  The  Hfe  of  NAdir  Shah,  like  that  of  Timoor,  has  been  given  by  a  flat- 
terer. Meena  Mehdee,  his  confidential  secretary,  who  attended  him  in  aU 
his  expeditions,  has  written  an  .^poount  of  his  actions ;  and  his  work  hat 
been  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones.;  The  credit  to  which  this  volume  is 
entitled,  is  not  destroyed  by  its  bein^Vritten  in  a  strain  of  eulogy.  The 
anthor  survived  his  sovereign ;  and  the  free  manner  in  which  he  has  detailed 
the  actions  which  disgraced  his  latter  years,  may  be  received  as  a  proof  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  rest.  But  we  have  in  the  works  of  Jonas  Hanway 
a  very  elaborate  life  of  this  tyrant ;  and  the  personal  knowledge  this  author 
had  of  many  of  the  facts  which  he  reoords,  gives  it  particular  value.  We 
have  also  a  Memoir  of  Nadir  written  by  Mr.  Fraser,  from  Persian  mano* 
scripts  obtained  in  India.  In  addition  to  all  these  authentic  materials,  I 
obtained  in  Persia,  a  copy  of  his  correspondence,  and  several  other  valuable 
manuscripts  relating  events  connected  with  his  llfe^ 

^  Kooli  means  *''•  slave  ;**  N&dir,  *'*'  wonderful  ;**  and  the  latter  term  is 
Hied  as  an  epithet  tfi  describe  the  Alyughty.   His  Bsme,  tberefore,  signified 
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boasted  of  a  proud  genealogy:  even  his  flattering  historian**, 
though  he  informs  us  that  the  father  of  his  hero  was  a  man 
of  some  consequence  in  his  tribe,  reveals  the  truth  by  a 
metaphorical  apology  for  low  birth,  saying,  that  the  dia- 
mond has  its  value  from  its  own  lustre,  not  from  that  of  the 
rock  where  it  grew.  We  learn  from  other  sources ',  that 
he  earned  his  livelihood  by  making  coats  and  caps  of  sheep- 
skins *.  NMir  often  spoke  of  his  low  birth ;  and  when  th^ 
pride  6f  the  royal  house  of  Delhi  required  that  his  son**, 
who  was  to  marry  a  princess  of  that  family,  should  give  an 
account  of  his  male  ancestors  for  seven  generations,  the 
conqueror  exclaimed :  **  Tell  them  that  he  is  son  of  Nftdif 
Shah,  the  son  of  the  sword,  the  grandson  of  the  sword, 
and  so  on,  till  they  have  a  descent  of  seventy  instead  of 
seven  generations  *  l" 

/NAdir  ^ah  was  bom  in  Khorassan  *.  Persian  historians 
pass  over  the  early  occurrences  of  his  life:  the  first  event 
that  they  notice,  is  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son,  Riz&  Kooli, 
when  he  was  thirty-one  years  of  age  *.  He  had  before  that 
experienced  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  had  given 
proofs  both  of  valour  and  talents.  AVhen  only  seventeen, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Oosbegs,  who  made  annual 

**  the  slave  of  the  wonderful,  or  of  God."  When  he  was  promoted  hy  the 
fayour  of  Shah  TifnAsp  to  the  dignity  of  a  khan,  he  took  the  name  of  that 
monarch,  and  was  called  Timasp  Kooli  Khan ;  but,  on  reaching  the  throne, 
he  styled  himself  Nidir  Shah,  resuming  his  original  name  of  Nadir,  which 
Is  the  one  I  shall  use  throughout  his  history.  Meerza  Mehdee,  in  his 
Life  of  NAdir  Shah,  nerer  mentions  him  under  the  name  of  TAmAsp  KooU 
Khan,  which  leads  Sir  William  Jones  to  doubt  the  fact  of  hit  hsriaf 
assumed  that  appellation. 

*  Meerza  Mehdee. 

'  Hanway,  vol.  ii.  p.  257. 

*  Persian  MSS. 

.    ^  This  prince's  name  was  Naier  All. 

i  Persian  MSS^ 

^  Sir  William  Jones,  following  Meerva  Mehdee,  fixes  his  birth  on  Sunday, 
the  1 1th  of  November,  1688.  Hanway,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  be' so 
correct  as  the  Persian  historian  in  his  dates,  places  his  birth  in  1687> 

1  Meena  Mehdee*s  History.    Sir  William  Joo68*s  Wurkft,  y«l.  r.  p.  28. 
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incursions  into  Khorassan ;  but  he  effected  his  escape  after 
a  captivity  of  four  years '".  His  occupation  from  that  time, 
till  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Shah  T&m&sp,  only  merit 
notice,  as  it  shows  that  his  character  was  always  the  same* 
He  was  at  one  time  in  the  service  of  a  petty  chief"  of  his 
native  province,  whom  he  murdered,  and  whose  daughter® 
he  carried  off  and  married.  After  this,  he  obtained  a  pre* 
carious  subsistence  by  heading  a  band  of  robbers  i^,  from 
which  occupation  he  passed,  by  a  transition  easy  in  such 
troubled  times,  into  the  employment  of  the  Governor  of 
Khorassan,  by  whom  he  was  at  first  raised  to  rank  and 
command,  as  a  reward  for  his  valour  in  actions  with  the 
Oosb^ ;  and  afterwards  degraded  and  punished  with  the 
bastinado,  on  account  of  his  insolent  and  turbulent  conduct. 
Irritated  at  this  disgrace,  N&dir;left  Meshed,  and  went 
to  the  fort  of  Kelkt  in  the  same  province,  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  his  uncle,  who  appears  at  this  period  to  have 
been  at  the  head  of  a  small  branch  of  the  Affsh&rs.  He 
resided  there  but  a  short  time,  before  his  relation,  alaroied 
at  his  violence  and  ambition,  compelled  him  to  retire.  He 
appears  next  to  have  resumed  his  occupation  of  robber ;  but 
his  depredations  were  now  on  a  more  extended  scale..-  The 
Affghans  had  become  masters  of  Isfahan ;  and  the  rule  of 
the  Seffavean  kings  over  the  distant  provinces  was  sub- 
verted, without  that  of  their  conquerors  being  established. 
At  such  a  moment  a  plunderer  of  known  valour  and  expe- 
rience could  not  want  followers;  and  in  a  short  time  we 
find  N^ir  a  chief  of  reputation^  at  the  head  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  levying  large  contributions  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Khorassan  ^.  His  uncle,  alarmed  at  his  increasing  power, 
sought  his  friendship.     He  addressed  a  kind  letter  to  him, 

■"  HU  mother  was  taken  at  the  same  time,  and  died  in  Tartary.— «Hak- 
WAT,  voL  ii.  p.  257. 
'^  The  name  of  this  chief  was  Babool-beg. 
•  This  kdy  was  the  mother  of  the  Prinoe  RiU  KooU. 
P  Uanway,  yoL  ii.  p.  259. 
n  Hanway,  voL  ii.  p.  261. 
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land  proposed  that  he  should  enter  into  the  service  of  Shah 
|T&mftsp,and  sad  him  in  expelling  the  Affghans  from  Persia, 
jN&dir  pretended  to  listen  to  this  overture,  and  earnestly 
{  desired  that  the  king  would  grant  him  a  pardon  for  his  past 
I  offences.     This  was  easily  obtainec^  and  he  went  to  Kelit 
to  receive  it     He  appears  to  have  always  deemed  the  go- 
vernor of  that  place  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  rise ;  and  at 
this  moment  he  laid  a  plan  to  destroy  him,  and  to  seize  his 
fortress.    He  succeeded  in  both ;  and,  after  having  slain  his 
uncle'  with  his  own  hand,  proceeded  to  employ  the  force 
acquired  by  this  crime  against  the  Affghan  ruler  of  Kho« 
rassan.     This  popular  attack  on  the  enemies  of  his  country 
enabled  him  to  obtain  a  second  pardon  from  Shah  T&m^p, 
into  whose  service  he  entered,  and  io  whose  cause  he  brought 
a  great  accession  of  strength  and  reputation. 

Shah/^&m&sp  early  entertained  great  jealousy  of  N&dir; 
\and  on  nis  disobeying  a  mandate  to  return  from  an  expe* 
dition  on  which  he  was  engaged,  the  weak  monarch  ven« 
tured  to  proclaim  him  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.  The  indignant 
chief,  the  moment  he  heard  of  these  proceedings,  marched 
against  the  court,  and  soon  compelled  it  to  submit  on  the 
terms  he  chose  to  dictate).  From  this  open  rupture,  which 
took  place  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Meshed,  we  may  date 
the  annihilation  of  the  little  power  T&m&sp  had  ever  en- 
joyed. /^&dir  continued  to  treat  him  with  respect,  till  he 
deemed  the  time  mature  for  usurping  the  throne ;  but  we 
discover  that,  as  early  as  his  first  expedition  into  Khorassan, 
he  began  to  prepare  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  for  his 
future  elevation.  Like  Ardisheer,  the  founder  of  the  Sas- 
sanian  race,  he  had  his  visions  of  future  grandeur.  He 
saw,  we  are  told,  a  water-fowl  and  a  white  fish  with  four 
horns:  he  dreamt  that  he  shot  the  bird;  and,  after  all  his 


'  Some  oriental  writers,  who  find  nothing  but  virtue  in  the  early  life  of 
NIdir,  inform  ui,  that  his  uncle  was  an  usurper  of  his  right,  and  that  his 
nephew,  by  slaying  him,  at  once  did  an  act  of  justice,  and  possessed  himself 
of  the  means  to  save  his  country. — Fraser's  History  of  N&dir  Shah, 

•  Mee»  Mflhdee'f  History.    Sir  William  Jones's  Worics,  vol*  v.  p.  64* 
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attendants  bad  failed  to  seize  the  extraordinary  fish,  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  caught  it  with  easeS  His 
dreaming  of  a  bird  and  a  fish,  he  was  informed  by  flattering 
astrolc^rs,  was  a  certain  presage  of  his  attaining  imperial 
power;  and  his  historian^  has  had  a  less  difficult  task  in! 
discovering  from  subsequent  events,  that  the  four  horns 
were  the  kingdoms  of  Persia,  Khaurizm,  India,  and  Tar- 
tary,  all  destined  to  be  conquered  by  this  hero)  Such 
trifles  are  not  unworthy  of  notice;  they  show  the  art  or 
superstition  of  him  who  uses  or  believes  in  them,  and  por- 
tray, better  than  the  most  elaborate  descriptions,  the  cha* 
vacter  of  the  minds  on  which  they  act. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Affghans  seemed  to  have  been 
eflected  solely  by  the  genius  of  N&dir ;  no  reward,  there« 
fore,  appeared  too  great  for  the  man  who  had  liberated  his 
country.  The  grant  made  to  him  by  TSrofisp,  of  the  four 
finest  provinces^  in  the  empire,  was  considered  only  a  just 
recompense  for  his  great  services.  Wc  are  told,  that  in  the 
same  letter  by  which  Tamdsp  conveyed  this  grant,  or,  in 
other  words,  alienated  half  his  kingdom,*  his  victorious 
general  was  requested  to  assume  the  title  of  sultan,  and  a 
diadem  richly  set  with  jewels  was  sent  by  a  nobleman  of  the 
court.  N&dir  accepted  all  the  honors'  except  the  title  of 
sultan';  that  high  name,  he  thought,  would  excite  envy 
without  conferring  benefit;  he,  however,  took  advantage 
of  this  profiered  dignity  to  exercise  one  of  the  most  import-* 
ant  royal  privileges.  He  directed  that  his  array  should  be 
paid  in  coin  brought  from  Ehorassan,  and  that  it  should 
be  struck  in  his  own  name,  which  virtually  amounted  to 
assuming  the  independent  sovereignty  of  that  country. 

The  conquests  made  by  the  Turks  have  been  mentioned. 

'  MeerzH  AIehdee*8  History.     Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  6&. 
■  Meerza  Mehdee. 

*  Khorassan,  Mazenderan,  Seestan,  and  Herman. 
'  A  marriage  was,  at  this  period,  agreed  upon  between  Rizi  Kooli,  the 
eldest  son  of  N^ir,  and  a  daughter  of  the  late  sultan.  Shah  Hoossein. 
>  Heerxa  Hehdee*i  History.    Sir  Williem  Jones*!  Works,  itoL  ▼.  p.  1 11. 
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Tbeir  armiM  continued  to  occupy  some  of  the  flne9t  pArt» 
of  Irak,  and  all  Aderbejan.  N^dir  marched  against  them 
$M  aoon  as  his  troops  were  refreshed  from  the  fatigues  they 
bad  endured  in  pursuing  the  AfFghans.  He  encountered 
the  united  forces  of  two  Turkish  pichas  on  the  plains  of 
Hamadan,  overthrew  them,  and  made  himself  master,  not 
only  of  that  city,  but  of  all  the  country  in  its  vicinity  \ 
He  hastened  to  Aderbejan,  where  the  same  success  attended 
bim.  TebreeZ)  Ardebil,  and  all  the  principal  cities  sur- 
rendered; and  the  conqueror  was  pre{iaring  to  besiege 
Erivan,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  when  he  received  from 
his  brother,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  government  of  Kho* 
raasan,  an  account  of  an  alarming  rebellion  of  the  AfFghans 
in  that  province.  He  hastened  to  its  relief;  and  his  success 
against  the  rebels  was  completed  by  the  reduction  of  the 
fortresses  of  Furrah  and  Herat.  An  event  occurred,  during 
the  sic^  of  the  latter,  which  marked  the  barbarous  cba« 
facter  of  this  war.  N&dir  had  obtained  a  victory  over  a 
large  division  of  the  A£Pghans,  and  resolved  to  celebrate  it 
with  a  ^lendid  feast.  Among  other  guests  were  several 
prisoners  of  high  rank.  During  the  festivities,  the  heads 
of  three  hundred  AJghans,  who  had  been  slain  in  the 
action^  were  held  up  on  the  tops  of  spears.  *^  At  this 
sight,"  says  the  flattering  historian  of  N&dir,  '^  the  chiefs 
of  our  enemies  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  never 
dared  to  raise  them  again,  notwithstanding  the  extraordi« 
nary  kindness  with  which  they  were  treated  by  their  great 
and  generous  conqueror^ ! " 

While  Nidir  was  at  the  siege  of  Herat,  the  Persian  no*> 
Ues  at  Isfahan  persuaded  T^m^sp  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  array  and  march  against  the  Turks,  who  were 
again  assembling  on  the  frontier.  The  reverses  which  their 
arms  had  sustamed  in  Persia  had  caused  a  revolution  at 
Constantinople,   where  the  janizaries   first  murdered  the 

•  Meena  Mehdee*s  History.    Sir  WiDiani  Jones's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  1 12. 
^  Meena  Mehdee*s  History.    Sir  WiUkm  Jenes's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  144. 
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vizier,  and  afterwards  dethroned  Ahined^,  and  placed  his 
nephew,  Mahmood*^,  upon  the  throne.  To  this  prince 
Nfidir  had  sent  an  envoys  demanding  that  the  Turks 
should  evacuate  Aderbejan ;  and  Shah  Timisp  had  sent 
another  with  what  a  Persian  historian  indignantly  terms 
*^  a  sweet-scented  letter  of  congratulation,^  on  his  devation 
to  the  throne.  Before  the  result  of  Ncldir^s  mission  could 
be  known,  TtUn^sp  had  matched  to  besiege  Erivfin ;  had 
retreated  from  before  it ;  had  been  defeated  by  a  Turkish 
army ;  and  had  lost  in  one  month  all  that  his  general  had 
gained  during  the  preceding  season.  To  complete  the 
effects  of  his  weakness,  the  alarmed  monarch  had  agreed  to 
a  peace,  by  which  he  abandoned  the  whole  country  beyond 
the  Araxes  to  the  Turks,  and  ceded  five  districts  of  Ker- 
manshah  to  Ahmed,  the  reigning  Pich&  of  Bagdad,  by 
whom  this  treaty  was  negotiated.  The  disgrace  of  this 
engagement  was  aggravated,  by  its  containing  no  stipulation 
for  the  release  of  the  Persians  who  had  been  made  prisoners 
during  the  war. 

The  moment  N&dir  received  accounts  of  this  peace,  it 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  it  afforded  an  exceUent 
pretext  for  consummating  the  projects  he  had  so  long  che- 
rished :  but,  though  bold  and  impatient,  he  was  compeUed 
to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  extinction  of  a  race  of  kings 
to  whom  obedience  had  become  a  habit,  and  who  were,  at 
that  moment,  represented  by  a  prince  weak  indeed  and  des- 
picable, but  endeared  to  many  of  his  subjects  by  his  misfcnr- 
tunes.  His  first  step  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,  inveighing 
with  bitterness  against  a  treaty  which  bounded  the  empire  of 
Persia  by  the  river  Araxes,  and  left  many  of  its  inhabitants 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  cruel  enemies.  **  Such  a  treaty,** 
he  said,  ^'  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  Heaven ;  and  the  angels, 
who  guard  the  tomb  of  the  holy  Ali,  call  aloud  for  the 

«  Ahmed  the  Third. 
^  Mahmood  the  Fifth. 
•  Riz4  £odi  Khan. 
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delhreraDoe  of  his  followers  from  the  bondage  in  which  they 
are  dow  held  by  vile  heretics  ^" 

There  is  no  country,  however  abject  its  inhabitants,  where 
the  most  daring  and  ambitious  can  venture  to  usurp  the 
supreme  power,  without  first  obtaining  a  hold  on  public  opi- 
nion ;  and  we  cannot  have  a  stronger  proof  of  this,  than  the 
conduct  of  N&dir  on  this  memorable  occasion.  Though  he 
had  revived  the  military  spirit  of  his  country,  and  roused  a 
nation  sunk  in  sloth  and  luxury  to  great  and  successful  ex- 
ertion, yet  neither  this  success,  nor  the  imbecility  of  Shah 
Timiq^,  nor  even  a  reliance  on  his  own  fame  and  strength, 
oould  induce  him  to  take  the  last  step,  until  by  his  arts  he 
had  excited  in  his  countrymen  that  contempt  for  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  and  that  pride  in  his  own  glory  which  was 
fikely  to  make  his  elevation  appear  more  the  work  of  their 
wishes  than  of  his  ambition. 

At  the  same  time  that  Nidir  published  the  proclamation 
which  has  been  mentioned,  he  addressed  letters  to  all  the 
military  chiefs  of  the  country.  In  that  to  the  governor  of 
Fars,  which  has  been  preserved ',  he  informs  him  of  the 
great  success  he  has  had  against  the  AfFghans,  and  of  the 
conquest  of  Herat.  He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  with  which  he  has  learnt  the  parti- 
culars of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Turkey.  *'  You  will, 
no  doubt,^  he  observes,  ^*  be  rejoiced  to  hear,  that,  as  was 
to  be  hoped  from  the  goodness  of  God,  this  peace  with  the 
Turks  is  not  likely  to  endure;  and  you  may  rest  in  ex- 
pectation of  my  approach ;  for,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Most 
High,  I  will  advance  immediately,  with  an  army  elated 
widii  success,  skilled  in  sieges,  numerous  as  emmets,  valiant  as 
lions,  and  combining  with  the  vigour  of  youth  the  prudence 
of  age.  Let  the  cup-bearer  (he  exclaims,  quoting  Hafiz) 
tdl  our  enemy,  the  worshipper  of  fire,  to  cover  his  head 
with  dust;  for  the  water  that  had  departed,  is  returned  into 

'  Meena  Mehdee*8  History.  Sir  William  Jones's  Worics,  toL  ▼.  p.  154. 
■  MS.  CoUecOoa  of  N4dir  Sbah*i  Letters. 
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its  duuroel."  He  ooncludea  this  letter  by  tfareatemng,  with 
excommunication  and  destruction,  all  Sbeahs,  or,  in  otber 
words,  all  Persians  adverse  to  the  renewal  of  hostilities. 
^*  Those  Sheahs  who  are  backward  on  this  great  occasicNiy 
and  are  reconciled  to  this  shameful  peace,  shall  be  expelled 
from  the  faithful  sect,  and  for  ever  counted  among  ita 
enemies.  To  slay  them  will  be  meritorious ;  to  permit  their 
existence,  impious."^ 

The  actions  of  Nadir  corresponded  with  these  deelarar 
tions.  He  sent  an  officer  to  Constantinople,  with  this  short 
message  to  the  Emperor  Mahmood :  ^'  Restore  the  Persian 
provinces^! or  prepare  for  war.^  A  messenger  was  despatched 
to  Ahmed,  the  P^ch&  of  Bagdad,  to  apprise  him,  '*that  the 
deliverer  of  Persia  "  was  approaching.  A  peace  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Russians,  by  which  it  was  stipulatid 
that  they  should  abandon  all  their  conquests  on  the  Cas- 
pian ;  and  Nadir  sent  two  officers  to  see  that  th&re  was  no 
delay  in  its  execution. 

After  adopting  these  measures,  N&dir  marched  to  Isfahan. 
He  first  upbraided  Shah  T^m&sp  with  his  conduct  in  making 
peace  with  the  Turks,  and  then  pretended  to  be  reconciled 
to  him :  but  the  scene  of  his  mock  submission  drew  to  a 
close.  Tamasp  was  invited  to  the  tents  of  his  general  to 
share  in  the  pleasures  of  a  feast,  which  terminated  in  his 
being  seized,  and  dethroned  \  He  was  sent  to  Khorassan. 
The  Mahomedan  author^  who  records  these  events,  is  care* 
ful  to  inform  us,  that  Nidir  generously  desired  that  T&m4sp, 
though  a  prisoner,  should  be  accompanied  by  all  his  ladies, 
and  enjoy  every  other  comfort  which  could  be  deemed  ne* 
cessary  to  pleasurable  existence. 

The  time  did  not  yet  appear  to  Nfidir  ripe  for  bis  seizing 
the  crown  of  Persia.     The  officers  of  his  army,  and  some 
venal  nobles  of  the  court,  earnestly  requested  that  he,  who 
. 

^  Georgia  was  the  principal  province  alienated  by  the  treaty,  and  that 
part  of  Aderbejan  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Araxet. 
'  The  26th  of  August. 
k  Meerza  Mehdee*8  History.    Sir  IHHiim  Jonei's  Wcffb,  toL  V.  p.  16ft. 
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alone  wc^hy  to  wear  the  diadem,  would  place  it  upon 
his  head;  but  he  rejected  their  entreaties,  from  pretended 
respect  for  the  blood  of  the  Se£Pavean  kings.  The  son  of 
T&m&sp,  an  infant^  only  eight  months  old,  was  seated  upon 
the  throne,  and  Nadir  accepted  the  name  and  power  of 
r^ent  of  die  empire  ""v 

When  the  ceremonies  of  this  coronation  were  over,  Nidir 
inarched  with  a  large  army  to  attack  Bagdad.  The  gover- 
QCNT  of  that  city,  Ahmed  PfichS,  was  no  less  distinguished 
for  his  talents  as  a  soldier  than  as  a  statesman  s  and  the 
Persian  leader  had  made  his  preparations  in  the  expectation 
of  an  obstinate  defence:  but  neither  the. valour  nor  skill  of 
Ahmed  would  have  saved  his*  city,  had  not  the  Turkish 
general^  Top&l  Osman,  advanced,  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
army  **,  to  his  reli^.  N&dir  instantly  resolved  to  hazard  a 
battle.  He  left  a  small  part  °  of  his  army  in  his  lines,  and 
led  the  remainder  to  attack  TopsLl  Osman,  who  was  en^ 
punped  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  village  of  SAmA^ 
l^  about  sixty  miles  from  Bagdad.  The  actbn  was  one 
^  the  bloodiest  ever  fought  between  the  Turks  and  Per-i 
sians.  At  first  it  was  favorable  to  the  latter,  whqte  cavalry 
put  the  enemy  to  flight :  but  the  Turkish  infaniH|dvanced 
and  restored  the  battle.  A  corps  of  ArabsjSH  whom 
N&dir  expected  support,  fell  upoii  one  of  hia^^^Sks.  His 
men,  who  had  been  exposed  all  day  to  theJj^ense  rays  of  a 
summer  sun,  were  faint  with  heat  and  tq^p.  He  himself 
twice  fell  to  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of?nis  enemies,  his 
horses  being  shot ;  and  his  standard-bearer,  conceiving  him 
slain,  fled  from  the  field.  All  these  causes  combined  to  give 
the  victory  to  Topfil  Osman ;  and,  after  a  contest  of  more 

>  This  child  U  called  Abbai  the  Third.  He  is  inchidM^  by  woe  his* 
toriani,  in  the  list  of  Persiaa  kings. 

*  Meerza  Mehdee*s  History.    Sir  William  Joneses  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  163, 

*  MeeRB  Mdidee  esserts,  that  this  army  amounted  to  one  hundred  thoa- 


*  Afloordiiif  to  Meena  Mehdee,  he  left  a  body  of  twelve  thousaad  men  in 
the  treochei  before  Bagdad»-.£ir  William  JoK£a*8  WorkM^  vol.  v.  p.  174 
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than  eight  hours,  the  anny  of  NSdir  was  completely  de« 
feated.  The  moment  the  news  reached  Bagdad,  its  inhabi* 
tants  fell  on  the  troops  left  to  guard  the  trenches,  who  were 
also  routed.  The  loss  of  the  Pernans  in  this  battle  was  esti- 
mated by  their  enemies  at  sixty  thousand  men ;  and  it  pro* 
bably  amounted  to  more  than  a  third  of  that  number.  The 
Turks  suffered  almost  as  severely :  but  their  triumph  was 
complete ;  for  N&dir  did  not  reassemble  his  broken  and  dis- 
persed  army  till  he  reached  the  plains  of  Hamadan,  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  field  of  action. 

There  is  no  period  in  the  life  of  Nildir  at  which  he  ap« 
pears  to  more  advantage  than  after  this  great  misfortune. 
Instead  of  reproaching  his  soldiers  with  their  defeat,  he 
loaded  them  with  praises  and  favours.  Their  losses  in 
money  and  horses  were  more  than  repaid,  and  they  were 
encouraged  by  his  exhortations  as  well  as  his  acUons,  to 
desire  nothing  so  much  as  an  opportunity  of  revenging 
themselves  on  their  enemies.  This  conduct  increased  lus 
reputation  and  popularity  to  such  a  degree,  that  recruits 
from  every  part  of  Persia  hastened  to  join  his  standard; 
and  in  less  than  three  months,  Nadir  descended  again  into 
the  plains  of  Bagdad,  with  an  army  more  numerous  thaii 
before. 

His  brave  antagonist,  TopSI  Osman,  had  jealous  rivals 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  who,  alarmed  at  the  fame  he 
had  acquired,  not  only  by  their  intrigues  prevented  his 
being  reinforced  with  men,  but,  by  withholding  the  supplies 
of  money  necessary  to  pay  his  troops,  compelled  him  to 
separate  his  forces.  He,  nevertheless,  made  the  greatest 
efforts  to  oppose  this  second  invasion.  He  sent  a  corps  of 
cavalry  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Persians :  but  the  lat- 
ter,  eager  for  revenge,  made  such  a  sudden  and  furious 
attack  on  it,  that  they  completely  routed  it.  On  hearing 
this,  the  Turkish  general  advanc^  with  all  the  troops  he 
had  been  able  to  draw  together ;  but  his  own  army  partook 
in  the  panic  o{  their  flying  comrades.  Top&l  Osman  eii« 
deavoured  in  vain  to  rally  them.    He  was  so  infirm,  that 
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he  was  always  carried  in  a  litter.  His  attendants,  in  the 
hope  that  be  might  escape,  lifted  him  (when  the  flight 
became  general)  upon  a  horse ;  but  his  rich  dress  attnu^ted 
a  Peraan  soldier,  who  pierced  him  with  his  lancer,  and  then 
severing  his  head  from  his  body,  bore  it  to  his  commander. 
We  are  pleased  to  find  that  Nfidir  respected  the  remains  of 
his  former  conqueror  p.  His  head  and  corpse  were  sent  by 
an  officer  of  rank  to  the  Turkish  army,  that  they  might 
receive  those  honorable  rites  of  sepulture,  which  in  all 
nations  arcoonsidered  due  to  a  great  and  valiant  soldier. 

After  the  death  of  Top&l  Osman,  and  the  defeat  of  his 
army,  N&dir  proceeded  to  invest  Bagdad^;  but  b^ng 
alarmed  at  the  aocounf  of  a  serious  revolt  in  Fars',  he 
readily  listened  to  the  terms  which  the  governor  proposed, 
that  Turkey  and  Persia  should  repossess  such  countries  as 
belonged  to  them  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Hoossein,  before 
the  Afighan  invauon.  The  rebellion  which  compelled  him 
to  retire  from  the  Turkish  territories,  had  hardly  been  sup- 
pressed, before  he  learnt  that  the  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople had  refused  to  ratify  the  engagements  made  by  the 

'  Tliere  it  a  rery  interesting  aocoiint  of  this  celebrated  Turkish  general 
in  Hanway.  TopAl  Osman  had  been  taken  in  his  early  life  by  a  Spanish 
privateer ;  he  was  ransomed  and  restored  to  his  country  by  the  generosity 
of  a  Frendi  officer,  of  the  name  of  Vincent  Amaud,  at  Malta.  The  gnu 
titnde  andkindness  which  he  showed  to  his  deliverer  give  us  the  best  impres* 
•ion  of  his  private  virtues.  He  was  raised  to  the  high  but  dangerous  dig. 
nity  of  prime  visier  in  1731,  and  his  first  act  was  to  desire  the  French 
imhaisadnr  to  write  for  his  benefactor.  '^  Bid  him  make  haste,**  said 
TopAl  Oiman,  ^*  for  we  vixfers  seldom  last  long.**  Before  he  was  promoted 
to  this  high  station,  he  had  repaid  Amaud  tenfold  for  his  ransom  ;  but  he 
now  loaded  him  with  caresses  and  favours,  and  made  a  glory  of  presenting 
to  the  whole  court  the  virtuous  and  generous  man  to  whom  he  owed  his 
life  and  liberty.  WAen  TopAl  Osman  was  removed  from  the  office  of  vizier, 
be  publicly  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  having  been  released  with  honour 
from  such  a  burden.  He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  command  of  the 
Turiuah  anniea  on  the  Persian  frontier,  and  terminated  his  life  as  has  been 


1  Meem  Mehdee*s  History.    Sir  William  Jones*s  Works,  vol.  ▼.  p.  190. 
*'  This  rebellioii  was  headed  by  Mahomed  Khan,  who  was  the  diief  of  a 
tribe  of  Balochces :  after  he  was  takep  prisoner  he  hanged  himaeUl 
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Pilchi  of  Bagdad,  and  had  sent  a  general  named  AbdOlla", 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  with  orders,  either  to  (include 
peace,  or  to  continue  the  war,  as  circumstances  should  ren<« 
der  expedient.  Nidir  hastened  to  occupy  Armenia  and 
Greorgia,  the  principal  of  the  disputed  provinces.  He 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  Araxes ;  and  at  once  invested  the 
cities  of  Teflis,  Gunjah,  and  Eriv&nj  in  the  hope  that  this 
would  lead  the  Turkish  general  to  hazard  an  action.  Nor 
was  he  deceived.  Abdulla,  encouraged  by  his  superior 
numbers,  left  his  entrenchments^  and  attacked  the  Persians 
on  the  plains^of  Bdgh&vund,^ear  Erivftn.  N&dir^  when 
he  saw  him  advancing,  addressed  his  troops  in  the  mostj 
animated  language.  **  Your  enemies,^  he  said,  ^*  outnum««/ 
ber  you  eight  to  one™ ;  but  that  is  only  an  incitement  to] 
glorious  exertion.  I  dreamt  last  night  that  a  furious  ani-\ 
mal  rushed  into  my  tent,  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  I  slew^, 
it*.  With  such  an  omen,  success  is  certain  to  those  who* 
fight  under  the  protection  of  His  great  arm,  who  raiseth  the 
weak  to  glory,  and  casteth  down  the  proud  oppressors." 
If  his  troops  were  encouraged  by  this  speech,  they  were 
still  more  by  his  example.  After  making  the  ablest  dispo- 
sition of  his  army,  he  rushed  on  the  enemy  at  the  head  of 
his  bravest  men ;  wherever  he  led,  the  Persians  were  irre- 
sistible. In  one  of  these  charges  Abdulla  P£ch&  was  slain 
by  a  soldier^,  who  brought  his  head  to  N&dir ;  as  the  battle 
still  raged,  he  directed  it  to  be  fixed  upon  a  spear,  and 
displayed  where  it  would  be  best  seen  by  the  enemy.  The 
effect  was  what  he  anticipated.     The  Turks,  perceiving- 

*  Hanway  styles  tliis  officer  Abd&lla  Kouprouli,  PAchA  of  Cairo—JSAX- 
WAT,  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

*  He  had  fortified  a  camp  near  the  city  of  Kan,  (the  Ghana  of  Ptolemy,) 
which  is  at  present  subject  to  Turkey,  and  has  a  population  of  about  thirty 
thousand  souls. — Kixkier^s  Memoir  of  Persia^  p.  323. 

■  Meerza  Mehdee  gives  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  number  of  the  Turks* 
They  had,  be  aiserts,  sixty  thousand  cavalry  and  fifty  thousand  infantry. 

■  Meerza  Mehdee*s  History.     Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  voL  v.  p.  216. 
'  The  name  of  this  man  was  Roostem—^eerza  Mehdee*8  History. 

WiLLiAX  JoHZs's  Warks^  voL  V.  p.  217. 
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t  (heir  general  was  slain*  fled  in  every  direction,  and  left  the 

I  plain  covered  with  their  dead.     This  victory  was  followed 

i  by  the  submission  of  the  cities  of  Gunjah  and  Teflis :  and 

those  of  Ears  and  Eriv&n,  with  all  the  former  possessions 

i  of  the  Persians  in  that  quarter',  were  soon  afterwards  ceded 

I  to  him  by  the  Ottoman  Courtjt  who,  taught  by  misfortune, 

were  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  on  the  basis  before  settled 

by  the  P&ch&  of  Bagdad. 

The/ period  was  now  arrived  when  Nddir  thought  he 
might  lay  aside  the  veil  he  had  hitherto  worn.  The  infant^ 
sovereign  of  Persia  had  died  at  Isfahan,  and  consequently 
4be  throne  was  vacant.  It  has  always  been  the  usage  of  the 
^  kings  of  Persia  to  observe  the*Nou  Roze,  or(vemal  equinox, 
•8  a  great  festival,  on  which  all  the  chief  officers,  civil  and 
military,  of  the  government  appear  at  court.  N&dir  issued 
an  order,  that  not  only  these,  but  every  person  of  rank  and 
consideration  in  the  kingdom,  should  meet  him,  on  the  day 
of  that  festival,  on  the  plains  of  ChowaljMegftm  ^,  where  he 
ordered  a  number  of  temporary  buildings  to  be  erected,  and 
made  every  preparation  to  receive  them  with  splendour  and 
magnificence.  We  are  informed,  that  upwards  of  a  hundred 
N  thousand  persons  attended  this  celebrated  meeting:  if  this 
includes  the  troops,  the  amount  is  probably  not  exaggerated. 

s  During  the  three  months  between  the  victory  of  B^hAvund  and  the 
CODcliuion  of  peace,  Nadir  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  Letgheet, 
a  lavage  tribe  who  dwell  on  the  mountains  that  separate  Georgia  from  thtf 
Caspian,  and  continually  harass  that  province  with  their  irruptions. 

*  Many  authors  state  that  the  child  died  a  natural  death  ;  but  this  is  of 
little  consequence.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  NiUlir  could  ever  have  hesi* 
tated  a  moment  in  removing  so  frail  an  obstacle,  (if  that  had  been  neces- 
sary,) to  clear  the  patli  of  his  ambition. 

-  h  M  Xhe  celebrated  Chowal  Mog&m,  or  Plain  of  Mog4m,  extends  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ardebil  to  the  mouths  of  the  Cyrus.  It  is  reported  to  be 
sixty  fursungs  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth ;  and  its  rich  soil,  and  lux. 
ttriant  pastures,  seem  to  have  rendered  it  the  favorite  encamping  ground  of 
most  eastern  conquerors.  The  victorious  career  of  Pompey  the  Great  was 
arrested  by  the  venomous  serpents  with  which  it  is  thought  to  be  infested. 
Heradtus  passed  some  time  at  Mogim.** — Kikkie&*8  Memoir  of  Persia^ 
F.102. 
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'N&dir  (his  historian  informs  us)  assembled  the  principal 
nobles  and  officers  on  the  morning  of  the  festival,  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  following  terms  ^ : — ^'  Shah  TAmfisp  and 
Shah  Abbas  were  your  kings,  and  the  princes  of  their  blood 
are  the  heirs  to  the  throne.  Choose  one  of  them  for  your 
sovereign,  or  some  other  person  whom  you  know  to  be  great 
and  virtuous.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  I  have  restored  the 
throne  to  its  glory,  and  delivered  my  country  from  the 
Affghans,  the  Turks,  and  the  Russians/^  He  retired,  that 
their  deliberadons  might  seem  more  free,  but  was  soon 
recalled  to  hear  their  unanimous  request,  that  he,  who  had 
saved  his  country,  and  was  alone  able  to  protect  it,  should 
accept  the  crown.  He  refused  this  offer,  protesting  solemnly 
that  the  idea  of  ascending  the  throne  of  Persia  had  never 
once  entered  his  imagination  I  ^ .  The  same  scene  was  acted 
every  day  for  a  month,  till  N&dir,  appearing  to  be  subdued 
by  their  earnest  solicitations,  agreed  to  comply  with  their 
wishes;  but  said,  when  he  made  this  apparent  concession, 
*^  I  must  insist  that,  as  I  itocrifice  so  much  for  Persia,  the 
inhabitants  of  it,  in  consideration  for  one  who  has  no  object 
but  their  tranquillity,  shall  abandon  the  belief  introduced 
by  Shah  Ismael^  the  founder  of  the  Seffavean  dynasty,  and 
once  more  acknowledge  the  legitimate  authority  of  me  four 
first  caliphs^.  Since  the  schism  of  Sheah  has  prevailed, 
this  country  has  been  in  continual  distraction:  let  us  all 
become  Soonees,  and  that  will  cease.  But  as  every  national 
religion  should  have  a  head,  let  the  holy  Im|m  Jaffier, 
who  is  of  the  family  of  the  prophet,  and  whom  we  all  vene- 
rate, be  the  head  of  ours.""    After  the  assembly'  had  con- 

*  Meerza  Mehdee*»  Hiitory.    Sir  William  Joneses  Works,  voL  v.  p.  235. 
'  Meerza  Mehdee's  History.    Sir  William  Jones*s  Works,  toL  ▼.  p.  S36. 

*  Aboobeker,  Osman,  Omar,  and  Ali. 

'  I  follow  the  historian  of  NAdir,  Meerza  Mehdee.  Hanway  and  others 
inform  us,  that  the  chief  priest  rose,  and  advised  N4dir  to  confine  himself  to 
temporal  affairs,  and  not  to  interfere  with  matters  of  religion.  The  suddem 
death  of  this  rash  counsellor  warned  others  into  a  speedy  assent  to  all  NAdir's 
pTopotitions...HANWAT,  toI.  ii«  p.  341.  Fea8ER*8  Hittory  qf  NddirShtih^ 
p.  118. 
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seated  to  this  change,  and  a  royal  mandate  '  had  been  issued 
to  prodaim  it,  Ncidir  informed  them,  that  he  would  com- 
municate what  had  been  done  to  the  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  require  him  to  give  full  effect  to  this  advance 
toward  general  concord  among  Mahomedans ;  and  he  would 
also  insist  that,  as  there  were  now  four  orthodox  sects  ^ 

'  The  folloiring  translation  of  the  edict  issued  on  this  occasion,  is  given  by 
am  English  writer : — 

*'  To  all  in  high  stations,  the  chief  pontiff,  the  governors,  zninisters  of 
the  law,  and  learned  men  of  the  royal  residence  of  Isfahan,  being  exalted 
through  the  king*s  favor,  know  ye,  that  while  the  abode  of  our  ensigns  (on 
whom  victory  attends)  was  at  Chowal  Mog&m,  it  was  agreed  at  several  meet* 
ings,  that  from  henceforth,  according  to  ancient  custom,  (being  fixed  and  es- 
tablished in  the  religion  of  Haneefa  and  Jaffier,  as  transmitted  to  us  by  our 
predecessors,)  we  do  acknowledge  the  directing  caliphs  (in  all  whom  the  high 
Ood  is  pleased)  as  the  successors  of  the  chief  of  messengers ;  and  whenever 
they  present  themselves,  mention  the  names  of  each  of  the  four  with  great 
respect.  Moreover,  in  some  places  of  these  kingdoms,  at  the  time  of  calling 
to  prayers,  and  standing  up  at  prayer,  then  mention  these  words,  'Ali,  the 
friend  of  God,'  according  to  the  usual  method  of  the  Sheahs,  and  contrary  to 
those  who  are  orthodox.  This  is  repugnant  to  religion,  and  contrary  to  the 
agreement  and  covenant  entered  into.  Besides,  it  is  evident  to  the  world, 
that  as  the  prince  of  the  faithful,  the  lion  of  Ood,  the  victorious,  is  elect, 
praised,  and  acoepuble  to  the  Lord  of  glory,  his  rank  and  interest  at  the 
comt  of  unity  will  not  be  increased  by  vulgar  testimony,  nor  the  full  moon 
of  his  power  be  diminished  by  omitting  these  words.  The  ill  consequence 
of  this  form  is,  that  both  sects,  who  equally  acknowledge  the  chief  and  pro. 
phet  of  both  worlds,  will,  by  this  difference,  be  provoked  to  animosities, 
which  are  disagreeable  both  to  the  prophet  and  to  the  prince  of  the  faithful. 
Wherefore,  as  soon  as  the  purport  of  this  high  edict  is  known,  let  it  be  sig- 
nified to  all  Musselmen,  high  and  low,  great  and  small,  the  callers  to  prayer 
in  the  dty,  its  dependencies,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  that  from  this  day 
henoeforUi,  these  words,  as  differing  from  the  orthodox  custom,  be  not  men- 
tioned. It  is  also  usual  with  the  governors  in  their  assemblies,  after  Fattaha 
and  Tokbir,  to  say,  *•  May  the  king,  from  whom  all  our  fortune  flows,  live  for 
ever.*  As  a  Tokbir  for  perpetuating  a  mortal  man  is  vain,  and  of  no  effect, 
I  expressly  order,  that  every  khan  who  is  a  master  of  a  tabal  and  ensign, 
say  it  in  Uiis  manner :  ^  Thanks  to  the  true  king  for  all  benefits.*  From 
hoBoeforwaid  all  persons  must  observe  these  settled  regulations,  and  written 
orders :  for  whosoever  deviates  therefrom,  will  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
king  of  kings.  Written  in  the  month  of  Suffer,  l]49.'*_FaAsiEa*s  Ht#- 
Urp  qf  N&dir  Shah,  p.  123. 

^  The  sects  of  Haneefa,  Shaffei,  Malik,  and  Hanbal ;  each  of  which  have 
an  oratory  at  the  temple  of  Mecca. 

Vol,  U.  C 
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among  Soonees,  the  Persians,  under  the  name  of  the  sect  of 
Jafiier,  should  be  admitted  as  the  fifth,  and  that  another 
column  should  be  added  to  the  four  ^  which  already  deco« 
rated  the  temple  at  Mecca^  in  honour  of  this  new  branch  of 
the  true  religion. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made  respecting  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  N&dir  to  propose  to  the  Persians  the 
abandonment  of  their  belief  as  Sheahs.  He  bad  professed 
himself  a  warm  admirer  of  the  doctrines  of  this  sect,  and 
had  used  every  effort  in  his  power  to  kindle  the  very  belief 
which  he  now  desired  to  suppress.  But  the  conqu^or  was 
always  consistent :  he  worshipped  at  no  shrine  but  that  of 
ambition.  While  he  pretended  to  be  the  slave  of  a  Seffa- 
vean  king,  and  desired  only  to  expel  the  Affghans  and  * 
Turks,  be  tried  to  obtain  strength  by  exciting  in  his  coun* 
trymen  all  the  rancorous  feeling  of  an  opposite  sect.  But 
when  success  extended  his  views ;  when  he  resolved  on  the 
extinction  of  the  descendants  of  Sh'ah  Ismael ;  and  began,  in 
his  waking  visions,  to  contemplate,  as  parts  of  his  future 
empire,  the  mountains  of  Candahar,  the  plains  of  India,  and 
the  fine  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  he  naturally  sought  the 
abolition  of  a  sect,  which,  by  its  very  institution,  revived 
the  memory  of  a  family  he  had  destroyed,  and  which  ap- 
peared, from  the  hatred  with  which  its  followers  were 
regarded  by  the  nations  be  proposed  to  subdue,  likely  to 
interpose  a  considerable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  his 
power. 

The  historian  of  Ncidir  is  careful  in  informing  us,  that 
the  crown  of  Persia  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  con- 
queror exactly  at  twenty  minutes  past  eight  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th  of  February  ^.  The  moment,  no  doubt,  had 
been  fixed  by  the  most  skilful  astrologers.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  in  a  splendid  hall  erected  for  the  occasion ; 
and  Nddir  was  seated  on  a  throne  covered  with  precious 

1  Me^rza  Mehdee*s  Hittory.    Sir  William  Jone«*i  Workt,  roL  v.  p.  298. 
k  Meerza  Mehdee's  History.  Sir  William  Joiiet*i  Workt,  vol.  ▼•  p.  2381 
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jewels.  Various  coins  were  immediately  struck  in  bis  name, 
on  which  was  the  following  inscription^:  **  The  impression 
stamped  upon  this  gold  proclaims  to  the  world  the  sove* 
reignty  of  N&dir,  native  of  the  land  of  Persia,  and  the  mo- 
narch who  subdues  the  earth.'V  On  the  reverse  was  a  short 
Arabic  sentence,  which  signi^ed,  '^  That  which  has  hap- 
pened is  the  best."  But  even  the  flatterer""  who  recordsl 
these  particulars  confesses,  that  there  were  malicious  wits 
who  made  free  with  the  latter  sentence,  and,  by  altering  the 
position  of  a  letter,  made  it  signify,  '^  That  which  has  hap>« 
p«)ed  is  not  the  best.'^ 

Nadir  Shah,  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne^ 
marched  to  Isfahan ;  but  the  short  time  be  spent  there  was 
solely  devoted  to  military  preparations :  he  had  rescued  on 
the  extinction  of  the  Affghans  as  a  separate  power ;  and 
that  could  not  be  effected  without  reducing  the  city  and 
province  of  Candahar,  then  in  possession  of  a  prince  called 
Hoossein  Khan,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Mahmood. 
Before  he  proceeded  on  this  expedition,  he  adopted  every 
measure  that  could  secure  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Persia* 
during  his  absence.  The  peace  of  the  country  round  Isfa- 
*  han  had  been  much  disturbed  by  the  depredations  of  a 
numerous  and  barbarous  tribe,  called  Bukhteeftrees,  inhabit- 
ing the  mountains  which  stretch  from  near  this  capital  to 
the  vicinity  of  Shuster.  The  subjugation  of  these  plunderers 
had  ever  been  deemed  impossible.  Their  lofty  and  rugged 
mountains  abound  with  rocks  and  caverns,  which,  in  times 
of  danger,  serve  them  as  fastnesses  and  dens.    But  N&dir 

'  Some  of  Uiew  coins  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  Perdan  stanza  is, 
Sioci  bnr  zer  kurd,  n&m  e  Sultanet  dcr  Jehin, 
Nader  e  Iran  zumeen  ou  Khooerooe  Oeetee  Si  tin. 
The  Antbic  sentence  on  the  reverse  was  Al  Kheirfimik  to&kA :  when  changed 
by  the  wits,  it  was  La  Kkeir  fim&.  w&k&.  The  letters  of  the  Arabic  sen- 
tence on  N4dir's  seal  form,  as  numerals,  1149,  tha  date  of  tha  Hijrah  on 
which  ha  ascended  the  throne.  "" 

"*  Meena  Mehdee. 

"  The  Island  of  Bahrein  was  taken  this  year  from  the  Arabs,  by  MalMH 
Toekee  Kjhan,  the  Goremor  of  Fan, 
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showed  that  this  fancied  security,  which  had  protected  them 
for  ages,  was  a  mere  delusion.  He  led  his  veteran  soldiers 
to  the  tops  of  their  highest  mountains;  parties  of  light 
troops  hunted  them  from  the  cliffs  and  glens  in  which  they 
were  concealed ;  and  in  the  space  of  one  month,  the  tribe 
was  completely  subdued.  Their  chiefs  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  put  to  death :  but  N&dir  treated  such  of  his  followers 
as  escaped  the  first  fury  of  his  troops  with  lenity  and  favor : 
be  assigned  to  them  better,  but  more  accessible  lands :  he 
also  took  a  number  of  them  into  his  army  ;  and  this  corps, 
by  its  extraordinary  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Candahar^  con- 
firmed the  wisdom  of  his  generous  conduct. 

Nadir  now  marched  with  eighty  thousand  men  through 
Khorassan  and  Seestan  to  Candahar.  He  met  with  no  re- 
sistance of  any  consequence  before  he  reached  that  city ;  but 
he  found  its  defences  too  formidable  to  give  him  hopes  of 
its  early  surrender.  His  first  resolution  was  to  subdue  it  by 
blockade ;  and  he  not  only  made  permanent  cantonments  for 
his  army  in  its  vicinity,  but  ordered  the  lines  of  a  new  city  to 
be  traced  out,  which  he  called  Nadirabad,  or  "  the  abode 
of  NAdirP."  He  also  built  towers  all  round  Candahar,  ^d 
so  connected  them  with  small  batteries,  that  it  became  im- 
possible for  the  besieged  to  maintain  any  intercourse  with 
the  surrounding  country**.  Observing,  however,  that  the 
Affghans  were  not  intimidated  by  these  indications  of  his 
resolution  to  conquer  them,  and  that  they  had  still  abun- 
dance of  provisions,  he  was  compelled  after  a  year  had  been 
wasted  in  the  blockade,  to  commence  more  active  operations. 
The  city  of  Candahar  stood  on  the  face  of  a  hill,  and  was 
defended  by  a  wall,  and  by  a  number  of  small  towers.  The 
Persians  made  themselves  masters  of  some  of  the  most  com- 
manding eminences,  to  which,  with  incredible  labour,  they 

*  The  name  of  this  chief  was  AH  Moor&d. 

'  After  Candahar  was  taken ,*a]ino8t  all  the  inhabitants  remored  to  this 
new  city,  which,  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  received  the  name  of  Can* 
dahar.     The  modem  Candahar  is  close  to  the  site  of  the  old  city. 

4  Meerza  Mehd«e*s  History.    Sir  WiUiam  Jones's  Works,  voL  r.  p.  26a 
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oonveyed  both  cannon  and  mortars.  Aided  by  the  fire  of 
these,  they  successively  assailed  the  different  towers.  From 
some  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss;  against  others 
they  succeeded :  the  bravery  of  the  Bukhtee&rees,  who 
have  been  before  mentioned,  carried  a  principal  tower, 
which  enabled  them  to  enter  the  citadel,  and  placed  the 
whole  town  as  their  mercy.  The  governor,  however,  with 
the  main  part  of  the  garrison,  still  held  out  in  a  detached 
fort :  but,  seeing  that  resistance  was  vain,  he  offered  to  ca- 
pitulate ;  and  N&dir  readily  gave  him  a  promise  of  forgive- 
ness and  protection.  It  appears  at  this  period  to  have 
been  the  policy  of  the  conqueror  to  conciliate  the  Affghans. 
He  had,  in  a  great  degree  disarmed  their  prejudices,  by 
his  proclamation  against  the  Sheahs ;  and  he  now  sought^ 
not  merely  to  soften  their  resentment,  but  to  attach  them  to 
his  person  and  government  by  favors.  He  completely 
succeeded:  some  of  the  tribes  of  that  nation  continued, 
during  his  life,  to  rank  among  the  bravest  soldiers  of  his 
army,  and  formed  a  powerful  check  upon  the  discontent  and 
turbulence  of  his  own  countrymen. 

While  Nftdir  was  besieging  Candahar,  his  generals  had 
reduced  the  strong  holds  in  its  vicinity ;  and  his  eldest  son, 
RizA  Kooli^  had,  during  this  short  period,  obtained  a  fame 
which  seemed  to  promise  that  his  name  would  equal  his 
father's.  The  Affghan  prince  of  Candahar  had  expected 
aid  from  the  chief  of  Bulkh,  against  whom  N&dir  detached 
his  son,  with  a  chosen  body  of  twelve  thousand  horse.  The 
prince  not  only  defeated  his  foe,  and  took  his  capital,  but 
passed  the  Oxus,  and  gave  battle  to  the  monarch  of  the 
Oosbegs,  who  had  advanced  from  Bokhara  with  an  anpy 
far  out-numbering  the  Persians'.  The  rash  valour  of 
Rizil  Kooli  was  crowned  with  a  signal  victory ;  and  the 
career  of  the  young  hero  was  only  arrested  by  a  mandate 
from  his  father,  desiring  him  to  recross  the  Oxus.  NSdir 
at  the  same  time  addressed  letters  to  the  King  of  the  Oosb^, 


r  ^leem  Mehdee*0  Hit toiy.    Sir  WiUiam  Jones's  Woriu,  voL  y.  p.  908. 
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and  to  the  other  chiefs  of  that  part  of  Tartary,  iofonning 
them  9  that  he  had  sent  orders  to  his  son  to  retreat  within 
the  limits  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  not  to  disturb  coun- 
tries which  were  the  inheritance  of  the  race  of  Chenghiz 
Khan,  and  of  higli  Turkuman  families. 

This  conduct,  evidently  the  result  of  that  policy  which 
affects  moderation  that  it  may  better  accomplish  its  ambi- 
tious purposes,  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  a  jealousy 
which  they  conceive  Nadir,  even  at  this  early  period,  to 
have  entertained  of  the  rising  reputation  of  his  son :  but 
those  who  impute  it  to  this  cause,  forget  that  Riza  Kooli, 
when  he  returned,  was  not  only  received  with  extraordinary 
favor  and  affisction,  but  soon  afterwards  was  intrusted  with 
all  the  power  of  a  sovereign,  and  left  to  govern  Persia, 
while  his  father  proceeded  in  his  vast  designs  of  subjugat* 
ing  the  distant  regions  of  India. 

"^hen  Nadir  Shah  marched  against  the  Afighans,  he 
had  sent  an  ambassador  to  Delhi,  requesting  that  the  mo- 
narch of  India  would  give  orders  to  the  governors  of  his 
northern  provinces  not  to  permit  the  enemies  of  Persia  to 
find  refuge  from  an  avenging  sword,  in  the  territories  of 
an  ally*.  No  satisfactory  answer  had  been  received;  and, 
while  the  Affghans  were  allowed  to  take  shelter  within  the 
Indian  empire,  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
return  of  the  Persian  envoy.  N£dir,  incensed  at  these 
proceedings,  pursued  the  fugitives  to  Cabool,  and  not  only 
made  himself  master  of  that  city,  but  of  all  the  country  in 
its  vicinity*.  After  this  conquest,  he  addressed  another 
letter  to  the  Emperor  of  India,  reproaching  him,  in  the 
bitterest  terms^  for  his  past  conduct;  but  still  professing  a 
desire  to  maintain  the  relations  of  friendship.  The  bearer 
of  this  letter  was  slain  by  an  Affghan  chiefs ;  and  N&dir, 

■  Ifcerza  Mebdee*8  History.    Sir  William  Jonet*8  Works,  vol.  7.  p.  378. 

•  Meeru  Mehdee*s  History.    Sir  William  Joneses  M'orks,  vol.  v.  p.  2li2^ 

•  The  name  of  the  chief  by  whom  the  Persian  envoy  was  slain,  waa  W&led 
Abbas ;  he  was  Governor  of  Jellalubad. — 3Ieerza  Mehdee*8  History.     Sir 

Wfhf^n^  J^vK9'9  fVoris4^  vol  7.  p.  2ai. 
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perhaps,  did  not  regret  an  event  which  added  to  the  pre* 
texts  that  b^ore  ei^isted  for  undertaking  the  most  splendid 
of  his  enterprises^ — the  invasion  of  India. 

Before  the  events  of  this  memorable  expedition  are 
narrated,  it  may  be  useful  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  condition  of  that  great  empire,  which  was  threatened 
with  destruction.  India  had  been  frequently  overrun  by 
the  hardy  warriors  of  the  north.  Since  the  invasion  of 
Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  Hindoo  princes  had  ceased  to  reign ; 
and  it  had  continued  subject  to  different  dynasties  of  Ma- 
homedan  monarchs,  who,  in  their  turns,  were  overthrown 
by  powiprful  conquerors.  The  destructive  sword  of  Timour 
had  desolated  those  fields  which,  after  a  smes  of  extraor- 
dinary revolutions,  were  destined  to  flourish  under  his  de- 
scendants; and  the  scenes  of  his  bloodiest  and  most  inhuman 
massacres,  by  a  strange  vicissitude  of  fortune,  became  those 
in  which  his  name,  as  the  renowned  ancestor  of  a  long  race 
of  emperors,  was  most  venerated. 

His  descendant,  l^aber,  had  been  driven  from  his  inhe- 
ritance' on  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes  by  the  superior  num« 
bers  of  the  Oosbegs ;  but,  supported  by  the  attachment  of 
his  followers,  and  his  own  great  qualities,  he  first  established 
himself  in  the  country  of  Cabool,  and  then  made  himself 
master  of  the  throne  of  Dellii,  which  attained  its  greatest 
q>lendour  under  his  grandson,  the  celebrated  Ackbar.  We 
may  date  the  commencement  of  its  decline  from  the  death 
of  that  truly  great  sovereign  ;  but  the  appearance,  if  not 
the  reality,  of  its  former  glory  was  revived  by  the  art,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  valour  of  AH£mig2£be^9  the  last  prince  of 
the  iBce  of  Timoor  who  enjoyed  real  power:  for,  besides 
that  common  cause  of  dissolution  in  such  empires,  the  tur- 
bulence and  rebellion  of  those  high  nobles  who,  from  the 
constitution  of  the  government,  were  intrusted  with  great 
military  power  and  the  charge  of  distant  provinces,  a  race 

*  The  prorince  of  Fcrghanah. 
7  The  great  grandson  of  Ackhar. 
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of  Hindus  had  arisen  in  the  southern  parts  of  India,  who 
threatened  by  their  bold  and  incessant  depredations,  to 
retaliate  on  their  Mahomedan  conquerors  all  the  evils  which 
these  had  inflicted  on  their  ancestors. 

The  Marhattas  among  whom  are  found  the  four  classes 
of  Hindus,  derive  their  name  from  the  ancient  appellation 
of  that  region*  of  India  of  which  they  are  natives.  They 
are,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  modem  geography,  inha- 
bitants of  the  Deckan.  They  first  became  formidable  in 
the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan ;  during  thirty  years  which  Au- 
rungzebe  passed  in  the  southern  provinces  of  his  empire, 
his  chief  occupation  was  to  subdue  the  Marhattas ;  but  he 
found  this  impossible,  for. they  never  awaited  his  attack. 
The  country  was  laid  waste,  and  his  troops  continually 
harassed  by  men,  who,  from  the  lightness  of  their  frames, 
were  no  burden  to  their  horses ;  and  who,  from  habits  of 
hardihood  and  abstemiousness,  required  little  either  for 
shelter  or  support.  It  seemed  in  vain  to  war  with  a  foe 
who  was  intangible,  and  whose  glory  lay  in  the  rapidity  of 
his  retreat ;  for  the  Marhatta  soldier,  though  brave,  boasts 
more  of  his  power  to  elude,  than  to  attack  his  enemy. 

When  the  empire  of  India  fell  to  pieces  at  the  death  of 
Aurungzebe,  and  the  Mahomedan  princes  and  nobles  were 
all  ranged  against  each  other,  the  Marhattas,  by  continuing 
united,  made  a  rapid  and  surprising  progress.  Besides  the 
great  possessions  which  they  actually  occupied,  they  com- 
pelled not  only  the  paramount  sovereign  of  India,  but  almost 
every  ruler  of  a  province,  to  pay  them  a  considerable  part 
of  their  annual  collections  \  that  their  habitations  and  fields 
might  be  safe.  At  the  period  when  N&dir  threatened  inva- 
sion, the  city  of  Dehli  itself  was  subject  to  this  disgraceful 
tribute  **. 

Mahomed  Shah^  the  ruling  emperor,  was  a  weak  and  dis- 

*  l^Iaharashtra. 

*  This  was  levied  under  various  names  of  Choute,  Deamookee,  &c. 
**  Sier  Mut&khereen. 
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solute  prince,  Cotemporary  authors  have  told  us,  ^^  that 
he  was  never  without  a  mistress  in  his  arms,  and  a  glass  in 
his  hand  ^  f  hating  occupation,  he  intrusted  others  with  the 
management  of  his  empire.  His  principal  vizier  was  Khan 
Douran  Khan ;  who,  though  fond  of  power,  was  also  de- 
voted  to  pleasure.  The  chief  rival  of  this  minister  was 
Niz^BMsboaoQUc^  the  Subadar,  or  Viceroy  of  the  Deckan, 
who  had  been  called  to  court  with  no  friendly  view,  and  to 
whose  experience  and  wisdom  his  monarch  did  not  resort  till 
the  danger  became  imminent  and  alarming.  This  nobleman 
has  been  accused  of  having  invited  Nfidir  to  invade  India. 
There  is,  however,  no  proof  of  this  fact ;  nor  can  we  assign 
any  reasonable  motive  for  such  traitorous  conduct  in  one  of 
the  first  and  most  powerful  omrahs  of  the  empire ;  but  im- 
puted treachery  is  ever  the  shield  with  which  incompetence 
and  cowardice  seek  to  defend  themselves.  The  real  truth 
was,  that  the  distracted  and  despicable  court  of  Delhi,  sen- 
sible of  their  own  weakness,  tried  to  persuade  themselves 
that  NSdir  would  not  advance.  They  had  formed  an  exag- 
gerated opinion  of  the  strength  of  Candahar,  and  the  valour 
of  its  defenders ;  and  when  they  learnt  its  fall,  they  expected 
the  Persian  monarch  would  return  to  his  own  dominions. 
Even  when  they  heard  he  was  at  Cabool,  they  still  thought 
some  event  might  compel  him  to  retire ;  and  this  stupid  in- 
fatuation was  hardly  dispelled  by  hearing  that  he  had  crossed 
the  Indus.  Roused,  however,  at  last  to  a  sense  of  the  great 
danger  with  which  the  empire  was  threatened,  Mahomed 
Shah,  attended  by  his  court,  and  all  the  troops  he  could  col- 
lect, marched  to  the  plain  of  Kamal,  a  village  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  about  a  degree  to  the  north  of 
Delhi,  where  he  surrounded  his  camp  with  entrenchments, 
on  which  were  mounted  a  useless  train  of  heavy  artillery. 

The  progress  of  Nlldir  from  Cabool  to  India  was  rapid  and 
successful :  almost  all  the  governors  of  the  provinces  through 
which  he  passed^  anticipated  the  fate  of  the  empire  by  their 

«  NAdir  NAmeh. 
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jBubmission);  but  the  conqueror,  in  a  letter  to  hit  flon»  Bisi. 
Kooli,  has  given  us  the  most  authentic  account  of  events 
from  the  day  on  which  he  left  Lahore,  till  that  on  which  he 
resolved  to  restore  the  vanquished  Mahomed  Shah  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  After  relating  an  advantage  which 
bis  troops  had  gained  over  an  advanced  party  of  his  enemies, 
and  describing  an  ineffisctual  attempt  be  had  made  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  an  army  under  Saadut  Khan  with  Mahomed 
Shah,  he  states,  that  the  Indian  monarch  considered  himself 
no  strong  from  this  reinforcement,  that  he  left  his  enUrencb- 
jnents,  and  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  (JTbe  re- 
sult will  be  best  told  in  Nidir's  own  words. 

f*^We,  whose  wishes  were  for  such  a  day,  after  appointing 
guards  for  our  camp,  and  invoking  the  support  d  an  all- 
powerful  Creator,  mounted,  and  advanced  to  the  charge. 
For  two  complete  hours  the  action  raged  with  violence,  and 
a  heavy  fire  from  cannon  and  musquetry  was  kept  up.  After 
that,  by  the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  our  lion-hunting  heroes 
broke  the  enemy's  line,  and  chased  them  from  the  field  of 
battle,  dispersing  them  in  every  direction^.  The  battle 
lasted  two  hours ;  and  for  two  hours  and  a  half  more  were 
our  conquering  soldiers  engaged  in  pursuit.  When  one 
hour  of  the  day  remained,  the  field  was  entirely  cleared  of 
the  enemy ;  and  as  the  entrenchments  of  their  camp  were 
strong,  and  the  fortifications  formidable,  we  would  not  per* 
mit  pur  army  to  assault  it, 

/  '^  An  immense  treasure,  a  number  of  elephants,  part  of 
the  artillery  of  the<emperor,  and  rich  spoils  of  every  diescrip- 
tion,  were  the  reward  of  our  victcM'y.  Upwards  of  twentv 
thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain  on  the  field,  and  a  much 
greater  number  were  made  prisoners.  Immediately  after 
the  action,  we  surrounded  the  emperor's  army,  and  took 
measures  to  prevent  all  communication  with  the  adjacent 

• 

*  He  here  emwnentcs  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Indian  army  who  wene 
killed,  severely  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners  :  among  the  former  was  Khan 
Douran,  the  prime  minister ;  ^mong  the  latter,  Saadut  Khan,  the  general. 


/ 
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oountry ;  preparing  at  the  same  time  our  cannoo  and  mortarf 
to  level  with  the  ground  the  fortifications  which  had  been 
erected. 

^^  As  the  utmost  confusion  reigned  in  the  imperial  camp, 
and  all  disci(4iue  was  abandoned,  the  emperor,  compelled  by 
irresistible  necessity,  after  the  lapse  of  one  day,  sent  ^j^am- 
ool-raoolk,  on  Thursday,  the  17th  of  Zilklldeh^,^to  our 
royal  camp ;  and  the  day  following,  Mahomed  Shah  himself, 
attended  by  his  nobles,  came  to  our  heaven-like  presence,  in 
an  afflicted  state./ 

^^''When  the  emperor  was  approaching,  as  we  are  our- 
fdves  of  a  Turkuman  family,  and  Mahomed  Shah  is  a 
Turkuman,  and  the  lineal  descendi^t  of  the  noble  hpuse  of 
Gurgan^  we  sent  our  dear  son,  I^iisser  Ali  KhaUi,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  our  camp  to  meet  him.  The  emperor  entered 
\our  tents,  and  we  delivered  over  to  him  the  signet  of  our 
empire'.  He  remained  that  day  a  guest  in  our  royal  tent. 
Conndering  our  affinity  as  Turkumans,  and  also  reflecting 
on  the  honours  that  befitted  the  majesty  of  a  king  of  kings, 
we  bestowed  sucli  upon  the  emperor,  and  ordered  his  royal 
pavilions,  his  family,  and  his  nobles,  to  be  preserved ;  and 
we  have  established  him  in  a  manner  equal  to  his  great 
dignity^ 

#5^1  this  time,  the  emperor,  with  his  family,  and  all  the 
lords  of  Hindustan,  who  marched  from  camp,  are  arrived  at 
Delhi;  and  on)Thursday,  the  &9th  of  Zilk&deh^i^e  moved 
pur  glorious  standard  toward  that  capital^ 

^*"  it  is  our  royal  intention,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
high  birth '  of  Mahomed  Shah,  of  his  descent  from  the 
house  of  Gurgan,  and  of  his  affinity  to  us  as  a  Turkuman, 
to  fix  him  on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  and  to  place  the 
crown  of  royalty  upon  his  head.     Praise  be  to  God,  glory 

•  Coiraipoiidiiig  wiUi  th«  19tb  of  February. 

'  This  is  the  common  appellation  of  t)ie  house  of  Timoor. 

f  This  modtf  of  reoeptiofi  was  as  distinguished  as  if  the  JSmperor  of  Delhi 
had  Tiftited  NAdir  in  peace.    It  was,  in  £act,  treating  him  as  a  tupefior. 
.  k  CogTwpnnding  with  ths  3cd  of  Marcb. 
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to  the  Most  High,  who  has  granted  us  the  power  to  perform 
such  an  action !  For  this  great  grace  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Almighty,  we  must  ever  remain  grateful. ) 

**  6od  has  made  the  seven  great  seas  like  unto  the  vapour 
of  the  desert,  beneath  our  glorious  and  conquering  foot- 
steps, and  those  of  our  faithful  and  victorious  heroes.  He 
has  made,  in  our  royal  mind,  the  thrones  of  kings,  and  the 
deep  ocean  of  earthly  glory,  more  despicable  than  the  light 
bubble  that  floats  on  the  wave ;  and  no  doubt  his  extraor- 
dinary mercy,  which  he  has  now  shown,  will  be  evident  to' 
all  mankind  ^" 

The  facts  in  this  letter  are  not  contradicted  either  by 
Persian  or  Indian  historians ;  though  the  latter  find  reasons 
for  the  defeat  of  their  countrymen  at  Eamal,  in  the  rash- 
ness of  some  of  their  leaders,  and  the  caution  of  others ;  and 
they  state,  that  even  after  the  victory,  the  conqueror  would 
have  returned  to  Persia  on  receiving  two  millions  sterling,  if 
the  disappointed  ambition  of  an  Indian  omrah^  had  not  urged 
him  to  advance  to  Delhi.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek 
after  causes  for  the  overthrow  of  an  army,  so  panic-struck 
that  they  fled  at  the  first  charge,  and  nearly  twenty  thousand 
of  whom  were  slain  with  hardly  any  loss  to  their  enemies^; 
and  our  knowledge  of  Nadir  Shah  forbids  our  believing  a 
tale,  which  would  make  it  appear,  that  the  ultimate  advan- 
tages from  this  great  enterprise,  and  its  unparalleled  success, 
depended  less  upon  his  genius,  than  on  the  petty  jealousies 
and  intrigues  of  the  captive  ministers  of  the  vanquished 
Mahomed  Shah. 


*  A  full  translation  of  this  remarkable  letter  will  be  found  in  the  tenth 
Tolume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 

^  Saadut  Khan,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  negotiated  this  agreement, 
lie  expected,  as  a  reward,  to  be  made  prime  minister ;  and  when  he  heard 
that  office  was  given  to  Nizara-ool-Moolk,  he  advised  NAdir  Shah  to  advance, 
and  obtain  better  terms. — Scott's  Translation  of  the  Historp  of  tht 
Deckan^  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 

>  Nadir  is  said  to  have  lost  only  five  hundred  men  :  this  probably  is  be- 
low the  number.  Fraser,  in  his  Life,  states  the  loss  of  the  Persians  at  two 
thousand  five  hundred  killed ;  but  this,  from  all  other  aooountt,  appem 
exaggerated. 
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The  causes  which  led  N&dir  to  invade  India  have  been 
already  related ;  nor  were  they  groundless.  The  court  of 
Delhi  had  certainly  not  observed  the  established  ties  of 
friendship.  It  had  given  shelter  to  the  AfiPghans  who  fled 
from  the  sword  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  this  protection  was 
likely  to  enable  them  to  make  another  effort  for  regaining 
their  lost  possessions,  and  thus  to  involve  Persia  in  war. 
The  ambassadors  of  Nidir,  who  had  been  sent  to  make  re- 
monstrances on  this  subject,  had  not  only  been  refused  an 
answer,  but  were  prevented  from  returning,  in  defiance  of 
his  reiterated  and  impatient  applications.  This  proceeding, 
we  are  told,  originated  more  in  indecision,  than  from  a 
spirit  of  hostility ;  but  it  undoubtedly  furnished  a  fair  pre- 
text for  Nlldir^s  advance.  As  to  other  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  this  enterprise,  we  can  conjecture 
none  but  an  insatiable  desire  of  plunder,  a  wish  to  exercise 
the  military  spirit  he  had  kindled  in  the  Persians,  or  the 
desire  of  annexing  India  to  Persia.  But  if  he  ever  che- 
rished this  project,  he  must  have  been  led  by  a  nearer  view 
of  India,  to  reject  it  as  impracticable.  We  are,  however, 
compelled  to  respect  the  greatness  of  that  mind,  which 
could  resolve,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  completion,  on  the 
entire  abandonment  of  so  great  a  conquest ;  he  did  not  even 
try  to  establish  a  personal  interest  at  the  Court  of  Delhi, 
except  through  the  operation  of  those  sentiments  which  his 
generous  conduct  in  replacing  him  upon  his  throne  might 
make  on  the  mind  of  Mahomed  Shah  °*.  ^ 


"  Nadir,  it  is  tnie,  did  not  wliolly  abstain  from  adding  to  his  possessions ; 
Imt  the  provinces  he  reclaimed  had  before  belonged  to  Persia.  '  Mahomed 

iShah  ceded  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus,  which  was  made  the  boundary 
between  the  two  empires.     The  following  translation  of  the  treaty  by  which 
I  this  cession  was  made,  has  been  preserved  by  a  cotemporary  writer.     It  is 
I  an  extraordinary  paper,  and  was  no  doubt  dictated  by  the  conqueror  :— 
*^  t*ormerly  the  ministers  of  his  high  majesty  (who  is  exalted  like  Saturn, 
fierce  as  Mars,  impetuous  as  the  god  of  war,  king  of  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
jninoe  of  the  princes  of  the  age,  the  shadow  of  God  and  refuge  of  Islam,  in 
pomp  like  Alexander,  the  heavens  his  court,  the  sultan  who  is  merciful,  and 
the  emperor  who  is  august,  NAdir  Shah,  may  God  perpetuate  his  reign,) 
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Nadir  claimed  as  his  prize  th^  wealth  of  the  emperor^ 
and  a  great  portion  of  that  of  his  richest  nobles  and  subjects. 

had  sent  atnbanadors  to  this  court,  to  treat  ot  certain  atfairs,  which  I  in« 
tended  to  comply  with :  afterwards  3Iahomed  Khan  Tnrkuman  arrirei; 
from  Candahar,  to  remind  me  thereof ;  but  my  ministers  and  agents  ha:nn|f 
delayed  the  ambassadors,  and  postponed  an  answer  to  his  majesty*s  letter, 
raised  such  a  misunderstanding  between  us,  that  his  successful  army,harin|^ 
come  to  the  oonfinea  of  Hindustan,  both  parties  encountered  \n  the  fields  of  \ 
Karnal ;  where,  after  a  royal  bottle  was  fought,  as  Providence  would  hanre 
Ity  victory,  to  appearance,  rose  from  the  east  of  his  undedining  fortune. 
As  his  high  majesty,  who  is  mighty  as  Jemsheed,  and  the  greatest^  of  the 
Turkumans,  is  the  source  of  goodness  and  prowess,  relying  on  his  honottr,  i 
and  trusting  to  his  support,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  an  interview,  and  m^  \ 
joyed  the  pleasure  of  being  entertained  in  his  paradise-like  company.  Alter  \ 
which,  we  came  together  to  ^ahjehanabad,.  where  I  brought  forth  to  hia  y 
view,  and  with  the  proper  ceremony  presented  to  him,  all  the  treasors. 
Jewels,  and  precious  effects  of  the  Hindustan  emperor.  His  majesty,  in 
eomplianoe  with  my  request,  accepted  of  some ;  and  out  of  the  greatneM  eC 
his  soul,  and  abundant  humanity,  in  regard  to  the  illustrious  family  of 
Ourgan,  and  the  honour  of  the  original  tree  of  Turkan,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  restore  to  me  the  crown  and  gem  of  Hindustan.' 
(^  In  consideration  iA  this  favor)  which  no  father  shows  to  a  ion,  nor  no 
brother  to  a  brother^  1  make  over  to  him  hll  the  countries  to  the  west  of  the 
River  Attock,  the  water  of  Scind»  and  Nala  Sunkra,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  water  of  Scind :  that  is  to  say,  Paishawur  with  its  territories,  the  prin- 
cipality of  Cabool,  Ohuznavi^lihe  mountainous  residences  of  the  Affghana^ 
the  Haatarijat  and  the  passes,  fHth  the  castles  of  Buckar,  Sunkar,  and  Kha* 
dAdiUl :  the  rest  of  the  territories,  passes,  and  abodes  of  the  Chokias,  Bale- 
chees,  &c.,  with  the  province  of  Tatta,  the  castle  of  Ram,  and  the  village 
of  Terbin,  the  towns  of  Chun,  Sumawaly,  and  Ketra,  &.C.,  places  dependent 
on  Tatta :  all  their  fields,  villages,  castles,  towns,  and  poru,  from  the  ^ttt 
rise  of  the  River  AttoqH)  with  all  the  passes  and  habitations  whidk  the 
abovesaid  water  and  its  several  branches  comprehend  and  surround^'  as  far 
as  Nala  Sunkra,  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  In  short,  sdl  places 
westward  of  the  River  Attock,  and  those  parts,  and  westward  of  the  River 
Sdnd,  and  Nala  Sunkra,  I  have  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  that  powerful 
sovereign  ;  and,  from  henceforth,  his  agents  and  servants  may  enter  upon 
and  set  about  the  management  and  the  securing  of  the  abovesaid  territoriet, 
taking  the  government  and  command  of  those  several  places,  tribes,  and 
inhabitants  into  their  own  hands ;  my  officers,'  servants,  &c.,  evacuating 
the  abovesaid  places,  as  being  severed  from  my  dominions,  and  renouncing 
all  right  they  have  or  might  formerly  have  had  to  command,  control,  or  col- 
lect any  revenues  there :  the  castle  and  town  of  Lohry  Bunder,  with  all  the 
countries  to  the  east  of  the  River  Attock,  water  of  Scind,  and  Nala  Sunkrai 
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All  the  jewels  collected  by  a  long  race  of  sovereigns,  and 
the  whole  contents  of  the  imperial  treasury,  were  made  over 
to  the  conqueror.  The  principal  nobles,  imitating  their 
monarch,  gave  up  all  their  laimej  and  valuables.  After 
these  voluntary  gifts  (as  they  were  termed,)  had  been  re- 
ceived, arrears  of  revenue  were  demanded  from  distant  pro^ 
vinces'',  and  heavy  impontions  were  laid  on  the  ridiest 
kihabitants  of  Delhi.  The  great  misery  caused  by  these 
impositions  was  augmented  by  the  Indian  agents  employed 
farming  the  right  of  extortion  in  the  different  quarters  of 
the  dty,  to  wretches  who  made  immense  fortunes  by  the 
inhuman  speculation*^;  and  who  collected,  for  every  ten 
thousand  rupees  they  paid  to  NAdir,  forty  and  fifty  thoiv< 
smd  from  the  unhappy  inhabitants:  numbers  perished 
under  blows  inflicted  to  make  them  reveal  their  wealth; 
#faile  others,  among  whom  were  several  Hindus  of  high 
nmk,  became  their  own  executioners,  rather  than  bear  the 
insults  they  were  exposed  to^  or  survive  the  loss  of  diat 
property  which  they  valued  more  than  their  existence  ^, 

The  approach  of  Nadir  Shah  to  Delhi  had  fiUed  the  in- 
habitants with  dread;  but  the  strict  discifdine  which  his 
tnxips  observed  on  their  first  arrival,  restored  confidence  to 
all.  This,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  The  monarch 
himself  occupied  a  palace  in  the  city,  and  had  sent  some  troops 


fonnerly,  belong  to  tbe  empire  of  IlindusUn.  Bated  at  Shabje* 
^«^.K^  the  fourth  of  Mohurrum,  1152/* — Fsaser*!  Hutory  qf  Nadir 
Skmh,  p.  223. 

*  We  are  informed  by  a  respectable  author,  that  ^'  a  rery  short  time  after 
Khan  had  taken  possession  of  the  government  (of  Bengal),  and  be- 
lie was  confirmed  in  it,  a  meaienger,  sent  by  the  rizier,  Kummer-addeen 

Khan,  announced  the  arrival  of  NAdir  Shah  at  Delhi,  and  demanded  the 
revenues  of  the  three  last  years.  Serferax  Khan,  by  the  adviee  of  Hajee 
Ahmed,  and  the  other  two  counsellors,  ni>t  only  paid  the  money,  but  actually 
ordered  coin  to  be  struck,  and  the  Khootbeh  to  be  read  from  the  pulpits,  in 
Ika  name  of  N4dir  Shah Stewaiit*s  Hittory  of  Bengal,  p.  434. 

*  8cott*s  Transhition  of  the  History  of  Deekan,  vol.  ii.  p.  21 1. 

'  Among  the  higher  classes  of  Hindus,  suicide  to  prevent  disgrace  is 
very  conmion.  From  their  frugal  habjts,  they  have  little  apparent  use  ior 
money,  and  they  are  yet  devotedly  fond  of  it. 
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to  different  quarters  of  it  to  maintain  tranquillity,  and  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  insult  or  injury^.  He  entered 
the  capital  on  the  8th  of  March,  and  on  that  and  the  two 
succeeding  days  all  was  quiet ;  but  on  the  night  of  the  10th 
it  was  reported  that  Nadir  was  dead.  This  report,  first 
circulated  by  some  designing  persons,  instantly  spread,  and 
/^thoughtless  mob  made  a  furious  assault  on  the  Perrians,  - 
who  were  scattered  about  the  town  as  safeguards.  Being 
divided  in  small  parties,  and  quite  unsuspicious  of  attack, 
they  were  almost  all  murdered ;  and  we  must  cease  to  pity 
the  nobles  of  Delhi,  when  assured  by  concurring  authorities, 
that  most  of  those,  at  whose  palaces  troops  were  stationed 
for  their  protection,  gave  them  up  without  effort  to  the  fury 
of  the  populace,  and  even  in  some  instances  assisted  in  their 
destruction '. 

N&dir,  when  he  first  head  of  this  tumult,  sent  several 
persons  to  explain  to  the  populace  their  delusion  and  their 
danger ;  but  his  messengers  were  slain.^  He  remained  with 
all  the  Persians  be  could  assemble  in  Kis  palace  till  the  day 
dawned,  when  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  forth  to  en- 
deavour, by  his  presence,  to  quell  the  tumult '.  But  his 
moderation  only  inflamed  those  whom  (even  Indian  historians 
inform  us)  it  was  his  desire  to  spare  ^ ;  and  he  at  last  gave 
bis  troops,  who  had  arrived  from  their  camp  near  the  city, 
f  \  orders  for  a  general  massacre.  He  was  too  well  obeyed : 
the  populace,  when  the  Persians  began  to  act,  lost  all  their 
courage;  and,  from  sun-rise  till  noon,  Delhi  presented  a 
scene  of  shocking  carnage,  the  horrors  being  increased  by 

1  Orders  were  issued  by  NAdir,  that  if  any  of  His  troops  should  insult  an 
Indian,  the  nose  and  ears  of  the  offender  should  instantly  be  cut  off... 
Fra8ER*s  Life  of  Nadir  Shah,  p.  179. 

'  Soott*s  Translation  of  the  History  of  the  Deckan,  vol.  ii.  p.  207* 

*  Sootfs  Translation  of  the  History  of  the  Deckan,  voL  ii.  p.  207* 

*  All  authors  agree  in  this  fact.  Fraser,  who  was  a  cotemporary,  and 
writes  from  a  journal  kept  on  the  scene,  says,  that  a  shot  was  fired  at  Nitdir 
himself,  which  missed  him,  but  killed  one  of  his  principal  officers,  and  that 
het  hen  gare  loose  to  his  indignation. 
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the  flames  which  now  spread  to  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
city. 

Nftdir,  after  issuing  the  fatal  orders,  went  into  the  small 
mosque  of  Roshun-ood-douleh,  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  remained  there  in  a  deep  and  silent  gloom  which  none 
dared  to  disturb.  At  last  the  unhappy  Mahomed  Shah, 
attended  by  two  of  his  ministers,  rushed  into  his  presence, 
exclaiming,  "  Spare  my  people  ^  Nfidir  replied,  **  The 
Emperor  of  India  must  never  ask  in  vain  :*"  and  he  com- 
manded that  the  massacre  should  cease/*.  The  prompt 
obedience  given  to  this  command  is  remarked  by  all  his 
historians,  as  the  strongest  proof  of  the  strict  discipline  he 
had  introduced. 

The  number  of  persons  slain  on  this  occasion  has  been 
differently  estimated,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  scene,  it 
could  not  be  correctly  ascertained.  An  author*,  who  has 
been  pften  referred  to,  conjectures  that  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  perished;  while  another  European  writer ^ 
nearly  doubles  this  amount.  But  a  respectable  Indian  his* 
torian '  reduces  the  number  to  eight  thousand :  and  there 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  his  statement  is  nearest  the  truth. 
Two  nobles,  who  were  supposed  to  have  caused  the  riot, 
fled,  with  conscious  guilt,  to  a  small  fortress  near  Delhi. 
They  were  pursued,  taken,  and  put  to  death,  with  those 
who  were  deemed  their  accomplices,  amounting  to  about 
four  hundred  persons. 

A  very  few  days  after  these  events,  a  marriage  was  cele- 
brated between  the  second  son  of  Nfidir.and  a  princess  of 
the  imperial  house  of  Timoor ;  and  the  festivities  that  at- 
tended the  nuptials  gave  a  colouring  of  joy  to  scenes  which 
abounded  with  misery :  but  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Delhi  appear  to  have  been  of  a  h'ght  and  dissolute  cha* 

•  Fraaer^s  History  of  Nadir  Shah,  p.  184. 
'  Fraaer*8  History  of  N^ir  Shah,  p.  185. 
f  Otther. 

*  Scott's  Translation  of  the  History  of  the  Deckan,  7ol.  it.  p.  207. 
Vol.  IL  D 
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racter.  We"  are,  indeed,  told  by  an  Indian  author  •  that 
numbers  regretted  the  departure  of  the  Persians.  But  th« 
drolls  and  players  of  the  capital  began,  immediately  after,  to 
amuse  their  countrymen  with  a  ludicrous  representation  of 
their  own  disgrace ;  and  the  fierce  looks  and  savage  pride  of 
their  conquerors,  which  had  so  lately  been  their  dread,  b^* 
came  in  these  imitations  one  of  their  chief  sources  of  enteivi 
tainment. 

N&dir  remained  at  Delhi  fifty-eight  days.  Before  he 
quitted  it,  he  had  a  long  and  secret  conference  with  Mahoi^ 
med  Shah,  in  which  it  is  supposed  he  gave  him  such  counsel 
as  he  deemed  best  for  preserving  that  power  to  which  he  wai 
restored.  To  all  the  nobles  of  the  court  he  spoke  publicly^ 
and  warned  them  to  maintain  their  allegiance  to  their  em- 
peror, as  they  valued  his  favour,  or  dreaded  his  resentment. 
To  those  who  were  absent  he  wrote  in  similar  terms  i  ht 
informed  them,  that  he  was  so  united  in  friendship  with  M»> 
homed  Shah,  that  they  might  be  esteemed  to  have  one  soul 
in  two  bodies ;  and,  after  desiring  them  to  walk  in  the  path 
of  duty  to  the  house  of  Timoor,  he  concluded  these  ciroukr 
letters  in  the  following  words :  ^*  May  God  forbid  I  but  if 
accounts  of  your  rebelling  against  your  emperor  should  readi 
our  ears,  we  will  blot  you  out  of  the  book  of  creation,^ 

The  conqueror  had  behaved  with  considerable  moderatioD 
and  kindness  towards  the  chief  omrahs  of  the  court  of  Delhi  | 
but  he  must  have  despised  their  luxurious  effeminacy.  Wt 
learn  his  sentiments  from  a  remarkable  anecdote.  When 
speaking  one  day  to  Kummer-addeen,  who  was  then  visiar, 
he  asked  how  many  ladies  he  had  ^  ?  ^'  Eight  hundred  and 
fifty,*"  was  the  reply. — "  Let  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  fe* 
male  captives,^  said  N&dir,  ^«  be  sent  to  the  vizier,  who  will 

*  8cott*8  Translation  of  the  History  of  the  Deckan,  rol.  ii.  p.  214. 

^  A  chief  of  the  tribe  of  AffshAr  informed  me,  that  his  father  (who  was 
one  of  N4dir*s  generals)  used  often  to  praise  his  great  continence,  saying,  be 
never  had  more  than  two  wives  with  him  when  in  the  field,  and  wat  dit* 
pleased  with  any  leader  who  had  more  than  one. 
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then  be  entitled  to  the  high  military  rank  of  a  Mim-b^shee^ 
or  *  coc^mander  of  a  thousand  ^.^^' 

Thdi  march  of  N&dir  from  India  was  literally  encumbered 
Iwith  spoilj  The  amount  of  the  plunder  he  carried  from  that 
country  has  been  estimated  yariously.  The  highest  calcu-k 
lation  makes  it  upwards  of  seventy  millions  sterling;  tha 
fewest  is  considerably  more  than  thirty.  A  great  part  was 
iu  precious  stones,  of  which  he  was  immoderately  fond« 
When  on  his  march  from  India,  he  was  informed  that  sfri 
Veral  of  the  most  valuable  crown  jewels  had  been  secreted 
by  some  of  his  followers.  He  made  this  a  pretext  for  search* 
\  ing  the  baggage  of  every  man  in  his  army,  and  appro* 
^^ptiating  all  the  jewels  that  were  found.  The  soldiers  mur*> 
mured  *^,  but  submitted ;  and  thdr  not  resbting  is  an  ex- 
traordinary proof  of  the  subordination  he  had  established. 
He  was,  however,  in  general  kind  and  liberal  to  his  troops : 
he  had  given  to  each  man  a  gratuity  of  three  months^  pay  at 
tbe  fall  of  Candahar  * ;  he  gave  them  as  much  more  after  the 
victory  of  Kamal ;  and  they  received  a  still  greater  bounty 
before  he  marched  from  Delhi. 

The  troops  of  N&dir,  we  are  told,  suffered  much  in  their 
return  from  the  intense  heat.  Their  passage  over  the  rivers 
of  the  Punjaub  and  the  Indus  was  delayed  by  accidents  to 
the  temporary  bridges  which  he  had  constructed,  and  in  one 
instance  by  the  threatened  attack  of  the  mountaineers  of 
Cabool,  whose  forbearance  the  proud  conqueror  did  not  dis- 
dain  to  purchase';  and  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
country  he  had  to  pass  through,  his  immense  train  of  bag^ 

•  P«niiii  MS. 

^  Hanwmy,  who  records  the  particiilars  of  thia  oocnrrenoe,  tays,  some  of  the 
loidien  were  so  enraged,  that  they  threw  their  jewels  into  the  Indas,  on  the 
talks  of  which  they  were  encamped,  rather  than  delirer  them  to  the  offioen 
Appointed  to  search. — Hamwat,  toI.  ii.  p.  992. 

I  haire  heard  many  Persian  noblemen,  when  tpeMng  on  this  subject,  fefef 
the  eonduct  of  NAdir  more  to  policy  than  avarice.  He  feared,  they  afBrmed^ 
Jus  soldiers  would  be  spoiled  by  wealth. 

*  Meena  Mehdee^s  History.    Sir  William  Jonet*i  Works,  ToL  r. 
'  Haiiway,  roL  ii.  p.  802. 
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gage,  and  the  danger  that  might  have  arisen  from  the  slight- 
est confusion,  we  cannot  blame  the  prudence  with  which  he 
acted. 

The  greatest  expectation  was  excited  in  Persia  at  the. 
prospect  of  their  victorious  monarch'^s  return.  The  Persians/ 
had  already  felt  the  benefit  of  his  triumphs.  He  had  comJ 
manded  that  all  taxes  should  be  remitted  for  three  years; 
and  they  began  to  anticipate  scenes  of  unheard-of  joy  and 
abundance.  The  most  exaggerated  reports  were  circulated 
of  the  vast  riches  which  their  sovereign  and  his  soldiers  had 
acquired;  and  all  conceived  that  N&dir  was  disposed  to 
enjoy  himself,  from  the  number  of  artificers  and  musicians 
whom  he  brought  from  India.  Curiosity  too  was  eager 
to  behold  the  train  of  elephants  which  attended  his  mar^» 
That  noble  animal  had  become  a  stranger  to  the  plains  of 
Pdrsia ;  and  the  natives  of  that  country  were  only  familiar 
with  its  shape,  from  seeing  its  figure  in  the  sculptures  of 
ancient  times.  Sanguine  minds  were  led,  by  a  natural  asso- 
ciation,  to  believe  that  their  present  ruler  was  the  destined 
restorer  of  their  country  to  its  former  glory ;  and  the  con- 
queror was  hailed,  at  his  return,  as  a  hero,  whose  fame  bad 
eclipsed  that  of  a  Sapor,  or  a  Noosheerwan. 

The  scddiers,  we  are  informed,  after  the  expedition  to 
India,  were  anxious  for  repose ;  but  NIkdir  knew  too  well 
the  consequences  of  this  indulgence  to  permit  them  to  enjoy 
it.  After  he  passed  the  Indus,  he  had  led  them  through  the 
deserts  of  Scind  to  attack  a  feudatory  chief,  who  had  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  government  of  that  province  '.     This 


*  I  find  the  following  account  of  this  tniniuiction  in  a  Memoir, 
hf  Mr.  N.  H.  Smith,  late  envoy'  from  the  supreme  government  of  India  to 
the  ruler  of  Scind. 

*^  In  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Shah,  when  the  alarm  excited  by  the  threat* 
coed  invasion  of  India  by  Nadir  Shiih  had  become  general,  Meer  Noor  Bia- 
bomed  Ubaiaee  Caloree,  whose  hereditary  possessions  consisted  of  the  pco- 
Tinoe  of  Sewee,  also  called  Seree,  and  other  districts,  and  who  not  only  eser« 
cised  the  functions  of  executive  power  in  those  provinces,  but  pooeoed  a 
spiritual  authority  over  several  military  chiefs,  who  considered  themsdvet 
boiind  to  pay  him  obedience  on  the  ground  of  the  aanctity  of  hii  fiynfly, 
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prince  had  courted  N&dir  Shah  when  he  first  threatened  the 
invasion  of  India,  deeming  such  a  measure  favorable  to  his 
views  of  independence ;  but  when  his  possessions  were  made 
over  to  Persia,  he  changed  his  policy ;  and,  lodging  all  his 
treasure  and  property  in  the  fortress  of  Amerkote  \  made  a 
feeble  attempt  at  opposition ;  but  his  capital  was  taken  and 
plundered,  and  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself  to  the 
conqueror;^  who,  however,  satisfied  with  his  submission,  and 
the  possession  of  his  wealth,  restored  him  to  his  government, 
on  his  agreeing  henceforward  to  hold  it  as  a  tributary  to  the 
crown  of  Persia. 

(\fter  this  expedition,  NfLdir  marched  to  Herat ^,  where 
/^e  made  a  proud  display  of  his  jewels  and  spoils ;  among 
:  which,  the  most  remarkable  was  the  celebrated  throne  of  the 
Emperor  of  Delhi  S  made  in  the  shape  of  a  peacock,  and 
ornamented  with  precious  stones  of  every  description.    This 

snuled  himielf  of  the  apprehennions  of  Sadiq  Ulee  Khan,  the  Soobadar  of 
Sdnd,  on  the  part  of  Mahomed  Shah,  respecting  the  attempts  of  NAdir  Shah 
to  persuade  that  officer,  in  the  I150th  year  cMf  the  Hijrah,  to  transfer  the 
government  of  Scind  to  him  for  the  sum  of  three  lacks  of  rupees,  part  of 
which  sum  has  remained  unpaid  to  the  present  day.  N&dir  Shah,  haring 
in  the  year  1 152  of  the  Hijrah  defeated  the  Caloree  army,  compelled  the 
diiefs  of  the  family  to  take  refuge  in  Amerkote,  a  fort  situated  in  the  desert. 
An  arrangement,  however,  was  ultimately  made,  by  which  the  Calorees  were 
permitted  by  the  conqueror  to  retain  the  government  of  Scind,  on  condition 
of  paying  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  sovereigns  of  Persia ;  and  this  apjt^ars  to 
have  been  regularly  paid  by  the  first  of  these  princes.  After  the  death  of 
Meer  Noor  Mahomed  Caloree,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1 1 86  of  the 
Hijrah,  eight  princes  of  the  Caloree  family,  in  regular  succession,  reigned  in 
8dnd,  until  the  year  1197  of  the  Hijrah,  when  Meer  Futteh  Ulee  Tal- 
pooree  effected  the  expulsion  of  Ubdool  Nubee,  the  last  of  the  Caloree  princes, 
and  established  the  present  dynasty  of  that  country.'* — Mr.  Smith's  MS. 

^  This  town,  which  is  in  the  province  of  Scind,  is  situated  in  20*  23'  north 
latitude,  and  in  116^  25'  east  longitude.  It  at  present  acknowledges  the 
authority  of  the  Hindu  Rajah  of  Joudpore.  This  dty  derives  its  fame  from 
beiog  the  birth-place  of  Ackbar.  His  father,  Hoomayoon,  when  he  fled 
from  India,  first  took  refuge  with  the  Rajah  of  Amerkote ;  and  his  oele* 
hrated  son  was  bom  there  in  the  year  1541. 

>  He  entered  that  dty  on  the  26th  of  May,  1740. 

^  We  are  told,  that  NAdir  was  so  fond  of  this  throne,  tlwt  he  had  an 
cauKt  duplicate  of  it  made  of  other  jewels. 
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gorgeous  exhibition  took  place  on  the  4th  of  June ;  and  on 
that  day,  and  several  others,  the  court,  army,  and  popukce, 
were  amused  with  pageants,  shows,  and  entertainments  of 
erery  kind:  but  Nikdir,  though  satisfied  that  this  public 
triumph  was  calculated  to  raise  his  fame  with  his  subjects^ 
and  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  his  soldiers,  appears  always  to 
have  dreaded  inaction.  He  moved  his  army  from  Herat ; 
and  after  meeting  his  son,  Rizi  Kooli,  and  bestowing  va- 
luable presents  on  him  and  on  the  other  princes  <^  hit 
fimiily,  he  moved  towards  Buikh,  where  he  had  ordered 
preparations  to  be  made  for  crossing  the  Oxus,  to  punidi 
the  sovereign  of  Bokhara,  who,  unmindful  of  his  aUianoe, 
had  taken  advantage  of  N&dir*s  absence  in  India  to  maks 
inroads  into  Khorassan. 

The  motives  which  induced  NScUr  to  proceed  on  this  ex* 
pedition  were  soon  apparent.  He  had  no  desire  to  extend 
his  empire  in  a  direction  where  he  knew  it  could  not  be 
maintained ;  but  he  wished  to  avenge  on  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  Tartary  the  calamities  which  they  were  in  the 
annual  habit  of  inflicting  on  the  frontier  provinces  of  Persia* 
Abool  Fyze  Khan,  the  ruler  of  the  Oosbegs  at  this  period, 
boasted  a  lineal  descent  from  Chenghiz :  but  he  inherited 
not  the  spirit  of  his  great  ancestor.  He  was  terrified  into 
submission  at  the  approach  of  Nadir,  and  sent  his  vizier  to 
deprecate  his  wrath.  The  minister  was  well  received ;  but 
told,  that  his  master  must  surrender  immediately,  if  he  de- 
sired to  save  himself  from  destruction,  and  his  country  from 
ruin\  During  these  negotiations,  the  Persian  army  ad-> 
vanced,  by  rapid  marches,  to  Bokhara"*;  and  on  the  SSd 
of  August,  five  days  after  they  had  crossed  the  Oxus,  en- 
camped within  twelve  miles  of  that  capital,  where  this  short 
expedition  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  personal  submit* 
sion  of  Abool  Fyze  Khan :  attended  by  all  his  court,  he 

*  Meera  Mehdee*s  History.  Sir  Willism  Jones't  Works,  ml.  v.  p.  388. 
-  **  ThU  eitj  is  not  tnort  than  fifty  milM  from  the  Oxus  t  but  NMir  had 
crossed  aboTe  the  place  where  it  approadiit  aearsst  to  Bokhara. 
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proceeded  to  the  tents  of  N&dir  Shah,  and  laid  his  crown  and 
other  ensigns  of  royalty  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  who 
assigned  to  him  an  honorable  place  in  the  assembly ;  and 
a  few  days  afterwards  restored  him  to  his  throne,  on  eondi« 
iion  that  the  Oxus  should  remain,  as  in  former  pericxls,  the 
boundary  of  the  two  empires.  This  treaty  was  cemented 
by  an  alliance  between  the  daughter  of  the  ruler  of  Bok* 
hara  and  the  nephew  of  his  conqueror;  and,  after  its 
conclusion,  a  great  number  of  Tartars,  with  the  concurrence 
df  their  own  monarch,  were  enrolled  in  the  Persian  army, 
whose  commander  probably  esteemed  the  services  of  thesis 
hardy  warriors  as  of  more  consequence  to  the  peace  of  his 
own  dominions,  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  ftiture  views  of 
ambition^  than  all  the  wealth  he  had  brought  from  India. 
Thefarms  of  N£dir  were  next  directed  against  the  king- 
^  dom  of  ]Q}auQ2JPy  situated  to  the  westward  of  Bokhara^ 
and  stretching  along  both  banks  of  the  Oxus,  to  the  shores 
df  the  Caspian.  The  prince  of  this  country  (whose  name 
Was  Ilburz)  neither  merited  nor  recaved  such  humane 
treatment  as  Abool  Fyze  Khan.  He  had  committed  fre- 
quent depredations  on  the  Persian  territories;  and,  con- 
^ving  that  the  strength  of  his  fortresses  would  secure  him, 
be  resolved  on  resistance.  The  King  of  Bokhara  had  sent 
a  mission  advising  him  to  submit :  he  not  only  treated  this 
friendly  counsel  with  disdain,  but  in  violation  of  laws  which 
the  most  savage  nations  respect,  slew  those  by  whom  it  was 
eoDveyed.  This  conduct  greatly  irritated  N&dir,  who,  after 
he  had  defeated  his  army  and  made  him  prisonor,  doomed 
him,  and  twenty  of  his  chief  officers,  to  death".  The  pos- 
•esaions  of  Ilburz  were  bestowed  on  Taher  Khan,  a  cousia 
of  the  sovereign  of  Bokhara,  and  consequently  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  celebrated  Chenghiz  *. 
When  the  winter  of  this  year  was  far  advanced,  N&dir 

*  Heertt  Mebdae*!  Hiatory.    Sir  Wniam  Joneses  Worki,  v»l.  ▼.  p.  835. 

•  Meem  Mehdae,  in  hU  History  of  NAdir,  caXk  this  chief  TtJtM  Khaa 
NeYadi  QenghiTi,.    Sir  William  Jokes's  Worksy  voL  v.  p.  335« 
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marched  to  Kelftt^,  to  which  place  he  continued  from  his 
earliest  years  to  be  much  attached.  He  had  directed  that  its 
fortifications  should  be  improved ;  that  a  palace  should  be 
built;  and  that  aqueducts  should  be  constructed  to  improve 
the  fertility  of  its  fields.  He  had  also  ordered,  that  all  his 
treasures  should  be  carried  thither :  and  a  peaceful  retire- 
ment to  this  cherished  spot,  after  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war 
were  at  an  end,  was  the  most  innocent  of  those  dreams  which 
amused  the  fancy  of  this  most  indefatigable  conqueror. 

After  a  short  residence  at  Kel&t,  N^dir  proceeded  to 
Meshed,  which  he  had  made  the  capital  of  his  empire; 
and,  during  three  months  that  he  remained  there,  his  time 
was  passed  in  constant  festivities.  Five^  monarchs  had 
been  subdued  in  five  years.  The  empire  of  Per»a  had  not 
only  been  rescued  from  a  foreign  yoke,  but  its  limits  had 
been  extended  as  far  as  the  Oxus  to  the  north,  and  the 
Indus  to  the  east ;  and  the  hero,  by  whom  all  this  had  been : 
accomplished,  promised  his  exulting  subjects  that  the  Turks! 
should  soon  be  driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  £u«i 

'  **  KeUt  is  aboat  a  degree  north  of  Meshed,  on  the  road  to  Menr-i-Shah 
Jehaa,  and  is  situated  in  a  very  mountainous  country,  named  Ashdar 
Koh,  or  ^  the  Mountains  of  the  Dragon.*  It  is  a  very  high  hill,  aooessibla 
only  by  two  narrow  paths.  After  an  ascent  of  about  seven  miles,  you  readi 
a  fine  plain,  nearly  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  watered  by  a  multitude  of  little 
streams,  and  producing  com  and  rice  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  mountains  live  in  tents ;  and  the  only  buildings  in  this  de- 
lightful valley  are  two  towers,  and  a  small  marble  edifice  erected  by  Nadir. 
The  towers  were  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  paths,  and  the  house  for 
the  use  of  his  majesty.  On  quitting  the  valley,  you  continue  to  ascend  ; 
and,  after  travelling  about  fifteen  miles,  gain  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
on  which  is  another  plain,  not  so  large,  but  equal  in  fertility  to  the  former. 
Here  are  also  two  small  towers,  which  command  the  approaches,  and  are  the 
only  fortifications  on  the  Castle  of  KelAt ;  the  strength  of  which,  like  the 
Kela  Sufeed,  consists  in  the  steepness  of  the  rock,  and  in  the  difficulty  oC 
access  to  it.  A  single  stone,  hurled  from  the  top,  is  sufficient  to  stop  the 
advance,  if  not  to  efiTect  the  destruction,  of  an  enemy.**—XiNMiEE*8  Jlf(f- 
motr  of  Persia^  p.  176. 

«  The  two  AfiTghan  princes,  Ashriff  and  Hoossein ;  Mahomed  Shah, 
£mperor  of  India ;  Abool  Fyxe,  King  of  Bokharah ;  and  Ilbura,  ruler  of 
Khaurisn* 
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pbrate^  but  honour  required  that,  before  any  other  expe- 
dition was  undertaken,  N&dir  should  revenge  the  blood  of 
his  brother,  Ibrahim  Khan  %  who  had  been  slain  in  an  attack 
of  the  Lesghe^. 

When  the  army  was  on  its  march  to  D£ghestan,  an  event 
occurred  which  cast  a  dark  cloud  over  all  the  fiur  prospects 
then  dawning  upon  Persia,  and  exhibited,  in  the  strongest 
view,  the  miserable  condition  of  those  empires  whose  fate 
hangs  upon  the  disposition  and  talents  of  a  despotic  sove- 
reign. (An  advanced  corps,  chiefly  composed  of  AfTghans, 
\by  their  extraordinary  valour  had  gained  great  advantages 
orer  the  Lesghees ;  and  N&dir  was  hastening  by  way  of 
Sf  azenderan  to  their  support,  when,  on  his  march  through 
one  of  the  forests  in  that  country,  a  ball  from  an  assassin, 
who  had  concealed  himself  behind  a  tree,  wounded  him  in  the 
hand,  and  killed  his  horse.  The  prince,  Rizi  Kooli,  who 
was  near  him,  galloped  towards  the  spot  from  which  the 
abot  had  been  fired ;  but  neither  his  efforts,  nor  those  of 
the  guards  that  aided  him,  could  seize  the  furtive,  who,  fa- 
vored by  the  thickness  of  the  wood,  effected  his  escape.  He 
was  afterwards  taken  ;  and  the  historian '  of  N&dir  asserts, 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  chiefs  of  a  barbarous  tribe, 
who  cherished  a  secret  resentment  against  the  conqueror, 

y  This  accident,  though  it  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Nadir,  did  not  prevent  his  proceeding  to  attack 
the  Lesghees :  but  he  never  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of 
'  more'liazarJ.  These  mountaineers  defended  themselves 
with  desperate  bravery :  and  the  rugged  nature  of  the  coun- 
try of  Daghestan,  which  they  inhabit,  made  it  almost  im- 
possible to  subdue  them.   The  bravest  troops  in  the  Persian 

'  Ibrahim  Khan  was  an  active  and  brare  man.  He  enjoyed  the  full  oon- 
fideuce  of  his  brother;  and  his  sons,  after  his  death,  were  considered  as 
yrinoes  of  the  empire. 

*  Meerza  Mehdee. 

*  Meera  Blehdee,  the  historian  of  N4dir,  states,  that  the  name  of  this 
person  was  Aga  Aleerza,  the  son  of  Delavnr,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Taimnl. 
The  assassin's  name  was  Neek-kuddum,  who,  he  asserts,  oonfawed  his 
crime,  and  therefore  only  lost  his.  eyes. 
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anny  were  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  this  harassing 
and  the  preparations  which  the  Russians  began  to  make  at 
Astracan,  though  dictated  by  the  fear  that  N&dir  meant  ti» 
invade  their  country  after  subduing  the  Lesghees",  gavf 
the  latter  every  encouragement  to  persevere  in  their  rerist- 
ance;  and  the  Persian  monarch  was  compelled  to  reCirv 
with  very  partial  success,  and  very  great  loss. 

X&dir,  from  the  very  day  on  which  his  life  was  attempted^ 
had  entertained  suspicions  of  his  eldest  son,  Rict  ~i^^4fi 

■  We  meet  with  the  foUowIng  obserrations  of  Hanway  <m  thif  tnbjaet  t  •^ 

**  The  Leigfaeet  had  intimated  their  desire  of  putting  tbemielTei 
the  proteotion  of  Ruaiia,  from  the  time  of  N&dir*K  first  invading  their 
try :  and  it  certainly  was  the  interest  of  that  empire  to  support  the  inde* 
pendency  of  those  brave  mountaineers,  who  form  so  safe  a  barrier  agaiart 
the  Persiani.  The  arrival  of  the  Russian  troops,  indeed,  eontrihutei  li 
defeat  NAdir*8  designs ;  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  abandoa  an  eatMfe 
prise  to  which  his  skill  and  fortune  were  not  equal. 

^^  As  soon  as  the  Russian  general  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  IH* 
ghestan,  the  Lesgfaees  made  application  to  him ;  and  from  an  appvsii 
hension  of  the  danger  they  mi^t  be  exposed  to,  in  oaie  NAdir  vii 
determined  to  prosecute  hit  design  of  reducing  them,  they  wrote  to  lUy 
commander  as  follows  :— 

'  ^*'  Most  honored  and  most  accomplished  general  and  commander  in  diief. 
.  *(  Our  most  humble  petition  consists  in  this :  all  the  inhabitants  ti 
Dsghestan  having  been  informed  that  you  are  arrived  near  the  firontiefft  of 
Kislar  with  an  imperial  army,  and  that  your  intention  is  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect the  subjects  of  her  imperial  majesty  in  Andrewska,  Koslkoff,  and  Bazaa 
as  also  all  the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  the  states  bordering  on  the  domjnioag 
of  her  imperial  majesty,  after  longing  expectations  of  your  arrival,  we  hum 
•ent  our  deputies  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation  to  desire  your  interaM^ 
sion,  that  her  imperial  majesty  may  receive  us  under  her  puissant  protectiflD| 
and  permit  us  to  be  her  slaves.  We  are  determined  to  hold  the  goUen 
border  of  her  imperial  robes,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  evils  that  may  threafeaii 
tts,  we  will  not  be  dragged  from  them,  nor  seek  any  other  protection,  IMV 
acknowledge  any  other  sovereign  than  God  and  her  imperial  majesty. 

^^  We  hereby  take  a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  imperial  maJOTty, 
whom  we  most  humbly  implore  to  protect  us  against  our  enemies,  and  ia 
Her  exalted  clemency  to  give  a  favorable  answer  to  our  petition.  And  ihfJk 
her  puissant  majesty  may  know  in  what  numbers  our  troops  ooniist,  we  leod 
you  a  list  as  follows.** — Hakway,  voL  ii.  p.  401. 

They  transmitted,  with  this  letter,  a  summary  of  the  forces  that  the  dif- 
ferent chiefs  could  raise,  which  amounted  to  sixty-six  thousand :  but  thif 
■ooooat  of  their  strength  must  have  been  exaggerated. 
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He  Bumtnoned  him  to  his  presence.  The  prince  obeyed  i 
on  his  arrival  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  deprived  of  sight. 
A  respectable  European  writer',  who  went  to  Persia  two 
years  after  this  event,  appears  satisfied  that  the  assassin  who 
Hred  at  Nadir  in  the  woods  of  Mazenderan  was  employed 
by  Rizft  Kooli ;  who,  he  informs  us,  though  brave  and 
able,  was  violent  and  oppressive.  According  to  this  author, 
cm  hearing  that  N&dir  was  dead,  during  his  expedition  to 
India,  his  son  declared  himself  king ;  and  at  the  same  time» 
pat  to  death  the  unfortunate  Shah  TAmftsp  ^,  who  was  con- 
fined  at  Subziwar,  in  Khorassan.  The  same  writer  assures 
lis,  that  Nidir,  though  convinced  of  his  son's  guilt,  addressed 
tiim  in  the  mildest  and  most  humane  terms,  and  offered  him 
dmnplete  pardon  if  he  would  only  confess  his  crime  and 
promise  repentance ;  but  that  the  fierce  youth  rejected  this 
offer,  said  he  gloried  in  the  attempt  he  had  made  to  rid  the 
World  of  a  tyrant,  and  provoked  his  fate  by  the  coarsest 
abuse  of  his  father  and  sovereign.  It  is  probable  that  this 
author  received  the  account  he  has  given  of  this  transaction 
from  some  person  desirous  of  palliating  the  guilt  of  a  reign^ 
ihg  tyrant :  we  are  compelled  to  disbelieve  it.  The  flat- 
tering historian  of  N&dir  expressly  informs  us,  that  he  was 
deluded  by  the  gross  misrepresentations  of  infamous  men 
into  the  commission  of  this  great  crime '.  The  European 
pliydcian  *,  who  attended  him  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
Kfe,  asserts  the  innocence  of  Rizik  Kooli.  He  adds,  that 
Nfidir  was  so  penetrated  with  remorse  the  moment  after  the 
fleed  of  horror  was  done,  that  he  vented  his  fury  on  all 
around  him :  fifty  noblemen,  who  had  witnessed  the  dread- 
fbl  act>  were  put  to  death,  on  the  pretext  that  they  should 
have  offered  their  lives  as  sacrifices,  to  save  the  eyes  of  a 

*  Hanway,  voL  ii.  p.  339. 

7  Shah  T&m&np  was  put  to  death  hy  RIzi  Kooli,  as  Hanway  mentions ; 
hot  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was  hy  the  command  of  NAdir. 

*  Bleerza  Mehdee*8  History.  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  toI.  t.  p.  308. 
"*  The  monk  Basin  joined  NAdir  Shah  at  Derimnd,  in  1741,  and  re- 
naiiied  with  him  as  physician  till  1747>  the  year  in  whfdilis  wis  murdeted* 
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prince  who  was  the  glory  of  his  country  \     It  is  also  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  traditional  impressions  about  a  fact  com- 
paratively recent,  are  all  against  Nadir,  who  is  believed  to 
have  had  no  evidence  of  his  son^s  guilt  but  his  own  suspi- 
dons.     From  the  day  when  his  life  had  been  attempted  in 
Mazenderan,  he  had  become  gloomy  and  irritable.     His 
bad  success  against  the  Lesghees  had  increased  the  natural 
violence  of  his  temper,  and,  listening  tp  the  enemies  of  Rizft 
Eooli  *^,  in  a  moment  of  rage  he  ordered  him  to  be  blinded. 
*^  Your  crimes  have  forced  me  to  this  dreadful  measure,**  f 
was,  we  are  told,  the  speech  that  Nidir  made  to  his  soa. 
*^  It  is  not  my  eyes  that  you  have  put  out,^  replied  TXhk- 
Kooli,  "but  those  of  Persia**."     The  prophetic  truth  of* 
this  answer  sunk  deep  into  his  father^s  soul,  and  we  may ' 
believe  his  historian,  who  affirms,  that  he  never  afterwards 
knew  happiness,  nor  desired  that  others  should  enjoy  it.  - 
All  his  future  actions  were  deeds  of  horror,  except  the  con- 
test which  he  carried  on  against  the  Turks  for  three  years ; 
and  even  in  that  he  displayed   none  of  the  energy  and 
heroic  spirit  which  marked  his  former  wars. 

The  Persian  army  had  made  unsuccessful  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  cities  of  Bussorah,  of  Bagdad,  and  of  Moossul. 
Nadir  marched,  early  in  the  succeeding  year,  to  meet  a  large 
Turkish  force  which  had  advanced  near  Erivdn :  and  we 
are  told,  that  he  desired  to  encounter  his  enemies  in  battle 
on  the  same  plain  where,  ten  years  before,  he  had  acquired 
such  renown:  but  their  general,  subdued  by  his  own  fears, 
fled,  and  was  massacred  by  his  soldiers;  who,  thrown  into 
confusion  by  this  event,  were  easily  routed  by  the  Persians. 
This  was  the  last  victory  of  Nadir  ^,  and  it  was  gained 
merely  by  the  terror  of  his  name.     Sensible  of  his  own  con- 

^  Lettret  Edifiantes,  roL  iv.  p.  294. 

*  I  have  oonrened  with  the  desoendantf  of  Beveral  of  N4dir*8  chief  omrahi, 
who  all  concurred  in  the  truth  of  Meerza  Mehdee*s  statement. 

'  Persian  MSS. 

*  His  son,  Naser-dlA,  defeated,  about  the  same  period,  an  anny  of 
Toiksnear 
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didon,  he  hastened  to  make  peace*  His  claim  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  fifth  sect  among  orthodox  Mahomedans,  and 
the  erection  of  a  fifth  pillar  in  the  mosque  at  Mecca,  were 
abandoned.  It  was  agreed,  that  prisoners  on  both  sides 
ahould  be  released ;  that  Persian  pilgrims  going  to  the  holy 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  should  be  protected ;  and  that 
the  whole  provinces  of  Irak  and  Aderbejan  should  remain 
with  Persia,  except  an  inconsiderable  territory,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Turkish  government  in  the  time  of  Shah 
Ismael,  the  first  Sefiavean  king. 

The  conduct  of  N&dir  to  his  own  subjects  during  the  last 
five  years  of  his  reign  has  been  described  (even  by  a  partial 
historian)  as  exceeding  in  barbarity  all  that  has  been  re- 
corded of  the  most  bloody  tyrants  ^  The  acquisition  of 
the  wealth  of  India  had  at  first  filled  his  mind  widi  generous 
and  patriotic  feelings.  He  had  proclaimed  that  no  taxes 
diould  be  collected  for  three  years.  But  the  possession  of 
riches  had  soon  its  usual  effect  of  creating  a  desire  for  more: 
and  while  his  vast  treasures  were  hoarded  in  the  fort  of 
Kelat,  which,  with  all  the  fears  of  a  despot,  he  continually 
laboured  to  render  inaccessible,  he  not  only  paid  his  armies, 
but  added  to  his  golden  heaps  from  the  arrears  of  remitted 
revenue,  extorted  with  inflexible  rigour. 

N&dir  knew  that  his  attack  on  the  religion  of  his  country 
bad  made  him  unpopular,  and  that  the  priests,  whom  he 
peculiarly  oppressed,  endeavoured  to  spread  disaffection. 
This  led  him  to  suspect  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Sheahs;  in  other  words,  almost  all  the  natives  of 
Persia.  The  troops  on  whom  he  placed  most  reliance,  were 
the  Affghans  and  Tartars,  who  were  of  the  Soonee  per- 
suasion. Their  leaders  were  his  principal  favorites;  and 
every  pretext  was  taken  to  put  to  death  such  Persian  chiefs 
9S  possessed  either  influence  or  power.  These  proceedings 
had  the  natural  effect  of  producing  rebellion  in  every 
quarter  ^;  and  the  spirit  of  insurrection  which  now  displayed 

'  If  flena  Mehdee*8  History.    Sir  M^'illiam  Joneses  Works,  vol.  r.  p.  388 
*  Pars,  Shirwao,  and  Alazenderan,  were  all,  at  one  period,  in  rebeUxon. 
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itself  among  his  subjects,  changed  the  violence  of  Nftdir  into 
outrageous  fury.  His  murders  were  no  longer  confined  to 
individuals :  the  inhabitants  of  whole  cities  were  massacred; ; 
and  men,  to  use  the  words  of  his  historian^,  left  their i 
abodes,  and  took  up  their  habitations  in  caverns  and  deserts^ 
in  the  hope  of  escaping  from  his  savage  ferocity.  We  ar« 
told ',  and  the  events  which  preceded  render  the  tale  not  i 


improbable,  that,  when  on  his  march  to  subdue  one  of . 

nephews^  who  had  rebelled  in  Seestan,  he  proposed  to  put  / 
to  death  every  Persian  in  his  army«  There  can  be  littlA; 
doubt  that  his  mind  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of -phrensy 
which  amounted  to  insanity.  Some  of  the  principal  officeii 
of  his  court,  who  learnt  that  their  names  were  in  the  list  cif 
proscribed  victims*,  resolved  to  save  themselves  by  tb« 
assassination  of  Nftdir.  The  execution  of  the  plot  wai 
committed  to  four  persons,  amorfg  whom  was  Mahomed 
Kooli  Khan^  chief  of  his  own  tribe  of  AfFsh&r,  and  ^jUAh 
Beg,  the  captain  of  his  guards.  These  chiefs  took  aoraii-i 
tage  of  their  stations,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  urgent 
business,  rushed  past  the  guards  into  the  inner  tent,  whera 
the  tyrant  was  asleep.  The  noise  awoke  him ;  and  he  had 
slain  two  of  the  meaner  assassins,  when  a  blow  fnnn  SUAh 
Beg  deprived  him  of  life^ 

The  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  will  be  best  un- 
derstood from  a  short  review  of  his  principal  actions.  Bom 
in  a  low  rank,  he  appears  to  have  owed  the  distinction  whidi 
he  early  obtained  among  his  rude  associates,  to  his  uncommon 
bodily  strength,  his  determined  courage,  and  a  strong  natural 
sense,  which,  though  afterwards  improved  by  experience^  ■ 
was  never  cultivated  by  education..  The  wretched  condi* 
tion  of  his  native  country  was  calculated  to  excite  in 


'  Hanwftj,  Tol.  11.  p.  43S« 

^  AU  Kooli  Khan. 

*  The  physician  Bazin  states,  that  N&dir  had  informed  the  chief  of  thfe 
Affghans  that  he  entirely  reposed  on  the  fidelity  of  his  oorpa,  and  that  lie 
maant  they  should  next  day  seiie  and  ImpriAon  all  the  offioen  of  his  guards. 
^^LiUf99  Ed^flmU9$y  foL  It.  p.  318. 
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ardent  mind  the  noblest  ambition :  and  when  we  reflect  on 
|he  success  which  attended  his  first  efforts  against  the  Aff- 
ghans,  we  are  almost  reconciled  to  his  usurping  the  name 
uf  that  sovereignty^  the  substance  of  which  he  had  long 
fl^ioyed,  and  which  he  could  not  have  resigned  without 
extreme  danger,  both  to  himself  and  to  a  nation  that  had 
been  saved  by  his  valour  and  his  genius. 

After  expelling  the  barbarous  invaders  from  the  centnd 
piovinces  of  Persia,  and  after  obtaining  the  most  signal  vie* 
lories  over  the  Turks,  his  next  labour  was  to  restore  the 
throne  to  its  former  glory :  and  when  he  had  conquered 
Candahar  and  Cabool,  he  sought  (and  with  success)  to  add 
to  the  strength  of  his  empire^  by  converting  the  most  dan* 
gerous  of  her  enemies  into  the  bravest  of  her  defenders. 
The  causes  of  his  expedition  to  India  have  been  explained; 
jmdf  though  it  brought  misery  to  thousands,  perhaps  there 
tierer  was  a  conquest  of  such  magnitude  made  by  an  Asiatic 
prince,  with  less  crime  in  the  conqueror.  The  riches  and 
i«iown  which  he  obtained  by  this  enterprise,  gave  him 
great  means  of  restoring  Persia  to  her  ancient  splendour ) 
•nd  his  invasion  of  Bokhara,  while  it  was  the  best,  and 
iodeed  the  only  way  to  secure  the  continued  tranquillity  of 
his  own  possessions,  added,  perhaps,  still  more  to  his  fame 
and  power.  His  generous  treatment  of  the  humbled  mo- 
narch of  that  country,  and  his  conduct  to  the  Emperor  of 
India,  showed  that  Nftdir  desired  to  trust  more  to  the  im- 
pression of  his  arms,  than  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions, 
for  the  future  security  of  his  power. 

Hitherto  this  monarch,  whether  we  consider  the  noble 
and  patriotic  object  which  first  stimulated  his  ambition,  the 
irakmr  and  ability  he  displayed,  the  comparative  moderation 
with  which  he  used  success,  or  the  glorious  deeds  he  per« 
formed,  is  entitled  to  great,  if  not  unqualified,  admira^ 
tion.  The  dreadful  change  which  took  place  in  his  dispo- 
mtion  and  character  has  been  narrated.  From  the  time 
when  his  mind  was  subdued  by  avarice  and  suspicion,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  tyrants :  and  Persia)  by  a^ 
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strange  destiny,  seemed  doomed  to  receive  her  death  from 
that  hand,  to  which,  a  few  years  before,  she  had  owed  her 
existence."^ 

When  the  mind  of  NSdir  was  in  its  most  disturbed  and 
phrensied  state,  he  continued  to  brood  over  those  plans 
which  he  had  cherished  in  his  happier  days.  He  anxiously 
desired  to  encourage  trade ;  and  thought  that  his  country 
would  not  only  become  wealthier,  but  more  powerful,  if  he 
could  form  a  navy.  The  aid  of  an  enterprising,  but  indis- 
creet Englishman"*,  enabled  him  to  commence  the  execution 
of  this  project  on  the  Caspian ;  but  the  eifort  produced  no 
benefit  to  Persia ;  and,  by  exciting  the  jealousy  of  Russia^ 
proved  destructive  to  an  infant  commerce,  which  British 
merchants  had  established  in  that  quarter.  NSdir  had  also 
ordered  ships  to  be  built  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
and,  with  the  true  spirit  of  an  unreflecting  despot,  com- 
manded that  timber  for  that  purpose  should  be  convejred 
from  the  forests  of  Mazenderan,  a  distance  of  more  than 
six  hundred  miles,  and  through  a  country  which  had  neither 
canals,  roads,  nor  wheel  carriages.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
intervening  provinces  were  compelled  to  contribute  their 
labour  to  this  object,  which  was  never  accomplished.  The 
rude  ribs  of  an  ill-constructed  vessel  were  to  be  seen  some 
years  ago  on  the  beach  at  Abusheher,  and  seemed  spared  to 
be  the  memorial  of  the  folly  of  this  attempt ". 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  anxiety  with  whidi 
NIkdir  desired  to  encourage  commerce,  in  his  conduct  to* 
wards  our  countryman,  Han  way,  who  visited  his  camp  three 
years  before  his  death,  at  a  time  when  Persia  was  devas- 

"*  The  name  of  this  person  wan  Elton  :  for  an  account  of  his  procoedingt 
and  their  consequences,  see  the  Works  of  Jonas  Han  way. 

^  He  also  directed  an  immense  quantity  of  marble  to  be  carried  from 
Aderbejan,  to  ornament  his  palaces  at  KeUt  and  Meshed,  the  transport  of 
which  caused  almost  as  much  misery  as  conveyinf^  the  timber.  In  1810  I 
▼isited  the  quarry  where  this  marble  was  found,  and  saw  a  great  number  of 
half-finished  blocks,  which  had  lain  untouched  since  his  death.  This  quarry 
is  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Oormeah,  and  about  eighteen  miles  from  tbt 
townof  MMgi. 
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tated  by  his  oppression  and  cruelty.  The  monarch  oom- 
manded  that  all  the  losses  which  this  eminent  merchant  had 
sustained  by  the  rebellion  at  Asterabad,  should  be  made 
goody  either  by  the  restoration  of  his  merchandise ^^  or  from 
the  sale  of  the  property  of  his  plunderers. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  N&dir  desired  to  change 
the  reli^on  of  his  country.  His  first  idea,  probably,  was  to 
destroy,  with  the  tenets  of  the  Sheah  sect,  the  veneration 
and  attachment  of  those  who  held  them  for  the  Seifavean 
dynasty,  by  whom  this  faith  had  first  been  established  as 
the  national  religion.  He  also  desired,  as  has  been  noticed, 
to  do  away  religious  distinctions,  which  seemed  likely  to 
interfere  with  his  schemes  of  ambition.  We  have  the 
strongest  evidence  to  conclude,  that  his  conduct  on  this 
point  was  wholly  uninfluenced  by  other  motives  than  those 
of  policy.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  had  no  fixed  reli- 
gious sentiments. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  India,  he  directed  that  the 
tour  Evangelists  should  be  translated  into  Persian ;  and 
when  this  work  was  finished  in  a  very  incorrect  manner  by 
iome  Romish  and  Armenian  priests,  who  wrote  under  the 

*  A  Persian  MS.  in  my  possession  relates  an  anecdote  of  N&dir  at  this 
period,  which  shows  how  he  understood  the  fedings  of  the  most  ignorant 
and  the  wickedest  of  his  subjects.  A  native  merchant,  travelling  from 
Cabool,  had  been  robbed  in  a  plain  near  Nishapore,  and  carried  his  complaint 
to  thi  sovereign.  '^  Was  there  no  one  near  but  the  robbers  ?*'  said  N&dir. 
**  None,"  was  the  reply.  "  M'ere  there  no  trees,  or  stones,  or  bushes  ?'• 
**  Yes,*'  said  the  man,  *^  there  was  one  large  solitary  tree,  under  whose 
•hade  I  was  reposing  when  I  was  attacked."  Nadir,  on  hearing  this, 
affeeted  great  fury,  and  ordered  two  executioners  to  proceed,  and  flog  the 
tree  every  morning,  till  it  either  restored  the  lost  property  or  revealed  the 
aimes  of  the  thieves.  The  mandate  of  a  king  of  Persia  is  always  law ;  that 
of  Nidir  was  as  irrevocable  as  fate.  The  executioners  went ;  and  the  tree 
had  not  suffered  flagellation  above  a  week,  when  all  the  stolen  goods  were 
Ibiiad  one  morning  at  its  root.  The  alarmed  robbers,  who  soon  heard  of 
the  extravagant  severity  which  inflicted  such  blows  on  an  inanimate  sub- 
•tanoe,  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  horrible  punishment  that  awaited 
them,  if  they  were  ever  discovered.  When  the  result  was  reported  to 
NIdir,  he  smiled,, and  said,  ^'  I  knew  what  flogging  that  tree  would 
produce." 

Vol.  II.  E 
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Buperintendeiice  of  his  secretary  >*,  he  summoiied  mom 
Christian  priests,  Jewish  rabbies,  and  Mahomedan  inool* 
lahs,  to  his  presence  4.  Extracts  from  the  imperfect  trans* 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  were  read  to  him,  and  ha 
amused  himself,  and  some  of  his  hearers,  with  ludicrous 
remarks  on  the  mysterious  parts  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  tenets  of  the  Jews,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Mahome- 
dans,  were  treated  with  the  same  freedom  ;  and  the  tyrant 
broke  up  the  assembly  with  a  declaration,  that,  if  God 
spared  him,  he  would  make  a  religion  much  better  than  any 
which  mankind  yet  possessed. 

The  Seffavean  kings  had  established  a  powerful  hierarchy 
in  their  dominions,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  Sudder^i^QQl* 
Suddoor,  or  chief  pontiff.  This  body,  who  always  possessed 
much  wealth,  had  enjoyed  not  only  a  great  share  in  the  go« 
yemment,  but  of  the  revenues,  under  the  weak  and  bigoted 
Shah  Sultan  Hoossein.  The  fate  of  that  prince  had  brought 
popular  indignation  on  every  measure  with  which  his  me- 
mory  was  associated ;  and  Nddir,  therefore,  proceeded,  with* 
out  alarm,  to  plunder  the  ecclesiastics.  Immediately  after 
he  was  crowned,  he  assembled  a  number  of  the  principal 
priests,  and  demanded  of  them  in  what  manner  the  immense 
revenues '  were  appropriated.  They  replied,  "  in  support- 
ing priests,  colleges,  and  mosques.  In  the  latter,  we  con- 
tinually offer  up  prayers  to  God  for  the  success  of  our  sove- 
reigns."— *^  Your  prayers,"  said  NAdir,  '*  are  evidently  not 
acceptable  to  the  Almighty,  for  the  empire  suffered  its  great- 
est decline  when  your  order  was  most  encouraged.  It  has 
been  rescued  from  destruction  by  my  brave  soldiers,  who  arej 
therefore,  to  be  deemed  God's  chosen  instruments,  and  your 
wealth  must  henceforward  be  applied  to  their  support.*" 

f  Meerta  Mehdee,  who  wai  alio  the  author  o{  his  hiitory.  Hanway  tells 
ui,  that  ttiis  traiiilation,  which  was  completed  in  six  months,  wae  drensA 
up  with  glosses  and  fables  to  make  it  agree  with  the  koran. 

4  May  1741.     Hanway,  vol.  ii.  p.  404. 

'  Hanway,  yoL  ii.  p.  343.    Hanway  calculatee  this  amount  at  Bisrly 
fifth  of  the  revenue  of  the  country,  or  about  a  million  sterling. 
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At  the  same  time  that  Nftdir  seized  almost  the  whole  of 
the  church  revenue,  he  abolished  the  duties  of  the  chief  pon- 
tiff, but  left  the  name,  and  gave  the  person  who  bore  it  a 
flBall  pension.  His  conduct  to  the  priesthood,  though  it 
excited  no  commotion  at  the  moment,  was,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  impolitic  acts  that  he  ever  committed.  This  order 
became  the  active  disseminators  of  sedition ;  and,  as  the  envy 
whieh  their  wealth  had  excited  was  soon  changed  into  pity 
fiir  their  fallen  condition,  their  efforts  were  very  successful. 
NIdir  was  well  aware  of  their  sentiments.  On  sending  one 
of  hii  nobles  to  take  charge  of  a  distant  government,  he  con- 
duded  his  instructions  by  saying,  ^*  Remember  you  are  not 
to  communicate  with  the  moollah ;  but  I  know  you  will  meet 
Um  at  night,  and  talk  of  me.  He  will  call  me  one  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  in  the  universe ;  but  will  add,  that  I  am 
e  Tillain,  and  that  I  have  neither  mercy  nor  justice  in  my 
eomposition  '.'^ 

The  contempt  of  NAdir  for  the  arts  by  which  the  dervishes, 
end  other  religious  mendicants,  imposed  on  the  credulity  of 
Ma  countrymen,  was  shown  on  every  occasion.  Many  be- 
lieved that  the  holy  Im^  Rezd,  who  is  interred  at  Meshed, 
continued  to  work  miracles ;  and  this  belief  gave  rise  to  a 
number  of  impositions.  Persons,  pretending  to  be  blind,  went 
to  his  tomb ;  and,  after  a  long  period  of  prayer,  opened  their 
^es,  and  declared  that  their  sight  had  been  restored  by  the 
holy  ImAm.  One  of  these  was  seated  at  the  gate  of  the  sa- 
cied  mausoleum  when  Nadir  passed  ^  ^^  How  long  have  you 
been  blind  ?^  said  the  monarch.  "  Two  years,''  answered 
the  man.  **  A  proof,"  replied  N^dir,  **  that  you  have  no 
fidth.  If  you  had  been  a  true  believer  you  would  have  been 
emred  long  ago.  Recollect,  my  friend,  if  I  come  back  and 
And  you  as  you  now  are,  I  will  strike  your  head  off."  When 
Nftdir  returned,  the  frightened  fellow  pretended  to  pray  vio- 
lently, and  all  at  once  found  his  sight.    *^  A  miracle !  a 


'  Hanway,  vol.  ii.  p.  446. 
*  Persian  MSS. 
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miracle  r  the  populace  exclaimed,  and  tore  off  his  coat  in 
small  pieces,  as  relics.  The  monarch  smiled,  and  observed, 
"  that  faith  was  every  thing.** 

N^dir,  we  are  informed,  was  a  predestinarian ;  and  the  ^ 
Persians  believe,  that  even  in  his  phrensied  moments,  when  \ 
he  was  destroying  his  fellow-creatures,  he  thought  himself  \ 
an  instrument  of  Heaven.     As  a  proof,  they  relate  the  fol- 
lowing occurrence  °.     An  arrow  was  shot  into  his  quarters 
with  a  paper  affixed  to  it,  on  which  was  written,  ^^  If  thou  > 
art  a  king,  cherish  and  protect  thy  people ;  if  a  prophet,  >. 
show  us  the  path  of  salvation ;  if  a  god,  be  merciful  to  thy 
creatures.'*'     The  tyrant,  while  he  made  every  search  for 
the  author,  commanded  that  copies  should  be  distributed 
through  the  camp,  with  the  following  answer.     ^'  I  am  nei- 
ther a  king,  to  protect  my  subjects  ;  a  prophet,  to  teach  the 
way  of  salvation ;    nor  a  god,  to  exercise  the  attribute  of 
mercy ;  but  I  am  he,  whom  the  Almighty  has  sent  in  his 
wrath,  to  chastise  a  world  of  sinners  *.*" 

The  character  of  this  wonderful  man  is,  perhaps,  exhi- 
bited in  its  truest  colours  in  those  impressiohs  which  the 
memory  of  his  actions  has  left  on  the  minds  of  his  country- 
men. They  speak  of  him  as  a  deliverer  and  a  destroyer ; 
but  while  they  dwell  with  pride  on  his  deeds  of  glory,  they 
express  more  pity  than  horror  for  the  cruel  enormities  which 
disgraced  the  latter  years  of  his  reign ;  and  neither  his  crimes, 
nor  his  attempt  to  abolish  their  religion,  have  subdued  their 
gratitude  and  veneration  for  the  liero,  who  revived  in  the 
breasts  of  his  degraded  countrymen  a  sense  of  their  former 
fame,  and  who  restored  Persia  to  independence. 

The  morning  after  the  murder  of  Nadir  presented  a  scene 
of  the  greatest  confasion.  Ahmed  Khan  y,  a  chief  of  the 
Abd^lee  tribe  of  Affghans,  supported  by  a  corps  of  Oosbc^ 
made  an  attack  on  the  Persian  troops,  but  was  repulsed. 

•  Pertian  M SS. 

*  Hanway  alio  relates  this  occurrence.     Vol.  ii.  p.  442. 

'  Aooordiog  to  some  authors,  Ahmed  Khan  was  attacked  by  the  Persians. 
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I  He  left  the  army ;  and  proceeding  by  rapid  marches  to  Can- 
,dahar,  not  only  obtained  possession  of  that  city,  but  took  a 
.large  convoy  of  treasure  coming  from  Cabool  and  Scind  to 
the  Persian  camp.  With  these  means  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  kingdom,  which  soon  became  formidable  to  surrounding 
nation3«  The  chiefs  who  had  murdered  N  &dir  agreed  to 
place  his  nephew  Ali,  then  at  the  head  of  a  force  in  Seestan, 
upon  the  vacant  throne.  This  prince  hastened  to  join  them ; 
and  was  hailed  as  sovereign  of  Persia  the  moment  he  arrived. 
^  His  first  act  was  to  circulate  a  proclamation ',  declaring,  that 
those  who  had  slain  his  uncle  had  acted  by  his  order.  This 
extraordinary  document,  which  was  meant  to  give  security 
to  the  conspirators,  deserves  attention,  as  it  shows  what  im* 
pressions  had  been  made  on  all  ranks  by  the  horrid  cruelties 
of  N£dir.  His  favorite  nephew,  who  owed  every  thing  to 
his  bounty,  appeals  to  the  Persians  to  support  him  on  the 
throne,  on  the  ground  of  his  merit  in  having  destroyed  a 
despot ;  who,  to  use  the  words  of  the  proclamation,  *^  de- 
lighted in  blood,  and  with  unheard-of  barbarity  made  pyra- 
mids of  the  heads  of  his  own  subjects/'  "  We  commanded," 
this  prince  observes,  **  that  Mahomed  Eooli  Khan  should 
prevail  on  the  AiFsh&r  guards  to  seize  and  remove  the  tyrant; 
thus  performing  a  service  highly  beneficial  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  restoring  rest  and  tranquillity  to  the  nation*." 
The  same  proclamation  informed  his  subjects  that  Ali 
had  marched  to  Meshed,  where  he  had  listened  to  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  army,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  who  entreated  him  to  ascend  the 
throne,  *'  that  he  might  relieve  the  miseries,  and  repair 
the  desolations  of  his  country.^  He  concluded  by  stating, 
that  in  consideration  of  the  dreadful  extortions  and  cruelties 
of  his  predecessor,  and  desiring  to  appease  the  wrath  of 

*  All  Persians  agree  in  their  account  of  the  caases  which  led  to  the  death 
of  N&dir ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  this  declaration  of  All's  was  only  meant  to 
screen  the  murderers  from  future  imputation  and  danger. 

*  Hanway,  yol.  ii.  p.  451. 
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HcsrcD^  be  lamtted  tbe  iciaiutt  of  the  camBt  j 
all  txinuidhuarj  tmsa  tcr  the  two  taXkmmg. 

.ynak  AG,  viio  took  the  name  of  Adil  Slah,  or  <«  tdbe 
jftttt  kiDg,^  was,  bj  hk  profwiontj  endeaTomiii^  to  obcni 
popuWtt J,  fa»  acdanf  ^wed  that  be  was  at  once  weak  and 
crueL  A  pnty  of  bis  troops  bad  suooeeded  in  taking  bf 
surprise  the  fortress  of  Kelat,  which  cmtained  aD  the  trea> 
sores  of  NAdir.  Tbe  princes,  Naser-oUah,  Imim  Kooli, 
and  Shah  Bokh,  were  at  Kelit  when  the  troops  entered. 
They  fled,  bat  were  pursued  and  taken.  The  two  former 
were  put  to  death,  as  were  also  the  unfortunate  Riza  Koofi, 
and  thirteen  ot  Nddir^s  sons  and  grandsons.  The  only  de> 
soendant  of  the  conqueror  who  was  spared,  was  his  grand- 
son, Shah  Rokh,  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  We  are 
informed,  that  the  life  of  this  lad  was  only  meant  to  be 
preserved  till  Adil  Shah  was  established  in  the  power  be 
had  usurped.  It  is  also  asserted  that  the  tyrant  was  with- 
held from  destroying  him  by  a  fear  that  the  people  might 
demand  as  their  ruler  a  prince  of  the  blood  of  N&lir ;  and 
in  this  extremity,  he  proposed  elevating  Shah  Rokh  to  the 
throne,  and  continuing  to  rule  Persia  in  his  name. 

Adil  Shah  endeavoured  to  efface  the  impression  made  by 
his  cruelty  and  his  usurpation,  by  dispensing  with  a  prodi- 
gal hand  the  vast  wealth  accumulated  by  his  uncle :  but 
even  this  attached  none  to  his  interests,  and  his  reign  was 
short  and  inglorious**.  He  was  defeated,  taken,  and  de- 
prived of  sight,  by  his  brother,  Ibrahim  Khan,  whom  he 
had  intrusted  with  the  government  of  Irak.  That  chief  did 
not  at  first  declare  his  intention  of  mounting  the  throne. 
Aware  that  Shah  Rokh  was  supported  by  several  powerful 
nobles,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  his  person, 
and  of  the  royal  treasures  before  he  disclosed  his  views. 
He  failed,  however,  in  this  plan :  and  when  he  found  he 

*>  MaKmnfNl  Kooli  Khan,  the  chief  actor  in  the  conspiracy  against  NIdir, 
innirred  the  ditpleaiiure  of  Adil  Shah.  He  was  leiased,  and  given  up  bound 
to  Niidir*!  ladies,  who  fell  on  him  and  cut  him  to  pieces. 
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luid  no  reflource  except  a  bold  and  op^  attempt,  he  pro- 
claimed  himself  king :  but  his  reign  was  still  shorter  than 
that  of  his  brother,  whom  he  had  dethroned  ^  He  was 
made  prisoner  by  his  own  troops,  and  fell,  unregretted, 
hy  the  hand  of  the  officer  appointed  to  guard  him  to 
Meshed.  Adil  Shah  was  also  sent  prisoner  thither,  and 
put  to  death. 

Shah  Rokh  was  the  son  of  Rizfi  Kooli,  with  whose  mis- 
Ibrtunes  those  of  Persia  were  associated.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Shah  Sultan  Hoossein ;  and  he  had,  th^e- 
Ibre,  every  claim,  from  his  descent,  to  the  throne  he  now 
filled.  He  was  also  popular  on  account  of  his  youth,  his 
personal  beauty,  his  amiable  manners,  and  humane  charac- 
ter. But  all  these  fair  hopes  were  blasted  by  the  art  and 
mUtion  of  an  enemy,  who,  encouraged  by  the  confusion  of 
the  times,  sought  to  obtain  the  crown  by  the  destruction  of 
the  prince  in  whose  feivour  all  voices  appeared  united.  The 
name  of  this  person  was  Meer/^  SynH  M9hniirwH<.  He  had 
been  employed  in  stations  of  some  distinction  under  tikdiv 
Shah,  and  boasted  of  being  descended  through  a  female 
branch  from  one  of  the  Sufiavean  monarchs"^.  He  com- 
menced his  machinations  by  circulating  a  report,  that  Shah 
Bokh  inherited  all  the  rancour  of  Nadir  against  the  religion 
ol  his  country :  and  he  brought  forward  the  kindness  and 
-generosity  with  which  the  young  monarch  had  treated  per- 
JOQS  of  other  religions,  particularly  Christian  merchants,  as 
m  proof  of  this  charge.  He  was  the  son  of  a  chief  priest*'  of 
Meshed;  and  the  high  reputation  of  his  father  gave  him 
to  great  an  influence  with  the  whole  order,  that  they  com- 
bioed  to  favour  his  views.     Encouraged  by  their  support, 

•  Hii  yictory  over  his  brother  wai  gained  by  the  defection  of  Ali*t  army. 
H«  conquered  Ameer  Arslan,  however,  an  ambitious  governor,  who  had 
flMde  himself  independent  in  Aderbejan. 

'  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Sulim&n  the  Second,  the  father  of  Shah 
Soltan  Hoossein. 

*  Meena  DAood  $  a  man  of  such  celebrated  piety,  that  Shah  Sultan  Hoos- 
lein  btd  not  disdained  to  give  him  his  sister  in  marriage. 
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he  collected  a  body  of  followers,  and  attacked  Shah  Rokh 
before  he  could  assemble  his  troops.  vThe  young  prince 
was  made  prisoner,  and  deprived  of  sight ;  while  his  cruel  | 
enemy  was  proclaimed  King  of  Persia,  under  the  name  dt 
Sulimftn;  but  his  power  was  short.  YHsuph  Ali,  the  prin-  ■ 
cipal  general  of  Shah  Rokh's  army,  hastened  to  avenge  his 
monarch.  Sulim&n  was  defeated,  taken,  and  put  to  deaths— 
a  just  punishment  for  his  barbarity. 

Yusuph  Ali,  after  this  victory,  restored  Shah  Rokh  to 
the  throne,  and  assumed  the  name  of  regent.  But  these 
measures  were  opposed  by  two  chiefs  ^  one  the  head  of  a 
Kurdish,  the  other  of  an  Arabian  tribe,  by  whose  com- 
bined forces  he  was  overcome  and  slain.  Shah  Rokh,  who 
seemed  bom  to  be  the  sport  of  fortune^  was  again  sent  from 
his  throne  to  a  prison.  His  enemies,  however,  a  few  days 
after  quarrelled  with  each  other,  marched  out  of  separate 
gates  of  the  city,  and  came  to  action.  Meer  Aulum,  the 
Arab,  triumphed,  but  only  to  fall  in  his  turn  before  Ahmed 
Khan  Abdallee.  This  leader  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Nadir  he  proclaimed  himself 
King  of  the  Affghans,  and  had  just  added  to  his  other  con- 
quests that  of  Herat.  He  now  advanced  against  Meer 
Aulum,  who  was  defeated  and  slain ;  and  Meshed,  after 
some  resistance,  submitted  to  him. 

Ahmed  Khan  was  now  in  a  condition  to  attempt  the  re- 
ductionof  alrPersia :  but  the  prospect  was  not  inviting. 
Every  province  was  exhausted.  The  Affghans  were  still 
deemed  the  original  authors  of  the  misery  which  the  nation 
endured ;  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  alter  their  reli- 
gion had  revived  the  hatred  which  the  Persians  entertained 
for  that  race  as  Soonees.  In  addition  to  these  obstacles, 
the  example  of  usurpation  which  Nadir  Shah  had  given» 
had  inspired  every  governor  of  a  province  and  every  chief 
of  a  tribe  with  the  desire  of  rule,  and  Persia  abounded  with 


'  One  of  these  was  Jaffier,  who  commanded  a  hirge  body  of  Kftrds ;  and 
the  other  Meer  Aulum,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Arabs.-.i'ernan  MSS* 
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pretenders  to  regal  power.  Under  such  circumstances^  we 
must  admire  that  wisdom  which  led  the  AfTghan  prince  to 
withdraw  from  this  scene  of  turbulence,  that  he  might  ex- 
clusively direct  his  future  exertions  to  the  nobler  and  more 
Intimate  object  of  establishing  a  power  in  his  native  coun- 
try, which,  while  it  gave  a  crown  to  his  descendants,  raised 
his  nation  to  a  rank  and  consideration  far  beyond  what  they 
bad  ever  enjoyed. 

Before  Ahmed  Ethan  left  Khorassan,  he  assembled  the 
principal  chiefs,  and  proposed  that  the  province  which 
gave  birth  to  Nadir  should  be  separated  from  Persia,  and 
ocmverted  into  a  principality  for  his  unfortunate  grandson  ^. 
Tbey  all  agreed,  and  promised  continued  allegiance;  ex- 
pecting, no  doubt,  that  an  arrangement  which  placed  a  blind 
and  inefRcient  prince  at  their  head,  was  the  most  favorable 
for  their  views  of  aggrandisement.  Ahmed  became  the  gua- 
nmtee  of  the  independence  of  Khorassan,  which  he  justly 
ooDcluded  would  hereafter  form  a  strong  barrier  to  guard  his 
dominions  from  the  ambition  of  whatever  ruler  might  obtain 
the  crown  of  Persia. 

The  (blind  Shah  Rokh  continued,  as  was  designed,  to 
'  enjoy  the  name  of  a  prince ;  •  and  his  petty  court  was  sup- 
N  ported  by  the  revenues  of  the  city  of  Meshed^  and  its 
immediate  environs.  He  also  received  annual  offerings  from 
some  chiefs,  who  acknowledged  him  as  their  nominal  supe- 
rior. The  few  and  unimportant  events  relating  to  this 
prince  and  his  family  will  find  their  place  in  the  history  of 
those  rulers  who  rose  to  power  amid  the  violence  and  dis- 
traction in  which  the  empire  was  involved  immediately  after 
the  death  of  NSdir. 

f  Persian  31 SS. 
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REIGN   OF   XERBEEM  KHAK,   ZEND. 

The  History  of  Persia,  from  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah  till 
the  elevation  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan»  the  founder  of  the 
reigning  family,  though  it  occupies  nearly  half  a  century, 
presents  no  one  striking  feature,  except  the  life  of  Kerreen^ 
Khan,  Zend^.  The  happy  reign  of  this  excellent  prinoe» 
as  contrasted  with  those  who  preceded  and  followed  him^ 
affords  to  the  historian  of  Persia  that  kind  of  mixed  pleasure 
and  repose,  which  a  traveller  enjoys,  on  arriving  in  a  beau* 
tiful  and  fertile  valley,  during  an  arduous  journey  over 
barren  and  rugged  wastes.  It  is  pleasing  to  recount  th^ 
actions  of  a  chief,  who,  though  bom  in  an  inferior  rank^ 
obtained  power  without  crime,  and  who  exercised  it  with  a 
moderation  that,  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  was  as 
singular  as  his  humanity  and  justice. 

When  Ahmed  Khan  was  employed  in  settling  the  fate  of 
Khorassan,  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Kajirs,  (and  grandfather  to  the  present  King  of  Persia,) 
established  himself  at  Asterabad;  a  town  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  which  had  long  been  the  residence  of 
his  family ;  and  the  whole  of  Mazenderan  had  submitted  to 
his  authority.  His  father*  had  been  murdered  by  N&dir 
Shah ;  and  the  Kajirs  cherished,  in  consequence,  a  blood 
feud  against  the  descendants  of  that  monarch.  Ahmed 
Khan,  fearing  that  the  future  enterprises  of  Mahomed 
Hoossein  Khan  might  disturb  his  arrangements^  sent  a  corps 
of  Afi*ghans  to  attack  Mazenderan ;  but  they  were  repulsed 

^  Zend  was  the  name  of  his  tribe,  or  clan. 

*  Fatteh  AH  Khan,  whose  death  and  its  cause  have  been  noticed  in  the 
life  of  Nadir  Shah. 
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with  considerable  loss:  and  the  fame  and  strength  of  the 
diief  of  the  Eajirs  were  greatly*  increased  by  this  victory. 

The  province  of  Aderbejan  was  at  this  period  under  the 
rule  of  an  Affghan  leader^.  Ghilan  had  declared  itself 
independent  under  one  of  its  own  chiefs':  and  Georgia, 
fDEvmied  by  a  Christian  prince  of  the  name  of  Heraclius^ 
who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  under  Nddir,  had  assumed 
an  attitude  which  induced  many  to  believe  it  would  emanci- 
pate itself  from  the  subjection  in  which  it  had  been  so  long 
fadd  by  the  Mahomedan  princes  of  Asia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire, 
wlieQ  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Bukhtee^ree,  All  Murd^n 
Khan,  took  possession  of  Isfahan"*,  and  determined  to  raise 
a  pageant  of  the  house  of  Soofee  to  the  throne,  in  order  that 
he  might  reconcile  the  inhabitants  of  that  capital  to  his 
utorpation  of  regal  power.  Well  satisfied  that  he  could 
not  effect  this  great  object  without  aid,  he  invited  several 
dmrahs  to  join  his  standard ;  the  principal  of  whom  was 
Kerreem  Khan,  of  the  tribe  of  Zend.  This  chief  was  not 
of  high  birth  °,  and  had  obtained  no  command  in  the  army 
of  Nidir;  but  he  was  distinguished  for  his  good  sense  and 
courage.  We  are  told  by  the  historian  of  his  reign,  that 
Kerreem  Khan  from  the  first  enjoyed  an  equal  rank  with 
All  Murd&n :  and  that  when  it  was  agreed  to  raise  a  young 
prince^  of  the  race  of  Soofee  to  the  throne,  it  was  settled 
that  one  of  the  chiefs  should  be  appointed  his  minister,  and 

*  Ai&d  Khan,  who  was  one  of  the  generals  of  NAdlr  Shah. 
I  Hid4]ret  Khaq. 

^  He  attacke4  and  defeated  Abool  Fatteh  Khan,  who  was  governor  of 
die  dtf  on  the  part  of  Shah  Rokh :  but  he  appears  to  have  afterwards  oon- 
some  engagements  with  this  chief,  as  we  find  him  continued  for  a 
I  in  his  station  of  governor Tuarikh  Zendeah,  by  Mzerxa  Sadvc. 

*  In  a  genealogical  account  of  his  family,  written  by  one  of  his  immediate 
descendants,  Kerreem  Khan  is  stated  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  celebrated 
freebooter  of  the  name  of  Eym&ck ;  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  trace  his 
^oeent  farther. 

*  This  pageant  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Shah  Sultan  Hoossein :  he  was 
between  eight  and  nine  years  old,  and  was  crowned  under  the  name  of 
SliahlsDael. 
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that  the  other  should  command  the  army.  But  it  appears 
from  other  authorities,  that  Kerreem  did  not  consider  him- 
self on  a  level  with  Ali  Murd£n  Khan.  It  is  probable, 
that  his  ambition  at  the  commencement  of  the  connexion 
was  limited  to  the  prospect  of  succeeding  that  leader,  who 
was  very  old  and  had  no  children. 

When  the  forces  of  these  chiefs  occupied  Isfahan,  it  was 
distracted  by  a  number  of  parties.  Every  pretender  to  the 
throne  had  his  adherents  in  the  capital :  but  the  inhabitants 
were  soon  reconciled  to  the  new  government.  The  troops 
of  Ali  Murdfin  Khan  at  first  committed  some  excesses,  but 
no  blood  was  shed ;  and  that  omrah,  though  stern  and  se- 
vere in  his  manner,  was  neither  cruel  nor  unjust  p.  His 
fame,  however,  was  soon  eclipsed  by  that  of  Kerreem,  who» 
when  they  took  possession  of  Isfahan,  defended  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Julfi^,  the  quarter  where  he  commanded,  from  the 
slightest  injury  either  to  their  persons  or  property.  His 
conduct  was  more  remarkable,  as  they  were  almost  all 
Christians :  but  Kerreem  thought  more  of  their  condition 
than  of  their  religion,  and  displayed  all  that  moderation  and 
humanity  which  distinguished  his  character.  He  was  re- 
warded with  the  warmest  gratitude  of  those  whom  he  saved 
from  pillage.  Even  his  soldiers  respected  the  principles  of 
their  leader ;  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  directed  with  admira- 
tion and  astonishment  to  a  chief  of  a  barbarous  tribe  who 
refrained  from  plunder,  and  showed,  amid  scenes  of  violence 
and  confusion,  so  marked  a  love  of  order  and  justice. 

The  conduct  of  Kerreem  obtained  him  a  popularity  which 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Ali  Murdan  Khan ;  and  a  short 
period  brought  them  to  an  open  rupture.  Ali  MurdSn 
Khan  had  taken  advantage  of  Kerreem's  absence  to  oppress 
the  inliabitants  of  JulfS,  and  afterwards  publicly  reproved 
him  for  the  vehemence  with  which  he  expressed  his  senti- 
ments on  this  occasion.  He  had  also  put  to  death  the 
governor  of  Isfalian  ^ ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  Kerreem 

v'  Persian  MSS. 

4  Abool  Fatteh  Khan. 
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would  be  the  next  victim  of  his  suspicion  and  resentment. 
Aware  of  his  danger,  and  preferring  open  hostility  to  such 
friendship,  Kcrreem  took  the  field  with  his  followers,  and 
declared  himself  the  enemy  of  Ali  Murd&n,  who,  after  a 
short  contest  with  various  fortune,  was  assassinated  by  a 
noble  of  the  name  of  Mahomed  Khan  %  and  by  his  death 
left  to  his  rival  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  Persia.  But  Kerreem,  before  he  could  expect 
to  preserve  those  territories  in  peace,  had  still  to  contend 
with  many  and  powerful  enemies.  Before  we  proceed  to 
narrate  the  wars  in  which  he  engaged,  it  will  be  useful  to 
take  a  view  of  the  means  and  impressions  to  which  he 
trusted  for  success,  and  to  which  he  ultimately  owed  his 
complete  triumph. 

The  Persians  may  be  divided  into  four  great  classes. 
The  first,  and  the  most  powerful  if  united,  are  the  native 
tribes,  who  continue  to  live  in  tents ",  and  change  their  re- 
sidence  with  the  season.  Their  habits  are  pastoral  and 
military^;  and  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  along  those 
ranges  of  hilly  countries  which,  commencing  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  Gulf,  stretch,  parallel  to  its  shores,  as 
far  as  Shuster,  and  thence,  taking  a  north-western  direction, 
Extend  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  to  the  borders  of 
Armenia.'  The  region  described  includes  Eerman,  almost 
all  Pars,  a  part  of  Irak,  and  the  whole  of  Kurdistan.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  countries  are  divided  into  many  different 
tribes ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  their  coming 
from  one  stock,  than  that  their  languages  are  all  rude  dia- 
lects of  the  Pehelvee.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in 
these  dialects,  but  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  inhabitants 

'  It  18  Stated  by  some  authors,  that  this  chief  was  a  reUtion  of  Kerreem 
Khan,  and  that  he  deserted  his  standard  and  joined  Ali  MurdAn  Khan  for 
the  express  purpose  of  perpetrating  this  crime. — Tuarikh  Zeruieah,  by 
MKEmzA  Sadvk. 

*  In  the  northern  parts  of  Persia,  where  the  climate  is  very  severe,  they 
inhabit  hovels  in  winter. 

<  Some  of  them  are  also  settled  in  Mazenderan. 
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of  one  province  understanding  that  of  another.  Since  the 
introductimi  of  the  religion  of  Mahomed,  no  king  of  Persia 
had  been  of  this  race.  That  country  had  cither  been  go* 
vemed  by  Tartar  or  Arabian  monarchs.  The  numerous 
tribes  of  native  Persians  had,  consequently,  always  been 
regarded  with  apprehension ;  and  a  jealous  policy  had  sought 
to  weaken  them  by  transplanting  them  to  distant  quarters, 
and  fomenting  internal  divisions;  but  the  great  oounterw 
pcHse  to  their  power  were  the  Tartar,  Turkish,  or  Turica* 
man  tribes  ^^  who,  at  different  periods,  accompanied  oon* 
queiors  from  beyond  the  Oxus,  fimn  the  banks  of  th« 
Volga,  and  from  the  plains  of  Syria,  into  Persia.  The 
usages  of  these  tribes  in  all  that  related  to  their  rude  babi* 
tations,  their  mode  of  life,  and  of  warfare,  were  like  thoM 
of  the  natives ;  but  they  had  continued  distinct,  from  the 
difference  of  their  language ;  and  that  circumstance  alone 
(had  other  motives  been  wanting)  would  have  kept  alive  ft 
spirit  of  rivalry  and  hatred  between  these  two  great  classes 
of  the  military  population  of  Persia.  The  Turkish  tribes, 
though  not  so  numerous  as  the  Persians,  were  more  power- 
ful, because  more  united  and  more  wealthy.  Through  all 
the  revolutions  of  that  kingdom,  they  had  been  kept  more 
concentrated,  as  they  formed,  from  the  conquest  of  Toghnil 
Beg,  till  that  of  Abbas  the  Great,  the  force  on  which  the 
different  races  of  monarchs  chiefly  depended. 

The  citizens  and  cultivators  of  Persia  were  not  warlike^ 
though  the  former,  on  many  occasions,  by  their  gallant  de- 
fence of  their  lives  and  property,  had  acquired  a  high  repu« 
tation  for  valour.  Almost  all  the  towns  and  villages  were 
walled ;  and  in  a  country  where  the  science  of  attack  was 
little  known,  the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  (part  of  whom 
were  always  a  militia)  in  repelling  attack  were  often  succesfr- 

*  There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  distinction  in  these  names,  whM 
9re  indiscriminately  used  by  Persian  historians  to  describe  the  tribes  in 
Persia  deriving  their]  origin  from  Tartary  or  Turkiitan,  and  ipeakiag  (he 
Turkish  language. 
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ful;  consequently)  though  this  part  of  the  population  seldom 
furoiihed  many  recruits  to  an  army,  their  attachment, 
inrii^  civil  warfare,  was  of  great  consequence  to  the  chief 
iriioia  cause  they  espoused.  < 

The  fourth  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  consisted  of 
I  number  of  Arabian  tribes,  who  entirely  occupied  the 
Lerel  country  between  the  mountains  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
rius  tract,  which,  as  has  been  before  stated',  resembles  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia  more  than  any  of  the  interior  provinces 
of  Persia,  had  been  long  abandoned  to  this  race,  who  from 
tbt  earliest  ages  possessed  a  superiority  over  the  Persians 
il  Ma.  The  latter  indeed  seem,  at  all  periods  of  their  his- 
tmy,  to  have  at  once  dreaded  and  abhorred  that  element. 
The  Arabs  had  consequently  not  only  possessed  themselves 
of  the  islands  in  the  Gulf,  but  of  almost  all  the  harbours 
ilaiig  the  coast  Their  children  maintained  these  posses- 
rioQSy  yielding  at  times  a  real,  and  at  others  a  nominal,  obe- 
Iknee  to  the  government  of  Persia ;  but  their  poverty,  the 
beat  of  the  climate,  and  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  combined 
irith  the  facilities  of  embarking  in  their  boats,  have  at  all 
ptriods  aided  the  efforts  of  this  race  to  maintain  themselves 
in  m  ttate  of  rude  independence. 

Sueh  was  the  character  of  that  nation  over  which  Ker- 
reem'  SIhan  desired  to  estabhsh  his  government.  He  was 
chief  of  a  small  tribe,  who,  though  described  as  a  branch  of 
that  of  the  Lac,  claimed  a  high  rank  among  the  native 
Pernaos^.  He  summoned  to  bis  standard  the  whole  of  this 
tUtoMf  and  urged  them  to  union  and  exertion,  that  they  might 
DO  more  be  deemed  a  conquered  people,  but  resume  that 
pre<«minence  to  which  they  had  a  right  from  their  numbers, 
thrir  valour,  and  their  glorious  descent  from  the  ancient 
heroes  of  Persia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  principal  cities  in 
the  empire  showed  from  the  first  their  partiality  to  Kerreem, 

s  Vld0  roL  i.  p,  9. 

y  Some  authors  assert,  that  this  tribe  reeeired  the  name  of  Zend  freoi 
being  diarged  by  Zoroaiter  with  the  care  of  the  Zend-a^reits,  or  Mriptare 
of  th«t  prophet. 
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«rbich  was  grounded  on  their  confidence  in  his 
and  justice.  The  Arabians,  who  had  preserved  the  haUts 
of  their  nation,  admired  the  simplicity  and  manliness  of  his 
character;  and  even  those  enemies,  against  whom  he  had 
chiefly  to  contend,  the  A£Pghan  *  and  Turkish  tribes,  who 
fought  under  the  banners  of  his  rivals,  considered  Eerreem 
Khan  with  respect,  and  placed  an  implicit  reliance  not  only 
in  his  pledged  faith,  but  in  the  generosity  of  his  dispodtioa 
and  the  probity  of  his  mind. 

Eerreem  Ehan,  after  the  death  of  Ali  Merd&n  Khan, 
had  two  formidable  rivals*  to  subdue,  before  his  power 
could  be  firmly  established.  It  will  prevent  confusion  to 
give  a  distinct  account  of  his  contest  with  each.  In  his  first 
action  with  Azad  Khan  Afighan,  the  ruler  of  Aderbejan, 
fought  near  Cazveen,  he  was  so  completely  defeated,  that 
he  was  compelled  not  only  to  abandon  Isfahan,  but  Shirax. 
Continuing  his  retreat,  he  entered  those  great  ranges  of 
mountains  which  divide  the  elevated  and  fertile  valleys  of 
Fars  from  the  arid  country  between  their  base  and  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  which  is  emphatically  termed 
the  Province  of  Gurm&seer,  or  the  region  of  heat  K  We 
are  told,  that  Eerreem,  discouraged  by  his  reverses  and  the 
desertion  of  a  number  of  his  followers,  had  at  this  period 
some  thoughts  of  seeking  that  repose,  which,  with  all  his 
ambition,  he  loved,  by  flying  to  India ;  but  if  ever  he  in- 
dulged in  so  unworthy  a  scheme,  he  was  diverted  from  it 
by  the  remonstrances  of  Iloostem  Sultan,  the  chief  of  Khisht, 
a  village  situated  in  a  small  vaUey  near  the  top  of  one  of 
those  mountains  which  immediately  overlook  the  Gurmft- 
seer.  That  gallant  soldier  represented  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  defeat  the  army  of  AzAd  Khan  when  entangled  in  a 
diflicult  pass,  which  they  must  march  through  before  the; 
reached  Khisht.      Roostem   Sultan   did   more  than   g^v 

■  The  Affj[(liani  were  mere  temporary  invaders,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
deemed  a  dau  of  the  population  of  Persia. 
*  Axad  Khan  Affprlmn,  and  Mahomed  Uoossein  Khan  Kigir. 
k  Tuarikh  Zendeah. 
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advice ;  he  offered  to  attack  the  enemy  with  his  moun- 
taineers, and  was  successful  in  persuading  Kerreem  Khan 
to  await  the  result  of  an  action. 

The  pass  of  Kum^ridge  is  in  extent  about  two  miles. 
The  road,  or  rather  path,  which  winds  along  the  edge  of 
the  mountain,  is  very  narrow,  (in  some  places  not  more  than 
two  feet  wide,)  and  consequently,  only  admits  of  troops 
marching  in  single  files.  The  surface  over  which  this  dif- 
ficult road  has  been  made  is  hard  rock ;  but  there  are  a 
number  of  small  hills  in  its  vicinity,  on  which  there  are 
neither  rocks  nor  vegetation.  These  appear  to  be  formed  of 
different  layers  of  pebbles  and  loose  earth.  They  are  very 
steep,  and  rise  in  clusters  of  low  and  high  peaks,  some  of 
which  approach  the  road  within  less  than  a  hundred  yards. 
It  was  in  the  peaks  of  these  hills,  and  in  the  most  inacces- 
sible parts  of  the  mountain,  that  Roostem  Sultan  posted  his 
men,  while  Kerreem  Khan  waited  for  the  enemy  in  the  val- 
ley below  ^.  The  troops  of  Azftd  Khan  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  pass  before  the  attack  commenced.  When  it  did, 
the  confu^on  was  instant  and  irremediable.  They  were  en- 
tirely exposed  to  the  mountsdneers,  who  took  aim  at  them 
with  all  the  coolness  inspired  by  security.  Those  who 
rushed  forward  were  met  and  destroyed,  before  they  could 
form  in  any  numbers,  by  the  body  near  Khisht  under  Ker- 
reem Khan.  All  who  remained  for  any  time  in  the  pass 
were  killed ;  but  retreat  was  impossible,  as  those  in  the  rear, 
when  the  action  commenced,  rushed  forward  to  support  their 
ixmirades.  A  few  brave  men,  rendered  desperate  by  their 
situation,  made  an  attempt  to  reach  their  enemies ;  but  they 
only  hastened  their  ow.n  destruction.  The  victory  was  com- 
ply ;  and  Kerreem  Khan,  attended  by  the  chief  of  Khisht, 

*  I  have  been  twice  over  the  ground  where  this  action  was  fought.  When 
I  visited  it  in  1800, 1  was  accompanied  by  the  grandson  of  Roostem  Sultan^ 
and  there  were  several  old  men  with  him  who  had  fought  in  the  battle,  and 
who  pointed  out  every  spot  they  had  occupied .  I  became  afterwards  acquainted 
with  Zil  Khan,  the  son  of  Roostem  Sultan,  who  with  feelings  of  just  pride 
xedted  to  me  the  particulars  of  this  action. 
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sUifd  ivuU!iMn.W  by  several  tribes  of  Arabians,  pursued  the 
tu^ici\<^  ^tiid  uDoe  more  occupied  the  city  of  Shiraz,  where 
he  i^i^^ovt'U  himself  in  recruiting  his  army.  He  had  no  fur« 
iIkhi*  vvutic^  with  Azad  Khan  ^,  who  was  soon  afterwards 
coai|Klk\l>  by  the  result  of  a  war  into  which  he  entered  with 
Mdhouicd  Hoossein  Khan,  to  fly  to  Bagdad ;  but  the  rul^ 
iU'  ilittt  dty,  though  he  granted  him  protection,  refused  to 
iud  him  in  any  effort  to  recover  his  possessions.  He  noct 
cudcavoured  to  engage  the  Georgian  prince,  Heraclius,  in 
his  cause,  but  with  no  better  success.  Wearied  of  a  wiui» 
dv'ring  life,  he  at  last  threw  himself  upon  the  clemency  of 
KLcrreem  Khan  ^,  who  received  him  with  kindness,  promoted 
him  to  the  first  rank  among  his  nobles,  and  treated  him  with 
H>  generous  a  confidence,  that  he  soon  converted  this  dange- 
rous rival  into  an  attached  fnend. 

The  most  powerful  enemy  of  Kerreem  Khan  was  Mahp- 
UH\1  Hoossein  Khan,  the  chief  of  the  Kajirs.  The  Turkish 
triln?  of  Kajir  had  been  long  settled  in  Syria.  They  wero 
linnight  thence  to  Persia  by  Timoor,  and  were  among  tha 
m>\v\\  tribes  who  raised  Shah  Ismael,  the  first  king  of  the 
Si'liavean  race,  to  the  throne^.  We  must  conclude  that  this 
irilk'  was  both  numerous  and  brave,  from  the  division  of 
thoiu  by  Abbas  the  Great  into  three  branches ;  one  of  whidi 
)u>  Htutioncd  at  Gunjah,  in  Georgia,  that  they  might  check 
iho  incursions  of  the  Lesghees^;  another  was  planted  at 
M^rvi  the  ancient  capital  of  Margiana,  which,  from  its  situ- 

*  Thf  anny  of  this  chief,  though  only  in  part  composed  of  his  countrymeii, 
Ytw  »iin  called  the  Affghan  army ;  and  the  great  Iiatred  which  the  inhabi* 
iMiiU  of  southern  Persia  entertained  against  a  niler  of  that  nation,  no  doubt 
«»|M»nito<l  in  favour  of  Kerreem  Khan. 

*  It  i«  stated,  that  Kerreem  demanded  from  Heraclius  to  deliver  up  AxM 
Khun,  but  that  was  an  act  of  which  the  Georgian  prince  Was  incapable. 
llowt*vt«r,  when  he  refused  the  Affghan  chief  his  support,  he  is  supposed  to 
biiV0  nHN)mmended  his  throwing  himself  upon  the  clemency  of  Kerreem. 

V  IVmlan  MSS. 

«  Thcf  I/esghees  inhabit  the  mountains  between  Georgia  and  the  Caspian, 
mid  MV  alike  remarkable  for  their  valour  and  turbulence.  They  are  uow  sub« 
JKl  U)  Russia. 
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ation  on  the  frontier  of  Ehorassan,  had  been  always  deemed 
the  principal  defence  of  that  province  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Oosb^ ;  and  the  third  was  settled  at  Asterabad^,  a 
•mall  province,  bordering  on  the  country  of  those  Turkuman 
tribes  who  dwell  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and 
who,  defended  from  subjugation  by  their  deserts  and  thdu: 
courage,  subsist  by  making  constant  predatory  inroads  into 
Persia.  The  first  of  these  branches,  which  was  settled  at 
Gunjah,  attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  NSdir  Shah ; 
and  in  compliment  to  him  took  the  name  of  Eajir  Affsh&r  ^ 
They  declined  after  his  death.  The  second^  continued, 
surrounded  by  enemies,  to  hold  possession  of  Merv ;  while 
the  chiefs  of  the  third  now  openly  aspired  to  the  throne  of 
Persia,  which  they  would  even  now  have  attained,  had  they 
iiot  been  distracted  and  weakened  by  domestic  feuds.  This 
branch  of  the  Kajirs  is  divided  into  two  great  families,  or 
dans ' ;  the  higher,  and  the  lower.  The  chiefs  of  the  former 
had  been  the  acknowledged  superiors,  until  the  elevation  of 
Fatteh  Ali  Khan,  who  belonged  to  the  latter,  to  be  the 
general  of  Shah  T&m&sp,  gave  him  an  influence  and  autho* 
rity,  which  led  to  his  being  recognised  as  the  head  of  the 
whole  tribe.  When  he  was  murdered  by  N&dir  Shah,  that 
moDarch,  who  desired  to  foment  divisions  in  this  formidable 
tribe,  gave  the  government  of  Asterabad  to  a  noble  of  the 

k  ^  The  tmall  provinoe  of  Asterabad  ia  sametimea  included  in  Mazende-i 
fSD,  which  it  retemblea  in  appearance,  climate,  and  prodnctiona.  Thia  ia 
the  andent  Uyrcania,  and  the  paternal  estate  of  the  present  King  of  Persia, 
aa  chief  of  the  Kajir  tribe,  who  have  entire  possession  of  the  province.  It 
ia  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea ;  to  the  south  it  is  separated  by  a 
lofty  ridge  of  mountains  from  the  districts  of  DAmghAn  and  Bistan ;  it  ez« 
tends  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  longitude  of  58°,  and  is  divided  from  DAghes-i 
tan  by  the  river  Ashor.  The  city  of  Asterabad,  the  capital  of  this  province, 
is  vtuated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ester,  on  a  bay  dt  the  Caspian  Sea.".^ 
Kl  Wicii*8  Memoir  of  Persia^  p.  168. 

A  Nidir,  as  has  been  before  suted,  was  of  the  tribe  of  AffshAr. 

^  The  name  of  this  tribe  of  Kajirs  is  Aad&nloo. 
The  Turkish  names  of  these  families  are  Voukhdree-bAth  and  Ash&kA% 
bM^  which  may  be  translated  the  higher  and  lotoer, 

F2 
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higher  family  ™ ;  and  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  the  son  of 
Fatteh  Ali,  was  compelled  to  save  his  life  by  taking  refuge 
with  the  Turkuman  tribes,  who  feed  their  flocks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town.  Aided  by  these  robbers  and 
a  few  other  adherents,  he,  during  the  life  of  N&dir  Shah, 
made  an  attack  on  his  native  district,  which  at  first  was  suc- 
cessful ;  but,  being  unable  to  maintmn  himself,  this  expe- 
dition terminated  in  the  death  or  ruin  of  almost  all  who 
were  rash  enough  to  attach  themselves  to  his  fortunes.  He 
escaped  again  to  the  Turkumans,  with  whom  he  had  esta- 
blished such  a  connexion  as  seems  always  to  have  afibrded 
him  a  safe  retreat. 

We  find  in  Jonas  Hanway  a  very  particular  and  curious 
account  of  the  capture  of  Asterabad  by  Mahomed  Hoossein 
Khan,  and  of  the  subsequent  dispersion  and  punishment  c^ 
the  followers  of  the  Kajir  chief.  Hanway  was  in  Astera- 
bad when  it  was  taken ;  and  when  the  valuable  investment, 
of  which  he  had  the  charge,  was  presented  by  Mahomed 
Hoossein  to  the  Turkumans,  he  with  horror  heard  these 
barbarians  demand,  that  ^^  the  merchant,  as  well  as  all  his 
goods,  should  be  given  to  them.  He  would,^  they  said, 
**  be  useful  in  looking  after  their  sheep.'^  The  Persian  chief 
was  too  generous  to  comply.  He  told  them  to  be  content 
with  the  plunder;  and  the  man,  thus  saved  from  looking 
after  flocks  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  not  only  obtained 
from  the  justice  of  N&dir  Shah  the  restitution  of  almost  all 
the  property  he  had  lost,  but  lived  to  become  a  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen  in  one  of  the  first  capitals  in  the  world. 

From  this  event,  until  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  during 
nearly  four  years,  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan  remained  with 
the  Turkumans  °.  The  moment  he  heard  that  the  con- 
queror was  slain,  he  appears  to  have  left  his  retreat ;  and 

™  The  name  of  thla  chief  was  Zum&n-beg.  His  father,  3Iahomed  Hooa« 
sein  Khan,  was  a  great  favorite  of  Nadir  Shah.  It  was  this  chief  who,  by 
the  order  of  Rivk  Kooli  Meerza,  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Shah  Tamasp. 

>  Tuarikh  Kajir. 
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we  find  him  a  few  months  after  in  such  force,  that  he  de- 
feated (as  has  been  before  stated)  a  large  body  of  Affghans 
belonging  to  the  army  of  Ahmed  Shah,  who  attempted  to 
penetrate  into  Mazenderan. 

Kerreem  Khan,  after  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
Sbiraz,  took  advantage  of  the  contest  in  which  his  enemies, 
Az&d  Khan  and  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  were  engaged 
with  each  other,  not  only  to  subject  the  whole  of  Fars  to  his 
authority,  but  to  possess  himself  of  Isfahan,  and  a  great 
part  of  Irak  ^.  He  was  soon,  however,  compelled  to  abandon 
the  greatest  part  of  these  territories ;  for  Mahomed  Hoossein 
Khan,  after  defeating  Az&d  Khan,  and  adding  Aderbejan 
to  bis  possessions,  directed  his  march  toward  Isfahan,  with 
an  army  far  superior  to  any  that  had  been  assembled  under 
one  chief  since  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah.  Kerreem  Khan 
made  an  attempt  to  arrest  his  progress,  but  in  vain :  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Shiraz,  where  he  shut  himself  up, 
determined  to  abide  a  siege. 

We  are  informed  by  an  intelligent  traveller  p,  that  success 
completely  changed  the  character  of  Mahomed  Hoossein 
Khan.  He  had  been  remarkable  for  his  mildness  and 
moderation ;  but  the  near  prospect  of  the  crown  made  him 
haughty  and  rapacious.  He  particularly  evinced  this  change 
in  his  conduct  to  the  inhabitants  of  Isfahan,  no  longer  treat- 
ing them  with  that  temper  and  justice  which  he  had  shown 
when  he  thought  their  attachment  of  consequence  to  his  in- 
terests. He  now  levied  large  contributions  on  the  city,  and 
allowed  his  troops  to  commit,  unpunished,  the  most  wanton 
excesses.  These  proceedings  were  equally  calculated  to 
diminish  his  reputation,  and  to  add  to  that  of  his  rival, 
Kerreem,  whose  behaviour  towards  the  citizens  of  the  capital 
had  never  changed  with  circumstances. 

Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  having  completed  his  prepa- 
rations, left  eight  thousand  men  in  Isfahan,  and  advanced, 

«  Tuarikh  Zende&h. 
p  Olivier,  voL  vi.  p.  70. 
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with  a  force,  amounting  to  nearly  thirty  thousand,  to  lay 
siege  to  Shiraz  ^,  The  defences  of  that  city  consisted  only 
of  a  high  mud-wall,  flanked  by  round  towers,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  dry  ditch :  but  in  Persia  the  science  of 
attack  is  not  more  advanced  than  that  of  defence;  and  the 
slightest  fortification  seemed  formidable  to  those  whose  force 
was  chiefly  cavalry,  and  whose  unskilful  gunners  could  only 
fire  their  unwieldy  cannon  a  few  rounds  in  the  course  of  a 
day.  Nevertheless,  every  thing  concurred  to  give  confidence 
to  the  benegers.  The  attack  commenced  at  a  season  when 
the  country  round  Shiraz  is  beautiful.  The  fields  were 
covered  with  grain ;  and  the  most  abundant  harvest  seemed 
growing  for  the  support  of  the  invaders.  But  the  hapcB 
which  the  first  success  of  their  operations  and  the  appearanoe 
of  plenty  inspired,  soon  vanished.  Their  batteries  were 
hardly  opened  before  they  were  attacked  by  repeated  sallies 
from  the  garrison:  while  their  attention  was  occupied  in 
repelling  these,  a  considerable  body  of  horse,  commanded 
by  Shaikh  Ali  Khan,  a  brave  and  able  leader  of  the  tribe 
of  Zend,  commenced  a  predatory  warfare  on  their  supplies  ; 
and  he  was  aided  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
country,  who  burnt  their  own  fields,  and  retired  with  their 
families  and  all  the  property  they  could  carry,  into  the 
neighbouring  mountains'.  The  efiect  of  these  measures 
was  a  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  camp  of  Mahomed  Hoos- 
scin  Khan,  and  discontent  among  his  soldiers.  The  delays 
and  hardships  of  a  protracted  siege,  which  often  weary  the 
patience  of  well-appointed  and  disciplined  bodies  of  men, 
are  altogether  insupportable  to  those  loose,  irregular,  and 
unconnected  masses  which*  constitute  the  force  of  an  Asiatio 
prince.  In  the  present  case,  the  e^'il  became  more  danger-- 
ous  from  tlic  composition  of  the  besieging  army,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  which  was  new  levies ;  and  some^  before  the  flight 

1  Persian  MSS. 
'  Tuarikh  Zendedh. 
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chT  Azfld  Khad^  htid  been  fighting  far  years  against  the  chief 
unde^  whdse  banners  they  now  served. 

While  the  %ht  troops  of  KetTeem  were  harassing  the 
besiegers,  that  chief  n^t  only  bravely  defended  the  city,  but 
employed  every  art  to  spread  defection  among  his  enemies. 
His  efforts  were  completely  successful :  the  daily  desertion 
of  numerous  bodies  of  his  troops  warned  Mahomed  Hoossein 
Khan  of  the  necessity  of  an  early  retreat '.  He  suddenly 
raised  the  siege,  and  marched  to  Isfahan :  but  the  corps  he 
had  left  there  dispersed  the  moment  they  heard  of  his  failure. 
Thus  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Mazenderan,  which  he 
reached  with  a  dispirited  army,  reduc^  by  desertion  to 
twelve  thousand  men. 

i  Kerreeny  £}ian,  after  recruiting  his  forcds,  and  restoring 
tranquillity  to  Fars,  advanced  to  Isfahan,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  most  sincere  joy.  The  inhabitants  wel- 
comed him  as  the  ruler  they  loved ;  and  their  example  was 
t  followed  by  all  the  principal  cities  in  Irak^  .  Kerreem  took 
care  to  preserve  a  feeling  to  which  he  was  already  so  deeply 
indebted.  His  military  career,  since  he  had  become  a  com- 
petitor for  the  sovereign  power,  had  not  been  fortunate. 
He  had  gained  few  victories,  and  had  often  been  defeated. 
His  condition  had  more  than  once  seemed  desperate ;  but 
still  the  preference  which  the  ciUzens  of  Persia  gave  to  him 
over  his  rivals,  always  enabled  him  to  support  reverses,  and 
to  take  full  advantage  of  every  casual  success.  He  could 
not  but  be  proud  of  an  attachment  to  which  he  had  no 
claims  but  such  as  ori^ated  in  his  personal  good  qualities : 
and  the  strength  it  gave  him  must  have  been  a  motive  for 
persevering  in  that  course  of  moderation  and  justice  by 
which  it  had  been  obtained. 

While  Kerreem  was  settling  the  numerous  provinces 
which  now  cheerfully  submitted  to  his  authority,  he  de- 
tached Shaikh  Ali  Khan  into  Mazenderan,  and  placed 
under  his  command  the  choice  troops  of  his  army,  in  order 

>  Tuarikh  Zendeah. 
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that  he  might  completely  subdue  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan : 
but  that  object  would  hardly  have  been  effected  if  the 
Kajirs  had  remained  united.  The  division  between  the 
two  principal  families  has  been  before  noticed.  The  chiefs 
of  the  house  opposite  to  that  which  had  for  some  years 
exercised  a  general  rule  over  the  whole,  either  tempted  by 
the  offers  of  Kerreem  Khan,  or  actuated  by  a  de^re  of 
revenging  former  injuries,  deserted  at  this  critical  moment 
the  cause  of  his  prince,  and  joined  the  army  of  Shaikh  Ali 
Khan°.  Several  of  his  relations  and  adherents  were,  in 
consequence  of  this  treachery,  put  to  death.  This  rash  act 
of  resentment  revived,  with  increased  violence,  the  feud  that 
had  so  long  distracted  this  tribe.  Although  these  events 
must  have  left  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan  with  little  hope  <^ 
success,  he  determined  to  meet  his  enemies ;  and  even  they 
confess,  that  he  fought  with  a  valour  which  deserved  victcny. 
His  efforts,  however,  were  in  vain.  Some  new  levies,  who 
had  just  joined  his  standard,  fled  soon  after  the  action  com- 
menced :  their  example  was  followed  by  all  his  troops.  He 
would  have  escaped  if  his  horse  had  not  fallen  %  which  gave 
his  pursuers  time  to  come  up ;  among  them  was  his  irri- 
tated and  implacable  enemy,  the  chief  of  the  Kajirs,  who 
had  deserted  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  He  could 
expect  no  mercy  from  his  adversary,  and  only  hastened  his 
fate  by  an  attempt  at  resistance.  His  head,  displayed  upon 
a  pike,  proclaimed  to  all  the  triumph  of  Kerreem  E^han 
over  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  the  rivals  ^  who  had 
disputed  with  him  the  rule  of  Persia. 

*  This  chief,  who  was  the  head  of  the  family  of  YoukhiU«e-hdsh,  was  alio 
named  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan. 

«  Tuarikh  Zendedh. 

>  Tuarikh  ZenddOi. 

7  The  principal  chiefs  of  the  family  of  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  including 
all  his  sons,  fled  to  the  country  of  the  Turkumans,  and  remained  there  about 
four  years  before  they  gave  themselves  up  to  Kerreem  Khan,  by  whom  they 
were  treated  with  consideration  and  kindness.  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  was 
the  eldest  of  those  princes.  Olivier,  in  his  account  of  this  transaction,  states, 
that  they  were  token  by  Shaikh  Ali  Khan  as  hostages  to  Shiraz :  but  this 
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The  conquest  of  Mazenderan  was  followed  by  the  sub- 
mis^on  of  Ghilan  and  the  greatest  part  of  Aderbejan ;  but 
the  latter  province  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  pretensions  of 
Fatteh  Ali  Khan,  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  A£PshRr,  who  had 
given  his  support,  at  different  periods,  to  the  competitors 
opposed  to  Eerreem  Khan,  and  now  ventured  to  proclaim 
himself  his  open  enemy.  He  was  defeated  in  an  action 
fought  on  a  plain'  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Tebreez. 
He  fled  into  the  city  of  Oormeah*^ ;  but,  after  sustaining  9 
si^e  of  some  months,  seeing  no  prospect  of  success,  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  Kerreem,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  pardon  him^. 

Before  Fatteh  Ali  Ehan  surrendered,  he  had  endea- 
voured, and  apparently  with  success,  to  engage  some  of 
the  principal  nobles  of  Eerreem  Ehan  to  enter  into  a  con- 
9|nracy  against  his  life.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and 
those  concerned  in  it  punished.  Some  persons  of  high  rank 
were  put  to  death.  The  Persian  historian*^  of  Eerreem 
informs  us,  it  was  for  a  participation  in  this  conspiracy  that 
the  gallant  Shaikh  Ali  Ehan  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
sight  **.     If  this  chief,  who  was  related  to  Eerreem,  and 

if  CfTidently  an  error.  I  follow  the  Tuarikh  Zende&h  of  Aleerza  Saduk, 
who  expressly  assertis  that  they  gave  themselves  up  some  time  afterwards, 
and  were  treated  with  great  humanity  and  attention. 

s  The  name  of  this  plain  is  K&ra  Chemun,  or  ^^  the  Dark  Meadow.** 

*  ^  The  very  ancient  city  of  Urumeah,  the  Thebarma  of  Strabo,  and  sup. 
poMd  birth-place  of  Zoroaster,  is  situated  in  a  noble  plain,  fertilized  by  the 
River  Shar,  and  on  the  south-west  of  the  lake  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
This  town  is  thirty-two  fursungs  from  Tebreez,  and  contains  a  population  of 
twelve  thousand  souls.  It  is  defended  by  a  strong  wall  and  deep  ditch,  that 
can  be  filled  with  water  from  the  river ;  and  the  neighbourhood  produces 
corn  and  fruit  in  abundance.  Urumeah  cannot  now  boast  of  a  single  ruin 
of  any  consequence ;  and  the  natives  are  not  even  aware  of  the  tradition 
coDoemlng  the  birth  of  Zoroaster.** — Kinnier*8  Memoir  of  Persia^  p.  154. 

^  He  some  time  afterwards  forfeited  by  misconduct  his  title  to  clemency, 
and  was  put  to  death. 

c  Tuarikh  Zendetkh. 

^  Olivier,  on  what  authority  I  know  not,  places  this  act  several  years 
after  the  date  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Tuarikh  Zendeah,  and  states, 
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whose  valour  had  been  so  instrumental  to  his  elevation,  was 
tempted  by  ambition  to  conspire  against  his  life,  he  merited 
the  dreadful  sentence  passed  upon  him :  and  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  justice  due  to  the  character  of  a  ruler,  who 
had  the  courage  not  only  to  forgive,  but  to  employ  some 
of  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  to  suppose  that  he  was  led, 
by  a  cowardly  jealousy  of  the  increasing  reputation  of  it 
favourite  general,  to  commit  an  act  which  combined,  if  it 
proceeded  from  such  a  motive,  the  deepest  guilt  with  the 
basest  ingratitude.  -^ 

Eerreem  Khan,  uiroughout  the  whole  of  his  struggle  ftir 
power,  had  been  partially  supported  by  the  Arab  tribe% 
who  inhabit  the  Persian  shore  of  the  Gulf.  A  large  body 
of  these  had  marched  with  him  as  far  as  Isfahan;  and 
though  their  discontent  had  compelled  him  to  predpitate 
an  acticm  with  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  in  which  he  had 
been  defeated,  principally  from  their  bad  conduct,  he  oon- 
tinued  to  value  their  attachment,  and  was  never  severe  with 
them  except  when  forced  by  their  excesses,  or  by  theif  re- 
fusal to  pay  tribute.  The  vigour  with  which  he  acted^ 
when  compelled  to  punish  them,  increased  their  respect* 
The  most  refractory  and  troublesome  of  all  these  petty 
rulers  was  Meer  Mohunn&,  of  Bunder  Reeg,  a  small  sett- 
port,  half  a  degree  to  the  north-west  of  Abushcher.  This 
chief  was  at  once  remarkable  for  his  valour  and  his  atrodous 
wickedness.  He  had  o£Pended  the  Persian  government  al- 
most beyond  the  hope  of  pardon ;  having  interrupted,  by 
his  depredations,  the  communication  between  Shiraz  and 
Abusheher,  now  the  principal  port^  of  the  kingdom.  When 
attacked  by  a  numerous  army,  he  defended  his  possessions 
on  the  continent  for  several  months ;  when  forced  to  aban- 
don them,  he  took  refuge  in  the  small  Island  of  Corgo,  near 
the  top  of  the  Gulf,  nearly  a  degree  from  Bunder  Reeg. 

that  it  was  imputed  to  a  jealousy  of  the  reputation  Shaikh  All  Khan  had 
acquired  with  the  anny. 
*  Gombnxm  wai,  about  this  period,  ahnoet  deserted. 
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On  ihis  spot)  which  ddes  tiot  contain  itiore  than  two  square 
mileB,  and  has  hatdly  any  cultivation,  the  desperate  Arab 
ncyt  only  supported  a  number  <of  followers,  and  defeated  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Shaikh  of  Abusheher  to  subdue  him,  but 
added  to  his  means  by  plundering  a  number  of  vessels,  and 
succeeded  in  surprising  the  Dutch  garrison  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Island  of  Kharruck.  These  successes,  from  giving 
more  scope  to  his  dreadful  cruelties,  only  accelerated  his 
ruin.  All  around  him  were  enemies :  but  he  might  have 
braved  external  danger  for  some  time,  if  he  could  have 
preserved  the  fidelity  of  his  own  tribe.  A  rebellion  of  his 
fidlowers  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Bussorah,  where  he  was 
seised  and  slain.  The  governor  not  only  refused  his  claims 
to  {m)tection',  but^  to  mark  the  detestation  in  which  he 
hdd  his  character,  directed  that  his  corpse  should  be  cast 
out  into  a  field  to  be  devoured  by  dogs.  The  death  of 
Me^  MohunnR  spread  joy  from  th6  Court  of  Shiraz  to  the 
flhotes  of  India.  This  monster,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
whose  crimes  was  the  murder  of  a  father,  possessed  an 
energy  and  courage  which  had  rendered  his  name  an  object 
of  universal  dread;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  still  pronounce  it  with  mixed  horror  and  appre- 
hension. 

The  territories  of  the  Arabian  tribe  of  Cha&b  extend 
along  the  sea-shore  from  the  River  Ta&b,  which  falls  into 
the  sea  about  a  degree  to  the  north-west  of  Abusheher,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Karoon,  which  bounds  the  kingdom  of 
Persia  and  the  province  of  Bussorah.  Their  chief.  Shaikh 
Sulim&n,  had  made  himself  so  strong  during  the  troubles 
after  the  death  of  Nftdir,  that  he  ventured  to  oppose  Ker- 
teem  Khan,  who  was  obliged  to  march  with  a  considerable 
fiyroe  to  reduce  him.  SulimSn,  alarmed  at  his  superior 
numbers,  embarked  in  his  boats,  and  sought  refuge  in  the 

'  The  Arabs,  thongh  they  held  Meer  MohuimA  in  abhorrence,  blamed  the 
Goremor  of  Bussorah  for  having  violated,  even  in  his  person,  the  sacred 
ilghti  of  hospitality :  they  believe  he  did  so  to  flatter  the  Ck>urt  of  Shiraz. 
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neighbouring  small  islands  :  but  he  was  glad  to  save  from 
destruction  his  fields  of  grain,  and  the  large  plantations  of 
dates,  on  which  the  population  in  this  part  of  Persia  chiefly 
depend  for  subsistence,  by  the  payment  of  a  considerable 
sura,  and  a  promise  of  regularity  in  the  future  remittance  of 
his  tribute  *. 

The  government  of  Kerreem  Khan  was  frequently  di»-. 
turbed  by  the  turbulence  and  ferocity  of  his  brother,  Zuckee 
Khan  ^.  That  chief  at  one  period  openly  rebelled ;  having 
possessed  himself  of  a  number  of  the  hostages  which  the; 
principal  officers  of  the  kingdom  had  given  as  pledges  of 
their  fidelity,  he  fled  to  the  tribe  of  Fylee,  from  whom  he 
expected  support.  The  attempt  failed ;  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  throw  himself  upon  the  clemency  of  his  ofibnded 
brother.  He  was  not  only  pai*doned,  but  restored  to  confi- 
dence and  employment.  We  find  him  immediately  after- 
wards detached  to  D^mgh/ln  *,  where  Iloossein  Kooli  Khan, 
Kajir^,  had  excited  some  disturbances,  which  Zuckee  Khan 
soon  quelled.  The  Kajir  chief  fled  to  the  Turkumans,  by 
whom  he  was  seized,  and  put  to  death  K  A  more  cruel  fate 
awaited  those  of  his  followers  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 


i  Persian  MSB. 

b  Zuckee  Khan  is  always  called  the  brother  of  Kerreem ;  but  was  only 
his  cousin  and  half-brother.  His  father,  Boodak,  was  the  brother  of  £y- 
mack,  Kerreem 's  father,  and  had  married  Byagh4,  the  widow  of  Eymack, 
and  mother  of  Kerreem  Khan.  This  lady  had  three  children  by  her  second 
husband,  Iskundcr  Khan,  Zuckee  Klian,  and  a  daughter.  The  latter  ob. 
tained  celebrity  from  beins^  the  mother  of  Ali  Moorad  Khan,  who  attained 
and  held  for  some  time  the  sovereignty  of  Persia. — MS,  Genealogical  Table 
of  the  Zend  Family. 

i  *''•  Damghan  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Hecatompylos,  for  some  time 
the  metropolis  of  the  Parthian  empire." — KiNNi£a*s  Geography  of  Persia^ 
p.  173. 

^  The  Tuarikh  Zende&h  states,  that  Hoossein  Kooli  Khan  had  been  placed 
in  the  government  of  this  place  by  Kerreem  Khan. 

'  This  chief  was  the  son  of  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  and  the  father  of 
the  reigning  sovereign  of  Persia.  In  the  Tuarikh  Zendeah  it  is  stated, 
that  ho  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Hoossein  Khan  Youkharee-bash, 
the  Kajir  chief  of  a  rival  family,  who  has  been  before  mentioned,  and  who 
was,  at  this  period,  governor  of  Asterabad. 
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ferocious  conqueror.  The  Persian  historian  "  who  describes 
the  expedition  to  D&mgh&n,  is  careful  to  inform  us,  that  it 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  inventive  barbarity  of  Zuckee 
Khan  first  made  a  garden  of  his  enemies.  He  directed  the 
earth  to  be  opened  at  equal  distances,  as  if  for  the  reception 
of  trees,  to  form  an  avenue.  Large  branches  were  then  cut, 
and  a  prisoner  tied  to  each,  with  his  head  towards  the  root, 
which  being  placed  where  the  ground  was  opened,  the  soil, 
as  it  was  thrown  in,  produced  a  gradual  suffocation.  It  is 
borrible  even  to  think  on  such  scenes ;  but  still  the  relation 
is  important,  were  it  only  to  make  the  mind  sensible,  by 
extreme  contrast,  to  the  blessings  of  civiUzation. 
.  The  terror  which  the  cruelty  of  Zuckee  Khan  inspired, 
was  no  doubt  useful  in  preserving  the  general  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom.  The  known  lenity  of  the  ruhng  prince 
had  encouraged  numbers  to  rebel,  with  an  expectation  that, 
even  if  unsuccessful,  pardon  would  follow  submission.  All 
knew  that  these  hopes  were  vain  when  his  savage  brother 
was  employed.  He  had  succeeded  not  only  in  repressing 
zdbellion  at  Damghin,  but  in  Mazenderan",  and  several 
other  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  every  where  his  track  was 
marked  by  blood.  The  very  rumour  of  his  approach  was 
at  last  sufficient  to  spread  dismay ;  and  those  who  most 
execrate  his  memory  confess,  that  he  greatly  contributed  to 
that  general  peace  and  security  which  Persia  enjoyed  during 
Ae  latter  years  of  Kerreem  Khan. 

The  troops  which  civilized  nations  maintain  for  their 
defence,  are  raised  indiscriminately  from  the  mass  of  the 
population;  and  the' power  to  support  them  increases  with 
those  resources  which  are  greatest  in  periods  of  tran- 
quillity. It  is  very  different  with  barbarous  states,  wliere 
the  armies  are  formed  from  a  class  of  men  quite  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  community.     They  receive  no  regular 

*  Meena  Saduk. 

•  The  Kajirs  of  the  Youkhdree-b^sh,  had  rebelled,  and  several  of  their 
diie£i  were  taken,  and  put  to  death. 
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pay ;  thus  their  means  of  subsistence  are  narrowed  or  ex- 
tended with  the  sphere  of  their  action.  Such  a  body,  if 
numerous,  cannot  be  supported  but  in  war,  where  they  live 
upon  the  enemy ;  yet  it  is  hazardous  to  disband  men  who 
have  no  pursuits  of  industry,  and  who  have  hardly  a  re- 
source, when  at  peace  with  foreign  powers,  but  in  internal 
troubles.  If  (which  rarely  happens)  the  wealth  of  a  rude 
government  enables  it  to  pay  an  army,  it  cannot  allow  it  to 
remain  idle,  idthout  the  certainty  of  its  soon  becoming  use- 
less ;  for  in  bodies  of  men  so  constituted,  efficiency  must  be 
the  result  of  that  individual  energy  and  experience  which 
actual  employment  alone  can  give  ;  and  the  place  of  which, 
in  regular  armies,  is  in  a  great  degree  supplied  by  the  in- 
fluence  of  order  and  discipline.  It  is  on  this  general  rea- 
soning that  we  must  account  for  those  constant  wars  in 
which  we  find  some  of  the  best  Asiatic  monarchs  engaged ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  these  considerations  influenced  Ker- 
reem  Khan  in  the  attack  he  made,  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  on  the  Turkish  territories.  He  had  continued  to 
display  as  much  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  his  power, 
when  sovereign  of  Persia,  as  in  its  attainment.  Aldiough 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  confine  the  pageant  ^  to  whom  AH 
Murd^n  Khan  ^  had  given  the  name  of  king ;  and  to  refrain 
from  the  mockery  of  false  allegiance,  he  only  styled  himself 
Vakeel,  or  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  and  seemed  to  act 
under  no  desire  of  personal  aggrandisement.  Attached  to 
Shiraz,  which  he  had  made  his  capital,  he  had  ceased  to 
lead  his  armies  in  person;  he  even  committed  the  large 
force  assembled  for  the  siege  of  Bussorah  to  his  brother, 
Sdduk  Khan ;  though  he  must  have  been  sensible  that  the 
ties  of  blood  only  rendered  the  abuse  of  so  great  a  trust 
more  probable.  Considering,  therefore,  his  dispodtion, 
and  the   state  of  Persia   at   the  time,  we  must  conclude 

^  He  removed  him  from  Isfahan  to  a  fort  called  AubAdah,  on  the  nmd 
between  that  city  and  Shiras. 
V  Vide  p.  o9. 
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that  his  prmdpul  motive  for  attacking  the  Turks  was  to 
preserve  internal  tranquillity,  by  employing  those  most  likely 
to  disturb  it  in  foreign  war;^:  and  having  taken  that  resolu- 
tion, he  studied  to  render  the  measure  popular  with  his 
8ul^ects«  To  men  of  the  Sheah  sect,  no  greater  encourage- 
ment could  be  offered,  than  the  prospect  of  conquering  that 
land  which  contained  the  tombs  of  the  holy  Ali,  and  of  his 
sainted  sons,  Hoossein  and  Hussun;  and  the  prominent 
ground^  on  which  Kerreem  attempted  to  justify  the  war 
was  allied  to  this  feeling  ^  He  demanded  from  the  court  of 
Constantinople  the  head  of  Omar,  the  Fachft  of  Bagdad, 
for  having  levied  a  tax  on  the  Persian  pilgrims  who  visited 
those  sacred  tombs.  The  answer  which  he  must  have  ex- 
pected soon  arrived :  the  Turkish  emperor  refused  to  aban« 
dan  his  servant  for  doing  his  duty,  and  S&duk  was  directed 
to  commence  his  march.  He  proceeded  along  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf  with  an  army  of  near  fifty  thousand  men ;  and  a 
fleet  of  about  thirty  vessels,  almost  all  of  a  very  small  size, 
which  had  been  fitted  out  at  Abusheher  and  Bunder  Reeg, 
accompanied  his  operations. 

The  city  of  Bussorah,  agmnst  which  this  force  was 
directed,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  that  noble  stream  called 
the  Shit-ool- Arab,  or  River  of  Arabia,  formed  by  thejunc* 
tion  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  From  their  confluence 
at  Koomfth '  to  Bussorah  is  nearly  sixty  miles,  and  it  is 
about  the  same  distance  from  thence  to  the  sea.    The  whole 


%  There  were  tevenU  other  pretezttu    He  aocoaed  Omar  of  having  pre- 

TCBte4  the  Persiang  from  gubduing  the  proTince  of  Oman,  by  the  aid  he  had 

granted  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat.     He  was  also  said   to  have  plundered 

■ome  Persian  merchants. — Tttarikh  Zende&h. 

'  Persian  BISS. 

*  ^^  Koom&h,  which  is  one  of  three  Apameat  built  by  Seleucus  in  honour 

€i  his  first  wife,  Apama,  is  situated  at  the  point  of  a  triangle,  formed  by 

the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris.     Apamea^  although  now 

dhrindled  into  a  petty  town,  was  formerly  a  plaoe  of  consequence."  (Kin- 

iiwr*t  Menuiir  of  Persia,  p.  287).    KoomAh  is  situated  on  a  low  flat,  appa^ 

venUy  with  a  rich  soil,  and  along  the  river  are  low  banks  to  prevent  the 

oonntry  being  flooded.    Here  some  oriental  traditions  fix  the  garden  of 

JBdeo. 
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of  this  extent  is  navigable  for  ships  of  large  burthen.  The 
Turkish  government  have  generally  some  vessels  of  war  at 
Bussorah,  but  they  are  seldom  in  a  state  of  equipment.' 
This  fleet  (for  so  it  is  termed)  appears  to  have  offered  no 
efficient  resistance  to  that  of  S^duk  Khan :  after  becoming 
master  of  the  river,  he  soon  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats, 
by  which  he  passed  his  whole  army  to  the  right  bank,  and 
immediately  commenced  his  preparations  for  a  siege.  The 
city  was  of  great  extent^  containing  a  number  of  large  gar- 
dens, as  well  as  houses,  within  its  walls.  The  inhabitants 
were  reckoned  at  forty  thousand,  and  the  troops  who  formed 
the  garrison  were  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  number.  The 
governor,  Suliman  Aga,  was  a  brave  soldier,  whose  cha- 
racter gave  him  every  right  to  expect  the  attachment  of 
those  under  his  orders.  The  walls  were  high,  but  not 
strong ;  and  the  chief  defence  was  a  number  of  bastions,  on 
which  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted. 

Though  the  siege  proceeded  slowly,  the  Persian  army 
made  progress;  and  the  weak  court  of  Constantinople! 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  a  possession  of  such  im- 
portance, ordered  the  Pachfis  of  Van,  Moossul,  Diarbekir, 
Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  to  march,  with  all  the  troops  they 
could  collect,  to  Bagdad.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  they 
were  meant  to  combine  with  the  governor  of  that  province 
for  the  relief  of  Bussorah ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that 
they  were  only  instructed  to  put  Omar  to  death,  in  the 
hope  that  his  punishment  might  satisfy  die  King  of  Persia, 
and  cause  him  to  desist  from  his  enterprise  ^  An  envoy 
was  sent  to  Shiraz,  to  inform  Kerreem  Khan  that  his  de- 
,  mand  had  been  complied  with,  and  that  the  cause  of  the 
rupture  was  removed.  But  Kerreem,  while  he  amused  the 
envoy  with  promises,  was  only  encouraged  by  this  proof  oi 
weakness,  to  prosecute  his  plan  ;  and  the  brave  governor  of 
Bussorah,  after  a  siege,  or  rather  blockade  of  thirteoi 
months,  was  compelled  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions. 

*  Olivier,  voL  17.  p.  34«. 
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Sftduk  Khan  used  his  victory  with  great  moderation,  and 
appeared  anxious  to  reconcile  the  inhabitants  to  their  change 
of  masters;  but  Ali  Mahomed  Khan,  the  officer  whom  he 
left  in  command  when  he  returned  to  Shiraz,  imprudently 
engaged  in  a  dispute  between  two  Arab  tribes,  and  sus- 
tained a  defeat,  in  which  the  Persians  suffered  severely,  and 
their  commander  was  slain.  S&duk,  on  hearing  this, 
hastened  to  Bussorah ;  by  his  conciliating  manner  and  good 
conduct  °,  he  restored  peace,  and  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  conquest  till  the  death  of  Kerreem  Khan, 
when  a  regard  for  his  personal  interests  and  safety  led  him 
to  abandon  it.  The  Turkish  government,  by  this  accident, 
regained,  without  having  made  any  effort  for  its  recovery, 
one  of  their  most  important  possessions  in  that  quarter  of 
Asia. 

From  the  invasion  of  the  Affghans  till  the  latter  years 
of  Kerreem  Khan,  European  nations  had  maintiuned  but 
little  intercourse  with  Persia,  as  its  distracted  state  was  very 
unfavorable  for  commerce.  The  English  had  removed  their 
factory  from  Gombroon  in  consequence  of  the  oppressive 
conduct  of  a  governor  of  L^r  ^ ;  but  they  had  afterwards 
fixed  it  at  Abusheher,  where  it  continued  subject  to  ail  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  chan^ng  and  unsettled  government  within 
the  dominions  of  which  it  was  established. 

The  Dutch  still  carried  on  a  trade  with  Persia  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  Turkey ;  and  an  event  occun'ed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Kerreem  Khan,  which,  if  their  power 
had  not  been  on  the  decline,  would  have  given  them  a  per- 
manent and  superior  influence  to  all  their  European  rivals 

*  He  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  English.  He  told  the  resident, 
that  the  factory  he  lived  in  was  the  only  house  fit  for  him  to  occupy,  but  that, 
so  great  was  bis  respect  for  the  English  nation,  he  would  not  take  it  if  the 
walls  were  of  gold. 

'  Naser  Khan,  who,  in  1761,  forced  them  to  give  him  a  thousand  to- 
mins.  The  court  of  Directors,  on  hearing  of  this,  ordered  them  to  quit  the 
factory.  Naser  Khan,  who  had  committed  other  outrages,  was  taken  pri- 
aoner  by  Kerreem  Khan  in  1763,  and  carried  to  Shiraz. 

Vol,  II.  O 
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on  these  shores.  Baron  Kniphausen,  a  man  of  considerable 
ability,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Dutch  government  of 
Batavia  their  agent  at  Bussorali.  The  Turkish  governor 
of  that  place,  on  the  pretext  that  the  baron  had  transgressed 
the  laws-  y*  of  the  country,  imprisoned  him,  and  refused  his 
release  till  he  had  paid  a  considerable  sum  of  money  *.  The 
baron  proceeded  to  Batavia,  justified  himself  completely  to 
hi»  superiors,  and  then  laid  before  them  a  plan  which  com- 
bined the  resentment  of  the  injury  offered  to  his  country  in 
his  person,  with  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  His  project  was  to  seize  on  Khamick  \ 
an  island  containing  about  twelve  square  miles,  near  the  top 
of  the  Gulf;  which,  while  it  in  a  great  degree  commands 
the  entrance  of  the  Bussorah  river,  has  an  easy  communi- 
cation of  a  few  hours'  sail  with  the  shores  both  of  Persia  and 
Arabia.  His  plans  were  adopted.  He  sailed  with  two  ships, 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  taking  possession  of  the  island  \ 
where  he  erected  a  small  fortification.  His  first  step  was  to 
make  his  two  vessels  blockade  the  Bussorah  river ;  and  the 
detention  of  some  Turkish  ships  from  India  compelled  the 
governor  not  only  to  make  restitution  of  the  money  he  had 
extorted,  but  to  court  the  friendship  of  the  baron,  who  re^ 
ceived  equal  attention  and  respect  from  all  the  rulers  in  the 
vicinity.  The  Island  of  Kharruck  rose  rapidly  into  import- 
ance. It  was  a  safe  emporium ;  the  merchants  were  near  several 
markets,  where  it  was  advantageous  to  sell,  but  dangerous  to 
trust  their  goods  for  any  length  of  time,  as  every  change  in 
the  government  exposed  them  to  the  hazard  of  being  plun- 
dered.    Thus  the  local  position  of  this  island  was  peculiarly 


y  He  accused  him  of  havin^jr  cohabited  with  a  Alaliomedan  lady,  and  of 
withholding  lome  customs  that  were  tlie  nght  of  the  ^(overnmeut. 

*  He  took  fifty  thousand  rupees  from  the  Imron,  thirty  thousand  from  hit 
second,  and  twenty  thousand  from  tlie  broker. 

■  This  isknd  is  very  healthy,  has  plenty  of  fine  water,  and  in  parts  tha 
soil  is  good. 

*»  The  Shaikh,  or  Governor,  of  Bunder  Reeg,  wlio  claimed  the  right  or 
lordship  of  this  island,  had  mode  the  baron  a  grant  of  it. Iv£8*s  V^gofft, 
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favorable  to  commerce ;  and  it  possessed  great  advantages, 
in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  fresh  water,  and  the 
salubrity  of  its  climate.  Under  circumstances  so  propitious, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Ehamick  should  have  soon  become 
a  flourishing  settlement.  Its  population,  which  amounted 
to  a  hundred  poor  fishermen  and  pilots  when  Baron  Knip- 
hausCTi  first  established  himself  there,  increased^  in  the  eleven 
years  that  the  Dutch  held  it,  to  upwards  of  twelve  thousand 
souk.  It  was  neglected  and  lost,  as  has  been  described,  be- 
caose  it  was  not  worth  preserving  to  the  nation  *  by  whom  it 
had  been  acquired. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Persia,  as  well  as  its  agricuL 
ture,  had  greatly  revived  during  the  latter  years  of  Kerreem 
Khan.  He  gave  particular  encouragement  to  all  the  indus- 
trious classes  of  his  subjects,  to  none  more  than  the  Arme- 
nians settled  in  his  kingdom.  This  body  of  Christians  were 
the  first  who  benefited  from  his  justice ;  and  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  life  he  was  anxious  for  their  prosperity.  The 
possessors  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  Persia  pay  but  a  very 
moderate  proportion  of  its  produce  to  the  government ;  but^ 
as  the  monarch  can  impose  arbitrary  fines  and  requisitions, 
he  may  be  said  to  possess  the  power  of  taxing  at  pleasure. 
This  class  therefore  is  almost  as  dependent  for  their  happi- 
ness on  his  personal  disposition,  as  any  other  in  the  commu- 
nity. They  enjoyed  under  Kerreem  as  much  consideration 
as  he  was  able  to  give  them ;  and  he  was  on  all  occasions 
ready  to  redress  the  wrongs  they  suffered  from  the  officers 
placed  over  them ;  but  still,  from  the  opposite  view  which 
travellers  who  visited  Persia  during  his  reign  have  taken  of 
the  condition  of  his  subjects,  we  must  conclude,  that  the 
state  of  the  countries  near  the  seat  of  rule  and  under  his 
immediate  observation,  was  very  different  from  that  of  pro- 
vinces, which,  from  their  remoteness  to  the  capital,  or  the 
torbul^ice  of  their  inhabitants,  were  given  over  to  thearbi- 

«  Tbis  account  of  the  Duuh  establishment  at  Kharnick  is  taken  from 
contemporary  travellers,  and  from  the  public  records. 

O  2 
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trary  rule  of  military  chiefs.    !A11  the  cities  in  Persia  flou- 
rished  under  this  prince ;  but  none  in  a  degree  comparable 
with  Shiraz.     Kerreem  was  perhaps  first  induced  to  make 
this  city  his  capital,  by  its  central  situation  among  the  pas« 
ture-lands  of  those  tribes  on  whose  support  he  chiefly  de- 
pended^ and  by  the  attachment  which  its  inhabitants  early 
showed  to  his  interests.     He  was  at  great  pains  to  strengthen 
its  defences;    and  he  improved  and  ornamented  the  city 
itself  with  a  number  of  useful  and  magnificent  buildings, 
and  beautified  its  environs  by  the  erection  of  some  fine  edi- 
fices, near  which  were  planted  luxuriant  gardens ;  but  he 
appeared  still  more  desirous  of  promoting  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  its  inhabitants,  tlian  of  increasing  its  magnitude 
or  splendour.     "  The  rays  of  this  sun  of  Majesty  ,**  observes  . 
a  Persian  historian  ^,  speaking  of  Kerreem  Khan,  ^*  were  | 
spread  over  the  whole  empire ;  but  its  genial  heat  was  most  I 
felt  at  Shiraz.     The  inhabitants  of  that  favored  city  enjoyed.  | 
perfect  tranquillity  and  happiness.     In  the  society  of  moon-  ' 
faced  damsels  they  passed  their  leisure  hours ;  the  sparkling 
goblet  circulated ;  and  love  and  pleasure  reigned  in  every 
breast.'* '  This  is  an  oriental  mode  of  informing  us,  that,  by 
the  protecting  care  of  their  sovereign,  they  were  contented 
and  happy. 

''Kerreem  "Khali  died  at  an  advanced  age,  being  nearly 
eighty  years  old  *.  He  had  enjoyed  independent  power  for 
twenty-six  years;  and  during  the  last  twenty  had  been, 
without  a  competitor,  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Persia. 
His  character  is  not  easily  described.  It  has  few  of  the 
common  features  of  a  despotic  monarch.     He  had  ambition, 

*  All  Rez&'s  History  of  the  Zend  Family. 

*  Some  authors  state  that  he  was  seventy-five ;  others  seventy-aiz ;  and 
several  that  he  was  near  eighty.  It  is  probable  that  Kerreem  only  knew  hu 
own  age  by  a  reference  to  events  that  occurred  about  the  period  of  his  Imth. 
There  is  no  register  of  births  in  a  wandering  tribe ;  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  either  this  prince,  or  any  of  his  family,  possessed  an  exact  record  on 
such  a  subject.  I  one  day  asked  a  Persian  of  a  wandering  trilie  his  agei. 
The  answer  was,  MooUah  n&  hu$tum  ke  hisa&b  tut  be  ddnum :  '^  I  am  not  a 
learned  man,  that  I  should  understand  to  calculate  my  years.** 
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but  free  from  the  tubulence  which  almost  always  mixes 
with  it.  He  preserved  an  undisturbed  temper  equally  amid 
scenes  of  violence  and  repose ;  and  was,  through  life»  dis^ 
tinguished  by  a  manly  simplicity  of  mind,  which  kept  him 
as  remote  from  the  pomp  and  vanities  of  his  high  rank,  as 
fixym  that  affectation  which  endeavours  to  conceal  its  pride 
under  the  garb  of  humility.  Although  humane,  he  some- ' 
times  punished  severely ;  and  he  employed  others  of  a  dis- 
position very  different  from  his  own  to  spread  terror  among 
fais  enemies  and  rebellious  subjects ;  but  his  clemency  was 
hardly  ever  refused  to  a  fallen  or  repentant  foe.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  his  character  was  goodness  of 
heart.  He  often  repeated  an  anecdote  of  his  early  life,  which 
showedji  feeling  very  uncommon  among  men  of  his  condi- 
tion. (**  When  I  was  a  poor  soldier,"  said  Eerreem,  "  in 
j  Nidir  Shah's  camp,  my  necessity  led  me  to  steal  from  a  sad- 
j  dkr  a  gold  embossed  saddle,  .sent  by  an  Affghan  chief  to  be  ' 
j  repaired.  I  soon  afterwards  learnt  that  the  saddler  was  in 
!  prison,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  My  conscience  smote 
me,  and  I  replaced  the  saddle  exactly  in  the  place  whence 
I  took  it.  I  watched  till  it  was  discovered  by  the  saddler's 
wife;  on  seeing  it  she  gave  a  scream  of  joy,  fell  down  on  her 
knees,  and  prayed  aloud  that  the  person  who  had  brought 
it  back  might  live  to  have  a  hundred  gold  embossed  sad- 
dles. I  am  quite  certain,"  Kerreem  used  to  add,  smiling, 
**  that  the  honest  prayer  of  the  old  woman  has  aided  my 
fortune  in  attaining  that  splendour  which  she  desired  I 
diould  enjoy'.'' ' 

Eerreem  Ehan  possessed  that  noble  courage  which  dares 
fo  pardon ;  and  the  generous  confidence  with  which  he 
treated  those  whom  he  forgave,  appears  to  have  almost  al- 
ways attached  them  to  his  person.  His  virtues  had  nothing 
of  a  romantic  character ;  they  were,  like  all  his  other  qua- 
lities, plain  and  intrinsic.  He  was  esteemed  pious,  and  was 
exact  in  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties;  but  his  re- 

'  Persian  MS.    IMajor  Campbell's  Journal. 
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ligion  was  not  austere.  His  natural  disposition  indeed  was 
gay  and  cheerful ;  and  he  continued  to  the  last  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  this  world,  and  anxiously  desirous  that  others 
should  do  the  same.  This  inclination  has  given  rise  to  one 
of  the  few  attacks >  that  have  been  made  on  his  reputation; 
but,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  concurring  testimony  of  histo- 
rians and  of  living  witnesses,  we  must  pronounce  that  his 
example,  even  in  the  path  of  dissipation,  could  not  have  been 
very  baneful;  for  his  love  of  pleasure  never  degenerated 
into  intemperance ;  nor  was  he  ever  unfitted  by  indulgence 
for  the  active  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  sovereign. 

Kerreem  Khan  had  received  no  education.  It  is  stated 
that  he  could  not  even  write ;  and  from  his  birth,  and  the 
occupations  of  his  early  years,  it  is  probable  he  neither  had^ 
nor  desired  to  have,  any  such  accomplishment.  The  son  of 
a  petty  chief  in  a  barbarous  tribe  ^  would  be  brought  up  to 
despise  all  attainments,  except  such  as  were  suited  to  his 
condition  of  life.  In  these  he  excelled.  -  Possessed  of  great 
bodily  strength  and  an  active  frame,  he  was  an  admirable 
horseman,  and  expert  in  all  military  exercises ;  but,  though 
unlearned  himself,  he  valued  and  encouraged  learning  in 
others.  His  court  was  the  resort  of  men  of  liberal  know- 
ledge. He  built  tombs  over  the  remains  of  Sadi  and  Hafiz, 
which  are  deposited  near  Shiraz,  and  endowed  these  edifices 
with  gardens  and  lands  for  the  support  of  the  dervishes,  at 
holy  men,  appointed  to  watch  over  them.  This  pious  act, 
while  it  marked  his  regard  for  genius,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  his  reign  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  die  chief 
boast  of  which  is  its  being  the  birth-place  of  those  poets. 

It  is  the  usage  with  the  King  of  Persia  to  devote  a  number 

f  The  Russian  traveller,  Omellin,  who  visited,  during  Kerreem  Khan*f 
reign,  some  of  the  provinces  near  xhv  Caspian  then  recently  subdued,  and 
with  difficulty  kept  in  subjection,  reports  him,  conformably  to  the  impression 
he  received,  to  have  been  a  prince  immersed  in  luxury,  and  heedless  of  the 
miseries  of  his  subjects. 

**  The  Zend,  and  all  other  branches  of  the  Lac,  arc  certainly  as  barbarous 
as  any  among  the  wandering  tribes  of  Persia. 
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of  hours  every  day  to  hear  the  complaints  of  his  subjects. 
An  anecdote  is  related  of  Kerreem  Khan,  which,  while  it 
shows  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  temper  and  justice,  ad- 
mirably illustrates  the  consideration^d  feeling  with  which 
he  performed  this  important  duty.  (He  was  one  day  retiring 
from  his  judgment-seat,  harassed  and  fatigued  with  a  long 
attendance,  when  a  man  rushed  forward  in  apparent  distrae* 
tioo,  calling  out  in  a  loud  voice  for  justice.  *^  Who  ar^ 
you  ?^  said  Kerreem. — '^  I  am  a  merchant,^'  replied  the 
man,  ^<  and  have  been  robbed  and  plundered  by  some  thieves 
I  of  all  I  possess."^ — "  What  were  you  about,**  said  the  prince^ 
I  •*  when  you  were  robbed  ?" — "  I  was  asleep,"  answered  the 
man. — ^<  And  why  did  you  sleep  ?"  exclaimed  Kerreem  in 
a  peevish  and  impatient  tone. — ^'  Because,"  said  the  un« 
daunted  Persian,  ^'  I  made  a  mistake,  and  thought  you  were 
awake.*'  The  irritation  of  the  royal  judge  vanished :  he 
was  too  much  pleased  with  the  manly  boldness  of  the  peti- 
tioner to  be  offended  at  the  reproach.  Turning  to  his  vizier, 
be  bade  him  pay  the  amount  of  the  merchants  losses  from 
the  treasury.  *[  We  must,*'  he  added,  '*  try  to  recover  the 
property  from  the  robbers  *." 

The  mode  which  Kerreem  Khan  took  to  attain  and  pre- 
serve his  power,  was  different  from  that  pursued  by  any  for- 
mer monarch  of  Persia.  He  made  no  effort  to  gain  strength 
by  the  aid  of  religious  or  superstitious  feelings.  He  neither 
tried  to  attach  his  army  by  gratifying  their  lust  of  plunder ; 
nor  courted  the  applause  of  a  vain-glorious  nation  by  the 
pursuit  of  ambitious  projects,  or  the  gorgeous  display  of 
royal  splendour.  He  was  modest,  even  to  his  attire ;  and 
though  his  rule  was  always  firm,  and  at  times  harsh,  his  ge- 
neral manner  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  was  familiar  and 
kind.     There  is  no  part  of  his  character  more  pleasing  and 

'  This  anecdote  of  Kerreem  Khan  is  taken  from  a  small  Persian  MS.,  and 
I  have  heard  it  from  several  Persians.  It  is  the  nistom  in  Persia,  as  in  other 
countries,  to  apply  such  stories  to  remarkable  personages ;  but,  even  in  that 
view,  the  application  proves  the  impression  entertained  of  the  character. 
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surpiisingy  than  his  being  able,  amid  such  scenes  as  he 
lived  in,  to  carry  the  best  affections  and  feelings  of  human 
nature  into  almost  every  measure  of  his  government;  and 
his. success  affords  a  lesson  to  despotic  monarchs.  He  lived 
happily;  his  death  was  that  of  a  father  amid  a  fanuly 
whom  he  had  cherished,  and  by  whom  he  was  beloved.  "The 
Persians  to  this  day  venerate  his  name,^  and  those  who  have 
risen  to  greatness  on  the  destruction  of  the  dynasty  which 
he  founded,  do  not  withold  their  tribute  of  applause  to  his 
goodness.  Indeed,  when  meaning  to  detract  fh)m  his  fame, 
they  often  give  him  the  highest  possible  eulogium.  "  Ker- 
reem  Khan  ^^'^  they  say,  "  was  not  a  great  king.  His  court 
was  not  splendid ;  and  he  made  few  conquests ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  he  was  a  wonderful  magistrate'^  ^ 

^  I  have  repeatedly  heard  this  observation  made  by  the  first  among  those 
Kajir  chiefs  who  have  risen  to  great  power  upon  the  downfall  of  the  famiiy 
of  Kerreem  Khan. 

>  Kutkhodah. 


Chapter  XVII. 

AN    ACCOUNT    OF    TUB    DESCENDANTS   OF    KEERKEM 

KHAN^    ZEND. 

It  would  be  painful,  after  the  history  of  a  prince  like  Ker- 

reem  Khan,  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  that  of  his  descen* 

dantSy  who  soon  forfeited  by  their  crimes  that  power  which 

he  had  obtained  by  his  virtues.    vHe  had  five  sons,  four  "* 

;  survived  him  to  become  the  victims  to  the  ambition  and  cru- 

I  eity  of  those  chiefs  of  their  family,  who  contended  with  each 

j  other  for  a  crown,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  their  in- 

^  beritancey 

Ziickee  Khan,  the  moment  Kerrefem  died*  assumed  the 
government.  Several  principal  chiefs  of  the  Zend  t^be° 
knew  that  they  were  personally  obnoxious  to  him;  and 
fearing  every  thing  from  the  atrocity  of  his  character,  seized 
upon  the  ark  %  or  citadel,  at  Shiraz,  and  prepared  for  a  siege. 
At  the  same  time  they  proclaimed  themselves  the  adherents 
of  Abool  Fatteh  Khan,  the  son  of  Kerreem ;  but  Zuckee 
Khan  deprived  them  of  any  popularity  they  might  expect 
from  this  act,  by  declaring  that  young  prince,  and  his  bro- 
ther, Mahomed  Ali  Khan  p,  joint  successors  to  the  throne  of 

"■  The  eldest  of  Kerreem*8  sons,  Salah  Khan,  was  never  raised  even  to 
nominal  power :  he  was  deprived  of  sight  by  his  cousin,  Ackbar  Khan.  The 
second,  Abool  Fatteh  Khan,  after  being  a  nominal  king,  had  his  eyes  put 
cot  also  during  the  reign  of  Sftduk  Khan.  The  third,  Mahomed  Ali  Khan, 
was  blinded  by  Ackbar  Khan.  The  fourth,  Mahomed  Rahim  Khan,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  die  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father;  and  the  fifth, 
Ibrahim  Khan,  was  deprived  of  his  virility  by  Ackbar  Khan. — Genealogical 
Table  of  the  2^end  Family, 

*  Among  these  were  Naser  Ali  Khan,  and  the  sons  of  Shaikh  Ali  Khan, 
the  celebrated  general  of  Kerreem  Khan. 

*  This  is  an  Arabic  term.  It  is  sometimes  pronounced  arek,  but  more 
generally  ark.  It  literally  signifies  the  citadel,  and  is  never  applied  to  any 
other  fortification. 

9  This  prince  had  married  Zuckee  Khan*s  daughter. 
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their  father.  But  though  he  elevated  these  youths  to 
nominal  sovereignty,  he  himself  assumed  the  substance  of 
power,  on  the  pretext  of  being,  from  affinity  of  blood,  their 
natural  guardian,  they,  from  their  age,  being  incompetent 
to  the  management  of  public  affairs.  He  was  supported  in 
all  his  pretensions  by  his  nephew,  Ali  Moored  Khan  %  a 
chief  of  reputation ;  and  their  mutual  efforts  were  directed 
to  the  reduction  of  the  citadel.  This  was  not  an  easy  task; 
so,  to  avert  the  dangers  of  a  protracted  siege,  Zuckee  Khan 
had  recourse  to  treachery '.  He  solemnly  pledged  his  fidth 
to  the  nobles  who  defended  it,  and  not  only  promised  to  for- 
give all  that  had  passed,  but  to  admit  them  to  a  share  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state.  They  believed  his  profesaoosp 
submitted,  and  were  instantly  seized,  and  put  to  death  in  tiie 
most  inhuman  manner  ^, 

Saduk  Khan,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Kerreem  Khan, 
evacuated  Bussorah,  and  advanced  toward  Shiraz.  When 
he  arrived  near  that  city,  he  encamped  his  army,  and  sent  litt 
son,  Jaffier  Khan,  to  wait  upon  Zuckee  Khan,  and  discover 
his  sentiments  about  the  future  settling  of  the  government. 
The  youth  probably  went  to  this  conference  with  a  mmd  not 
free  from  prejudice*:  when  he  returned,  he  told  his  father, 
that,  though  every  word  Zuckee  Khan  had  uttered  breathed 
friendship  and  cordiality,  he  felt  convinced,  from  what  he 
had  observed  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  from 

<i  The  son  of  the  daughter  of  Boodak  and  By4gh&,  and  confleqnently  the 
nepheH'  of  Zuckee  Khan. 

'  Ali  Reza*s  History  of  the  Zend  Family. 

*  Captain  Franklin,  who  visited  Shiraz  seven  years  after,  informs  os,  he 
was  told  by  an  eye-witness  that  these  chiefs  were  butchered  in  presence  of 
Zuckee  Khan  by  the  common  Pehlwans,  or  public  wrestlers  of  the  city,  who 
performed  on  this  occasion  tlie  parts  of  executioners.  He  adds,  that  the 
same  person  assured  him  he  saw  a  Turkuman  soldier  not  only  bathe  his  hands 
in  their  blood,  but,  taking  some  in  his  joined  palms,  drink  a  little,  and  with 
the  remainder  wash  his  beard,  exclaiming, ''  Shooker  Ullah  !'*  or  ^^  Thanks 
\)e  to  God  !**  The  savage  meant  to  recommend  himself  to  the  monster  whom 
he  served,  as  one  that  delighted  ^'  to  drink  the  blood  of  the  enemiee  of  hit 
chief.'' 

*  Ali  Reza's  History  of  the  Zend  Family. 
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the  looks  and  nuumers  of  all  around  him,  that  if  he  wait  into 
the  dtT,  he  would  share  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  noUes, 
who  had  been  recently  duped  to  their  destruction  by  his 
treacherous  arts".  This  made  the  impression  intended  on 
Saduk ;  who*  abandoning  all  thoughts  of  an  union  of  inte- 
fctt  with  his  dangerous  relation,  prepared  to  besiege  Shiraz, 
mud  appeared  confident  of  success,  from  the  number  and  nip- 
poied  attachment  of  his  troops ;  but  he  had  to  encounter  an 
able  and  resolute  soldier,  and  one  more  versed  than  himself 
m  those  daring  and  decided  measures  which  so  often  com- 
mand sticcess.  Zuckee  Khan,  when  he  despaired  uf  over- 
coning  him  by  treachery,  imprisoned  Abool  Fatteh  Khan, 
the  eldest  son  of  Kerreem  Khan,  wliom  he  suspected  of  being 
well-aflected  U>  his  uncle*s  interests,  and  proclaimed  Ma- 
homed Ali  Khan  \  who  had  before  only  shared  with  his  bro- 
ther the  name  of  king,  sole  monarch  c^  Persia.  He  at  the 
mme  time  made  prisoners  three  sons'  of  Saduk  Khan,  who 
were  in  Shiraz;  and,  having  shut  the  gates  of  the  city, 
ihrartcned  with  instant  disgrace  and  death  all  the  families  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  who  should  continue  to  adhere  to  his 
cacBiy.  The  effect  was  what  he  had  anticipated.  The 
tcfior  entertained  of  his  boldness  and  cruelty  banished  every 
hope  that  he  would  hesitate  to  execute  his  threats,  and  all 
the  officaers  of  Sftduk  Khan*s  army,  whose  families  were  in 
the  power  of  his  enemy,  deserted  their  chief,  to  save  from 
ruin  and  death  those  who  were  dearer  to  them '.  The  bro- 
ther of  the  late  monarch,  and  the  conqueror  of  Bussorah, 
found  that  all  his  plans  were  defeated.  Only  three  hundred 
leorrmainfd  attadiod  to  his  fortune;  with  these  he  fled  to 
Kcrman.     A  Ijodv  of  horse  was  sent  to  cut  off  hbi  retreat. 


•  AS  R4«l*t  Hhtarj  oi  the  Zmd  Family. 

\i%  pHtMT,  MM  Km  htm  hrforr  autni,  wm  th<>  tfin-in^w  oT  Zurkrv 


Hhrtr  namn  witp  Mfthomrri  Tiirker  Khan,  Ali   Nuckcv  Khjm,  «iul 
n  Kluuu 
•  AH  RaA*!  Illiuiry  of  the  Zmd  Family. 
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They  overtook  him,  and  an  irregular  conflict  *  ensued,  the 
leader  ^  of  the  pursuers  was  slain,  and  his  disheartened  folr 
lowers  returned  to  Shiraz;  while  S^duk  Khan  continued  his 
march  to  Kerman,  where  he  took  shelter  in  a  small  fortress^,  • 
commanded  by  a  noble  firm  in  his  attachment. 

The  most  important,  if  we  consider  its  ultimate  conne- 
quences,  of  the  events  which  occurred  at  the  death  of  Ker- 
reem  Klian,  was  the  flight  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  Kajir, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  a  prisoner  at  large  in  Shim. 
For  some  time  after  he  surrendered  himself,  he  had  been 
strictly  guarded,  and  never  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  walk 
of  the  town  ;  but  latterly  he  was  permitted  to  take  the 
amusement  of  the  chase.  This  indulgence  was  owing  to 
the  kindness  of  Kerreem.  Khan^s  character,  and  to  the  set- 
tled state  of  his  government;  which  no  chief  of  a  tribe, 
however  powerful,  could  hope  to  disturb.  The  extraordi- 
nary wisdom  of  Aga  Mahomed  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
Kerreem,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  his  advice  on  ques- 
tions of  state  policy  ^.  Aga  Mahomed  had  thus  full  oppor- 
tunity of  appreciating  the  characters  of  the  Persian  princes 
and  nobles ;  and  we  can  believe  that  he  had  long  looked  to 
the  death  of  Kerreem  Khan  as  the  crisis  of  his  own  &te. 
When  the  last  illness  of  that  prince  assumed  a  dangerous 
appearance,  he  contrived  to  leave  the  city'^  on  the  usual  pre- 
text of  hunting.  His  sister,  who  was  in  the  royal  haiam, 
sent  him  intelligence  from  hour  to  hour  of  the  progress  of 
Kerreem's  disorder.  At  last  the  wished-for  messenger  an- 
nounced, that  the  founder  of  the  Zend  dynasty  was  no  more. 
Accompanied  by  a  few  attendants,  Aga  Mahomed  Khan 

*  This  action  was  fought  at  the  pass  or  defile  of  Ursinjan,  aboot  forty 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Shiraz. 

^  The  name  of  this  officer  was  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  Zend  Hiuzara. 
<^  Ali  Rezi  says,  he  remained  in  the  fortress  of  Kussunjan ;  others,  that 
he  went  to  Bum-Nerminsheer.     Both  these  fortresses  are  in  Kerman. 
^  MS.  Memoir. 

*  He  went  out  of  the  city  on  the  12th  day  of  Seifer,  A.  11.  1193,  the 

day  before  that  of  Kerreem *s  death Ali  Reza's   History  of  the  Zcmi 

Family, 
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commenced  his  flight^;  and,  favored  by  the  confusion  of 
the  moment,  he  reached  his  native  province  of  Mazenderan 
in  .safety.  A  considerable  body  of  his  tribe  having  gathered 
round  him,  he  proclaimed  himself  a  candidate  for  the  crown 
of  Persia,  and  began  to  collect  whatever  means  he  could  to 
support  his  pretensions. 

Zuckee  Ehan^  confident  that  the  chief  of  the  Eajirs  would 
not  long  remain  satisfied  with  Mazenderan,  detached  ^is  ne- 
phew, All  Moor&d  Khan,  with  his  best  troops^,  to  oppose 
his  further  progress ;  but  he  only  increased  the  danger  which 
be  desired  to  avoid.  His  nephew  was  brave  and  ambitious; 
and  experience  had  taught  him,  that^  in  the  condition  of  his 
oountry,  a  person  of  his  rank  could  have  no  safety  but  in 
the  possession  of  power.  He  had  probably  only  waited  for 
a  favorable  opportunity  of  revolting  from  a  ruler  in  whom 
he  anild  never  repose  confidence,  and  who  was  hated  and 
dreaded  by  all  his  subjects.  An  appeal  which  S&duk  Khan, 
after  his  flight  from  Shiraz,  made  to  Ali  Moorad,  then  at 
Teheran,  gave  him  the  pretext  he  desired.  He  assembled 
bis  officers,  and  demanded  if  it  was  not  disgraceful  to  sup- 
port a  chief,  who  treated  the  son  and  brother  of  Kerreem 
Khan  as  Zuckee  Khan  had  done.  There  was  no  difiiculty 
in  persuading  his  followers  to  entertain  the  same  sentiments. 
Desirous  of  the  elevation  of  their  leader,  they  rejoiced  in 
any  measure  likely  to  promote  his  advancement.  Ali 
Moorad  immediately  marched  to  Isfahan,  whence  the  go- 
vernor^ appointed  by  Zuckee  Khan  fled  at  his  approach. 
All  ranks  appeared  tp  rejoice  at  Ali  Moor&d^s  success ;  and 
be  obtained  additional  popularity  by  proclaiming,  that  he 

'  He  travelled  witU  astonishing  celerity,  arriving  at  Isfahan  the  third  day, 
a  distance  of  mqre  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

<  This  force  consisted  of  ten  thousand  horse  and  five  thousand  infantry. 

^  The  name  of  this  governor  was  Bust^m  Khan.  He  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  government  as  a  reward  for  his  repressing  a  commotion  excited 
in  Is£dian  on  the  death  of  Kerreem  Khan,  by  Jehangheer  Khan  and  Maho. 
med  Rasheed  Beg,  sons  of  Fatteh  Ali  Khan  Affsh&r,  a  chief  whose  preten- 
tions and  fate  have  been  before  noticed.— .voL  ii.  p.  133. 
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* 

had  no  design  beyond  restoring  the  eldest  son  of  the  vir- 
tuous Kerreem  Khan  to  the  throne,  his  lawful  inheritance* 

Zuckee  Khan  *  became  quite  furious  when  he  heard  of  the 
revolt  of  his  nephew.  He  immediately  assembled  all  the 
force  he  could,  and  marched  toward  Isfahan ;  but  the  hour 
was  near  when  he  was  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  guilty 
and  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  the  very  men  whom  be  had 
trained  to  crime.  When  he  arrived  at  Yezdikhaust,  he 
demanded  from  the  inhabitants  the  payment  of  a  sum^ 
belonging  to  the  public  revenue,  which  he  charged  them 
with  having  secreted :  on  their  denying  all  knowledge  of  thk 
money,  and  pleading  inability  to  raise  i^,  he  commanded  thif 
eighteen  of  the  principal  men  of  the  town  should  be  thrown 
from  a  precipice,  immediately  under  the  window  at  whidr 
he  sat.  Not  satisfied  with  this  act  of  barbarity,  he  sent  fat 
a  Syud,  or  descendant  of  the  prophet,  who  was  remarkable 
for  his  piety,  and  charged  him  with  having  taken  part  of  the 
money  he  wished  to  recover.  The  man  protested  his  inno- 
cence, and,  after  being  stabbed,  was  thrown  down  the  same 
precipice.  Enraged  at  what  he  deemed  the  obstinacy  of  his 
last  victim,  he  directed  that  his  wife  and  daughter  should  be 
given  over  to  the  brutal  lust  of  some  of  his  guards,  who 
were  of  the  tribe  of  MaafFee*;  but  these  men,  savage  as 
they  were,  shuddered  at  the  conduct  of  their  chief,  and  par- 
ticularly at  this  last  act,  which  they  deemed  at  once  horrid 
and  sacrilegious.  While  these  feelings  prevailed,  a  conspi- 
racy was  formed  ;  and  those  who  had  long  been  the  instru- 
ments of  his  guilt,  established  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of 
their  country  by  the  murder  of  their  inhuman  leader. 

The  town  of  Yczdikhaust,  where  this  took  place,  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  high  and  rocky  bank  of  a  narrow  deep  vale, 
which  in  this  quarter  divides  the  provinces  of  Irak  and  Fars. 

*  All  ReiA*s  History  of  the  Zend  Family. 

^  Franklin  states  that  this  sum  was  only  three  hundred  tomlns,— 4ibont 
three  hundred  pounds. 

*  The  Alaaffee  are,  like  the  Zend,  a  hranch  of  the  Lac ;  one  of  th«  moit 
nomerouB  aaiong  the  native  tribes  of  Persia. 
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Its  remarkable  site  and  rude  fortifications  give  it  a  singular 
and  Tomantic  appearanoe ;  and  it  is  now  interesting  from 
being  considered  as  a  scene  hallowed  by  the  sword  of  retri- 
butive justice.  The  memory  of  Zuckee  Khan  is  held  in 
execration ;  and  the  traveller,  who  is  passing  Yezdikhaust, 
18  fltopt  to  hear  the  catalogue  of  his  crimes :  he  is  shown  the 
window  from  which  he  directed  the  principal  inhabitants  and 
the  holy  Syud  to  be  thrown ;  and  the  feelings  which  this 
spectacle,  and  the  relation  of  these  deeds,  excite  in  the  mind, 
ate  relieved  by  the  story  of  his  death,  and  the  praises  be- 
stowed on  those  who  had  the  courage  to  free  their  country 
finmi  such  a  monster. 

The  character  of  Abool  Fatteh  Khan,  who  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Persia  the  instant  Zuckee  Khan  was  put 
to  death,  would  not  lead  us  to  suspect  that  he  was  at  all  con- 
cerned in  this  bold  act  ™  of  justice;  it  placed  in  his  hands  a 
power  which  he  appears  to  have  been  unfit  to  exercise". 
His  elevation,  however,  was  evidently  the  only  measure  which 
could  save  the  Zend  family  from  destruction ;  and  for  a 
moment  all  indulged  in  the  delusive  expectation  of  tranquil- 
lity. Zfiduk  Khan,  when  he  heard  of  Zuckee  Khan^s  death, 
hastened  from  Kerman  to  Shiraz  ^.  This  chief  was  a  plain 
soldier,  of  a  good  disposition,  but  subject  to  violent  passion. 
The  author  who  gives  this  account  of  his  character  adds, 

*  Mr.  Scott  Waring  in  his  Ilistory  of  this  period  affirms,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  Persian  writer,  that  Abool  Fatteh  Khan  was  not  only  concerned 
in  this  plot,  but  took  an  active  part  in  its  execution.  I  follow  a  manuscript 
written  by  a  very  respectable  Persian,  who  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  real  nature  of  this  transaction. 

*  The  only  author  who  speaks  favorably  of  the  qualities  and  disposition 
of  thifl  prince  is  Olivier ;  but  that  well-informed  and  intelligent  writer  sel- 
dom .refers  to  authorities.  All  contemporary  Persian  authors  that  I  have 
rend,  represent  him  as  weak  and  dissipated.  I  have  conversed  with  many 
persons  who  knew  him  well,  and  they  confirmed  this  account :  they  added, 
that  he  was  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  unambitious. 

®  The  young  prince  entered  Shiraz,  as  sovereign,  on  Friday,  the  30th  of 
Jmnadee-ool-awul,  A.  U.  1 193,  and  was  received  with  great  joy  by  the  iuha- 
Ktants. 
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tliat  he  was  not  satisfied  to  live  under  a  weak  and  dissolute  ^ 
young  prince,  incapable  of  governing  himself,  yet  too  jealous 
to  commit  his  power  to  those  who  had  more  experience  and 
wisdom  ^.     In  the  relations  in  which  they  were  placed,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  uncle  and  nephew  could  not  agree ; 
but,  not  content  with  usurping  his  authority,  and  confining 
his  person',  S^duk  Khan  put  out  the  eyes  of/ the  uii£br->^ 
tunate  Abool  Fatteh  Khan,  and  proclaimed  himself  sove- ,;^ 
reign  of  Persia^   He  could  not  expect  that  he  should  be  "^ 
permitted  quietly  to  enjoy  a  power  obtained  by  so  cruel  aa 
action ;  but  his  only  dangerous  rival  was  his  nephew  and 
step-son  %  Ali  Moorad  Khan.     Fully  aware  of  the  waaiAz 
tious  designs^  of  that  leader,  he  sent  his  son,  JafBer  Khao, 
to  assume  the  government  of  Isfahan,  and  to  watch  his 
movements. 

Ali  Moorad,  who  was  at  Teheran  when  these  events  oc* 
curred,  instantly  declared  himself  king,  and  marched,  with 
all  the  force  he  could  collect,  toward  Isfahan,  whence  the 
new  governor  fled  at  his  approach. 

Saduk  Khan,  having  assembled  a  considerable  army^, 
placed  it  under  his  son,  Ali  Nuckee,  whose  first  opeiratioos 
were  completely  successful.  He  attacked  and  discomfited 
the  advance  of  Ali  Moorad ;  whose  troops  were  so  disoou- 

^  We  are  iufornied  by  the  historian  of  the  Zc^nd  family,  that  the  only  joyi 
of  Abool  Fatteli  Khan  were  the  circling  goldet  and  fair  damsels ;  and  that, 
immersed  in  liixur}',  he  was  altogether  unfit  for  government. 

*»  Ali  Ke7.u*s  History  of  the  Zend  Family. 

'  Saduk  Khan  and  his  sons  broke  in  upon  him  when  in  his  haram,  and 
seized  him  without  meeting  with  opposition. 

*  Suduk  Khan  had  married  the  mother  of  Ali  Moorad  ;  and  his  eldett  ton, 
Jaffier  Khan,  was  a  half  brother  of  that  chief. 

*  As  long  as  Abool  Fatteh  Khan  was  king,  Ali  Moorad  had  professed  alle* 
giance.  Ihiring  that  period,  he  marched  against  Zulfekar  Khan,  of  Khiimsl, 
who  had  rebelled  and  seized  on  the  countries  about  Cazveen,^  Sultaneah,  and 
Zunjdn.  Ali  Aloorad  defeated  and  slew  this  chiof,  whose  head,  according  to 
usage,  he  sent  to  Sliiraz. 

"  This  force,  of  twenty  thousand  men,  had  l>ecn  besieging  Yezd.  Ali 
Nuckee  was  joined,  before  he  encountered  Ali  Moorad  by  his  brother,  Hooi« 
3ain  Khan. 
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raged  by  this  reverse,  that  they  dispersed  in  different  direc- 
tions.   A  few  went  over  to  Aii  Nuckee;   the  remainder 
retired  to  their  homes.     Ali  Moorad,  accompanied  by  his 
own  family  and  a  few  faithful  adherents,  retreated  to  Ha- 
madan,  and  must  either  have  been  taken  or  compelled  to 
fly  his  country,  if  he  had  been  immediately  pursued.   S4duk 
Khan'  wrote  to  his  son  to  desire  he  would  not  lose  a  mo- 
ment in  improving  the  great  advantage  which  fortune  had 
given  him ;  but  the  idle  youth,  intoxicated  with  his  success, 
thought  of  nothing  but  enjoying  his  triumph.     He  entered 
Isfahan  as  a  conqueror,  and  for  more  than  a  month  ^  re- 
mained in  that  city,  giving  himself  up  to  every  kind  of 
excess.     The  moments  which  he  wasted  were  taken  full 
advantage  of  by  Ali  Moorad.     Taught  by  past  misfortunes 
that  his  sole  dependence  was  on  his  own  efforts  and  the 
attachment  of  his  army,  he  evinced  an  union  of  the  most 
resolute  spirit '  with  the  most  conciliating  temper ;  and  his 
conduct  had  more  effect  on  those  whom  he  had  desired  to 
gain,  from  being  contrasted  with  the  vanity,  insolence,  and 
dissipation  of  Ali  Nuckee  Khan,  who,  roused  at  last  from  his 
dream  of  pleasure,  marched  from  Isfahan  to  complete  his 
conquest  of  Irak.     But  the  hour  of  success  was  past :  he 
was  met  near  Hamadan  by  Ali  Moorad,  and  was  in  his 
turn  abandoned  by  almost  all  his  followers.     This  unex- 
pected defection  filled  him  with  dismay,  and  gave  his  enemy 
an  easy  victory.     He  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Shiraz ;  and 
the  victorious  Ali  Moorad  Khan,   encouraged  by  some 
further  successes  in  the  field  \  resolved  on  laying  si^e  to 
that  city. 

*  All  Ra&*8  History  of  the  Zend  family. 

7  Aooording  to  Ali  Rez4,  he  remained  in  Isfahan  between  thirty  and  forty 
days. 

*  He  was  not  only  refused  protection,  but  threatened  with  violence  by 
powerful  chief  who  had  deserted  from  his  army,  if  he  went  to  Hamadan 
Imt,  instead  of  avoiding  that  city  as  he  had  been  advised,  'he  advance 
jmgUikj  with  a  few  followers,  took  its  ungenerous  governor  by  surprise,  slew 
Inm,  and  used  his  wealth  in  paying  his  new  levies. 

*  His  tioopi  gained  several  advantages  over  those  of  SAdok  Khan,  parti- 
VoL.  II.  H 
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Sftduk  Khan,  when  he  learnt  that  Ali  Moorad  was  ad- 
vancing to  attack  his  capital,  detached  an  army  (chiefly 
infantry)  to  a  position  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Shiraas^f 
with  orders  to  oppose  his  progress :  but  the  different  oorpa 
of  which  it  was  composed  quarrelled  about  the  distributioa 
of  provisions ;  and  the  whole  retreated  in  disorder^  pursued 
by  the  horse  of  Ali  Moorad  Khan,  who  hastened  to  take 
advantage  of  an  occurrence  promising  important  resultS)  m 
it  evinoal  a  want  of  union  and  discipline  among  h'ls  adver- 
saries. 

Shiraz  was  blockaded,  rather  than  besieged,  for  eight 
months.  The  assailants  had  made  no  progress  in  destroying 
the  defences ;  but  both  the  inhabitants  and  the  troops  were 
reduced  to  such  distress  for  want  of  supplies,  that  a  spirit 
of  revolt  began  to  display  itself:  a  part  of  the  garriaon 
seized  one  of  the  gates,  and  gave  it  up  to  Ali  Moorad 
Khan,  whose  army  immediately  took  possession  of  the 
town  ^,  but  committed  no  outrage  that  could  cause  the  in* 
habitants  to  regret  the  desire  they  had  for  some  time  enter- 
tained of  submitting  to  his  authority. 

Sftduk  Khan,  with  his  family,  retreated  to  the  citadd ; 
but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  surrender,  and  was  put  to ' 
death  ^  with  all  his  sons  that  had  reached  manhood,  except 
Jaifier  Khan,  who  had  made  his  terms  with  the  conqueror 
long  before  the  city  was  taken.  Saduk  had  evinced,  during 
the  life  of  his  brother,  Kerreem,  a  moderation  and  judg- 
melfit  which  had  given  a  very  favourable  impression  of  hia 
disposition ;  and  his  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Bussorah 
added  to  his  former  character,  of  a  respectable  man,  tbe 

calarly  in  an  action  at  AbadAh,  where  TAher  Khan,  the  ton  of  SAdnk 
Khan,  oonunanded  the  forces  of  his  father. 

^  The  villaf^  they  encamped  at  was  Hazarbizl-^Li  Reza*s  Hittmj  ^f 
the  S^end  FanAly, 

«  Shirax  was  taken  on  the  ISth  of  Rubbee-ool^wnl,  A.H.  1195,  Febnuurjr 
A.D.  1781. 

'  Ali  RezA  states,  that  he  was  pnt  to  death ;  others  say,  his  ejret  w«e 
first  put  out,  and  then  poison  administered  ;  while  a  third  aooount  ii,  ttiat, 
irantk  at  the  km  of  tight,  he  dluhed  hli  bridns  tmt 
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rqputatioa  of  a  good  soldier:  but  in  his  latter  years  we  lose 
all  respect  for  an  inactive  and  indulgent  paroit,  who  shut- 
ting himself  up  in  his  capital,  appeared  insensible  to  the 
incompetence  and  vices  of  his  sons,  and  continued  to  intrust 
them  with  the  command  of  armies  and  the  government  of 
piovinces,  until  a  general  disgust  at  thai  misconduct  and 
(Oppression  alienated  all  minds  from  his  rule.  Nor  can  we 
deplore  the  fate  of  a  chief  who  attained  power,  by  depriving 
of  his  crown,  and  of  sight*,  the  son  of  a  brother,  to  whose 
oourage  and  virtues  he  and  his  family  were  indebted  for  all 
they  possessed;  and  whose  memory  was  so  revered  in  Persia, 
that  the  inhuman  Zuckee  Khan  had  not  dared  to  outrage 
public  Ceding  by  that  crime  with  which  SAduk  Khan  com- 
menoed  his  unpropitious  r^gn. 

Ali  Moorad  Khan  was  now  sovereign  of  Peroa ;  and  his 
dMttBCter  and  success  seemed  to  promise  some,  years  of  rest 
to  that  disturbed  kingdom.  Among  the  chiefs  of  his  army, 
Aone  had  distinguished  himself  more  during  the  siege,  for 
Us  courage  and  conduct,  than  Ackbar  Elian,  the  son  of 
Zuckee  Khan ;  but  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  as  cruel 
and  iwengeful  as  he  was  brave  and  enterprising,  since  he 
sol  only  urged  Ali  Moorad  to  put  Sfiduk  Khan  with  his 
tfavee  younger  sons  and  some  of  his  principal  nobles  to  death, 
but  obtained  permission  to  be  their  executioner.  His 
eagem^CBR  for  their  fate  precipitated  his  own :  he  was  accused 
of  {dotting  against  the  life  of  the  ruler  whom  he  served; 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  Ali  Moorad  of  the  dan* 
gers  he  had  to  appr^nd  from  his  ambitious  cousin.  He 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe  him,  guilty ;  and  the  prince 

*  Fmikfin,  OliTier,  and  Waring  agree,  that  tlie  eyes  of  Abool  FMteh 
Kban  were  pnt  oat  by  SAduk  Khan ;  and  it  appears  almost  imponible  that 
iBbm  fonner,  who  visited  Shiraz  in  1786,  when  Jaffier  Khan,  the  son  of  that 
psisoe,  was  upon  the  throne,  could  be  mistaken  in  such  a  fact.  Yet  Ali 
Rmkj  in  his  History  of  the  Zend  Family,  distinctly  states,  that  the  eyes  of 
this  prince  and  his  brothers  were  put  out  by  Ali  Moorad  Khan,  when  he 
took  Shins.  This  is  probably  an  attempt  of  a  parUal  histoiiaa  to  remove 
the  guilt  from  a  prince  whose  memory  he  respected. 

H2 
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their  father.  But  though  he  elevated  these  youths  to 
nominal  sovereignty,  he  himself  assumed  the  substance  of 
power,  on  the  pretext  of  being,  from  affinity  of  blood,  their 
natural  guardian,  they,  from  their  age,  being  incompetent 
to  the  management  6f  public  affairs.  He  was  supported  in 
all  his  pretensions  by  his  nephew,  Ali  Moored  Khan  %  a 
chief  of  reputation ;  and  their  mutual  efforts  were  directed 
to  the  reduction  of  the  citadel.  This  was  not  an  easy  task; 
so,  to  avert  the  dangers  of  a  protracted  siege,  Zuckee  Khan 
had  recourse  to  treachery '.  He  solemnly  pledged  his  faitfi 
to  the  nobles  who  defended  it,  and  not  only  promised  to  for* 
give  all  that  had  passed,  but  to  admit  them  to  a  share  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state.  They  believed  his  profesaoos^ 
submitted,  and  were  instantly  seized,  and  put  to  death  in  the 
most  inhuman  manner  ^ 

Saduk  Khan,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Kerrcem  Khan^ 
evacuated  Bussorah,  and  advanced  toward  Shiraz.  When 
he  arrived  near  that  city,  he  encamped  his  army,  and  sent  his 
son,  Jaffier  Khan,  to  wait  upon  Zuckee  Khan,  and  discover 
his  sentiments  about  the  future  settling  of  the  government. 
The  youth  probably  went  to  this  conference  with  a  mhid  not 
free  from  prejudiced  when  he  returned,  he  told  his  fatheri 
that,i  though  every  word  Zuckee  Khan  had  uttered  breathed 
friendship  and  cordiality,  he  felt  convinced,  from  what  he 
had  observed  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  from 

<i  The  son  of  the  daughter  of  Boodak  and  By&gbd,  and  consequently  the 
nephew  of  Zuckee  Khan. 

'  Ali  Rez4*8  Hintory  of  the  Zend  Family. 

*  Captain  Franklin,  who  visited  Shiraz  seven  years  after,  informs  us,  lie 
was  told  by  an  eye-witness  that  these  chiefs  were  butchered  in  presence  of 
Zuckee  Khan  by  the  common  Pehlwans,  or  public  wrestlers  of  the  city,  who 
performed  on  this  occasion  tlie  parts  of  executioners.  He  adds,  that  thm 
same  penon  assured  him  he  saw  a  Turkuman  soldier  not  only  bathe  his  haiub 
in  their  blood,  but,  taking  some  in  his  joined  palms,  drink  a  little,  and  with 
the  remainder  wash  his  beard,  exclaiming,  ^^  Shouker  Ullah  !**  or  ^^  Thanki 
be  u>  God  !  **  The  savage  meant  to  recommend  himself  to  the  monster  whom 
he  served,  as  one  that  delighted  ^^  to  drink  the  blood  of  the  enemies  of  his 
chief." 

*  Ali  lleza*8  History  of  the  Zend  Family. 
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the  looks  and  manners  of  all  around  him,  that  if  he  went  into 
the  dty,  he  would  share  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  nobles, 
who  had  been  recently  duped  to  their  destruction  by  his 
treacherous  arts".  This  made  the  impression  intended  on 
Sfiduk ;  who,  abandoning  all  thoughts  of  an  union  of  inte- 
rest with  his  dangerous  relation,  prepared  to  besi^  Shiraz, 
asod  a{^)eared  confident  of  success,  from  the  number  and  sup- 
posed attachment  of  his  troops ;  but  he  had  to  encounter  an 
able  and  resolute  soldier,  and  one  more  versed  than  himself 
in  those  daring  and  decided  measures  which  so  often  com- 
mand success.  Zuckee  Khan,  when  he  despaired  of  over- 
ooming  him  by  treachery,  imprisoned  Abool  Fatteh  Ehan^ 
the  ddest  son  of  Kerreem  Elhan,  whom  he  suspected  of  being 
weD-affected  to  his  uncle's  interests,  •  and  proclaimed  Ma- 
homed Ali  Khan  %  who  had  befcnre  only  shared  with  his  bro- 
ther the  name  of  king,  sole  monarch  of  Persia.  He  at  the 
same  time  made  prisoners  three  sons^  of  Sfiduk  Khan,  who 
were  in  Shiraz;  and,  having  shut  the  gates  of  the  city, 
threatened  with  instant  disgrace  and  death  all  the  families  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  who  should  continue  to  adhere  to  his 
enemy.  The  efiect  was  what  he  had  anticipated.  The 
temMT  entertained  of  his  boldness  and  cruelty  banished  every 
hope  that  he  would  hesitate  to  execute  his  threats,  and  all 
the  officers  of  Silduk  Khan's  army,  whose  families  were  in 
the  power  of  his  enemy,  deserted  their  chief,  to  save  from 
ruin  and  death  those  who  were  dearer  to  them  *.  The  bro- 
ther of  the  late  monarch,  and  the  conqueror  of  Bussorah, 
found  that  all  his  plans  were  defeated.  Only  three  hundred 
men  remained  attached  to  his  fortune ;  with  these  h^  fled  to 
Kerman.     A  body  of  horse  was  sent  to  cut  off  his  retreat. 

•  AH  Rez&*s  History  of  the  Zend  Family. 

*  This  prince,  as  has  been  before  stated,  was  the  son-in-law  of  Zuckee 
Khan. 

'  Their  names  were  Mahomed  Tuckee  Khan,  Ali  Nuckee  Khan,  and 
Hooasein  Khan. 

s  All  Rez&*s  History  of  the  Zend  Family. 
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to  advance  into  Irak,  *^  Let  us  wait  till  that  respectable 
blind  gentleman™  (so  he  always  called  AU  Moorad,  whp 
had  lost  one  of  his  eyes)  is  out  of  the  way ;  then,  but  not 
before,  we  may  succeed  in  such  an  enterprise.'^ 

Five  days  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Ali  Moorad  till  the 
arrival  of  Jaffier  Khan  at  Isfahan,  during  which  period  the 
name  and  ensigns  of  royalty  were  usurped  by  Banker  Khan, 
the  governor  of  the  city ;  a  vain,  imprudent  man,  who  appears 
to  have  had  no  means  of  supporting  his  pretensions.  He 
fled  at  Jaffier  S[han^s  approach,  but  was  pursued  and  taken; 
and  his  ambition  only  obtained  him  the  distinction  of  shar- 
ing the  imprisonment  of  the  relations  of  his  late  sovereign. 
The  person  whose  pretensions  Jaffier  Khan  had  most  cause 
to  apprehend,  was  Shaikh  Vais,  the  son  of  the  deceased 
mcmarch.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  that  prince  in  the 
friendliest  terms;  but  having  deluded  him  within  his 
power,  the  mask  was  thrown  off,  and  the  confiding  yoath 
was  deprived  of  sight,  to  prevent  his  ever  disturbing  the 
reign  of  his  treacherous  uncle. 

Aga  Mahomed  kept  the  promise  he  had  often  made  to 
his  followers,  of  leading  them  into  the  plains  of  Irak  on  the 
death  of  Ali  Moorad.  The  moment  inteUigence  of  that 
desired  event  reached  him,  he  issued  from  the  mountains 
of  Mazenderan,  accompanied  by  only  five  or  six  hundred 
men ;  and  as  he  found  his  numbers  hourly  increased  by  the 
junction  of  his  own  adherents,  and  of  disaffected  chiefs,  he 
pushed  boldly  on  toward  Isfahan,  satisfied  that  decided 
success  alone  could  keep  an  army  so  composed  together.  It 
is  affirmed  by  some"  that  he  had  a  secret  correspondence 
with  several  of  the  principal  nobles ;  but  there  had  been 
little  time  for  such  intrigues,  as  he  was  at  Asterabad  when 

*  I  hftve  been  ainired  by  many  who  had  heard  Aga  Mahomed  tpmk.  of 
Ali  Moorad,  that  he  always  called  him  the  koor  moot&shukut^  or  ^^  the  r^ 
qwctable  blind  man." 

"  Olivier  states,  that  he  was  invited  by  Banker  Khan,  bnt  gr^vee  no  an* 
thority  for  this  assertioa.  The  fact  is  not  confirmed  in  any  history  or 
memoir  of  this  period  that  I  haTB  pemaed. 
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All  Mcx>rad  died ;  and  in  little  more  than  two  months  from 
that  date  he  entered  Isfahan®,  whence  Jaffier  Khan  fled  at 
hia  approach  in  such  confusion,  that  his  baggage,  treasure, 
and  even  the  eningns  of  royalty,  were  plundered  by  the 
nibble  P  of  the  capital.  While  his  formidable  rival  was 
establishing  himself  at  Isfahan,  Jaffier  Khan  was  welcomed 
to  Shiras.  The  fidelity  of  Syud  MooradS  the  governor  of 
that  dty,  was  very  doubtful;  but  the  allegiance  of  its 
inhabitants  had  been  preserved  by  the  influence  of  their 
magistrates.  The  most  active  of  these  was  Hajee  Ibrahim, 
who  was  immediately  promoted  by  his  grateful  sovereign 
to  the  high  office  of  kalanter,  or  chief  civil  magistrate  of 
Fan. 

Aga  Mahomed  Khan  did  not  remain  long  in  possession  of 
his  conquest.  An  unsuccessful  attack  made  on  some  tribes 
of  mountaineers  %  led  the  fluctuating  bands,  who  had  been 
the  instruments  of  his  success,  to  desert  what  they  deemed 
bis  falling  fortunes.  He  was  thus  obliged  to  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  to  Teheran ;  and  while  he  was  forming  a 
more  efficient  force,  Jaffier  Khan  repossessed  himself  of 
Isfahan' :  but  the  advance  of  Aga  Mahomed  obliged  him 
Igftin  to  abandon  it ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  a 
dffensive  war  against  that  ruler,  who,  master  of  almost  all 
Ifik,  annually  threatened  an  attack  on  Shiraz. J]^ 

Jaffier  Khan  had  not  been  more  successful  in  repressing 

*  •  He  entered  on  the  6ch  of  Hay.  The  distance  from  Asterebed  U  four 
hnndred  miles. 

V  We  are  told,  that  the  rabble,  who  plundered  Jaffier  KhanV  baggage, 
were  encouraged  and  led  by  some  nobles  escaped  from  prison ;  among  these 
was  Bauker  Khan,  who  has  been  before  mentioned.  This  chief  had  not 
•nly  been  Imprisoned,  but  severely  beaten  by  Jaffier  Khan,  to  make  him 
disoover  his  wealth. 

4  Syud  Moorad  Khan  was  the  nephew  of  Ali  Moorad. 

'  He  attacked  the  BukhteeArees,  who  inhabit  the  great  ranges  near  the 
c^tal,  and  whose  complete  reduction  had  hardly  been  effected  by  the  energy 
of  NAdir  Shah :  since  N&dir  s  death  they  had  maintained  their  former  rude 
Independence. 

*  Raheem  Khan,  the  governor,  defended  the  citadel  for  some  time,  and 
when  taken,  was  put  to  death— Ali  Reza's  HUiorp  qfthe  Zcfkd  FamUy, 
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the  rebellion  of  his  own  subjects,  than  in  opposing  foreign 
enemies.  His  relation,  Ismael  KhanS  whom  he  had  in- 
trusted with  the  government  of  Hamadan,  revolted,. and 
defeated  the  army''  which  he  led  against  him.  He  was 
also  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  from  the  city  of  Yezd^ 
which  he  made  an  effort  to  reduce.  But  in  the  b^inning 
of  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  fortune  seemed  more  favour- 
able. His  son,  Lootf  All  Khan,  had  made  a  successful 
expedition  into  the  mountains  of  L&r ;  encouraged  by  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan's  absence,  he  marched  with  a  considerable 
force  to  Isfahan,  and  defeated  the  troops  left  for  its  defence. 
But  his  triumph  was  short:  a  report  of  his  formidable 
rival^s  approach  obliged  him  to  evacuate  that  city,  which 
was  ne\or  again  possessed  by  a  prince  of  the  Zend 
family. 

We  are  informed  by  an  authority  ^  to  which  we  cannot 
refuse  credit,  that  JafHer  Khan  was  kind  to  his  subjects, 
and  gracious  to  strangers ;  that  his  temper  was  mild,  and 
that  he  was  inclined  to  justice.  This  favorable  account  of 
a  luxurious  prince,  enjoying  himself  at  a  moment  of  compa- 
rative repose,  whose  affairs  were  at  that  period  adminis- 
tered by  a  wise  and  popular  minister*,  is  not  irreconcilable 
to  the  character  we  are  disposed  to  form  of  him,  from  con- 
templating the  events  of  his  life;  nor  are  the  negative 
virtues  ascribed  to  him  at  variance  with  those  charges  of 
cowardly  weakness  and  meditated  treachery,  which  have 
been  affixed  to  his  memory.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 

*  Ismael  Khan  was  a  Gousin  of  Jaffier  Khan.  His  father,  a  brother  of 
Keireem  Khan,  died  during  the  life  of  that  ruler. 

"  This  action  took  place  on  the  2d  of  March,  178G.  The  victory  is  chiefly 
ascribed  to  Khoosroo  Khan,  the  M^aly  of  Ardelin,  who  brought  a  large  corps 
of  KCtrds  to  the  aid  of  Ismael. 

"  The  governor  of  that  city,  Tuckee  Khan,  was  aided  by  the  independent 
chief  of  Tubbus,  a  neighbouring  town  in  Khorassan. 

'  Franklin,  who  resided  for  some  time  at  Shiraz  during  his  reign. 

'His  name  was  Meerza  Hoossein,  a  most  respectable  man.  He  was  the 
father  of  Meerza  Boocoorg,  the  prime  minister  of  the  Prince  Abbaa  Meerza, 
the  heir  apparent  of  Persia. 
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the  total  disregard  which  he  showed  to  the  honour  of  one 
of  his  most  faithful  and  distinguished  leaders,  and  to  his 
own  pledged  faith,  led  to  his  becoming  the  indirect  instru- 
ment of  bis  own  destruction,  and  gave  to  the  blow  of  his 
assassin  the  colour  of  justice. 

Among  the  chiefs  who  served  him,  none  was  more  dis- 
tinguished than  Hajee  Ali  Eooli,  of  Kazeroon.  This  noble- 
man had  been  sent  to  quell  a  serious  revolt  in  the  country  to 
the. east  of  Cashan.  He  had  subdued  the  leader*  against 
whom  he  had  been  detached :  among  his  prisoners  was  a 
<»rps  of  fifteen  hundred  Khorassan  infantry;  who,  after 
defending  themselves  bravely,  had  capitulated  on  the  express 
<»ndition  of  being  honourably  treated.  Jaffier  Khan  re- 
fused to  ratify  this  agreement,  and  directed  that  the  men 
should  be  deprived  of  their  arms,  and  thrown  into  prison  ^. 
In  vain  his  general  represented  that  this  act  would  be  alike 
impohtic  and  disgraceful.  His  remonstrances  were  disre- 
garded; and  his  earnest  request  that  his  honour  might  be 
preserved  from  the  stain  which  so  flagrant  a  breach  of 
promise  would  entail  on  him,  was  treated  with  slight,  if 
not  with  contempt.  The  indignant  chief  resolved  to  quit 
the  service  of  a  monarch  who  had  sacrificed  his  reputation. 
He  IdTt  the  army,  accompanied  by  all  his  followers® ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  alternate  threats  and  entreaties  of  his 
monarch,  retired  to  Kazeroon  ^.  It  is  probable  that  Jaffier 
Khan  had  not  power  at  the  moment  of  preventing^  thisact 
of  open  contumacy ;  but  he  soon  sent  an  army  to  reduce 
Hajee  Ali  Kooli  to  obedience.  This  leader  who,  subse- 
quently to  his  departure  from  camp,  had  refused  to  obey  a 

*  The  name  of  this  chief  was  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  Arab.  He  was 
sided  by  Meer  Mahomed  Khan  of  Tubbus. 

^  Ali  Rez&*8  History  of  the  Zend  Family. 

*  These  were  almost  all  infantry. 

'  Ali  Rez&*s  History  of  the  Zend  Family. 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  chiefs  of  his  army  would  have  refused  to  act  against 
Hajee  Ali  Kooli  when  the  question  was  one  of  personal  honour,  and  evi- 
dently unmixed  with  any  desire  of  revolt. 
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summons  to  attend  court,  was  at  last  persuaded  to  yield : 
he  did  not  however  consent  to  go  to  Shiraz,  until  the 
monarch  had  sworn  upon  the  Koran  that  he  would  not  ofier 
him  the  slightest  injury:  but  Jaffier  Khan  could  not  forgive 
a  man  whom  he  had  so  deeply  wronged ;  he  seized  him,  and 
unmindful  of  his  faith,  threw  him  into  a  prison,  where  he 
was  doomed  to  linger  out  the  remainder  of  his  existence. 
Rendered  desperate,  the  chief  of  Kazeroon  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  some  other  prisoners  to  destroy  the  despot 
by  whom  he  had  been  so  cruelly  treated.  Among  these, 
Syud  Moorad  Khan^  from  his  high  birth  and  former  em* 
ployment,  had  the  most  influence.  When  the  plot  was 
ripe  for  execution,  a  slave  who  had  been  bribed,  managed 
to  convey  poison  >  into  the  victuals  of  Jaffier  Khan ;  and 
when  he  was  writhing  under  its  efiects,  the  prisoners  were 
released  by  their  friends,  and  rushing  into  his  chamber,  put 
an  end  to  his  existence.  The  head  of  their  sovereign, 
thrown  from  the  citadel  into  the  square  before  its  gate^ 
announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Shiraz  that  their  rul^  was 
no  more. 

Lootf  Ali  SIhan,  the  son  of  Jaffier  Khan,  was  in  Kerman 
when  his  father  was  murdered ;  and  Syud  Moorad  Khan, 
through  the  influence  of  the  conspirators,  was  proclaimed 
king ;  but  he  only  reigned  a  few  months.  Hajee  Ibrahim, 
the  principal  magistrate  of  Shiraz,  who  was  warmly  attached 
to  the  cause  of  the  absent  prince,  disposed  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  and  chiefs  of  tribes  to  the  same  interest :  and 
Lootf  Ali  Khan,  who,  on  recdving  the  first  intelligence 

'  Syud  Moorad,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Shiraz,  was  first  trusted  and 
employed,  and  afterwards  confined,  by  Jaffier  Khan ;  who  ordered  him  to 
be  beaten  severely,  to  compel  him  to  discover  his  riches.— Feavelik. 

'  I  here  follow  the  History  of  Ali  Rez4,  who  is  very  particular,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  correct,  in  his  account  of  the  death  of  Jaffier  Khan.  Waring 
states,  that  the  poison  was  administered  by  a  female  slave,  who  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Syud  Moorad  Khan.  Olivier  (vol.  vi.  p.  209)  asserts,  that  thi« 
prince  had  taken  medicines  to  lessen  his  corpulence,  and  that  they  had  ra» 
duced  him  to  a  state  of  debility  and  suffering,  which  made  it  easy  for  tlie 
oonspiratorB  to  attack  and  overoome  him. 
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of  wbat  had  occurred,  had  fled  from  the  uncertain  fidelity 
of  his  own  troops  to  the  Shaikh  of  Abusheher,  was  soon 
enabled  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  his  fathen  The 
Arab  chief«  who  had  granted  him  protection  and  aid,  died 
immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Abusheher ;  but  with  his 
last  breath  he  charged  his  son  ^  to  devote  himself  to  Lootf 
Ali  Khan,  whose  small  army,  when  he  first  took  the 
field,  was  almost  entirely  formed  of  the  followers  of  this 
petty  ruler.  The  approach  of  a  considerable  corps  under 
the  brother'  of  Syud  Moorad  threatened  destruction  to  this 
fcffce ;  but  the  second  in  command^  being  attached  to  Hajee 
Ibrahim,  prevailed  on  the  soldiers  to  seize  thar  general,  and 
declare  in  favour  of  the  prince  whom  they  were  sent  to 
oppose.  Encouraged  by  this  event,  Lootf  Ali  Khan  has- 
tened to  the  capital,  where  the  influence  of  his  friends  had 
been  so  effectually  exerted,  that  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  its  inhabitants.  Syud  Moorad  Khan, 
who  bad  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel,  was  soon  compelled 
to  surroider,  and  suffered  death :  but  Hajee  Ali  Kooli, 
whose  defection  from  that  cause,  which  resentment  and 
despair  had  led  him  to  adopt,  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
this  revolution,  had,  with  several  others,  received  solemn 
assurances  of  pardon  from  Hajee  Ibrahim ;  and  Lootf  Ali 
Khan,  on  his  accession,  not  only  confirmed  these  promises, 
but  marked  with  favour  and  confidence  those  to  whom  they 
were  made. 

Befwe  we  proceed  with  the  history  of  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  it 
appears  proper  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  origin  and  rise  of 
a  man,  whose  name  became  so  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of 
bis  country.    Hajee  Ibrahim  was  the  son  of  Hajee  Hashemi 

^  Shaikh  N4uer,  who  was  till  very  lately  the  chief  of  Abusheher,  and  is 


*  Shah  Moorad. 

^  Hia  name  was  All  Himmut  Khan. 

*  The  name  of  Hajee  HAshem  is  still  held  in  great  respect  in  his  natiTO 
city.  When  N&dir  Shah  encamped  there,  this  magistrate  gave  him  an 
flBtertunment  in  the  garden  of  DU  GoosM,  near  the  tomb  of  Sadi.    This 
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a  respectable  magistrate  of  Shiraz,  who  having  lost  his  eye- 
sight through  age  was,  during  his  latter  years,  unfit  for 
business,  and  left  a  large  family  in  very  low,  if  not  dis* 
tressed  circumstances:  but  his  son,  Hajee  Ibrahim,  early 
became  a  magistrate  in  one  of  the  wards  of  his  native  city ; 
and  his  manly  character,  in  which  good  temper  and  good 
sense  were  combined  with  extraordinary  fortitude,  raised 
him  rapidly  into  high  employment.  He  had  been  placed 
in  the  situation  of  his  father  by  Kerreem  Khan,  and  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  charge  ™  by  Ali  Moorad :  as  it  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  exertions  that  JafBer  Khan  obtained  such  easy 
possession  of  Shiraz  when  forced  to  fly  from  Isfahan,  he 
(as  has  been  before  stated)  raised  Hajee  Ibrahim  to  the 
high  station  of  kalanter,  or  flrst  magistrate  of  Fars ;  and 
the  influence  of  that  situation  enabled  him  to  repay  his  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  father,  by  placing  his  son  upon  the  throne. 
No  event  could  appear  more  propitious  to  the  happiness 
of  his  country,  or  more  likely  to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
his  family  than  the  elevation  of  Lootf  Ali  Khan.  Although 
not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  been  matured  by  con- 
tinual employment  during  his  father's  reign,  and  was  already 
ranked,  in  the  estimation  of  both  friends  and  enemies,  among 
the  bravest  and  best  soldiers  of  his  country,  ^is  appearance 
was  singularly  calculated  to  win  that  admiration  which  fais 
qualities  commanded :  his  countenance  was  beautiful,  and 
full  of  animated  expression;  his  form  tall  and  graceful; 
though  slender,  he  was  active  and  strong.  In  skill  as  a 
horseman,  and  in  dexterity  at  all  martial  exercises,  he  was 
unrivalled ;  nor  was  he  deemed  wanting  in  the  mental  qua- 
lities which  his  situiation  required.  He  had  displayed  oa 
several  occasions  as  much  conduct  as  courage.     Before  he 

event,  which  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  family,  as  it  proved  the  conieqoenoe 
of  Hajee  Huhem,  is  related  in  the  History  of  Hajee  Ibrahim ;  and  his  son, 
Meerza  Mahomed  Khan  gave  me  an  entertainment  in  1800,  on  the  same 
spot  where,  as  he  took  care  to  inform  me,  his  grandfather  had  feasted  N&dir 
8bah  and  his  court  about  seventy  years  before. 

"*  He  was  made  magistrate  of  all  the  Hyderee  mah&ls,  or  wards  termed 
Hyderee,  which  indude  more  than  half  the  city. 
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ascended  the  throne,  his  manners  were  kind  and  prepos- 
sessing, particularly  to  his  inferiors ;  but  soon  after  he  ob- 
tained power,  his  disposition  changed,  and  his  mfaid  appears 
to  have  lost  some  of  its  best  qualities.  He  was  no  longer 
mild  and  conciliating,  but  proud  and  self-sufficient.  The 
gratitude  and  esteem  he  expressed,  and  probably  felt  at 
the  moment,  for  Hajee  Ibrahim,  whose  attachment  to  his 
cause  had  enabled  him  to  attain  the  throne,  gave  way  to 
alarm  and  suspicion.  Nor  was  it  surprising  that  he  should 
have  viewed  with  more  jealousy  than  regard  the  subject 
who  had  shown  himself  possessed  of  the  dangerous  power  of 
placing  the  crown  upon  his  head. 

Lootf  Ali  Khan  was  hardly  established  in  the  govern- 
ment, before  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  advanced  to  attack  him. 
The  young  prince  ventured  to  meet  his  enemies  in  the 
field'':  but  he  was  defeated  by  superior  numbers,  and  forced 
to  fly  to  Shiraz.  The  Kajir  prince,  encouraged  by  his 
success,  invested  that  city;  but,  after  a  vain  endeavour 
during  more  than  a  month  to  make  some  impression  upon 
its  ddfences,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to  Teheran, 
now  become  the  capital  of  his  kingdom. 

The  next  year  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  expecting  a  repetition  of 
this  attack,  made  formidable  preparations  to  resist  it :  but 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan  was  occupied  in  Aderbejan ;  and  the 
young  iruler  of  Fars,  unwilling  that  the  force  he  had  col- 
lected should  remain  idle,  resolved  to  march  into  Kerman, 
and  compel  the  governor  °  to  submit  to  his  authority.  The 
season  of  operations  was  almost  past ;  and  the  prudent 
counsellors  of  Lootf  Ali  Khan  urged  him  to  accept  the  terms 
ofiered  by  the  chief  of  Kerman,  which  included  the  full 
acknowledgment  of  his  authority,  the  regular  payment  of 
the  revenue  of  the  province,  and  every  submission  that  could 
be  required  of  him,  except  his  personal  attendance  at  court. 

*  Thif  battle  was  fought  at  a  village  called  H&zArbizA,  within  six  fersekht, 
or  twenty-five  miles,  of  Shiraz. 

*  The  name  of  this  chief  was  Hoossein  Khan  KhAkee. 
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But  on  this  the  impetuous  prince  insisted ;  and,  with  a  view 
of  enforcing  it,  laid  siege  during  a  very  severe  winter  to  the 
city  of  Kerman.  He  was  discomfited,  his  historian  p  informs 
us,  not  by  the  garrison,  but  by  the  elements.  Almost  all 
the  horses,  and  many  of  the  men  in  his  army,  perished 
through  cold  and  hunger ;  for  when  the  snow  became  deep^ 
it  was  impossible  to  furnish  his  camp  with  regular  supplies. 
Compelled  by  the  defection  of  some  c^  his  troops,  and  the 
clamorous  discontent  of  all,  to  raise  the  si^;e  of  Kerman,  he 
returned  to  Shiras,  sullen  and  irascible  from  the  reverse  he 
had  sustained. 

Before  he  set  out  on  this  unfortunate  expedition,  he  a(>» 
pointed  one  of  his  younger  brothers,  who  was  quite  a  child, 
to  the  nominal  rule  of  Fars ;  but  he  had  at  the  same  time 
committed  the  civil  government  of  Shiraz,  and  the  oountriet 
in  its  vidnity,  to  Hajee  Ibrahim.  The  command  of  the 
garrison,  with  separate  powers,  was  given  to  a  diief  of  hit 
own  tribe,  calkd  Burkhood&r  Khan;  and  the  ark,  or  citadel^ 
was  placed  in  charge  of  another  nobleman  of  the  Zend 
family.  This  division  of  authority,  meant  to  guard  against 
treachery,  only  promoted  it.  BurkhoodfLr  Khan,  a  weak 
and  arrogant  man,  vain  of  his  rank  and  of  his  independent 
power  over  the  military,  insisted,  but  without  effect,  on 
Hajee  Ibrahim  paying  him  all  those  submissive  attentions^ 
whicn  in  Persia  are  considered  due  to  a  superior.  Ofiended 
at  what  he  deemed  a  personal  insult,  he  laboured  to  impress 
his  prince  with  the  belief,  that  such  marked  disrespect  for 
a  lord  of  the  Zend  family,  could  only  be  shewn  by  cHie  who 
cherished  traitorous  designs.  If  these  representations  were 
not  altogether  believed,  they  made  a  serious  impression  on 
the  irritated  mind  of  LoodT  Ali ;  and  every  act,  after  his 
return  from  Kerman,  proved  that  he  had  no  longer  the  same 
respect  tnr  confidence  in  his  minister. 

An  occurrence  some  time  before  this  had  greatly  weak- 
ened that  reliance  whidi  Hajee  Ibrahim  was  at  first  disposed 

P  All  ResA*8  History  of  the  Zend  Family. 
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to  place  in  his  sovereign.  Lootf  Ali  Ehan^  at  his  earnest 
sdicitation,  had  pardoned  a  number  of  persons  supposed  to 
be  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  against  his  fether.  Among 
these  was  Meersa  Mehdee,  who  had  been  formerly  employed 
by  Jaffier  Khan  "i ;  but,  on  bdng  discovered  in  some  pecu-« 
lation,  was  disgraced^  and  condemned  to  lose  his  ears.  When 
the  head  of  Jaffier  Khan  was  thrown  from  the  dtadeU  it 
had  been  exposed  to  a  thousand  indignities ;  and,  according 
to  popular  rumour,  Meerza  Mehdee  had  cut  off  the  ears. 
He  had  always  denied  this  accusation ;  and  Hajee  Ibrahim, 
who  professed  to  be  persuaded  of  his  innocence,  solicited 
his  pardon  of  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  who  not  only  granted  it, 
but  said,  even  if  the  accusation  were  true,  he  freely  forgave 
the  meerza  from  the  consideration  he  had  for  his  mediator. 
Several  months  afW,  when  tlie  prince  was  distributing  ho- 
norary dreases,  one  was  given  to  Meersa  Mdidee.  This 
w«B  re|iort)ed  to  his  mother,  who  sent  for  him,  and  asked, 
if  it  was  not  enough  that  he  should  be  required  to  forgive 
the  murderers  of  his  father.  <<  Is  it  necessary,^  she  added, 
**  that  you  should  d^prade  yourself  by  bestowing  marks 
of  regard  and  favour  on  a  wretch  who  mutilated  his  re« 
mains'?^  This  upbraiding  language  had  the  effect  int^ided 
on  the  vicdent  temper  of  the  prince.  He  returned  to  his 
court,  summoned  Meerza  Mehdee,  and,  after  reproaching 
him  with  his  crime*,  directed  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  fire. 
Hajee  Ibrahim  had  been  sent  for,  but  arrived  only  in  time 
to  bear  from  the  prince  what  he  had  done,  and  to  see  with 
horror  the  remidns  x^  the  roan  whose  pardon  had  been  so 
fuUy  granted  to  his  intercession^. 


^  He  WM  Lashkiur-novees,  the  duties  of  which  office  are,  to  keep  a  register 
of  the  troopt,  and  to  transact  all  business  relative  to  their  pay. 
'  Persian  MS. 

*  Loot^  Ali  Khan  demanded  of  Meerza  Mehdee,  what  that  man  deserved 
wiio  could  behave  ill  to  his  sovereign  and  benefactor.  *•*'  To  be  burnt  alive,** 
was  the  reply.  ^^  You  are  the  man,"  said  the  prince ;  and  directed  him  to 
be  instantly  thrown  into  a  fire. — Persian  MS. 

*  Bajee  Ibrahim  related  to  me  the  particulars  of  this  event,  in  almost  the 
nine  words  in  which  I  find  them  written  in  his  history.    He  assured  me, 
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The  mutual  distrust  which  had  arisen  between  the  sove- 
reign and  the  minister  became  apparent  to  all.  Lootf  Ali 
Khan  could  ill  brook  the  restraint  under  which  he  acted ; 
but  he  could  not  venture  on  an  open  attack  of  one  whose 
influence  he  dreaded :  for,  besides  the  devoted  attachment 
which  the  citizens  of  Shiraz  were  known  to  entertain  for 
him,  many  governors  of  provinces  and  chiefs  of  tribes  were 
warmly  attached  to  his  interest,  and  his  brothers  com^ 
manded  the  principal  corps  of  infantry  with  the  army.  But 
though  the  prince  i-efrained  from  violence,  every  action 
showed  his  feelings ;  and  the  minister,  satisfied  that  his  eXf 
istence  was  at  stake,  determined  to  overthrow  a  prince, 
**  from  whom  he  had  ceased,"  in  his  own  words,  "  to  ex- 
pect any  thing  but  death  ".** 

When  affmrs  were  in  this  situation,  Lootf  Ali  E3ian,  who 
had  resolved  upon  advancing  to  Isfahan,  made  the  same 
arrangements  for  a  division  of  authority  at  Shiraz,  as  when 
he  proceeded  to  Kerman:  and  with  a  chief  of  his  own  family* 
in  charge  of  the  garrison,  and  another  in  command  of  die 
citadel,  he  considered  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his 
minister ;  but  still  he  could  not  avoid  showing  a  distrust  of 
his  fidelity.  After  he  had  publicly  nominated  him  to  the 
civil  government,  when  the  army  was  on  the  eve  of  march- 
ing, he  ordered  his  eldest  son,  Meerza  Mahomed,  to  be  sent 
to  camp,  where,  as  he  was  too  young  to  be  employed,  he  was 
evidently  meant  to  be  a  hostage  for  his  father's  ocHiduct. 
If  Hajee  Ibrahim  had  before  entertained  doubts  regarding 
the  Kght  in  which  he  was  viewed,  they  were  removed  by 
this  ill-timed  act  of  suspicion ;  and  he  appears  to  have  de- 
cided on  the  immediate  execution  of  a  plan,  which  he  had 

he  did  not  l)elieve  the  man  guilty  of  what  popular  nunoor  aoeoied  him  of; 
and  added,  ''  From  the  moment  this  act  was  committed,  I  lost  all  oonfidenoe 
in  Lootf  Ali  Khan.** 

"  MS.  History  of  Hajee  Ibrahim. 

*  Burkhoodir  was  appointed,  as  before,  to  the  command  of  the  garriaoa 
and  the  charge  of  the  police.  Mahomed  Ali  Khan,  Zend,  had  chaige  of  the 
citadeL 
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for  some  time  contemplated,  of  making  over  Shiraz  to  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan,  and  thus  rendering  him  the  sole  ruler  of 
Persia. 

Hajee  Ibrahim  perhaps  persuaded  himself^,  that  by  this 
treason  he  was  only  anticipating  an  event  which  must  occur, 
and  saving  his  country  from  a  protracted  war  between  two 
rival  families ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  real  mo- 
tive was  self-preservation.  He  had  lost  all  confidence  in 
Lootf  Ali  Khan.  He  knew  that  he  had  many  enemies,  in- 
cessant in  their  endeavours  to  destroy  him;  and  l\e  per- 
ceived, from  the  conduct  of  the  prince,  that  their  representa- 
tions had  made  all  the  impression  they  could  desire.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  sought  to  preserve  his  life,  and  to 
place  himself,  by  a  signal  service,  under  the  protection  of  a 
powerful  monarch.  He  was  successful:  but  his  memory 
is  stained  with  the  reproach  of  having  destroyed  a  family  to 
which  he  owed  all  his  advancement. 

When  Lootf  Ali  Khan  had  advanced  some  marches  on 
his  way  to  Isfahan,  Hajee  Ibrahim,  with  a  small  corps  of 
citizens  which  he  had  formed  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  youngest  brother,  Mahomed  Hussein  Khan, 
seized  the  two  noblemen '  left  in  charge  of  the  garrison  and 
citadel  of  Shiraz ;  and,  so  well  were  his  measures  taken,  this 
effected  without  bloodshed.  An  account  of  his  success 
despatched  to  one  of  his  brothers*  with  the  army,  which, 
when  the  messenger  arrived,  was  encamped^  within  twenty 

7  la  hit  eoDTertations  with  me  on  the  reasons  which  influenced  his  con* 
duct  at  this  periodi  Hajee  Ibrahim  always  declared,  that  a  desire  to  save 
lib  ooontry  from  continual  petty  wars  was  one  of  his  principal  motives. 
**  None,*'  said  he,  '^  except  some  plundering  soldiers  cared  whether  a  Zend 
or  a  Kajir  was  upon  the  throne ;  but  all  desired  that  Persia  should  be  great 
and  powerful,  and  enjoy  internal  tranquillity.** 

*  BuridioodAr  Khan  and  Mahomed  Ali  Khan.  They  were  invited  to  a 
ooDSoltation  on  some  affairs  regarding  the  civil  administration,  and  seized 
as  ikey  were  seated  at  the  hajee*s  house. 

*  Abdool  Raheem  Khan. 

^  Lootf  Ali  Khan  was  encamped  at  a  village  within  five  fersekhs  of  Koo« 
methA,  to  which  the  troops  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  had  advanced. 
Vol.  II.  I 
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miles  of  the  farces  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan, 
by  his  nephew,  then  known  by  the  famili^ur  appellation  of 
B&b£  Khan  ^  The  brother  of  Hajee  Ibrahim  oommuow 
cated  the  intelligence  to  his  friends,  and  to  the  chiefs  concerned 
in  the  plot ;  and  it  was  settled  that^  immediately  after  dark* 
some  of  the  infantry  should  fire  upon  Lootf  Ali  Khan^t 
quarters ;  and  that  this  fire,  accompanied  by  a  great  noiso^ 
should  be  the  signal  for  the  friends  of  Hajee  Ibrahim  to 
assemble.  The  moment  the  first  shot  was  heard,  loud 
shouts  followed  from  every  quarter  of  the  camp,  and  bodiea 
of  men  bq^an  to  move.  The  prince,  astonished  and  ennigedy 
sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the 
uproar.  These  at  last  returned  and  advised  him  to  mount 
his  horse  and  escape,  as  his  own  troops  had  become  his  ene- 
mies.  None  of  his  principal  officers  would  attend  his  sunoh 
mons:  one  chiefs  alone,  and  seventy  men,  continued  with 
him.  Accompanied  by  this  small  party,  he  proceedod  to- 
wards his  capital,  of  which  he  was  satisfied  that  his  friends 
still  retained  possession.  On  the  second  day  after  he  left 
the  camp,  he  received  information  of  all  that  had  passed ; 
but  being  now  joined  by  about  three  hundred  horsemen,  be 
moved  boldly  on  to  the  gates  of  Shiraz,  and  sent  a  person  to 
demand  of  Hajee  Ibrahim  the  reason  of  his  conduct.  **  In- 
form Lootf  Ali  Khan,^  said  that  minister  calmly,  ^'  that  I 
knew  his  intentions,  and  had  no  mode  of  saving  my  life  but 
by  depriving  him  of  the  power  to  take  it  awaji*  Advise  him 
to  abandon  all  hope  of  repossessing  Shiraz,  and  bid  faim 
think  only  of  saving  himself  by  flight  *.^  But  the  proud 
prince,  who  had  already  been  joined  by  a  number  of  hia 
troops,  scorned  the  advice.     "  The  traitor,"  said  he,  "after 


«  B&bA  Khan  was  the  name  by  which  the  prtunt  aorerdgn  of  P« 
known  till  the  death  of  his  unde.  His  proper  name  was  Fatteh  Ali  Kkaa ; 
bat  Aga  Mahomed  was  in  the  habit  of  terming  him  Bi^  or  ^^  ddldt** 
and  the  name  continued  to  be  given  to  him  after  hft  attained  Biaikhoed.  He 
was  at  this  period  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

^  TImAsp  Khan  Fylee. 

•  MS.  Hittoryof  Hajes  Ibrahim. 
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«11»  is  but  a  citizeii^  and  his  force  consists  merely  of  a  few 
sbopkeepersy  who  can  never  withstand  brave  soldiors.^  Sup* 
parted  by  these  expectations,  he  encamped  near  the  walls  of 
the  city ;  but  that  policy  which  had  placed  the  families  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  capitalf  now  gave  great^  advantage  to 
Hiyee  Ibrahim :  he  cidled  on  the  few  troops  still  with  their 
mooareh  to  return  immediately  to  their  homes  if  they  de« 
aired  the  safety  of  those  whom  they  loved.  The  appeal 
had  full  effect :  the  deserted  Lootf  Ali  Khan  was  compelled 
to  fly,  with  four  or  five  attendants,  to.  Abusheher.  He 
fiwindf  however,  that  the  shaikh  of  that  place  was  no  longer 
his  fiiend.  That  chief  was  devoted  to  Hajee  Ibrahim. 
But  he  met  with  a  kind  reception,  and  all  the  aid  his  limited 
means  could  afford,  from  the  governor  of  the  naghbouring 
port  of  Bunder  Reeg;  and  was  enabled  by  this  support  to 
collect  a  few  followers,  with  whom  he  resolved  to  attempt 
the  reeofvery  of  Shiraz. 

The  want  of  numbers  in  the  army  of  Lootf  Ali  Khan 
was  remedied  by  his  own  heroism,  and  by  the  valour  of 
those  who  adhered  to  his  fortunes.  His  first  success  was 
over  the  troops  of  the  Shaikh  of  Abusheher  '•  His  next 
action  was  with  the  governor  of  Kazeroon^,  whom  he  made 
prisoner  and  deprived  of  sight.  This  act  of  cruelty  was 
very  injurious  to  his  interests ;  for  while  it  made  a  powerful 
£unily  his  implacable  enemies,  it  weakened  that  sympathy 
whidi  his  youth,  lus  courage,  and  his  misfortunes,  were  so 
calculated  to  excite. 


'  8lilli«r«e,  or  citiien,  it  tusd  id  Pertim  at  a  tena  of  eontaapt,  to  ligiiify 
nnwarlikey  the  soldiers  being  all  men  of  wandering  tribes. 

'  This  action,  if  such  it  can  be  termed,  was  fought  at  a  villige  called 
TsngiestAa.  The  csndry  nnder  Ridl  Kooli  Khan  deserted  him  and  joined 
Loocf  AU  Khan;  and  the  Bushire  infantry  fled  before  thej  ware  attacked. 
—Ali  Rxza*s  iftslory. 

^  Hajee  Ali  Kooli  Khan  of  Kazeroon,  who  had  been  pardoned  by  Lootf 
Ali  Khan  on  his  ascending  the  throne,  had  been  subsequently  compelled  to 
§j  to  Agia  Mahomed  Khan.  His  brother,  RizI  Kooli  Khan,  was  goremor, 
aai  bad  olRnided  Lootf  AU  Khan  by  plundering  part  of  his  baggage  and 
some  favorite  horses  when  he  fled  from  Shiraz. 

I  2 
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Lootf  All  Khan,  encouraged  by  these  successes,  oQce 
more  appeared  before  Shiraz,  and  commenced  a  blockade, 
which  he  was  unable  to  besiege,  having  neither  infantry  nor 
cannon.  The  unsubdued  spirit  he  had  evinced  gained  him 
many  followers ;  and  his  friends  began  to  indulge  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  re-establishment  of  his  power.  But  the  daring 
valour  and  unwearied  efforts  of  ihe  young  prince  were 
opposed  by  a  man,  whose  wisdom  removed  danger  by  mea- 
sures of  anticipation,  and  whose  firmness,  tempered  by  mo- 
deration, gave  no  unnecessary  irritation  to  his  enemies,  while 
it  secured  the  constancy  and  attachment  of  his  adherents. 
The  extraordinary  character  of  this  wonderful  man  was  per- 
haps more  fully  displayed  by  his  conduct  on  this  critical 
occasion,  than  by  any  other  action  of  his  eventful  life. 

After  the  revolt  of  his  troops  had  forced  Lootf  Ali  Khxa 
to  fly  from  that  army  with  which  he  had  hoped  to  conquer 
Isfahan  in  the  preceding  year,  they  had  returned  in  discMtler 
to  Shiraz ;  and  their  arrival  had  increased  the  number  of 
men  belon^g  to  the  military  tribes^  of  Fars  within  its 
walls,  to  about  twelve  thousand.  The  infantry,  or  city 
militia,  composed  of  shopkeepers  and  artificers,  did  not 
amount  to  a  fifth  of  this  number :  yet  these  were  the  only 
troops  from  whom  Hajec  Ibrahim  could  expect  support; 
for  it  was  impossible  that  tribes,  whose  fortunes  were  de- 
pendent on  the  continuance  of  the  Zend  dynasty,  could  ever 
consent  to  what  he  intended, — the  transfer  of  the  supreme 
power  to  the  chief  of  the  Kajirs.  Convinced  that  they 
would  oppose  the  execution  of  his  plan,  Hajee  Ibrahim  re- 
solved on  disarming  and  expelling  from  Shiraz  this  multi- 
tude of  soldiers.  He  took  his  measures  with  a  precaution 
and  promptitude  which  eluded  all  suspicion.  Having  given 
orders  to  secure  the  streets  which  led  by  a  back  way  fitnn 
his  house  to  the  gate  of  the  dtVy  he  sent  notice  to  the  mili- 

*  They  are  termed  £ely4ts,  or  ^*-  tribes,*'  are  all  soldiers,  and  generaOy 
horseiiien.  The  dties  furnish  to  the  army  only  infantry :  they  are  defended, 
by  a  militia,  which  siwtietimes  takei  the  field. 
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tary  tribes  to  be  ready,  at  an  appointed  time,  to  receive  a 
donation.  They  assembled  as  directed,  and  a  hundred^ 
were  admitted  at  a  time  into  the  interior  court  of  his  mansion. 
From  the  height  of  the  walls  round  it,  those  who  were  with- 
out could  know  nothing  of  what  was  passing  within.  The 
first  party  admitted  found  themselves  surrounded,  but  were 
told  that  no  injury  was  intended  to  them  if  they  resigned 
their  arms:  they  did  so;  and  while  these  were  given  to 
citizens  to  increase  the  corps  on  which  Hajee  Ibrahim  could 
depend,  the  unarmed  soldiers  were  conducted,  by  the  back 
way  before  mentioned,  beyond  the  gates  of  the  town.  The 
whole  were  disarmed,  and  party  after  party  joined  their 
astonished  companions  under  the  walls.  However  extra- 
ordinary it  may  appear,  this  measure  was  executed  without 
confusion  or  bloodshed.  When  the  whole  body  were  ex- 
pelled, they  were  directed  to  proceed  to  some  villages  in 
the  vicinity.  Unable  to  resist,  they  were  forced  to  obey. 
Some  joined  Lootf  Ali  Khan;  others  remained  at  their 
places  of  destination,  watching  the  progress  of  events. 

Hajee  Ibrahim  wrote  to  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  the  moment 
he  had  seized  Shiraz;.and  that  chief  sent  a  general^  with  a 
strong  detachment  to  his  support;  but  Lootf  Ali  Khan 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  attacking  this  corps,  and,  after 
a  severe  contest,  defeated  it.  Aga  Mahomed,  alarmed  at 
this  intelligence,  ordered  a  force  ^  to  Shiraz,  which  he  con* 
orived  from  its  superior  numbei;^  must  terminate  the  war. 
This  body,  after  being  joined  by  the  troops  in  garrison, 
mardied  to  attack  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  whose  small  army  they 
outnumbered  more  than  ten  to  one°.  The  brave  prince 
did  not  decline  the  combat^  but  left  his  entrenchments^  and 
drew  his  men  up  in  some  gardens,  with  the  double  view  of 
€xx:upying  a  strong  position,  and  concealing  his  numbers 
bom  observation.     The  action,  at  its  commencement,  was 

^  Some  ftooounts  say  only  fifty :  the  difference  is  of  little  conseqaenoe. 
>  MoostiphA  Khan. 

"  He  gave  the  command  to  J4n  Mahomed  Khan  and  Ri3s4  Kooli  Khan* 
■  AU  Rfdl's  History  of  the  Zend  family.  • 
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favorable  t6  his  enemies,  who  drove  his  men  from  their 
position,  and  pursued  them  to  some  distance:  but  Lootf  All 
Khan,  who  possessed  eminent  talents  as  a  commander,  ob- 
served that  they  had  commenced  to  plunder  the  camp  he 
had  abandoned;  and,  judging  the  opportunity  favorable^ 
he  made  a  resolute  and  successful  charge  with  a  body  of 
horse  whom  he  had  rallied.  His  repulsed  troops,  encouraged 
by  the  gallantry  of  their  chief,  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
the  enemy  gave  way  in  every  quarter.  The  victory  was 
complete;  and  it  was  rendered  more  decisive  from  Rijsft 
Kooli  Khan,  one  of  the  Kajir  leaders,  being  among  the 
prisoners. 

Hajee  Ibrahim,  who  perceived  in  these  repeated  successes 
a  dangerous  increase  of  reputation  to  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  wrote 
to  Aga  Mahomed,  urging  him  to  advance  in  person.  That 
monarch,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  moved 
with  a  large  force  °  towards  Shiraz.  Although  his  numbers 
exceeded  those  opposed  to  him  in  a  proportion  of  nearly  a 
hundred  to  one,  he  proceeded  with  a  caution  which  proved 
that  he  thought  there  was  much  to  apprehend  from  the 
bold  enterprise  of  his  enemy :  nor  was  he  mistaken.  When 
he  arrived  at  a  village  p  near  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  his 
camp  was  suddenly  attacked  by  Lootf  Ali  Khan :  animated 
with  a  courage  equal  to  that  of 'any  hero  who  had  ever 
feasted  in  those  halls,  he  had  determined  to  make  one  great 
struggle  for  the  crown  of  Persia.  He  surprised  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  and  defeated  it,  and, 
following  the  fugitives  to  their  camp  with  only  a  few  hundred 
men,  attacked  upwards  of  thirty  thousand.  The  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  fears  communicated  by  those  who  fled,  and 
the  terror  of  his  name,  created  a  dismay  and  confusion  which 

®  Some  authon  state  that  he  had  forty  thousand  men ;  hut  this  is  an 
exaggeration. 

'  The  name  of  this  Tillage  is  MAyen.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  from  Shirai, 
and  thirty-one  from  Persepolis.  Aga  Mahomed  reached  this  encampm«nl 
on  the  fourteenth  of  ShAfHO,  in  the  year  of  the  Hijrah  120$. 
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promised  complete  success  4.  Almost  the  whole  of  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan^s  army  dispersed;  the  assailants  had  arrived 
at  the  royal  quarters,  when  a  chief,  who  had  jmned  Lootf 
AK  Khan,  assured  him  that  the  Kajir  monarch  was  among 
the  fugitives,  and  entreated  that  he  would  not  lose  the 
wealth  he  had  so  nobly  won,  by  permitting  his  followers  to 
plunder  the  jewels  and  treasures  of  an  empire'.  This  chief 
was  unfortunately  believed.  Lootf  Ali  Khan  directed  his 
men  to  halt,  and  not  to  enter  the  royal  pavilion;  they  obeyed, 
liut  dispersed  to  plunder  in  other  directions.  When  that 
morning  dawned  which  was  to  have  beheld  him  a  conqueror, 
he  heard  with  dismay  the  public  crier  in  the  enemy's  camp 
call  to  prayers^;  this  announced  to  those  who  remained  of 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan^s  army  that  their  sovereign  was  at  his 
post.  He  had  never  left  it.  When  he  found  it  impossible 
to  remedy  the  confusion  into  which  his  troops  were  thrown, 
he  had-  remmned  stationary  at  his  quarters,  surrounded  by 
some  of  his  guards,  expecting,  from  the  small  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  and  their  want  of  discipline,  the  very  eveat 
which  occurred.  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  awakened  from  his 
dream  of  victory,  found  himself  compelled  to  fly  with  all 
the  speed  he  could,  to  save  himself  from  being  made  pri- 
soner. 

This  daring  attempt  to  recover  his  power  ought  not  to 
be  deemed  an  act  of  desperate  temerity,  in  whieh  success  was 
impoB^ble.  He  well  knew  from  experience,  that  iii  an  army 
such  as  that  which  he  attacked,  confusion,  if  once  intro- 
duced, was  likely  to  be  irremediable.  He  also  knew  that 
many  chiefs  of  tribes  were  fluctuating  between  him  and 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan.    These  leaders  always  acted  on  the 

4  He  killed  the  leader,  n)rahim  Khan,  and  a  great  nomher  of  his  party : 
iSbey  were  posted  in  the  pass  hetween  the  villages  of  MAyen  and  AlboOTz. 
'  AM  fi«iA*s  History  of  the  Zend  family. 

*  His  name  was  Meerza  Fatteh  0114  Ardillanee.  Same  historians  declare 
that  he  was  sincere ;  others  assert  that  he  was  the  emissary  of  Aga  Ma- 
hemrii  K^hthi 

*  This  ia  umett  dons  except  when  the  king  commands  in  persoiu 
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impulse  of  the  moment ;  and  as  the  part  they  took  was 
blindly  adopted  by  their  followers,  he  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  brilliant  success  would  turn  the  tide  in  his  favour,  and 
that  he  should  overcome  his  enemies  with  the  very  means 
they  had  collected  for  his  destruction.  The  plan  of  attack 
was  able:  he  proceeded  with  every  caution,  and  completely 
surprised  the  advance  corps.  The  advantage  he  took  of  his 
first  success  showed  his  skill  and  determined  courage. 
Victory  was  snatched  from  him  by  one  of  those  incidents 
which  have  so  often  decided  the  fate  of  battles  and  of 
empires. 

If  Lootf  Ali  Khan  deserved  success,  Aga  Mahomed  Khan 
had  also  merited  the  crown  which  this  day  fixed  upon  his 
brow.  He  had  evinced,  amid  consternation  and  confusioD, 
all  that  calm  resolution  and  self-possession  which  marked 
his  extraordinary  character.  His  mind  loved  to  dwell  on 
these  events;  and  he  used  often  to  observe,  that  in  the 
modem  History  of  Persia  three  achievements  alone  were 
worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity  ".  First,  the  policy 
and  firmness  of  Hajee  Ibrahim,  who,  with  a  few  shop- 
keepers, took  Shiraz,  and  maintained  it  for  months  against 
all  the  warlike  tribes  of  that  province.  Secondly,  the  daring 
heroism  of  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  who,  with  four  or  five  hundred 
men,  ventured  to  attack  an  army  of  thirty  thousand ;  and, 
lastly,  the  fortitude  he  himself  had  displayed,  in  remaining 
at  his  quarters  when  all  around  him  fled ;  and  that  calm- 
ness in  danger  which  made  him  direct  the  common  crier  to 
announce  morning  prayers  in  the  usual  manner,  that  both 
his  own  array  and  his  enemy  might  learn  he  was  at  his  post, 
undisturbed  by  all  that  had  passed. 

The  flight  of  Lootf  Ali  Khan  was  continued  until  he 
reached  Kerman,  where  he  began  again  to  collect  followers : 
but  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  who  had  marched  to  Shiraz,  sent 
an  army'  to  attack  him ;  and  the  few  men  who  had  joined  him 

"  Persian  MS. 

'  The  cavalry  of  this  force  was  commanded  by  Wullee  Mahomed  Khan, 
Kajir,  and  the  infantry  by  Abdod  Raheem  Khan,  brother  to  Hajee  Ibrahim. 
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dispersed,  considering  his  fortunes  as  desperate.  The  de- 
serted prince  fled  to  Khorassan^,  which,  smce  the  death  of 
N&dir  Shah,  had  remained  subject  to  a  number  of  indepen- 
dent chiefs.  One  of  these,  Meer  Hoossein  Khan,  who  ruled 
over, the  dty  and  district  of  Tubbus,  oflered  his  protection 
to  the  royal  fugitive;  who,  on  learning  that  the  jealous 
pdicy  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  had  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Shiraz,  determined  to  make  another  eflbrt  to  recon- 
quer that  dty.  The  chief  of  Tubbus  furnished  him  with 
two  hundred  men ;  with  these,  and  a  few  faithful  followers 
who  faa^  never  forsaken  him,  he  marched  toward  Yezd. 
The  governor'  of  that  dty  sent  a  corps  to  oppose  him, 
which  Lootf  Ali  Khan  attacked  with  his.  usual  impetuosity, 
and  defeated.  Elated  with  this  success,  his  small  force 
advanced  rapidly  upon  the  village  of  Aberkoh,  on  the  hor- 
des of  Fars.  It  submitted  to  his  authority ;  and  from  it 
he  proclaimed  to  his  friends  that  he  was  once  more  in  the 
field.  He  had  still  numbers  of  secret  adherents ;  and  the 
exaggerated  reports  of  his  success  induced  many  to  declare 
openly  in  his  favour.  In  a  short  time  his  numbers  increased 
to  fifteen  hundred  men,  with  whom  he  besieged  Darabjird. 
This  celebrated  town,  though  fallen  from  its  former  great- 
ness, is  still  a  place  of  some  consequence,  containing  from 
t«ft  to  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  The  importance  of 
gucb  a  conquest  led  Lootf  Ali  Khan  to  make  every  effort 
,  for  its  reduction :  but  the  alarm  excited  by  his  reappearance 
at  the  head  of  an  army  had  spread  to  Teheran,  and  a  large 
force  was  sent  against  him  under  a  noble ^  of  the  Kajir  tribe, 
while  Hajee  Ibrahim  detached  his  youngest  brother^  with  a 
strong  corps  of  infantry  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Darab- 
jird^.  The  approach  of  these  troops  compelled  Lootf  Ali 
Khan  to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat.     He  endeavoured  to 

7  All  Rom'b  History  of  tbe  Zend  family. 

>  AU  Nuckee  Khan. 

*  The  name  of  this  leader  was  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  Kajir. 

^  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan. 

0  AU  Bei4*8  History  of  the  Zend  Family. 
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make  a  stand  at  the  fortified  village  of  Rooneez ;  but,  after 
some  days'  skirmishing,  he  was  obliged  to  hazard  an  action, 
in  which  the  superior  number  of  his  enemies  prevailed,  and 
he  was  compelled  once  more  to  seek  protection  from  the 
ruler  of  Tubbus.  That  chief,  however,  though  he  received 
him  kindly,  b^n  to  entertain  apprehensions  that  his  friend- 
ship, which  could  not  save  his  guest,  might  involve  himself 
in  his  falL  He  advised  Lootf  Ali  to  proceed  to  CandabaTt 
and  seek  the  aid  of  Timoor  Shah,  the  reigning  monarch  of 
the  Affgbans,  who  alone  possessed  the  power  of  restoring 
him  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  prince  acquiesced 
in  the  wisdom  of  this  advice,  and  set  out  on  his  journey  to 
the  court  of  the  Affghan  king;  but  he  had  proceeded  only 
a  few  marches,  when  he  heard  of  Timoor's  death,  and  the 
intelligence  led  him  to  relinquish  the  design  of  leaving  Persia. 
While  Lootf  Ali  Khan  hesitated  on  the  course  he  should 
next  pursue,  he  received  letters  from  two  chiefs  of  N^maii* 
sheer^,  the  eastern  district  of  Eerman,  entreating  him  not 
to  abandon  his  country,  and  pledging  themselves,  if  he 
would  return,  to  give  him  every  support  in  their  power  •• 
A  Persian  author  has  truly  remarked,  that  **  the  slightest 
spark  always  rekindled  the  flame  of  hope  in  the  breast  of 
this  warrior."  He  hastened  to  Nermansheer:  encouraged 
by  seeing  a  few  soldiers  again  assembled  round  his  standard, 
he  formed  the  daring  resolution  of  making  himself  master 
of  the  dty  of  Eerman.  Having  approached  it  by  rapid 
marches,  he  directed  his  brave  uncle  Abdullft  Khan,  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  those  who  had  adhered  to  his  for- 
tunes,  to  advance  with  half  his  force,  and  make  a  false 
attack  on  the  town.  He  kept  the  reminder  in  reserve ;  and 
when  he  saw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  wholly  occupied 
by  the  corps  with  AbdiUlS,  he  led  the  troops  under  his 
immediate  command  to  another  part  of  the  fort :  being  fur- 
nished with  scaUng  ladders,  they  had  mounted  the  walls 

*  The  namei  of  these  chiefs  were  Mahomed  Khaa  and  JduughMT  Khn* 

•  Ali  £fla*s  History  of  the  Zend  Family. 
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Iwfore  they  were  perceived.  The  garrison,  though  sur- 
prised^ made  an  obstinate  resistance ;  but  ^ere  ultimately 
driven  from  all  their  posts,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the 
citadel :  even  that  they  were  soon  compelled  to  abandon. 
T%a  oflScers^  who  commanded  in  Kerman  effected  their 
escape ;  but  a  great  number  of  their  men  were  slain,  and 
the  whole  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
liOotf  Ali  once  more  assumed  the  style  of  a  sovereign :  coins 
were  struck  in  his  name,  to  commemorate  this  last  of  his 
^orious  achievements.  The  historian^  of  his  reign  observes 
^*  that  the  fortune  of  this  prince,  like  the  splendour  of  the 
meteor  which  he  resembled,  shone  brightest  at  the  moment 
of  its  dose." 

Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  when  he  heard  of  the  fall  of 
Kerman,  marched,  with  all  the  force  he  could  collect,  to 
flooounter  a  foe  who  seemed  to  rise  greater  from  every  mis- 
fortune. Lootf  Ali  Khan  was  not  dismayed  by  the  vast 
superiority  of  numbers ;  his  soldiers  were  encoimiged  by 
tome  partial  successes,  to  second  his  heroic  ardour;  but 
after  the  siege  had  lasted  four  months,  they  began  to  suffer 
great  distress,  and  several  corps  became  discoptented.  On^ 
body  of  infantry,  which  had  charge  of  some  towers,  gave 
them  up  to  the  enemy,  and  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan's  troops  had  entered,  before 
tfie  information  of  this  treachery  reached  Lootf  Ali  Khan. 
The  moment  he  heard  of  it,  he  hastened  to  the  spot,  and, 
after>a  severe  contest,  repulsed  the  foe^ ;  but  this  was  his 
last  success.  One  of  the  chiefs^  in  whom  he  had  most  con- 
fided, determined  to  betray  him.  The  traitor  had  charge 
of  the  citadel,  which  joined  in  one  part  with  the  outworks. 
He  opened  the  gates  at  this  entrance ;  and  Aga  Mahomed 
Khan  introduced  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  men, 

'  These  were  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan  Karagoosoloo,  the  present  chief 
ef  that  tribe,  and  Abdool  Raheem  Khan,  the  brother  of  Hajee  Ibrahim. 
■  Ali  Redk*8  History  of  the  Zend  Family. 
^  Ali  RedkV  History  of  the  Zend  Family. 
«  Nnjnff  KooU  Khan  of 
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and  prepared  to  support  them  with  his  whole  army.  Lootf 
All  Khan,  when  he  heard  of  this  second  act  of  treachery^ 
attacked  them  with  the  most  determined  valour,  but  in 
vain  :  their  numbers  were  too  great,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
retire,  after  seeing  his  bravest  followers  either  sliun  or  put  to 
flight. 

Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  whose  principal  object  was  to  pre-: 
vent  the  escape  of  Lootf  Ali,  had  surrounded  Eerman,  and 
posted  a  strong  body  of  men  opposite  every  gateway.  The 
young  prince,  beset  on  all  ades,  maintained  the  contest  in 
the  town  during  three  hours :  at  night  he  crossed  the  ditch 
by  a  small  bridge  of  loose  planks,  which  were  removed  when 
they  had  served  their  purpose  K  The  lines  of  the  enemy 
were  yet  to  be  passed.  He  threw  himself  upon  them  with  a 
courage  that  derived  energy  from  despair,  and,  with  three 
attendants,  broke  through  the  troops  by  whom  he  was  op^ 
posed.  He  fled  toward  Nermansheer,  and  reached  that  dis- 
trict_in  safety. 

When  day  dawned,  and  Aga  Mahomed  found,  to  uae 
a  Persian  phrase,  that  ^^  the  lion  had  burst  his  toils,^  he 
wreaked'  his  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants (^j 
Kerman :  nearly  twenty  thousand  women  and  children  were 

k  AH  Rez4*8  History  of  the  Zend  Family. 

'  I  find  in  one  of  my  manuscriptu  a  remarkable  anecdote  of  Aga  Mahomed 
Khan*8  conduct  on  this  occasion.  The  meerza  or  secretary  of  Lootf  AU  waa  ^ 
made  prisoner,  and  brought  before  him.  He  demanded,  how  he  had  dared  * 
to  write  firmauns,  or  mandates,  to  him  who  was  a  sovereign  ?  **  I  wrote 
them,'*  said  the  man,  ^'  by  the  order  of  my  master,  Lootf  4^  <  my  fear  of 
him  when  present,  was  greater  than  my  dread  of  you  who  were  at  a  dis* 
tance.** — ^'  Strike  off  his  hands,  and  tear  out  his  eyes!**  exclaimed  the 
enraged  monarch.  The  savage  order  was  instantly  obeyed.  Next  day  be 
sent  for  the  son  of  the  man  whom  he  had  so  inhumanly  treated,  and  said : 
««  Tell  your  father  that  the  prophet  has  upbraided  me  in  a  dream  for  my  crael 

usage  of  him  :  what  can  I  do  to  repair  the  injuries  I  have  done  ?** *'*^  He 

will  desire,  if  he  lives,**  (said  the  youth,)  ^^  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days 
at  the  tomb  of  the  holy  Ali,  at  Nujuff.**  The  king  immediately  directed 
that  mules,  tenU,  and  every  necessary  equipment,  should  be  funushed  for  h{t 
journey.  He  also  sent  him  a  present  of  three  hundred  tomins,  (about  three 
hundred  pounds  sterling,)  and  entreated  the  young  man  to  solicit  his  father 
to  forgive  him,  and  to  remember  him  in  his  prayers. 
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%  given  as  slaves  to  his  soldiers ;  all  the  males  who  had  reached 
\  maturity  were  commanded  to  be  put  to  death,  or  deprived 
/  of  their  eye-sight.^  Those  who  escaped  his  cruelty,  owed 
their  safety  neither  to  mercy  nor  to  flight,  but  to  the  fatigue 
of  their  executioners,  who  only  ceased  to  glut  the  revengeful 
^irit  of  thdr  monarch,  when  themselves  exhausted  with  the 
work  of  blood.  The  numbers  slain  were  great,  and  exceeded 
even  those  deprived  of  sight ;  though  the  latter  are  said  to 
have  adiounted  to  seven  thousand  ™.  Many  of  these  mise- 
rable wretches  are  still  alive.  Some,  who  subsist  on  charity  °, 
wander  over  Persia,  and  recount  to  all  who  will  listen  the 
horrors  of  this  day  of  calamity. 

Lootf  Ali  Khan  was  at  first  kindly  received  by  the  go- 
vemor  of  Nermansheer ;  but  that  chief  inquired  anxiously 
after  his  brother,  who  had  accompanied  the  prince  to  Eer- 
man  ^ :  he  was  told  that  he  would  soon  arrive :  three  days, 
however,  passed  in  anxious  expectation,  satisfied  his  mind 
that,  if  alive,  he  was  in  the  power  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan ; 
and  he  naturally  concluded  that  his  fate  would  be  decided 
]iy  his  own  conduct  on  this  trying  occasion.  His  love  for 
his  brother,  and  his  fears  for  his  own  safety,  silenced  the  dic- 
tates of  honour  and  good  faith :  he  determined  to  seize  his 
royal  guest,  and  to  offer  him  as  a  ransom  for  the  life  and 
purdon  of  one  who  was  dearer  to  him.  The  companions  of 
Lootf  Ali  discovered  this  plot  just  before  its  execution :  they 
hastened  to  inform  him,  and  entreated  he  would  escape ;  but 
their  advice  was  disregarded ;  nor  was  he  awakened  from 

*  I  UXLaw  the  MS.  of  a  contemporary.  When  I  have  asked  any  chief  pre- 
Mot  at  this  massacre  how  many  men  were  deprived  of  sight,  their  answer 
was  ahrajs,  **•  Many  thousands.**  It  has  been  stated,  that  Aga  Mahomed 
Khan  directed  that  a  number  of  pounds  weight  of  eyes  should  be  brought  to 
hfm :  nor  is  the  tale  in  the  least  incredible. 

^  When  at  Shiraz  on  the  4th  of  June,  1800, 1  thought  the  best  mode  of 
celebrating  the  birthday  of  our  beloved  monarch  was  to  distribute  alms  to 
the  poor :  a  great  number  assembled ;  among  them  were  more  than  a  hundred 
whose  eyes  had  been  taken  out  at  Kerman. 

*  AU  Rei&*s  History  of  the  Zend  Family. 
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his  dream  of  security  by  seeing  those  ^  who  had  remained 
faithful  in  every  danger,  abandon  him  as  one  resolved  not 
to  avoid  death.  Soon  after^  the  approach  of  armed  men  con* 
vinced  him  that  the  information  was  too  true.  He  graqped 
his  sword,  and  rushed  on  those  who  were  advancing  to  aeiie 
him.  A  momentary  terror  prevailed ;  and  the  prince  was 
already  on  the  back  of  his  favorite  horse  ^,  when  one  of  the 
assailants  made  a  blow  with  his  sabre  at  the  legs  of  the  nohk 
animal,  and  brought  him  to  the  grounil.  Lootf  Ali  Khan 
started  up  again,  and  renewed  an  unequal  contest,  in  whidi 
heat  last  fell,  having  received  two  severe  wounds,  one  on  his 
arm,  the  other  on  his  head.  In  this  state  he  was  carried  to 
the  camp  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  The  page  of  histc^ 
would  be  stained '  by  a  recital  of  the  indignities  offered  to 
the  royal  captive,  when  brought  to  the  presence  of  his  cmd 
and  implacable  enemy.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  Jiis  eyes . 
were  torn  out,  and)that  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Tehenn, 
to  languish  out  a  miserable  and  protracted  existence,  far  from 
his  native  province,  and  from  all  to  whom  his  name  was  dears 
but  the  fears  of  his  conqueror  made  him  at  last  more  humane; 
and  an  order  was  sent  to  terminate  the  life  of  a  prince,  who^ 
even  in  this  wretched  state,  was  still  an  object  of  dread*  to 
the  proudest  and  most  powerful  of  his  enemies. 

p  One  of  tlie  penoiu  with  him,  whoie  name  wai  Khodah4mkdi,  iai  ts 
India.  He  afterwards  obtained  a  small  command  of  horse  in  the  tenrice  ef 
the  Nizam  of  the  Deckan,  and  was  attached  to  a  party  that  served  under  me 
in  the  campaign  of  1799  against  Seringapatam.  The  account  he  gare  of  the 
life  of  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  and  of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  exacUy  corre> 
spends  with  that  of  Ali  RezA. 

q  The  name  of  this  horse  was  Kummd.  He  was  of  the  Arab  blood,  bet 
bred  in  Persia.  Though  a  low  horse,  his  activity  and  strength  were 
derful ;  and  credibility  is  staggered  with  the  aooounts  given  by  all 
of  his  speed,  and  of  the  extraordinary  distance  to  which  he  at  different 
carried  his  royal  master,  who  regarded  and  treated  him  with  the  greateet 
affection  and  care. 

'  The  brutal  insults  offered  to  Lootf  Ali  when  he  was  carried  before  Aga 
Blahomed  are  too  shocking  to  be  described.  The  English  reader  would  levekl 
from  the  narration  of  a  scene  which  disgraced  human  nature. 

*  Though  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  cherished  implacable  resentment  againit 
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Lootf  All  Khan  doaed  his  extraordinary  career  before  he 
was  twenty«five  years  of  age.  There  is  in  the  character  of 
this  young  prince,  and  in  the  events  of  his  life,  what  must 
fWite  both  pity  and  admiration ;  but,  amid  the  blaze  of  his 
•ehievemento,  we  can  discover  nothing  but  the  qualities  of  a 
aoldier.  Had  he  been  bom  to  the  undisputed  sovereignty 
0d  A  large  kingdom  at  a  period  when  allegiance  to  the  reign* 
iog  prince  was  at  once  a  habit  and  a  principle,  his  fame 
vilght  have  emulated  that  of  a  Chenghiz  or  a  Timoor.  But 
IB  the  condition  of  his  country  at  the  time  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  every  quality  he  possessed,  except  his 
ptnonal  valour  and  his  abihty  as  a  leader,  was  against  him. 
He  had  knowledge  without  prudence;  and  his  judgment 
was  subdued  by  his  passions.  His  pride  was  extreme;  even 
when  his  fortune  was  at  the  lowest,  he  scorned  to  coQciliate 
cr  attach  those  whom  he  considered  himself  bom  to  com- 
wmA.  He  was  violent  and  unrelenting,  and  never  tried 
to  oooquer  by  other  means  than  fear:  wherever  success 
&voured  him,  he  used  his  power  with  a  severity  which 
mugbt  have  strengthened  an  establi^ed  ruler,  but  which 
could  have  no  effect  but  creating  enemies  to  one,  like  him, 
always  struggling  against  the  stream  of  adversity.  Yet  his 
fiuilts,  which  were  numerous,  have  been  forgotten  by  his 
eoimtrymen,  who  speak  only  of  the  manly  beauty,  the  ele- 
vated courage,  and  the  crud  destiny,  of  the  last  prince  of 
the  £Emiily  of  Eerreem  Khan. 

The  princes  of  the  Zend  dynasty  tuled  over  a  great  part 
of  Persia  for  nearly  half  a  century ;  but,  after  the  death  of 
thor  founder,  their  power  never  possessed  any  stability. 
This  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  attributed  to  t}ieir  internal 
divisions,  and  next,  to  the  genius  of  their  enemy,  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan.     That  monarch,  from  the  hour  he  fled 

aU  the  Zend  family,  particularly  against  this  prince,  he,  nevertheless,  ad- 
mired his  character.  Some  time  before  he  took  Kerman,  he  received  accounts 
that  his  nephew  and  heir,  the  present  king,  had  several  sons  bom  to  him  in 
one  night.  *•''  May  God  grant,"  said  Aga  Mahomed,  ^'  that  one  of  them 
any  memble  Lootf  Ali  Khan  V'^Pertian  MS. 
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from  Shiraz,  had  laboured  incessantly  to  destroy  them :  his 
task  was  now  completed.  He  owed  this  triumph  more  to 
his  foresight  and  perseverance,  than  to  any  brilliant  suc- 
cesses of  his  arms.  His  present  object  was  to  prevent  the 
claims  of  those  whom  he  had  subdued  ever  being  revived  : 
almost  every  person  ^  who  could  have  formed  the  most  re- 
mote pretensions  from  his  birth  to  the  throne,  was  put  to 
death  or  deprived  of  sight ;  and  not  only  the  tribe  of  Zend^ 
but  all  those  who  had  been  the  active  supporters  of  the 
family  of  Eerreem  Khan,  were  removed  from  Fars  into  the 
most  distant  quarters  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  before 
mentioned,  that  the  native  tribes  of  Persia  had  been  encou* 
raged  by  that  monarch  to  assert  the  superiority  which  had 
belonged,  in  former  days,  to  their  ancestors.  Their  efforts 
had  been  successful,  and  they  had  enjoyed  power  for  a  short 
period ;  but  their  use  of  it  had  not  been  such  as  to  lead  the 
more  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Persia  to  regret  their  down- 
fall. This  race  of  men  were  brave  and  warlike ;  but  the 
habits  of  long  subjection  had  rendered  them  even  more  rude 
and  barbarous  than  those  who  rose  to  fortune  upon  their 
ruins. 


*  Abd&lU  Khma,  the  undo  of  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  was,  I  believe,  the  aalj 
exception.  He  had  married  the  sister  of  Hajee  Ali  Kooli  Khan  of  Kaae* 
roon,  and  his  pardon  was  granted  in  consideration  of  that  chief,  for  wham 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan  had  great  regard  and  respect. 


Chaptee  XVIII. 

THX  STATE  OF  PBESIA  AKD  THE  NEIGHBOUEIMO  NATIONS) 
AT  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  POWBE  OF  AGA  MAHO- 
MED EHAN,  THE    FOUNDEE   OF   THE   EEI6NIM6  FAMILY. 

Bbfoae  ve  give  the  history  of  the  family  which  now  occu- 
pies  the  throne  of  Persia,  we  must  review  its  condition,  and 
that  of-  the  neighbouring  states,  at  the  time  when  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan  overcame  the  last  prince  of  the  Zend 
dynasty.  We  shall  thus  better  understand  the  progress 
which  the  reigning  dynasty  have  made  in  establishing  their 
pow&f  and  restoring  Persia  to  the  rank  which  it  once  held 
among  Asiatic  nations. 

At  the  death  of  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  Aga  Mahomed  Khan 
was  the  actual,  as  well  as  acknowledged,  sovereign  of  the 
provinces  of  Asterabad,  Mazenderan,  Ghilan,  the  whole  of 
Irak,  Pars,  and  Eerman.  These  countries,  extending  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  could  only  be  deemed 
settled  and  obedient  by  comparing  their  condition  to  Kho- 
rassan  and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  broken 
into  a  number  of  petty  principalities  at  the  death  of  Nftdir 
Shah ;  and  had  subsequently  thrown  o£P  their  allegiance  to 
those  rulers  who  assumed  the  title  of  sovereigns  of  Persia. 

The  territories  now  under  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  had  en- 
joyed tranquillity  during  the  latter  years  of  Kerreem  Khan, 
but  since  his  death  had  become  a  scene  of  continual  contests. 
Though  the  e£Ports  to  obtain  the  crown  had  been  confined 
to  the  descendants  of  that  prince,  and  to  their  enemy,  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan,  as  each  pretender  had  needed  the  support 
of  the  chiefs  of  tribes,  that  class  had  risen  into  a  consequence 
much  beyond  what  they  had  ever  before  possessed.  The 
events  which  have  been  related,  shew  that  the  attachment 
of  these  chiefs  was  seldom  to  be  depended  upon.  It  rested 
on  no  honorable  basis ;  and  defection,  from  being  common^ 

Vol.  IL  K 
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had  almost  ceased  to  be  disgraceful.  A  selfish  feeling  had 
taken  the  place  of  that  loyalty  for  \vhich  the  nobles  of 
Persia  were  once  distingui^ed ;  and  their  descendants 
shewed,  even  in  action,  a  cautious  prudence,  which  ren- 
dered dieir  oourage  equivocal  as  their  faith.  The  greitait 
battles  of  this  period  are  only  trifling  skirmishes.  When 
the  armies  met,  a  few  men  (generally  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  the  ruler  for  whom  they  fought)  attacked  each  other  with 
the  ardour  of  inveterate  hostility.  The  other  tribes  kept 
aloof  till  they  saw  one  or  other  prevail,  when,  if  they  did 
not  betray  their  leader,  they  jdned  in  flight  or  pursiiity 
according  to  the  issue.  In  many  of  these  bloodless  battles^ 
though  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  on  each 
side,  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  were  killed,  and  per- 
haps double  the  number  wounded.  This  fact  alone  acoomits 
for  the  extraordinary  victories  which  the  personal  valour  of 
a  leader  and  a  few  brave  adherents  often  obtained  over  the 
most  superior  numbers. 

Though  some  chiefs  of  tribes  were  compelled  to  place 
their  families  at  the  capital  of  the  ruler  they  served,  as  hos- 
tages for  thdr  fidelity,  others,  and  among  them  the  most 
powerful,  had  lodged  their  wives  and  children,  and  the 
wealth  they  had  accumulated  by  plunder,  in  their  native 
towns  or  villages,  which  they  had  fortified  on  the  plea  of 
providing  against  predatory  attacks,  but  with  the  real  view 
of  rendering  themselves  in  some  degree  independent  of  their 
sovereign. 

The  condition  of  the  military  nobles,  or  feudal  lords,  of 
Persia,  was  not  favorable  to  Aga  Mahomed  Khan;  but 
that  politic  prince  had  united  the  eiforts  of  his  own  tribe, 
who  were  all  devoted  to  him.  To  effect  this,  he  had  made 
what  were  deemed  the  greatest  sacrifices.  He  had  forgiven^ 
when  he  had  the  power  to  revenge,  the  blood  of  his  father 

•  I  have  tieoome  aMjualnted  with  many  of  the  principal  chiefs  and  leadgi 
who  acted  in  theaa  ic«net,  and  all  agree  in  their  account  of  the  wvtel 
ia  Penia  ainee  Ois  death  of  NAdir  Shah. 
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and  uncleit  and  had  pardoned  the  groesest  personal  insults 
to  himself  when  in  captivity.  His  magnanimity  was  re* 
warded  by  the  imanimous  support  of  his  tribe;  and  he 
derived  the  greatest  strength  fiom  their  fidelity  and  attach^ 
mmt* 

Asterabad  had  long  been  the  reodence  of  the  Eajir  chiefs : 
it  was  impossible,  firom  its  situation  in  a  distant  com^-  of 
the  empire,  to  make  it  the  capital ;  but  many  reasons  ren# 
dcred  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  desirous  of  being  near  to  his 
hoeditaiy  possessions,  and  to  the  pastures  of  those  Turk^^ 
iah  tdbes  on  whom  he  was  in  a  great  degree  dependent 
far  maintaining  the  crown  he  had  acquired.  He  deter«* 
mined  therefore  to  fortify  Teheran,  at  the  base  of  that  lofty 
mge  of  mountains  which  divide  Irak  from  Mazenderaa. 
The  fortifications  of  Isfahan  and  Shiraz  were  dismantled. 
Those  of  Eerman'  had  also  been  razed  to  the  groimd ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  these  cities,  harassed  with  sieges,  saw 
without  sorrow  the  work  of  demolition ;  and  though  some 
of  the  military  classes  might  sigh  after  their  lost  power,  and 
rtgret  that  their  harvest  of  plunder  was  over,  the  other  in* 
habitants  of  the  provinces  subject  to  Aga  Mahomed  Khan 
were  prepared  to  welcome  the  establishment  of  any  govern- 
ment prcnnising  to  afibrd  them  effectual  and  permanent 
protection. 

The  ancient  province  of  Carduchia,  (the  modem  Kdir* 
distan,)  which  is  bounded  to  the  east  by  the  plains  of  Irak 
and  Aderbejan,  to  the  west  by  the  Tigris,  to  the  north  by 
Armenia,  and  to  the  south  by  the  territories  of  Bagdad,  had 
formerly,  as  at  present,  always  maintained  its  own  rude  go* 

*  This  city  had  formerly  been  one  of  the  richest  and  most  popnloai  in 
iPersia.  When  the  European  factories  were  established  at  Gombroon,  it 
became  a  great  emporium  of  trade  between  Europe  and  India,  and  the 
eountries  of  Persia,  Cabool,  and  Tartary.  The  province  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  was  not  productive ;  but  it  had  some  rare  articles  of  commerce,  par* 
tidilaiiy  the  wool  of  its  goau,  which  approaches  nearer  than  any  other  in 
to  that  of  Cashmere. 

K2 
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vanments^;  and  though  its  Tnountain-chiefs  had  generally 
acknowledged  a  paramount  lord,  they  had  for  ages  enjoyed 
more  real  independence  than  those  of  any  other  province  in 
this  quarter  of  Asia.  Xenophon  *  informs  us,  that  the  chiefs 
of  Kurdistan  were  disobedient  and  turbulent  vassals  to  the 
most  powerful  Persian  monarchs;  and  there  are  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  valour  of  this  race  emancipated  their 
country  from  the  successors  of  Alexander.  For  a  short  time 
the  l^ons  of  Rome  occupied  a  part  of  Carduchia ;  but  they 
probably  possessed  little  more  than  their  military  podtioos; 
and  none  of  the  Tartar  tribes  who  have  overrun  Persia,  have 
ever  permanently  established  themselves  in  this  province*, 
which  is  still  inhabited  by  an  original  and  rude  race :  though 
they  have  departed  from  the  religion,  they  maintain  the 
usages  and  habits  of  their  forefathers,  and  speak  a  barbarous 
dialec^t  of  the  ancient  language  of  Persia. 

The  causes  which  have  enabled  this  people  to  preserve 
their  soil^  from  strangers  are  obnous.  Their  country  is 
mountainous  and  barren ;  and  the  few  beautiful  and  fntik 
valleys  interspersed  among  its  clustering  hills  offer  no  ade- 


'  A  Kibrdish  writer,  in  his  preface  to  a  history  of  his  native  country,  says 
that  authors  differ  ahout  the  ori^n  of  the  Kurds.  Some  believe  them  to  be 
descended  from  those  persons  who  were  saved  from  the  cruelty  of  ZohAk. 
Others  trace  them  to  the  jin  or  genii ;  while  many  state  that  the  deevet,  or 
demons,  connected  themselves  with  women  of  the  earth,  and  b^got  tha 
K(krds.— iTVttiHArA  Akared^  by  Sherriff-ood-deen. 

*  The  prisoners  informed  Xenophon,  that  the  Carduchians,  who  inha* 
hi  ted  the  mountains  along  the  Tigris,  through  which  he  desired  to  march, 
*^  were  a  warlike  nation,  and  not  subject  to  the  king;  and  that  once  the 
king*s  army,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  pene- 
trated into  their  country,  whence  not  one  of  them  returned,  the  roads  being 
hardly  passable.*'— ^pel ma w*s  Cyrtu,  p.  111. 

*  There  are  some  Arabian  tribes  in  this  country ;  and  several  of  the  pria« 
dpal  Kikrdish  chiefs  boast  their  descent  from  families  of  that  nation. 

^  The  historian  of  K&rdistan  includes  all  Laristan  in  that  country :  which, 
according  to  him,  extends  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  sap,  that  Kftrd  signiftei 
*^  valiant  ;**  that  Roostem,  though  bom  in  Soestan,  was  of  a  Kurdish  famfly ; 
and  that  the  common  reading  of  Roostem^-Goord  in  Firdousee  is  erroneouty 
for  it  should  be  Roostem-e-Kurd,  or  Roostem  the  Kurd.— ruartfrA  Akmrtiy 
by  Shceriff-ood-oeek. 
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quate  reward  for  the  effort  that  would  be  necessary  to  reduce 
it :  for  its  warlike  and  robust  inhabitants  are  singularly 
attached  to  their  native  land;  and  th^r  rugged  mountains 
would  be  as  difficult  to  conquer,  as  they  would  be  unprofit- 
able to  m^ntain.  This  race  has  never  been  united  ^  under 
one  ruler  ;  and  perhaps  this,  which,  had  they  possessed  a 
more  inviting  country,  must  soon  have  led  to  their  subju« 
gation,  has  been  one  of  the  causes  enabling  them  to  preserve 
thieir  independence.  Their  chiefs  constantly  at  war  with 
each  other  have  always  sought  the'^rotection  of  some  great 
power,  whose  influence  or  occasional  aid  enabled  them* to 
praierve  or  increase  their  territories.  They  have  repaid  this 
mipport  by  acknowledging  the  monarch  who  granted  it  as 
their  paramount  sovereign ;  and  have  discharged  the  obli- 
gatxm  they  incurred,  sometimes  by  tribute,  sometimes  by 
miUtary  service.  Their  most  powerful  neighbc*9&rs  preferred 
the  professions  of  allegiance  and  the  real  aid?  which  they 
received  from  the  petty  rulers  of  EQrdistan,  to  the  hazardous 
attempt  to  subdue  them.  The  situation  of  their  country, 
which  has  generally  been  the  frontier  dividing  great  empires, 
baa  been  1]avorable  to  the  policy  of  its  chiefs;  and  we  may 
oooclude  that  in  ancient  days  they  vacillated  between  the 
Emperors  of  Rome  and  the  Sassanian  monarchs,  as  they 
now  do  between  the  kings  of  Persia  and  the  emperors  of 
Turkey. 

The  districts  of  Kiirdistan  near  the  Tigris  and  vicinity  of 
Bagdad,  admit  the  supremacy  of  the  Turkish  government^; 

.  *  We  are  told  by  Greek  historians,  that  when  Artazerzes  Longimanus 
entered  their  country  with  an  immense  army,  he  was  only  saved  from  de« 
stroctiim  by  one  of  his  allies  fomenting  a  division  between  the  two  great 
mien  of  Carduchia,  which  led  to^their  consenting  to  a  peace  with  him. 
Sherriff-ood-deen,  in  his  history  of  this  nation,  relates,  that  when  an  envoy 
from  a  chief  of  KArdistan  came  before  Mahomed,  the  prophet  was  so  struck 
by  hia  fierce  looks  and  gigantic  body,  as  to  pray  to  Ood  that  so  formidable  a 
xaoe  should  never  be  united :  hence  (the  pious  author  concludes)  those  divi. 
nous,  which  have  ever  since  distracted  them. 

^  The  largest  half  of  the  KArds  at  present  term  themselves  subjects  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  which  they  prefer  to  Persia,  as  it  is  less  able  to  enfioroe  the 
pftyment  of  tribute  or  military  service. 
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while  those  more  to  the  northward  and  eastward  profeas  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Persia.  Among  the 
latter  chiefs,  the  Waly  or  Prince  of  Ardel^n  %  is  far  the 
most  powerful.  His  territories,  bordeiing  on  Irak  and 
Aderbejan,  are  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty  in  breadth.  The  revenues  of 
this  tract  are  not  great ;  but  its  princes,  who  maintain  almoat 
regal  state,  boast  their  descent  from  the  celebrated  SaUadin'. 
Their  title  to  this  honour  is  not  clearly  made  out ;  but  the 
history  of  their  country  proves  that  the  government  of  this 
province  has  continued  in  the  same  noble  family  for  man 
than  four  centuries.  The  patriarchal  character  of  their  rule, 
and  the  cheerful  obedience  of  their  subjects,  are  calculated 
to  make  the  inhabitants  of  the  rich  plains  of  Persia  envy  the 
lot  of  these  rugged  mountaineers ;  but,  though  the  kings  of 
Persia  have^^ldom  interfered  with  the  internal  admimstim* 
tion  of  Aroel&n,  and  have  never  attempted  to  set  aside  the 
&roily  who  govern  it,  they  have  often  exerted  their  influ- 
ence and  power  to  alter  the  direct  line  of  succession ;  and, 
by  supporting  Xhe  pretensions  of  younger  branches,  they 
have  created  feuds,  which  have  rendered  its  rulers  more 
dependent  upon  them. 

Khoosroo  Khan,  who  at  the  death  of  Lootf  Ali  Khan  was 
Waly  of  Ardelftn,  had  professed  allegiance  to  Kerreem 
Khan  ;  but  withdrew  all  support  from  his  descendants^  and 
became  the  open  enemy  of  JaiRer  Khan,  whose  nephew 
Ismael'  had  fled  to  Sennah  and  thrown  himself  on  his  pro- 

•  •  Seniifth,  the  capital  of  Ardelin,  liei  in  latitude  35^  12^  N.,  and  longitude 
4ffi  E.,  sizty  miles  from  Hamadan.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  mian 
▼alley  endreled  by  mountains.  I  encamped  there  for  several  days  in  tlM 
autumn  of  1810,  and  was  entertained  in  a  hospitable  and  princely  manner 
by  the  ruling  Waly,  Am&n-olli  Khan,  the  son  of  Khoosroo  Khan,  who  wm 
Waly  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing. 

'  This  is  the  name  which  European  writers  give  to  Sallah-ood-deen,  HnB 
famous  enemy  of  the  crus«Aers.  The  family  of  Ardelan  trace  their  lineifgB 
to  him  through  female  descent ;  but  in  the  history  of  Kurdistan  their  titlf 
to  their  possessions  rests  on  an  actual  occupation  for  four  centuries  and  a 
■nooesaion  of  twenty-five  male  heirs. 

'  In  the  biftory  of  this  family  which  I  oM«ined  from  the  reigning  waly« 
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iMtion.  The  defeat  of  Jaffier  Khan  near  Bamadan  waa 
duefly  aseribed  to  the  valour  of  the  troops  of  ArdeUn;  and 
at  Ihdr  chief  oould  not  hope  after  such  an  event  to  effect  a 
mconciliation,  he  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  Aga  Ma* 
bomcd^  and  sent  him  all  the  arms  and  other  trophies  which 
Iia  had  taken  in  this  action,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
pvamount  power.  From  that  moment  Khoosroo  became 
ana  of  the  most  powerful  supporters  of  the  Kajir  monarch, 
who,  when  he  overcame  the  Zend  dynasty,  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  allegiance  of  the  Waly  of  Ardel&n  would 
eoiitre  the  submission  of  all  such  districts  of  Kurdistin  as 
had  formerly  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  King  of 
Ftaiia. 

The  family  of  the  princes  of  Armenia  had  been  extinct 
Jbr  centuries ;  and  that  disunited  province  was  hardly  en- 
titled  to  a  name,  which  had  long  been  borne  by  the  country 
of  a  bvave  and  independent  people.  The  greatest  part  had 
ftllcB  imder  the  Turkish  rule ;  but  the  north-eastern  dis« 
tikts,  along  the  banks  of  the  Araxes ',  and  between  Ader* 
b^an  and  Georgia,  had  in  graeral  been  subject  to  Persia: 
the  ddefs  of  these  districts  had  never  been  powerful  enough 
to  TCsist  the  sovereign  of  that  kingdom. 

The  fine  province  of  Georgia,  which  is  bounded  to  the 
iaordi  by  the  Caucasus,  to  the  east  by  the  lofty  mountains 
af  Dl^estan  and  Shirwan,  and  to  tfie  west  and  south  by 
ancient  Armenia,  was  governed  by  a  waly  or  prince,  who 
mnally  acknowledged  the  sovereign  of  Persia  as  his  para- 
mocmt  lord.  This  province  boasts  a  singular  salubrity  of 
climate;  and  is  alike  famous  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the 

H  Is  stated  that  Khoosroo  never  meant  to  tapport  Ismael  Khan,  till  the 
snplcioDi  and  intended  hoetility  of  Jaffier  Khan  forced  him  to  it. 

1*  Khooiroo  Khan,  when  very  young,  had  been  expelled  from  hif  terri* 
lories,  and  deprived  of  his  birth-right.  He  owed  his  restoration  to  Maho- 
aied  Hooesein  Khan,  the  father  of  Aga  Mahomed,  and  was  thus  led  to 
tetertain  a  partiality  for  a  family  from  whose  aid  he  had  derived  iuch 
BSBent* 
-  *  -This  river  is  now  called  the  Arras. 
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luxuriance  of  its  diversified  scenes,  its  rich  plains,  dear 
streams^  and  wooded  mountains,  and  for  the  courage  and 
beauty  of  its  inhabitants;  but  for  many  centuries  all  thiMe 
apparent  blessings  had  operated  as  curses.  Its  inhabitants, 
professing  the  Christian  religion,  from  their  situation  be- 
tween two  great  Mahomedan  nations,  Turkey  and  Persiay 
were  subject  to  a  violence  and  oppression,  which  had  sunk 
their  character  to  the  lowest  state.  Besides,  the  internal 
government  was  bad.  The  power  of  the  waly  was  not  only 
checked  by  the  divisions  which  his  neighbours  always  fo- 
mented in  his  own  family,  but  by  the  great  authority  pos- 
sessed by  his  insubordinate  nobles,  who  exercised  the  moat 
despotic  t]rranny  over  their  miserable  vassals.  In  a  country 
so  situated,  the  richness  of  the  soil  only  produced  indolence. 
Men  would  not  labour  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  their 
subsbtence,  and  that  the  earth  yielded  almost  spontaneously. 
The  manly  form  and  courage  of  the  male,  and  the  beau^ 
and  vivacity  of  the  female  youth,  made  their  Mahomedan 
neighbours  always  anxious  to  obtain  them  as  slaves.  Ai 
they  lived  in  misery  at  home,  and  often  attained  the  highest 
ranks^  among  other  nations,  even  parents  did  not  hesitate:to 
sell  their  offspring.  .  Nobles  made  offerings  of  their  vassals  ; 
and  the  walys  themselves  were  often  compelled  to  send,  as 
part  of  their  tribute  to  the  paramount  sovereign,  some  of 
the  fairest  of  their  family  and  of  their  subjects^    When  this 

^  In  Turkey  it  ii  the  usage  to  promote  slaTes  from  Georgia  and  CircMiift 
to  the  principal  offices  of  government.  This  custom  has  its  origin  in  the 
policy  of  despots,  who,  fearing  the  natural  inSuence  of  the  chiefs  of  tribea 
and  men  of  high  families,  desire  to  raise  those  only  whom  they  can  caat 
down  at  pleasure. 

1  Joseph  £min,  a  hrave  and  adventurous  Armenian,  who  tried  in  raia 
about  this  period  to  excite  his  countrymen  and  the  Georgians  to  throw  off 
their  degrading  subjection,  informs  us,  that  Kerreem  Khan  had  sent  to 
Heraclius  to  demand  **  that  his  daughter4n.law  (the  widow  of  his  eldett 
son),  his  heir  Goorgeen  Khan,  his  son-in-law  the  Prince  David,  twelve  no- 
blemen*s  sons,  and  twelve  beautiful  Georgian  virgins,  (none  of  whom  was  to 
be  above  twelve  years  of  age,)  should  be  sent  to  him.'*  They  were  required 
as  hostages,  and  as  slaves  of  his  pleasure.    The  messenger  threatened  an 
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tribute  was  withheld,  or  any  other  cause  gave  a  pretext  for 
war,  the  Mahomedan  armies  rejoiced  at  an  invasion  which 
enabled  every  soldier  to  gratify  his  love  of  plunder  and 
his  brutal  lust  by  the  possession  of  Christian  captives:  nor 
had  they  much  to  apprehend  from  oppositicm,  for- the  princes 
and  nobles  w&ce  too  divided  by  the  collision  of  thor  per- 
sonal interests, .  to  be  united  even  by  the  approach  of  a 
danger  which  nothing  but  theur  union  could  avert.  ' 

There  had  been  no  period  for  many  years  at  which  the 
Greoigians  appeared  more  capable  of  throwing  off  their 
ypke,  than  when  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  became  the  monarch 
of  Persia.  The  wdy  Heradius  had  attended  Nftdir  Shah 
in  his  campaigns,  and  had  gained  the  reputation  of  a  good 
soldier. .  Favored  by  the  distractions  which  had  prevailed 
in  Persia  since  the  death  of  that  conqueror,  he  had  preserved 
his  native  province  in  tranquillity ;  but  aware  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  himself  without  powerful  aid,  he 
sought  and  obtained  the  alliance  of  Russia.  The  treaty 
which  placed  Greorgia  under  the  protection  of  that  state  will 
be  noticed  hereafter :  it  transferred  (as  far  as  the  ruling 
prince  had  the  power  of  doing  so)  the  allegiance  of  the 
walys  of  G^rgia  from  the  sovereigns  of  Persia  to  those  of 
Bus^ 

The  kingdom  of  Persia  is  bounded  to  the  east  by  the  great 
province  of  Khorassan*",  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  near  three  hundred  in  breadth.  This  celebrated 
regioQ  contains  many  fruitful  plains,  some  lofty  and  irre- 


mTamn  of  the  ooimtry  if  the  demand  was  not  instantly  complied  with. 
The  degraded  nobles  urged  their  prince  to  compliance;  but  he  refused ;  and 
Kerreem  Khan,  being  forced  to  march  to  another  quarter,  could  not  exe- 
cute his  threat.  The  same  writer  furnishes  us  with  many  curious  facts 
rdating  to  the  condition  of  Georgia.  He  gives  no  very  favourable' character 
of  any  class  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  he  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  noblee 
in  this  very  odd  but  emphatic  manner :  ^^  They  were  bom  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  devil.** 

^  This  province  has  Irak  to  the  west,  Candahar  and  Cabool  to  the  east ; 
it>stretdies  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Oxus,  and  is  bounded  to  the  south  by 
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gular  ridges  of  mountabs,  and  sevend  wide  tracts  of  desert 
Except  in  its  most  fertile  districts,  it  is  but  partially  suppUed 
with  water;  and  from  its  pontion,  it  has  perhaps  been  moi« 
exposed  to  predatory  invasions  than  any  other  country. 
Whenever  Persia  was  distracted  by  intemid  factions,  or  had 
to  sustain  foreign  attack,  the  tribes  of  Tartary  crossed  the 
Oxus  and  spread  themselves  over  Khorassan.  This  was  the 
province  which  Roostem  had  to  defend  against  the  continual 
inroads  of  Afrfisi&b.  The  Seljookian  chiefs  invaded  it  long 
before  their  rule  extended  over  the  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
It  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages  of  Chenghiz  aiMi  of 
Timoor;  and,  during  the  reigps  of  the  first  Seffavean  kings^ 
the  Oosbegs,  who  had  conquered  Bokhara,  made  annual 
attacks  upon  its  fields  and  cities.  Abbas  the  Great  cheeked 
these  ruinous  inroads;  and  Nftdir  made  these  {dundering 
Tartars  tremble  for  their  own  possessions.  But  the  death 
of  that  conqueror  left  his  native  province  more  exposed  than 
ever ;  for,  while  his  descendants,  stript  of  the  vast  inheritmee 
which  he  had  bequeathed  them,  exercised  a  mock  sovereignty 
over  the  dty  of  Meshed,  several  military  chiefs  seized  on  the 
difierent  forts  of  Khorassan,  and  estabUsbing  a  number  ct 
small  principaUties,  exercised  an  almost  regal  sway,  m^lnng 
war  or  peace  with  their  petty  neighbours  as  suited  their 
interest;  and  sometimes  defying,  and  at  others  paying 
homage  and  tribute  to  the  more  powerful  monarchs  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded. 

Khorassan  is  peopled  by  many  races:  its  warlike  inh»» 
bitants  boast  their  descent  from  Arabian,  Kurd,  Turkish", 
and  Affghan  tribes,  who  came  at  different  periods  to  subdue 
or  to  defend  it :  but  nather  their  having  so  long  inhabited 
the  same  soil,  nor  a  sense  of  common  danger,  has  softened 
those  inveterate  prejudices,  or  abated  that  rooted  hatiiedy 
with  which  these  races  regard  each  other ;  and  it  had  heean  the 

"  The  word  Turkish  is  always  used  to  describe  the'  inhaMtaata  of 
Tfiiridst^  or  Tartar^,  or  those  who  deriTe  their  ori^n  from  that  wantrf^ 
and  continue  to  sipeak  its  knguage. 
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policy  of  the  Persian  monarchs  to  increase  diTisions,  enabling 
tfiem  to  keep  in  subjection  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
wfaichy  if  united,  would  have  been  dioigerous ;  for  the  men 
of  S3uxra8tan,  from  the  robustness  of  their  frame,  and  from 
bdng  continually  inured  to  war,  are  proverbially  brave;  and 
Nldir  Shah,  with  the  vanity  of  a  native^  but  not  without 
truth,  used  to  call  this  fine  province  ^^  the  sword  of  Persia.^* 
Mesh^,  the  capital  of  Khorassan,  had  been  for  some 
years  {be  residence  of  Nftdir's  court ;  and  it  was  all  that  his 
tocoessors  saved  from  the  wreck  of  his  dominions.  It  has 
been  already  mentioned  %  that  the  generous  gratitude  of 
Ahmed  Shi^,  the  monarch  of  the  Affghans,  had  assigned  it, 
and  the  districts  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  to  the  unfortunate 
Shah  Rokh,  the  grandson  and  heir  of  N&dir.  From  this 
period.  Meshed  became  a  scene  of  distraction,  owing  prin<« 
cipally  to  the  incompetence  of  its  unfortunate  ruler,  and  to 
the  inqmtes  of  N&ser-oll&  Meerza  and  N&dir  Meerza,  his 
unworthy  sons,  who,  with  alternate  success,  combated  for 
the  sde  possesion  of  their  father's  power.  The  chief  oma« 
moit  and  support  of  Meshed  is  the  tomb  of  the  IraSm  Rezfi^ 
to  which  many  thousands  of  pious  pilgrims  annually  resort, 
and  which  had  been  enriched  by  the  bounty  of  sovereigns. 
But  the  sanctity  of  this  mausoleum  did  not  save  it  from  the 
aadril^ous  sons  of  Shah  Rokh ;  they  plundered  its  treasury, 
and  despoiled  the  monument  of  its  most  massy  >*  and  valuable 
ornaments,  which  they  converted  into  coin  to  pay  thdr  cla* 
jmofous  soldiers.  N£ser-oll&  Meerza,  who  had  been  com* 
pelled  to  fly,  sought  the  aid  of  Kerreem  Khan ;  but  that 
prudent  prince  having  declined  giving  him  support,  he  reu 
turned  to  Khorassan,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died.     This 

*  VoL  ii.  page  67* 
'  V  Nlser-^UA  Meerza  carried  away  the  golden  railing  ronnd  the  tomb,  and 
Nidir  Meerza  took  down  the  great  golden  ball  from  the  top  of  the  dome 
over  the  gr^^ve,  which  was  said  to  weigh  sixty  maunds,  or  four  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  The  carpets  fringed  with  gold,  the  golden  lamps,  and  every 
thing  viduable,  were  plundered  by  these  necessitous  and  rapacious  princes.-* 
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event  left  Nftdir  Meerza  without  a  competitor  within  ihe 
walls  of  the  city;  but  he  was  attacked  by  the  chief  of  a 
neighbouring  district^,  who  took  Meshed,  and  held  it  fbr 
five  years :  after  this.  Shah  Rokh  was  restored  to  nominal 
authority  by  the  arms  of  Timoor  Shah ,  King  of  the  Afigfaans, 
and  son  to  the  monarch  who  first  allotted  this  city  for  the 
support  of  the  family  of  NSdir  Shah. 

The  inhabitants  of  Meshed  were  reduced  at  this  period  to 
less  than  twenty  thousand ' ;  and  its  revenues  had  sufiPered  a 
still  greater  decrease ;  for  the  Oosbegs  made  constant  inroads, 
plundered  the  fields  close  to  its  walls,  and  often  led  those 
who  ventured  to  till  them,  into  captivity.  To  complete  the 
wretchedness  of  N^r^s  degraded  descendant,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  a  great  portion  of  the  small  revenue  he  received,  to 
purchase  of  neighbouring  chiefs  an  exemption  from  that 
attack  which  his  weakness  invited. 

Shah  Rokh  still  possessed  many  of  the  jewels  which  NAdir 
had  brought  from  India;  and  we  are  told",  that  this  had 
already  excited  the  cupidity  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  who 
looked  to  the  termination  of  his  contest  with  the  Zend 
dynasty  with  increased  impatience,  when  he  heard  of  any 
war  in  Khorassan  that  exposed  those  rich  ornaments  to 
hazard.  He  considered  them  to  belong  to  the  crown  of 
Persia;  and  he  thought,  till  he  was  at  liberty  to  reclaim 
them,  they  could  not  be  in  better  custody  than  with  the 
weak  ruler  of  Meshed. 

The  town  and  district  of  Nishapore,  situated  about  aixty 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Meshed,  had  been  seized,  on  the 
death  of  N&dir  Shah,  by  Abbas  Kooli  Khan,  a  chief  of  the 
Turkish  tribe  of  By&t^     His  usurpation  was  supported  by 

^  BIAmeish  Khan  of  Chinnar&n. 

'  We  are  told,  that  Meshed  at  this  period  had  not  more  than  three  thoiu 
sand  inhabited  dwellings.  In  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah  it  had  sixty  •^^^itflint ; 
but  it  was  then  the  residence  of  a  great  court.— ^fr#taf»  AfS, 

•  Persian  MS. 

*  The  powerful  tribe  of  By&t  came  originally  from  Tartary  with  Cheng^iB 
Khan.    They  were  long  settled  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  a  number  of  thoa 
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ten  thousand  families  of  his  tribe^  settled  near  that  city;  and 
he  remwied  in  undisturbed  possession  until  attacked  by 
Ahmed  Shah  Abd&llee^  who  took  Nishapore,  and  carried  its 
lord  a  prisoner  to  Cabool;  but  the  good  qualities  and  good 
fortune  of  Abbas  Kooli  rendered  this  misfortune  the  means 
of  Jus  advancement.  He  became  a  favorite  of  his  conqueror, 
who  married  his  sister;  and  the  daughter  of  the  Affghan 
monarch  was  bestowed  on  the  eldest  son  of  his  captive. 

The  diief  of  the  By&ts^  strong  in  the  friendship  and 
aUiance  of  the  royal  house  of  Abd&Uee,  returned  to  Nisha- 
pore,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  improving 
that  town,  and  the  districts  dependent  upon  it ;  but,  though 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  moderate  and  just 
ruler?,  we  must  smile  when  we  are  told  by  his  flatterers, 
that  Nishapore  under  him  approached  its  ancient  splendour'. 
That  town,  now  become  a  fastness  for  a  petty  Turkish  chief, 
whose  subjects  lived  amid  its  ruins,  once  vied  with  the 
jNnoudest  dhes  in  Persia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Tahamurs,  and  destroyed  by  Alexander.  We  know 
that  Shahpoor  the  First  rebuilt  it,  and  gave  it  the  name'  it 
now. bears;  and  his  statue  was  overturned  and  broken  by 

fpught  in  the  anny  of  Bajazet  against  Timoor.  •  After  his  defeat,  many 
fiuDBiliei  of-  this  tril>e  were  sent  by  the  conqueror  to  Diarbekir;  but,  having 
qnamDed  with  the  ruler  of  that  province,  they  went  to  the  territories  of 
Bagdad,  and  lived  there  till  the  time  of  Shah  TAmAsp,  who  brought  them 
into  Persia.  One  half  was  settled  at  Souj-BuUgh,  a  district  of  Teheran ; 
the  remainder  at  Ashr&ff,  in  Mazenderan.  They  remained  on  th^se  lands 
till  Abbas  the  Second  transplanted  a  number  of  them  to  Khorassan.  The 
ByAts  are  still  more  numerous  in  Turkey  than  in  Persia ;  but  in  the  latter 
country  they  were  registered  in  the  reig^  of  the  Seffavean  monarchs  at  forty 
thodsand  families. — Persian  MS, 

■  Abbas  Kooli  Khan  has  the  character  of  a  mild  and  humanaman ;  never- 
thaleis  he  obtained  power  over  the  branch  ofBy&ts  by  murdering  his  relation, 
Ahmed  Khan,  who  was  their  legitimate  chief. 

«  Persian  MS. 

'  The  name  is  a  compound  of  iVt,  reed,  and  Shahpoor.  The  prefix  ^t, 
denoting  the  produce  of  the  plain  it  stands  in,  distinguishes  it  from  the  city 
of  Sbalipoor  in  Pars,  which  was  also  founded  by  Shahpoor  the  First. 
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the  Arabs,  when  they  first  took  and  plundered  this  royal 
city*.  It  had  afterwards  been  inhabited  by  Sultan  Mab« 
mood  of  Ghieni,  when  he  was  ruler  of  Khorassan,  and.was 
restored  to  considerable  splendour  by  the  first  prinoei  of 
the  Seljookian  dynasty :  but  it  had  subsequently  been  twice 
completely  destroyed  by  the  hordes  of  Tartary,  whose  pro* 
gress  it  had  been  fortified  to  oppose.  Nothing  could  have 
enabled  this  city  to  regain  the  degree  of  prosperity  it  had 
again  attained,  except  its  fine  soil  and  delightful  climate*  : 
but,  after  all,  we  only  discover  the  shadow  of  its  fionner 
greatness ;  for  those  limits,  which  could  formerly  boast  a 
population  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  personsy 
were  inhabited  by  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  that  number ; 
and  many  of  the  fields  around,  that  were  now  waste,  were 
intersected  by  the  dry  channels  of  innumerable  canabi 
shewing  what  labour  had  once  contributed  to  their  verdme 
and  fertility. 

At  the  death  of  Abbas  Kooli,  his  eldest  son^  appears  Id 
have  been  set  aside  as  incompetent;  and  the  second  8qii» 
Ali  Kooli,  seized  on  the  government.  His  claims,  however^ 
were  disputed  by  the  next  brother,  Jaffier  Khan,  who,  after 
a  short  struggle,  prevailed,  and  deprived  him  of  his  eye* 
sight.  The  other  acts  of  this  chief  were  all  of  the  same 
nature ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  his  subjects  looked  fbr» 
ward  with  satisfaction  to  that  change  in  their  condition^ 
which  the  recent  success  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  must  havf 
led  them  to  expect 

Among  the  most  powerful  chiefs  of  Khorassan,  was  Meer 
Hoossein  Khan  of  Tubbus,  who  ofiered  an  asylum  and  aid 

<  Kinnier*8  Persia,  p.  186. 

*  The  fruits  of  Ntshapore  are  nnoommonly  fine,  particularly  the  mdoat  t 
Its  mountains  are  cultivated  to  the  very  summit.  The  Ferouzah,  or  **  Tuiw 
quoise  stone,**  is  found  in  them.— -Pfrftan  MS, 

^  He  had  eight  sons.  The  manuscript  I  write  from  states  that  theddert, 
Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  had  no  talents  for  rule.  It  then  pi'ocecdi  to 
describe  the  contests  between  the  two  next ;  the  other  five  are  never  nocML 
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to  the  unfinrtunate  Lootf  All  Kban.  The  possessioiis  of 
dut  chief,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province, 
were  so  mirrounded  with  deserts,  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible 
to  a  numerous  army.  Meer  Hoossein  Khan  was  the  chirf 
«f  the  Arabian  tribe  Ben-Shaib&n,  which  had  been  settled 
al  Bh6  when  Persia  was  under  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  and 
was  transplanted  to  the  soil  they  now  inhabited  by  <xie  of 
the  Seflavean  kings.  Favored  by  situation,  by  the  valour 
and  attachment  of  their  tribe,  and  by  the  unsettled  condi« 
tkm  <^  the  empire,  the  chiefs  of  this  race  had  for  centuries 
maintained  themselves  in  the  possession  they  now  enjoyed ; 
and  their  rule  at  different  periods  had  extended  over  several 
odicr  districts  of  Ehorassan.  They  had  usually  acknow« 
Ifldged  the  King  of  Persia  as  their  paramount  sovereign ; 
■nd,  when  the  empire  was  in  a  settled  state,  had  neither 
withheld  their  tribute  nor  a  quota  of  their  troops ;  and  the 
lD08t  powerful  monarchs  of  Persia  had  preferred  the  benefit 
derived  fiom  this  qualified  submission,  to  the  hazard  of  an 
cSbrt  to  subdue  them. 

The  immediate  predecessors^  of  the  ruler  of  Tubbus  had 

*  All  BlnrdAn  Khan,  the  father  of  the  present  chief,  had  not  hesitated, 
iKUb  aa  army  of  tix  or  leren  thousand  men,  to  advance  to  GoonAhAbid,  the 
teBCier  of  his  posBeasioni,  and  engage  an  Affghan  force  nearl)!^  tfeble  his 
maiibers,  which  Ahmed  Shah  had  sent  to  attack  him.  He  completely  de- 
tetid  them ;  and  was  equally  successful  in  an  action  against  still  superior 
asoabin  sent  by  the  same  sovereign  to  revenge  his  disgrace.  But  the  gal* 
lisil  diiflf  continued  his  pursuit  of  the  latter  force  with  an  imprudent  ardour  t 
hf  UBL  into  an  ambush  and  was  slain,  after  a  desperate  resistance  ;  not  one 
of  the  party  who  accompanied  him  fled  or  surrendered :  they  all  fell  near  the 
body  of  their  chief.  But  the  enemy  were  ignorant  of  the  importance  of 
llMir  victory,  till  a  dying  soldier,  whom  they  were  stripping,  exclaimed, 
^  Why  do  you  waste  your  time  on  me,  when  the  body  of  the  noble  Ali 
Hurddn  Khan  lies  near  that  well  ?**  They  hastened  to  inform  the  Affghan 
gaaend  of  this,  who  collected  his  fugitive  army ;  and  the  troops  of  Tubbus, 
dispirited  by  the  loss  of  their  chief,  fled  before  those  whom  they  had  so 
lately  conquered.  Meer  Mahomed  Khan,  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased 
chief,  succeeded  him ;  and,  after  Ahmed  Shah  left  Khorassan,  formed  the 
project  not  only  of  subduing  that  province,  but  of  carrying  his  arms  into  the 
lorHtories  of  the  Affghans.  He  took  Meshed,  and  several  other  towns  in 
Khorassan.    But  his  ambition  waa  checked  by  diviaionf  in  his  own  family  ; 
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been  remarkable  for  their  courage  and  enterprise.  He  was 
himself  deemed  a  sendble  and  moderate  man,  who,  soldj 
intent  upon  preserving  his  family  possessions,  cherished  no 
schemes  of  attacking  those  of  others.  His  territories  weie 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  at 
much  in  breadth ;  but  a  great  part  of  them  was  barren 
waste.  The  town  of  Tubbus,  which  was  rudely  fortifiedt 
owed  its  principal  strength  to  being  surrounded  for  more 
than  thirty  miles  in  every  direction  by  a  desert.  Meer 
Hoossein  Khan  maintained  an  army  of  two  thousand  horae 
and  six  thousand  foot ;  and  his  followers  were  surpassed  by 
none  in  valour  or  attachment  to  their  chief.  The  whole 
population  of  the  country  is  not  estimated  at  above  thirty 
thousand  families;  but  many  of  these  are  affluent,  and 
almost  all  of  them  possess  property^.  From  the  chief  to 
his  lowest  subjects,  they  traffic  in  sheep  and  camels,  but 
mostly  in  the  latter,  which  they  breed  in  their  arid  plains 
in  great  numbers.  These  they  either  sell  or  let ;  and  the 
chief  of  Tubbus  has  generally  more  than  a  thousand  cameb 
hired  out  to  the  merchant^  of  his  own  country,  or  to  others 
who  dwell  in  its  vicinity. 

The  Arab  tribe  of  Ben-Shaiban  have  now  dwelt  in  thu 
country  for  nearly  two  centuries,  under  the  family  of  their 
present  chief.  The  author  of  a  Memoir  on  the  actual  state 
of  Khorassan  observes,  ^^  that  they  have  never  been  expelled 
from  their  homes,  (even  for  a  day,)  nor  do  they  live  in  fear 
of  any  such  calamity'."  The  means  of  their  rulers,  though 
limited  for  the  purposes  of  ambition,  are  ample  for  those  of 
defence ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tubbus  and  its  dependent 
districts  ^  may  hear,  without  a  sigh,  the  travellers  over  their 

and,  after  he  had  settled  them,  his  life  terminated  like  that  of  his  father. 
He  had  defeated  the  troofM  of  a  neighbouring  chief,  AH  Yar  Khan,  of  Sub* 
siwar.  %Vhen  pursuing  his  enemies,  his  horse  fell,  and  he  was  killed  on  tha 
spot.     He  Was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Meer  Hoossein  Khan. 

^  This  country  is  celebrated  for  producing  the  best  tobacco  in  Persia. 

•  Persian  MS. 

'  The  principal  of  these  is  Toon,  which  lies  at  the  distance  of  aboat  Axtf 
toSkm :  it  ii  defended  by  a  rery  strong  ark,  or  citadel 
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barren  mountains  and  sandy  deserts^  tell  of  those  fruitful 
fields  and  delightful  streams,  which  are  at  one  moment  the 
abode  of  plenty  and  enjoyment,  and  at  another,  a  scene  of 
rapine  and  desolation. 

The  town  and  district  of  Eayn,  to  the  south-east  of 
Tobbus,  were  under  an  Arabian  family^  of  high  rank, 
whose  ancestor,  Meer  Ismael  Khan,  recdved  a  grant  of  it, 
to  maintain  his  tribe,  from  the  last  Seffavean  monarch.  This 
dhief  served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  N&iir  Shah  : 
his  grandson  now  inherited  this  sterile  possession^.  Num- 
bers of  caftiels  are  reared  in  the  plains  of  Kayu,  and  its 
mountains  are  covered  with  sheep ;  from  the  wool,  carpets 
of  different  textures  are  made,  of  a  quality  equal  to  any 
produced  in  Persia.  The  rulers  of  this  province  usually 
pay  their  tribute  in  this  manufacture* ;  but  the  military  ser- 
vice of  their  followers  has  always  been  an  object  more  de* 
sired  by  their  paramount  lord  than  the  revenue  of  their 
lands;  for  the  Arabs ^  of  Kayn  have  long  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  hardiest  and  bravest  infantry  of  Kho- 
laasan.  Their  present  chiefs  had  aided  Lootf  Ali  Khan; 
but  the  nature  and  situation  of  his  country  left  him  little 
to  fear  from  Aga  Mahomed,  whose  wisdom,  he  knew,  would 
at  all  times  prefer  his  proffered  allegiance,  to  the  hazard 

*  Tbmj  were  Syuds,  of  the  tribe  of  Kh4zin&h. 

^  A  part  of  the  district  of  Kayn  borders  on  the  Desert  of  Seestan,  while 
it  is  bounded  in  another  quarter  by  the  territories  of  the  AffghaoB.  The 
Dfert  of  Seestan,  which  borders  on  Kayn,  is  called  by  the  Mahomedan 
•nthor  whom  I  follow,  ^^  the  Desert  of  Lot.'*  He  asserts,  in  the  same  pas* 
•age,  ^  that  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which  God  destroyed,  and 
b«aped  the  ruins  upon  the  heads  of  their  guilty  inhabitants,  were  situated 
in  this  part  of  Persia/* 

'  The  revenue  of  Kayn  was  estimated  under  the  Seffavean  princes  at 
twtdre  thousand  tomAns  in  specie,  and  as  many  khirw&rs,  or  ass  loads  of 
grain.  The  tomin  is  about  forty  shillings,  and  the  ass  load  one  hundred 
manndf  Tebreez,  or  seven  hundred  pounds  weight. 

'  They  are  computed  at  about  twenty  thousand  families.  The  usual 
Ibrae  whidi  their  diief  maintains,  is  between  two  and  three  thousand  in. 
fiantry,  and  a  few  horse, 

>  Meer  AH  Khan. 

Vox..  IL  L 
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his  troops  must  be  exposed  to  in  an  unprofitable  ex] 
amid  barren  deserts  and  rugged  mountains. 

The  district  of  Tursheez,  immediately  north  of  Tubbus, 
is  in  possession  of  another  tribe  of  Arabs  ">•  Their  chief  \ 
irho  had  been  governor  both  of  Kermanshah  and  Herat, 
was  forced,  after  the  death  of  N&dir  Shah,  to  leave  Irak 
with  his  tribe.  He  was  invited  by  his  brother  ®  to  settle  at 
Tursheex,  of  which  the  latter  had  made  liimself  master. 
Like  other  rulers  of  similar  condition,  the  chiefs  of  this 
jdaoe  were  often  engaged  in  petty  wars  with  their  neigh* 
boursy  and  in  internal  disputes  ^ ;  but  the  authority  of 
Moost£ph&  Kooli  Khan^  was  at  this  period  acknowledged 
by  the  whole  tribe.  The  district  of  Tursheez  is  very  pro- 
ductive^  It  abounds  in  grain,  and  in  fruits'  of  all  descrip* 
tions;  but  the  Oosbegs,  for  several  years  past,  had  annually 
laid  waste  its  fields  and  plundered  its  viUages. 

About  thirty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Tursheez,  a  cliid« 
caUed  Isaak  Khan,  had  established  an  influence  and  powefy 
perhaps  inferior  to  that  of  no  petty  ruler  of  Khorassan,  and 
rendered  more  remarkable  from  having  been  entirely  created 
by  his  personal  exertions.  Amid  the  sameness  of  scenes  of 
usurpation,  the  attention  is  forcibly  arrested  by  a  man  who 
had  overcome  every  prejudice  and  every  obstacle  that  couU 
prevent  his  aspiring  to  or  attaining  authority.  Isaak  Khan 
had  not  even  the  rank  which  belongs  to  the  lowest  individual 

"*  They  are  called  Meiahmust,  or  '^  the  wanton  sheep  ;*'  a  name  they  aia 
laid  to  have  derired  from  having  entered  into  a  war  about  a  sheep.  Hiey 
belonged,  before  that  event,  to  the  tribe  of  J(ini&llee. 

^  The  name  of  this  chief  was  Abd.ool  All.  He  was  a  soldier  of  r^otft* 
tion,  much  esteemed  by  N&dir. 

•  KhuUeel  Khan. 

'  MS.  History  of  the  Chiefs  of  K^onifffan. 

4  The  son  of  Abd.^1  Ali  Khan. 

'  Its  revenue  is  estimated  at  thirty  thousand  totnins  Khorassanee  (abqaft 
sixty  thousand  pounds)  a  year.  This  is  the  nett  produce  to  the  ruler,  htm 
sides  all  payment  of  odilection,  and  the  lands  made  over  for  the  mainttiuuics 
of  his  tribe. 

*  The  grapes,  figs,  and  pomegranates  of  Tursheei  9i%  detmed  Sfual,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  in  Persia. 
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of  a  military  tribe.  He  was  bom  a  Taujeck^  and,  aooord- 
iDg  to  prejudice,  was  by  birth  unwarlike ;  but  bis  father, 
who  was  servant  to  a  chief  of  the  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
KMl  T&t&r«,  had  shown  himself  above  the  duties  of  a 
shefdierd,  which  was  his  first  employ,  and  had  latterly  been 
trusted  with  the  command  of  a  hundred  men.  The  young 
Isaak,  who  derived  claims  from  the  character  of  his  father, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  mace-bearers  to  his  chief,  whom 
he  persuaded  to  depute  him  to  Turbut-e-Hyderee,  (then  an 
inconsiderable  place,)  to  rebuild  a  caravansary  for  the  use  of 
tmveliers.  Having  obtained  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for 
this  purpose,  he  commenced  his  task.  But  his  plans,  which 
had  been  long  laid,  now  approached  to- maturity.  He  gra- 
dually converted  the  caravansary  into  a  square  fort ;  and  his 
intrigues  to  foment  divisions  in  the  tribe  he  was  attached  to 
itere  so  successful,  that  by  the  time  his  work  was  com-* 
pleted,  his  chief  was  slain  by  some  of  his  own  oflkers,  and 
his  sons  were  compelled  to  fly  the  country,  to  save  them« 
adves  fixxn  a  similar  fate. 

These  evmits  produced  feuds  in  the  tribe  of  KSltSL  T&tir, 
irfuch  added  to  the  power  of  Isaak  Khan;  all  the  discon- 
tented found  refuge  with  him ;  and,  strengthened  by  these 
a^erents,  and  by  that  wisdom  which  enabled  him  to  turn 
every  occurrence  amid  the  revolutions  around  him  to  advan- 
tage, the  shepherd^s  son  soon  became  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful nobles  in  Khorassan.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he 
had  been  greatly  aided  by  the  monarch  of  the  Affghans, 
whose  army  he  had  joined,  and  whose  court  he  had  visited ; 
but  when  his  power  increased,  he  threw  off  his  allegiance ; 

'  The  word  Taujeck  has  been  before  erplained.  It  it  alwayt  appHed  to 
anwarlike  peaaants  and  dtiiens. 

■  The  Uack  T4tArt,  or,  ai  Europeans  term  them,  Tartan.  This  tribe 
had  eome  from  Tartary  with  Timoor.  He  had  settled  port  of  them  in 
Turkey,  and  part  in  Khorassan.  After  his  death  they  had  dispersed* 
MIdir  Shah  had  desired  to  reassemble  them,  and  seven  or  eight  thousand 
fiiiliea  had  been  brought  together  under  Nujuff  Ali  Khan,  the  diief  ia 
wfaoae  senrioe  Itaak  Khan  and  hit  father  were  employed. 

L  2 
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and  the  troubled  state  of  Cabool  left  him  without  appre- 
hension from  that  quarter. 

A  writer,  who  was  in  Khorassan  the  year  before  it  was 
invaded  by  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  states,  <^that  the  pos- 
sessions of  Isaak  Khan  extend  on  the  north  to  the  gates  of 
Meshed,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles;  and 
almost  as  far  south  in  the  direction  of  Kh&f  *.  His  revenue 
is  very  considerable;  and  he  maintains  a  force  of  six  thou- 
sand men;  but  he  trusts  more  to  policy  than  to  arms  for  his 
future  security.  This  extraordinary  man  has  hitherto  never 
failed  in  conciliating,  when  necessary,  the  good  opinion  and 
coofidenoe  of  his  superiors.  He  is  dreaded  and  hated  by 
those  who  deem  themselves  his  equals ;  who  have  seen  with 
envy  and  astonishment  the  success  of  all  his  measures:  but 
no  ruler  was  ever  more  beloved  by  his  subjects ;  and  none 
ever  more  merited  to  be  so,  for  to  them  he  devotes  himseK 
He  manages  all  his  own  affairs.  In  the  most  remote  dis- 
tricts, there  are  no  great  renters,  or  deputies,  who  have  (be 
power  to  oppress  his  people.  His  mind  is  incessantly  ooeii* 
pied,  and  he  was  never  known  to  spend  an  idle  moment. 
No  one  is  intrusted  with  the  secrets  of  this  inscrutable  man; 
but  experience  has  led  all  to  repose  vnth  confidence  in  bis 
wisdom.  He  is  the  first  merdiant  in  his  country;  and 
derives  from  this  source  half  as  much  revenue  '  as  he  takes 
from  his  subjects.  The  int^rity  and  regularity  of  his  deal- 
ing is  so  remarkable,  that  his  bills  are  current  not  only  in 
Khorassan,  but  all  over  Cabool  and  Persia.  This  chief 
a  great  deal,  and  is  esteemed  a  good  Arabian  and 
scholar.     He  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  history  of  his 

*  Th«  direct  line  is  rather  loath-eest. 

'  His  whole  revenue  is  computed  at  a  hundred  thousand  tomAns  (tw 
hundred  thousand  pounds) ;  thirty  thousand  are  stated  to  be  from  his  own 
estates,  almost  all  of  which  he  has  purchased ;  forty  thousand  from  his  Mib- 
jeels ;  and  twenty  thousand,  profits  of  his  merchandise.  He  is  said  to  hftvt 
three  thousand  camels  continually  on  hire  with  the  caravans  between  ladis 
and  Persia.  He  exports  all  the  dried  fruits  and  other  produce  of  his  ova 
esutes,  and  imports  the  produoe  of  other  countries,  which  he  sells. 
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ooimtry,  and  of  neighbouring  nations;  and  he  appears  care- 
ful to  give  his  sons  the  best  posrible  education,  particularly 
those  by  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  Kkr&  T£tftrs,  whom 
he  married  soon  after  her  father's  death.'  His  politic  pre- 
ference of  this  part  of  his  family,  and  his  declaration  that 
the  eldest  son  of  this  high-bom  lady  shall  be  his  heir,  has 
reoondled  many  of  her  tribe  to  his  authority  '.^ 

The  greatest  relaxation  which  Isaak  Khan  permitted  him^ 
adf»  was  perhaps  of  a  nature  more  calculated  to  give  stabi- 
lity to  his  power,  as  it  advanced  his  reputation,  than  all  his 
labours.  Turbut-e-Hyderee,  which  he  had  raised  from  an 
inoonfloderable  village  into  a  town  of  consequence,  was  a 
jdace  of  great  resort  to  pilgrims,  merchants,  and  travellers. 
The  Persians  boast,  not  without  some  reason,  that  they 
exodl  all  other  nations  in  hospitality.  It  is  natural  there- 
taref  that  they  should  dwell  with  exultation  on  this  part  of 
the  character  of  Isaak  Khan :  his  Mehmfin  Khftnfih,  or  ball 
of  entertainment,  which  could  contain  nearly  five  hundred 
guests,  was  always  open ;  and  from  it  none,  however  low,  or 
of  whatever  persuasion,  were  excluded.  The  author  before 
quoted  says,  *<  his  hospitality  and  charity  are  so  boundless, 
that  even  the  Hindus*  who  apply  here  are  supplied  with 
money,  that  they  may  purchase  and  eat  apart  that  meal 
wbidi  thar  religion  forbids  their  enjoying  in  the  society  of 
others.^  Isaak  Khan  is  represented^  as  delighting  in  this 
part  of  his  establishment.  He  always  dines  with  his  guests ; 
and  his  attentions  are  so  divided  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
Persian  author^,  ^^  princes  and  beggars  are  equally  pleased.^ 
It  is  in  these  hours  of  relaxation  diat  he  displays  his  great 
knowledge  of  men  and  books,  and  adds  to  his  vast  stock  of 

»  MS.  History  of  the  chiefs  of  Khorassan. 

•  A  number  of  Hindus  are  settled  in  Khorassan,  and  many  pass  through 
it  on  their  way  to  other  parts  of  Persia. 

^  Mcerca  Ali  Nuckee,  a  very  sensible  Persian,  who  had  travelled  a  great 
deal,  mod  was  several  weeks  at  Turbut-e-Hyderee,  was  still  more  enthusiastie 
in  praiting  the  extraordinary  talents  and  the  hospitality  of  Isaak  Khan. 

«  SIS.  History  of  the  Chiefs  of  Khomssan. 
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knowledge.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  those  who  for 
days,  weeks,  and  months  have  listened  to  his  conyersatioQ 
and  partaken  of  his  hospitality,  should  spread  his  name  in 
every  direction.  This  reputation  was  of  itself  a  safeguard ; 
for  the  most  absolute  sovereigns  of  Asia  are  the  slaves  of 
public  opinion ;  and  the  monarch  who,  without  an  adequate 
pretext,  should  diminish  means  so  justly  accumulated  and 
80  nobly  used,  would  be  exposed  to  reproach  from  all  who 
had  either  enjoyed  or  heard  of  the  bounty  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man.  This  account  of  Isaak  Khan  is  taken  from 
one  who  knew  and  admired  him ;  but  it  is  confirmed  fay 
more  impartial  observers;  and,  though  it  may  be  higUy 
coloured,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  substantially  tnie* 
The  town  and  district  of  Subz&wAr^,  which  lies  between 
Turbut-e-Hyderee  and  Irak,  has,  since  the  death  of  Nidir 
Shah,  been  in  the  possession  of  Ali  Y&r  Khan,  the  chief  of 
a  Turkish  tribe*,  who  has  endeavoured,  by  fortifying  some 
strong  holds^  to  render  himself  independent ;  but  he  pot* 
sesses  little  power,  and  has  often  been  in  danger  from  the 
attacks  of  the  petty  rulers  in  his  vicinity.  To  the  north  of 
Meshed,  along  the  more  mountainous  part  of  Khoraasan^ 
(which  borders  on  the  country  of  the  Turkumans,  who  now 
inhabit  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ehaurizm,)  two  Kuidish 
chiefs,  high  in  the  favour  and  employ  of  Nftdir  and  his 
successors,  established  their  tribe.  These  chiefs  were  both 
dead,  but  their  sons  had  inherited  their  possessions.  Ames 
Goonih  Khan'  was  the  ruler  of  E&booshin,  and  Mimeish 
Khan  of  Chinnarftn.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  these  two 
nobles  merits  notice.  They  had  fortified  the  towns  they 
.resided  in  sufficiently  to  resist  an  army  unprovided  with 
artillery ;  but  their  fields  were  continually  exposed  to  the 

'  The  rereirae  of  thii  prorlnoe  has  been  estimated  at  twelre  thiNMuid 
tomins  (twenty-four  thousand  pounds),  twenty-four  thousand  khArwin  ef 
grain,  one  thousand  of  cotton,  and  three  hundred  of  silk. 

*  The  name  of  the  tribe  is  Ohilichi.  They  are  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Tochtamish,  the  first  of  the  tribes  of  Kapchack. 

t  The  name  of  his  tribe  is  Zufferibloo. 
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inroads  of  the  Tarkuman  tribes  in  one  quarter,  and  to  the 
ruler  of  the  Oosbegs  in  the  other.  The  former  they  were 
aUe  to  oppose :  but  they  were  oompelled  to  purchase  an 
exemption  from  the  violence  of  the  latter,  by  a  present,  or 
rather  tribute,  repeated  every  time  that  he  made  or  threat- 
ened an  incursion  into  their  territories.  Though  the  tract 
of  country  under  their  authority  was  not  large,  it  was  very 
productive.  Some  part  of  their  revenue,  particularly  of 
M&meish  Khan,  was  derived  from  his  superior  stud  of 
horses:  these  were  descended  from  the  fine  Arabians 
brought  by  Nftdir  Shah  to  this  quarter;  and  the  progeny, 
from  being  crossed  with  the  stronger  breeds  of  the  country, 
and  nourished  with  rich  pasture,  attained  to  considerable 
siae  and  strength  as  well  as  beauty ;  and  sp  great  was  their 
value,  that  the  monarchs,  whose  paramount  power  he  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  always  made  it  a  condition,  that 
part  of  his  tribute  should  be  some  of  his  highest  bred  colts. 
To  the  east  of  the  possessiiHis  of  these  chiefs  stands  the 
once  odebrated  dty  of  Merv,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
Margiana.  This  city  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  became  the  residence  of  one  of  his  successors,  Antiochus 
Nicator,  who  called  it  Antiocha.  In  more  modem  davs  it 
was  deemed  one  of  the  four  royal  cities'  of  Khorassan,  and 
was  often  the  residence  of  powerful  monarchs.  When  the 
Selbvean  kings  fixed  their  capital  at  Isfahan,  Merv,  which 
became  the  frontier  city  in  the  most  exposed  quarter  of  the 
empire,  was  always  committed  to  a  military  leader  of  the 
hi^iest  rank.  In  the  reign  of  T&mSsp  the  First,  a  branch^ 
of  the  Kajir  tribe  had  been  sent  to  Merv ;  and  their  chiefs 
had,  with  some  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  ever  since  remained 
its  governors.  After  the  death  of  N&dir  Shah,  Byram  Ali 
Khan  maintained  it  for  a  long  period  against  the  annual 
attacks  of  the  Oosbegs :  but  the  contest  was  unequal ;  and 

'  Methed,  or  Toos,  Nishapore,  Herat,  and  Merr. 
^  The  name  of  this  branch  is  AidAnloOk 
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the  gallant  chief»  after  a  noble  struggle^  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  an  action  near  the  Oxus.  His  son,  Mahomed 
Hoossein  Khan,  every  way  worthy  of  his  father,  maintained 
for  a  short  period  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Merv,  which  were 
his  only  inheritance;  for  the  Oosbegs  had  rendered  the 
country  round  it  a  barrel  waste.  Though  denied  aid  by 
the  chiefs  of  Khorassan,  and  very  inefficiently  supported  by 
the  Affghon  monarch,  Timoor  Shah,  he  continued,  while  a 
ray  of  hope  remained,  to  strive  agunst  adversity ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Marv,  who  began  to  experience  all  the  mise- 
ries of  famine,  at  last  compelled  him  to  surrender^. 

The  court  of  Constantinople  was  at  this  period  too 
deeply  involved  in  the  result  of  those  changes  which  dKs* 
tracted  Europe,  to  take  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  Persia. 
It  left  the  management  of  these  to  the  rulers  of  its  eastern 
provinces,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Sulimftn  Aga,  £cir 
many  years  P&chS  of  Bagdad.  This  chief  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  brave  defender  of  Bussorah,  when  it  was 
attacked  by  the  troops  of  Kerreem  Khan.  He  had  subse- 
quently attained  his  present  high  station,  and  had  used 
every  means  to  strengthen  himself,  that  he  might  escape  the 
usual  fate  of  Turkish  governors.  He  had  been  completdy 
successful^  and  was  considered   firmly   established   in  his 

'  In  the  Life  of  Byram  All  Khan,  which  is  given  at  some  length  in  a 
Persian  manuscript  in  my  possession,  he  is  said,  by  his  valour  and  conduct, 
to  have  gained  frequent  and  great  advantages  over  the  Oosbegs. 

k  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Bokhara ;  and  lor 
Home  time  after  his  arrival  was  treated  with  honour  and  distinction ;  Iml 
he  soon  became  an  object  of  jealousy  to  his  conqueror,  aud  was  obliged  to 
save  his  life  by  sudden  flight.  After  wandering  for  Mveral  years  as  an  ^yitg^ 
and  suffering  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  reached  the  court  of  Persw, 
where  he  was  received  in  the  wannest  manner ;  and  he  at  this  moment 
enjoys  the  friendship  of  the  king,  who  honours  him  with  peculiar  rtgard* 
But  even  royal  favours  cannot  banish  from  the  memory  of  this  able  and 
respectable  nobleman  the  traces  of  his  misfortunes  ;  for  he  has  not  only  beem 
deprived  of  his  inheritance,  but  has  survived  the  destruction  of  his  tribe  and 
the  death  of  all  his  family,  most  of  whom  were  sacrificed  to  appease  tfao 
tyrannical  bigot  from  whose  power  he  had  fled. 
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pacbalik.  His  mild  virtues^  had  contributed  as  much  as 
his  wisdom  and  courage  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  object. 
He  was  beloved  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bagdad  and  of  the 
cities  undar  his  immediate  rule.  The  tributaries  of  his  go- 
vernment, the  Arab  tribes"  who  feed  their  flocks  on  Uie 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  between  his  capital  and 
Bussorahy  and  the  different  chiefs  of  Kurdistan  who  ac- 
knowledged  themselves  subjects  of  the  Turkish  government, 
viewed  Sulim&n  P£ch&  with  respect,  and  granted  him  a 
willing  obedience :  while  the  court  of  Constantinople,  after 
discovering  that  his  authority  was  too  strongly  established 
to  be  eaaly  subverted,  declared  itself  satisfied  with  his  rule. 
His  moderation  and  good  sense  led  him  to  preserve  the  most 
amicable  relations  with  all  his  neighbours ;  and  since  the 
death  of  Kerreem  Khan  no  circumstance  had  disturbed  the 
good  understanding  between  Persia  and  Turkey. 

The  rise  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abd&Uee  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Cabool  and  Candahar  has  been  before  noticed.  That  prince 
had  greatly  added  to  the  wealth  and  fame  of  his  own  family 
and  of  his  kingdom,  by  six  invasions  of  India»  in  all  of 
whidi  he  was  successful;  and  in  one  he  obtained  the  highest 
venown  among  Mahomedans,  by  the  memorable  defeat  ^  of 

>  I  Tifited  the  court  of  Sulim&n  Picha  in  A.D.  1800,  and  was  struck  by 
the  itmpb'city  and  manliness  of  his  character.  This  chief,  like  roost  of  those 
who  enjoy  a  high  station  in  the  Turkish  territories,  had  been  a  slave ;  but 
90  unpleasant  feelings  seemed  assodated  with  the  recollection  of  his  former 
oooditioii.  After  he  had  introduced  me  to  some  of  his  chief  officers,  he  called 
up  a  person,  and  said,  *•*'  This,  Captain  Malcolm,  is  the  son  of  my  first  mas- 
ter. He  treated  me  with  the  greatest  kindness.  I  try  to  repay  the  obliga- 
tion by  considering  his  son  as  my  own  child  !  ** 

*  The  mle  of  the  Turkish  government  over  these  tribes  is  very  lenient ; 
and  they  have  been  rescued,  by  submission  to  it,  from  a  condition  of  continual 
war  with  each  other.  They  are  sensible  of  this  benefit :  I  heard  a  chief  of 
one  of  them  say,  *^  That  if  there  was  no  PAchA  of  Bagdad,  he  would  put  a 
Turk's  cap  upon  a  stick,  and  not  only  offer  it  allegiance,  but  recommend  all 
the  tribes  in  his  neighbourhood  to  do  the  same.** 

■  This  famous  action  was  fought  in  January  A.D.  1761.  It  was  a  oon- 
teet  between  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindus  for  the  sovereignty  of  India. 
The  Mahomedan  army  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men,  of  whom  not 
half  were  AH^ans ;  but  his  own  troops  were  those  on  which  Ahmed  Shah 
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the  Marhatta  anny  on  the  plains  of  Paniput»  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  Ddhi.  This  victory  was  the  first  effectual 
check  to  the  power  of  that  great  Hindu  nation,  whose  con- 
quests a  few  months  before  extended  from  the  southernmost 
regions  of  India  to  the  Indus. 

Ahmed  Shah,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  ®,  subdued 
the  greater  part  of  Khorassan ;  and  he  was  acknowledged  as 
their  paramount  sovereign  by  almost  all  the  chiefs  of  that 
quarter.  He  was  continually  occupied  in  foreign  wars :  in 
fact,  he  had  no  other  means  of  supporting  his  army,  or  pte- 
serving  the  obedience  of  his  turbulent  vassals.  He  received 
but  a  small  revenue  from  his  extensive  territories ;  for  the 
countries  of  Cabool  and  Candahar  had  almost  all  been  made 
over  to  different  tribes,  who,  in  return  for  their  lands,  gave 
their  military  service:  and  Ahmed  was  too  able  and  cod-. 
siderate,  to  hazard,  his  power  by  attempting  to  subdue  his 
rude  subjects  into  a  submission  incompatible  with  their 
usages.  He  was  grateful  for  their  attachment,  and  patient 
of  their  disobedience;  and  endeavoured  by  every  means  to 
improve  the  advantage  he  derived  from  belonging  to  the 
venerated  family  of  Sedoozehi^.  By  accommodating  his 
rule  to  the  character  and  prejudices  of  his  subjects,  be  be- 
came a  powerful  monarch.  But  his  authority  had  never 
any  other  foundation  than  his  popularity  with  the  warlike 
tribes ;  and  as  these  were  devoted  to  their  respective  chie£^ 
and  distracted  by  internal  feuds,  we  can  hardly  conceive  a 
more  uncertain  and  dangerous  inheritance  than  that  whidi 
he  bequeathed  at  his  deaths  to  his  son,  Timoor  Shah'. 
This  prince,  more  intent  on  enjoying  than  increasing  his 
power,  seemed  only  desirous  of  repose.     He  removed  the 

most  depended.  The  Marfaattas  were  oom]>ated  between  seventy  and  etglity 
thooiand.    They  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

•  Vide  ToL  ii.  p.  66. 

f  See  the  description  of  this  tribe,  vol.  i.  p.  403. 

4  He  died  in  Jane  1773.    He  was  only  fifty  of  years  age. 

'  Timoor  had  to  oreroome  some  opposition  before  he  obtained  the  erovB, 
the  Tisier  of  Ahmed  Shah  having,  when  that  sovereign  died,  altempt«d  to 
nlie  hit  younger  hroiber  to  the  thnme. 
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Beat  of  government  from  Candahar  to  Cabool,  because  he 
pvrferred  the  peaceable  disposition  of  the  latter  city  to  the 
turbulence  of  the  former.  He  maintained  hardly  any  troops 
except  a  body  of  guards,  formed  chiefly  of  men  not  belong'* 
ing  to  Affghan  tribes ;  and  far  from  attempting  foreign  con- 
quests^  he  allowed  the  great  feudatories  of  the  empire  to 
withhold  their  tribute,  and  some  even  to  throw  off  their 
aU^iaDoe»  without  an  effort  to  subdue  them.  Notwith- 
standing bis  weakness  and  inaction,  Timoor  Shah,  aided  by 
the  impression  of  his  father^s  character*,  occupied  the  throne 
for  twenty  years.  But  the  repose  which  hod  marked  his 
reign  terminated  with* his  life;  and  his  son,  Zemaun  Shah, 
was  assailed  by  the  open  or  secret  attacks  of  all  his  brothers, 
who  found  ready  adherents  among  martial  tribes,  hating 
that  tranquillity  which  condemned  them  to  inaction. 

Several  of  the  southern  provinces  in  the  Affghan  kingdom 
had  thrown  off  their  dependence  on  the  monarchs  of  Cabool. 
The  government  of  Sdnd  had  been  usurped  by  a  race  of 
diiefr^  whose  ancestors  were  converted  from  the  Hindu 
fiedth ;  and  that  fine  province  was  now  ruled  by  three  bro* 
.  there  of  this  family,  who  had  established  an  authority  even 
more  rude  and  barbarous  than  what  they  had  subverted. 
Seestan,  Balochistan,  and  Mekran,  since  the  death  of  Ahmed 
Bhah,  had  granted  no  more  than  a  nominal  obedience.  The 
Mttota  principal  tribe  in  the  former  province,  though  he 
only  enjoys  a  revenue  of  a  few  thousand  rupees  \  and  his 
whole  force  hardly  amounts  to  five  hundred  men,  styles 
himself  the  descendant  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia, 
and  adds  to  his  name  the  proud  ^itle  of  Kaianee.  This 
plunderer,  for  such  he  is,  inhabits  a  small  town  called  Julla- 

*  One  sathor  states,  that  he  was  greatly  indebted  to  his  full  treasury  for 
the  tnuKpiiUity  his  territories  enjoyed.  This  may  have  had  that  effect,  as 
It  placed  him  above  the  necessity  of  acts  of  violence  and  oppression. 

*  Sdnd  may  be  described  as  a  delta  where  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  fall 
into  the  ocean ;  bounded  by  the  sea  to  the  south,  and  by  deserts  that  divide 
it  firam  the  provinces  of  India  to  the  east,  it  is  separated  to  the  north  and 

by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  from  Balochistan  and  Affghanistan. 
«  Ci^Haiti  Christie's  ^oamal« 
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labad^  situated  amid  the  vast  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  oi 
Seestan,  or  Dooshak ;  and  among  those  that  obey  him  are 
the  tribe  of  Noosheerwan,  who  feed  their  flocks  in  the  Vale 
of  Soohrab*  We  cannot  but  smile  when  the  former  gk>ry 
of  Persia  is  thus  brought  before  our  thoughts :  but  the  ex- 
istence of  these  ancient  names  among  this  rude  and  unaltered 
people,  and  the  immense  ruins  found  in  every  part  of  this 
deserted  but  once  flourishing  province,  afibrd  strong  evi* 
dence  that  there  is  a  foundation  in  truth  for  what  has  ever 
been  deemed  the  most  fabulous  part  in  the  ancient  history 
of  Persia'. 

Balochistan  and  great  part  of  Mekran  were  at  this  period 
under  the  rule  of  N&ser  Khan,  whose  ancestors  had  enjoyed 
connderable  power  over  these  barren  countries  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  The  conciliating  policy  of  Ahmed  Shah  had 
induced  this  chief  to  become  his  vassal :  but  a  regular  treaty 
was  drawn  up  between  the  sovereign  and  his  powerful  de^ 
pendant ;  and  it  was  stipulated,  that  neither  N£ser  Khaa 
nor  his  successors  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  interfere  or 
aid  in  settling  any  internal  disputes  among  the  Afi*ghan& 
Since  the  death  of  Ahmed,  that  chief  had  withdrawn  himself 
from  the  court  of  Cabool,  and  his  territories  could  not  there- 
fore be  deemed  subject  to  it.  The  kings  of  Cabool  still 
retained  a  part  of  Khorassan :  their  principal  possession  in 
that  province  was  the  city  of  Herat,  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  a  son  of  the  reigning  monarch,  Ze- 
maun  Shah. 

This  chapter  would  be  incomplete  without  reviewing  the 
condition  of  the  part  of  Tartary  between  Khorassan  and  the 
Jaxartes.  Its  inhabitants  had  from  the  earliest  ages  made 
constant  inroads  on  the  frontier  provinces  of  Persia ;  and 
they  several  times  overran  and  subjugated  the  whole  king- 
dom. Four  centuries  since,  the  sword  of  Timoor  had  laid 
waste  its  fields  and  destroyed  its  cities :  but  the  traces  of 
desolation  still  remained,  to  remind  the  inhabitants  of  what 

'  The  History  of  RoMtem  and  his  Fmmily.    See  vol.  L  chap.  ii.  and  liL 
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their  ancestors  had  suffered;  and  they  watched  with  anxious 
alarm  every  appearance  like  the  gathering  of  clouds  in  that 
quarter,  whence  those  storms  had  overwhelmed  their  country 
mruin. 

The  provinces  immediately  north  of  Khorassan,  between 
the  Ozus  and  the  Caspian,  which  formed  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Khaurizm,  are  possessed  by  a  number  of  tribes, 
tracing  their  descent  from  some  men  of  a  Moghul  family  ^, 
who  are  represented  to  have  emigrated  at  a  very  early  period 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Tartary  to  the  provinces  they 
now  inhabit.  According  to  this  account,  they  married  the 
women  of  the  country  where  they  settled ;  and  though  their 
descendants  were  not  deemed  worthy  of  being  ranked  in 
the  tribe  of  their  fathers,  they  were  a  robust  and  warlike 
,  and  were  denominated  Turkuman',  which  signifies 

like  or  resembling  'I'urks.^ 

In  former  parts  of  this  History,  we  have  made  frequent 
mention  of  these  tribes.  They  had  enjoyed  large  pos- 
ansions  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  plains  of  which  many  of  them 
still  dwell.  Their  chiefs  at  one  time  attained  sovereign 
power  in  Persia ;  and  two  families  *  of  Turkuman  princes 
are  among  the  dynasties  who  have  possessed  that  empire. 
The  tribes  which  now  occupied  the  pasture  lands  on  the 
east  of  the  Caspian,  were  too  disunited  to  attempt  conquest 
or  pretend  to  power :  but  they  were  too  bold  and  restless 
to  remain  at  peace ;  and,  during  the  whole  period  between 
the  death '  of  Nadar  Shah  and  the  establishment  of  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan,  they  had  made  almost  annual  predatory 
inroads  into  Persia :  nor  were  their  enterprises  confined  to 
the  provinces  in  their  vicinity ;  they  even  extended  into 

'  D*Herbelot,  on  the  authority  of  Mirkhond,  states  that  they  were  of  the 
tritw  of  Oghooz  Khan,  who  was  the  third  prince  of  the  JUqghul  dynasty, 
being  the  grandson  of  Moghul  Khan,  its  founder. 

■  Turkuman  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Turk-manund :  the  latter  word 
lignifies  ^^  resembling/*  This  etymology  is  so  simple  and  probable,  that  we 
can  hardly  doubt  its  correctness. 

•  The  families  of  the  white  and  bladt  sheep. — See  roL  i.  p.  318. 
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Irak.  Parties  of  twenty  or  thirty  Turkuman  horse  often 
ventured  within  sight  of  Isfahan.  They  expected  suceew 
in  these  excursions  from  the  suddenness  of  their  attack,  and 
from  the  uncommon  activity  and  strength  of  their  horses. 
Their  sole  object  was  plunder.  When  they  arrived  at  an 
unprotected  village,  the  youth  of  both  sexes  were  seized,  and 
tied  on  led  horses,  (which  the  Turkumans  took  with  them 
for  carrying  their  booty,)  and  hurried  away  into  distant 
captivity,  with  a  speed  ^  which  generally  baffled  all  pursuit. 

Although  the  hostility  of  these  barbarians  was  a  serious 
evil  to  the  districts  which  they  visited,  they  had  no  coUectivt 
strength  that  could  render  them  formidable  as  an  enemy  tm 
Persia ;  but  the  condition  of  the  tribes  which  dwelt  beyond 
the  Oxus,  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Arral  in  one  direction,  and 
the  Jaxartes  in  another,  was  very  different.  These  bad 
been  subdued  by  the  arts  or  the  power  of  a  prince  called 
B^gee  J&n,  who,  clothed  in  the  humble  garment  of  a  men- 
dicant, and  deriving  aid  at  one  moment  from  superstition, 
and  at  another  from  his  sword,  had  estabUshed  his  authority 
over  the  kingdom  of  Maver-ooUNaher,  or  Transoxania. 

A~ great  tribe,  or  rather  horde,  who  dwell  on  the  plains  of 
Kapchack,  adopted  the  name  of  their  ruler,  Oosbeg  Khan^ 
a  prince  of  the  race  of  Chenghizy  The  appellation  of  Oosbeg 
afterwards  became  that  of  a  considerable  nation,  which 
boasted  some  of'  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  Tartary.  The 
;  defeat  of  this  race  by  Timoor  has  been  already  related,  at 
well  as  their  subsequent  success  against  his  descendant,  the 
celebrated  Baber  ^.     The  Oosbeg  chief  who  overcame  that 

^  The  Tnrkoiium  hone  it  a  fine  animal  between  fifteen  and  ftizteen  haais 
high.  He  is  bred  from  the  Arabian;  but  the  rmu  with  the  breed  of  thm 
country,  and  the  fine  pasture,  have  given  him  great  size  and  strengdi. 
Probably  no  horses  in  the  world  can  endure  so  much  fatigue.  I  ascertained 
after  minute  examination,  that  those  Kmall  parties  of  Turkumans  who  Ten* 
tured  several  hundred  miles  into  Persia,  used  to  advance  and  retreat  nearif 
a  hundred  miles  a  day.  They  train  their  horses  for  these  ezpeditiona  as  we 
should  for  a  race ;  and  their  expression  to  describe  a  horse  in  condition  fior 
a  chapow,  (which  may  be  translated  a  foraye,)  is,  that  his  fiesh  is  marUe. 

«  SeevoLLp.SllV. 
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prinoe,  was  in  his  turn  ovarthrown  and  slain  by  the  gallant 
Shah  Ismael,  the  first  of  the  Seffavean  monardis.  But  his 
defendants  continued  for  three  centuries  to  reign  over  the 
tcnritories  of  Bokhara.  Their  power  had  been  declining  for 
some  years  before  N&dir  Shah  invaded  their  country ;  and 
thateventy  by  degrading  their  authority,  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated  their  rule.  The  few  princes  subsequently 
elevated  to  the  throne,  were  merely  pageants  in  the  hands 
of  powerful  chiefs.  When  the  male  line  of  the  race  of 
Chenghiz*^  became  extinct,  a  son  of  a  fnous  Syud,  said  to 
be  descended  from  a  female  *  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
was  raised  to  the  throne ;  and  to  this  pageant,  proud  and 
jealous  tribes  granted  their  nominal  all^^iance.  This  internal 
discord  had  reduced  the  government  of  the  Oosbegs  to  the 
lowest  weakness.  Its  power  was  restored  by  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  ch^acters  that  any  age  or  country  has 
produced. 
^Bcggee  JAn^  was  the  eldest  son  of  j  the  Ameer  Daniel^ 

*  Ruh— m  Beg,  who  oonunanded  the  ten  thouttnd  Ooebegi  sent  with 
jNAdir,  after  his  death  usurped  the  chief  power  at  Bokhara.  He  slew  Abo<4 
Fyie  KJian,  and  elevated  his  infant  son,  Abd-ool  Momin  Khin ;  but  hearing 
some  years  afterwards,  that  the  young  prince,  when  practising  archery,  had 
■i«ii  at  a  water-melon,  in  which  he  saw  a  fancied  resemblance  to  Raheem 
B^h  '"^  ^"^  ^^  ^ow  for  the  head  of  Atta  Baba,**  or  father-tutor,  the  name 
Im  fsve  to  Raheem  Beg,  the  latter  conceived  he  cherished  designs  of  re- 

his  father,  and  directed  his  death  in  a  manner  that  should  nuike  it 
accidental.     This  was  effected  by  one  of  his  companions  running 
him  when  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  well.    He  was  the  last  male 
It  of  Chenghiz. — Meek  YustrpH  Ali*8  MS. 

*  The  prince  so  elevated  is  termed  Khaujah  Zadah,  or  son  of  a  Khaujah. 
The  title  of  Khaujah,  or  Shaikh,  is  in  Tartary  given  only  to  the  descendants 
of  the  prophet,  or  of  the  three  first  caliphs,  Aboobeker,  Omar,  and  Osman. 
Bat  it  is  the  custom  for  the  kings  of  Tartary,  as  it  had  been  for  those  of 
Persia,  to  marry  their  daughters  to  pious  Syuds ;  and  the  children  selected 
at  pageants  were  descendants  of  the  royal  family  by  female  branches. 

'  The  name  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  Ameer  MaAssoom :  his  title 
wia  Shah  Moorid,  which  signified  the  *'  desired  king ;  ^*  but  he  is  best  known 
hf  his  inore  familiar  appellation  of  Beggee  J&n,  the  name  used  by  almost  all 
Us  ooantrymen  when  speaking  of  this  favorite  prince.  I  shall,  therefore, 
adopt  it  in  preference  to  the  others. 
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who,  during  his  latter  years,  having  obtained  possesaon  of 
the  person  of  the  nominal  prince',  exercised  an  almofitt  ab-: 
solute  authority  over  the  Oosbeg  tribes  inhabiting  the  teni-' 
tories  immediately  dependent  on  Bokhara.  At  his  death, 
he  divided  his  great  wealth  among  his  numerous  family,  bat 
declared  Beggee  Jftn  his  heir.  That  chief,  however,  who 
had  for  some  time^  clothed  himself  in  the  patched  garment 
of  a  fakeer,  or  reUgious  mendicant,  instead  of  taking  part  in 
the  contests  for  power  among  his  brothers  and  near  relations^ 
shut  himself  up  in  a  mosque,  and  forbade  any  person  to  dia* 
turb  his  religious  meditations.  He  also  refused  to  accept 
the  share  left  to  him  of  his  father^s  wealth.  '^  Take  it,"^  he 
said  to  those  who  brought  it  to  him,  ^*  to  the  managers  of 
the  public  charities.  Bid  them  reimburse,  as  far  as  tbej 
can,  those  from  whom  it  was  extorted.  I  can  never  conteiit 
to  stain  my  hands  with  money  obtained  by  violence.^  The 
vrriter  who  states  this  fact  asserts,  that  he  attired  himaelf  in 
the  coarse  dress  worn  by  those  who  supplicate  for  metcy» 
and,  having  hung  a  sword  round  his  neck,  proceeded  to 
every  quarter  of  Bokhara,  imploring,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
the  forgiveness  and  blessings  of  the  inhabitants  for  his  de« 

t  The  name  of  this  pageant  was  Abd-ool  Ghazee  Khin.  He  waa  th*  Ma 
of  a  Syud,  or  Khaujah,  called  Abd>ool  Raheem  Chakboottee,  or  ^  «IA 
clothes,**  (according  to  the  MS.  I  here  follow)  from  his  custoitf  of  picking  iiy 
old  dothes,  washing  them,  and  making  them  up  again,  to  bestow  on  tkit 
poor,  or  to  use  as  garments  for  himself.  Meer  Yusuph  Ali  (the  autlior  ef 
the  MS.)  adds,  that  the  youngest  son  of  Abd-ool  Raheem  had  been 
by  Raheem  Beg,  when  he  conquered  the  tribes  of  Khaurizm,  to  be 
king ;  and  these  turbulent  subjects  had  yielded  an  obedience  to  the  3roitiig 
Syud,  which  they  would  have  given  to  no  Tartar  chief.  But  when  Raheem 
Beg  died,  they  put  the  pageant  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne  to  deatlw— 
Meer  YusuPH  ALrs  MS, 

^  The  Manuscript  of  Mahomed  Ali  Gunjavee  states,  that  he  had  for  many 
years  led  this  life :  but  Meer  Yusuph  Ali  asserts,  that  in  his  youth  he  wae 
very  licentious,  that  he  did  not  retire  from  the  world  till  he  was  thirty-ftte 
years  of  age,  and  that  his  fatlier*s  death  happened  about  a  year  afterwards 
If  we  credit  his  account,  Beggee  Jan  (like  Henry  V.)  had  been  lerarily 
reprehended  by  the  chief  judge  of  his  father *s  capital :  but,  unlike  our  i 
rous  prince,  Beggee  Jin,  the  moment  he  had  the  power,  put  the 
Vixier  of  Bokhara,  who  had  censured  his  conduct,  to  death. 
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ceased  father,  and  offering  his  own  life  as  an  expiatory 
'saerificeyfor  any  sins  or  crimes  which  the  Ameer  Daniel 

might  have  committed.    The  character  of  Beggee  Jka 
,  already  stood  high  among  the  learned  and  religious ;  for 

he  was  de^ly  versed  in  theology,  and  had  written  many 

valuable  tracts;  but  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  presented 
,  himself  to  the  people.     At  once  astonished  and  delighted  at 

such  humility  and  sanctity  in  a  person  of  his  rank,  they 

crowded  around  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  prophet,  and  joined 
.with  him  in  prayers  for  blessings  on  his  parent.  After 
I  having  thus  ^  mtdicated  those  feelings  of  revenge  which  the 
1  violenoe  of  his  father^s  rule  had  excited,  he  retired  to  the 
1  principal  mosque  of  the  city,  and  gave  himself  up  for  several 
'  months^  to  devotion  and  mental  abstraction .»    No  one  was 

allowed  to  approach  him  during  this  period,  except  some  of 

his  favorite  disciples. 
i^eggee  J&n,  when  he  first  assumed  the  holy  mantle,  had 

adopted  the  tenets  of  a  Soofee.     He  now  openly  professed 
'  himself  one  of  those  visionary  devotees,  who,  from  having 

1  their  souls  continually  fixed  on  the  contemplation  of  the 
divine  essence,  expect  to  attain  such  a  state  of  mental  bea- 
titude, as  leads  them  to  despise  all  the  pleasures  of  this 
world,— above  all,  earthly  power.  Consistency  required  that, 
while  he  professed  this  doctrine,  he  should  not  easily  comply 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Bokhara;  who,  wearied  with  the 
i  internal  troubles  caused  by  the  ambition  of  his  relations, 
'  earnestly  solicited  him  to  assume  the  government.     The 

'  In  this  acoount  I  hi^re  foUowed  the  JVIaniiscript  of  Mahomed  AH  Gun* 
jareew  If  eer  Yusuph  Ali  states,  that  he  only  went  over  part  of  Bokhara, 
and  deputed  MooUah  Meer  Hashem  to  go  over  the  remainder  of  the  city. 
The  difference  is  immaterial.  We  are  told  hy  the  former,  that  one  man 
wkmrn  refused  to  join  in  the  prayer  for  the  Ameer  Daniel.  *^  That  noble,** 
lie  nid,  ^^  extorted  money  from  me,  and  I  cannot  render  the  act  lawful  by 
fogiving  him.'*  The  sum  was  large  ;  but  Beggee  Jkn  was  instantly  enabled 
to  pny  it,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  his  enthusiastic  followers. 

'  One  of  the  writers  of  his  life  savs,  that  he  remained  in  this  sute  of  ab- 
etndion  for  twelve  months,  during  which  he  composed  the  best  of  his  works, 
the  Epti^ool-Hikmuiy  or  ^'  The  £ye  of  Science.** 

Vol.  II.  M 
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populace,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  him,  assembled 
daily  at  the  mosque  where  he  resided,  and  attoided  him 
wherever  he  went.  The  first  instance  in  which  he  used  the 
influence  and  authority  he  had  acquired,  was  in  destroying 
all  the  drinking  and  gambling  houses  in  Bokhara.  These 
are  said  to  4iave  amounted  to  several  thousands ;  and  we 
are  assured^  that,  so  extraordinary  was  the  veneration  fior 
the  commands  of  this  holy  prince,  even  those  who  were 
ruined  by  this  act  aided  in  its  accomplishment*' 
,  Some  of  Beggee  J&n^s  brothers  had  been  slain  ;  and  the 
danger  in  which  his  family  were  placed,  from  an  increasii^ 
spirit  of  revolt  among  their  followers,  at  last  led  them  to  join 
in  the  general  request,  that  he  would  assume  the  goverih 
ment :  but  all  was  in  vain,  until  a  serious  commotion  in  the 
capital,  in  which  about  a  thousand  citizens  lost  their  fivn^ 
excited  his  compassion.  On  this  occasion  the  nominal  ki^g» 
Abd-ool  Gh&zee  Eh&n,  and  all  the  nobles,  assembled ;  and, 
coming  to  the  mosque  where  he  dwelt,  compelled  him  to 
attend  them  to  the  tomb  of  his  father.  Ameer  Daniel ;  and 
at  that  sacred  spot  he  was  solemnly  invoked  to  support  a 
falling  state.  Apparently  overcome  by  their  urgent  en* 
treaties,  he  promised  to  give  his  counsel  and  aid  in  the 
management  of  public  afiairs :  but  he  refrained  from  actiw 
interference,  till  Niy  &z  Ali,  a  chief  who  had  rebelled  dining 
the  rule  of  his  father,  and  had  seized  on  the  city  of  Shdier- 
sebz,  made  an  inroad  on  the  territories  of  Bokhara.  This 
so  roused  his  indignation,  that  he  accepted  the  title  of 
regent,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  to  attadL 
the  invader ;  he  not  only  forced  him  to  retreat  from  the 
territories  of  Bokhara,  but  to  abandom  some  of  those  coun- 
tries of  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  in  possesaon. 
Beggee  Jin  may,  from  this  date,  be  deemed  the  actual 
ruler  of  the  Oosbegs ;  for  though  he  never  assumed  any 
title  but  that  of  regent,  and  continued  to  pay  a  nomind 
obedience  to  Abd^l  Ghfizee  Khan,  he  exercised  during 

I  Peniaa  MS. 
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the  remainder  of  his  life  an  absolute  and  undisputed  author 
rity*  No  prince  was  ever  more  unanimously  choaen  to  fill 
the  seat  of  power ;  and  his  first  care,  after  assuming  the 
government,  was  to  shew  bis  gratitude  by  some  salutary 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  justice,  the  collection 
of  revenue,  and  the  payment  of  the  army. 

Beggee  J&n  studiously  rejected  all  those  claims  to  respect 
and  obedience  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  the 
Ameer  Daniel ;  who  had  not  only  been  for  a  short  period 
the  ruler  of  the  Oosbegs,  but  was  the  chief  of  a  powerful 
tribCi  His  artful  son  knew  too  well  the  jealousies  and  re- 
sentments with  which  such  claims  were  associated,  to  desire 
that  they  should  appear  as  the  foundation  of  his  authority : 
therefore,  in  framing  regulations  for  the  management  of 
piibUc  affairs,  he  gave  to  every  institution  a  shape  suited  to 
bit  own  character ;  and  he  desired  always  to  be  considered 
as  a  religious  recluse,  who  had  been  compelled  by  his  coun- 
trymen to  exercise  regal  power;  but  who  was  resolved,  so 
£ur  as  the  discharge  of  his  duties  would  permit  him,  to  main* 
ton,  amid  all  temptations,  the  same  rigid  austerity  and  self- 
denial,  as  he  should  if  he  had  never  been  called  to  a  throne. 
The  splendid  court  at  which  the  nobles  had  been  accustomed 
to  attend  was  abolished :  in  its  place  he  established  what 
nwy  be  termed  a  hall  of  justice,  in  which  he  sat  as  president, 
aided  by  forty  mooUahs  °*,  or  learned  men  °.  All  who  had 
complaints  to  make  came  to  this  hall ;  but  the  prosecutor 
wis  never  allowed  to  speak,  unless  the  accused  was  present. 
No  person,  however  high  his  rank,  dared  to  refuse^  a  sum- 

■■*  Oae  Mamitcript  states  that  tliese  ooarts  were  only  hdd  on  Mondays  and 
Flridsyt.  It  also  asserts  that  each  mooUah  held  in  his  hand  a  vdame  of 
Peagee  JAa*s  works. 

*  Th«y  were  supported  by  a  daily  stipend,  from  the  fund  for  public  cha- 
rity ;  which,  on  account  of  its  more  sacred  character,  was  made  the  general 
treasury  of  the  empire. 

*  This  is  the  case  in  all  patriarchal  governments,  particularly  among  the 
▲nbi.    Tha  ImAm  of  Muscat,  a  powerful  prince,  is  compelled  by  usage  to 

beftwa  the  cauiee,  or  judge,  of  his  own.  capital,  if  summoned  by  any 
ailjtott  i4io  deems  himMlfaggri«fad* 

MS 
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mons  to  attend  this  court.  A  slave  could  cite  his  master 
before  it.  Beggee  Jkn  ^  listened  with  great  patience  to  the 
statement  of  both  parties ;  and,  in  all  cases  not  criminal,  sent 
them  away,  recommending  an  amicable  adjustment  of  their 
diiFerenoe.  'If  they  complied,  the  cause  terminated ;  if  notf 
he  took  notes  at  their  reappearance  of  the  evidence  pro* 
duced;  and  these  were  given,  with  his  opinion,  to  the  mool- 
lahs,  who  were  directed  to  prepare  a  fetwah,  or  dedsioii, 
according  to  the  holy  law.  The  parties,  even  after  this  pro- 
ceeding,  had  a  week  allowed  them  to  accommodate  their  dis- 
pute ;  but  if  that  elapsed  without  their  doing  so,  the  sentence 
was  passed,  and  became  irrevocable. 

Criminal  justice  was  administered  according  to  the  Koran. 
Robbers  were  punished  with  death ;  thieves  by  the  loss  of 
their  right  hands ;   drunkards  were  publicly  whipt ;   and 
smoking  tobacco^  was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties. 
The  strictest  performance  of  their  religious  duties  was  en- 
joined  to  all  classes :  the  police  officers  of  Bokhara,  we  are ' 
told ',  were  continually  employed  in  driving  the  inhabitants  ■ 
to  the  mosques  to  hear  the  stated  prayers  * ;  and  they  were 
authorized  to  use  their  whips,  to  awaken  the  devotion  of  tbe 
negligent  ^     Any  person  desirous  of  improving  in  religious 
knowledge  was  admitted  to  the  colleges  of  the  city,  and  re- 
ceived daily  subsistence.     We  can  hardly  credit  the  accounts 
of  the  number  of  these  students,  who  are  said  at  one  period  ^ 
to  have  exceeded  thirty  thousand. 

Beggee  J^n  abolished  all  duties  except  on  foreign  goods. 

^  Persian  MS. 

4  The  learned  and  religious  Mahomedans  are  divided  in  their  ctpinioB 
about  the  legality  of  smoking  tobacco,  drinking  coffee,  &c  which  haTeoooM 
Into  general  use  since  the  death  of  Mahomed.  The  more  severe  maintsfai 
that,  as  they  hare  an  inebriating  quality,  they  are  virtually  prohibited  by 
the  Koran. 

'  Persian  MS. 

■  These  are  said  Ave  times  a  day. 

*  We  are  also  informed,  that  each  of  these  officers  had  a  small  book,  IS 
aid  him  in  interrogating  those  he  met  on  their  knowledge  of  the 
prayers ;  and  if  he  found  any  ignorant,  he  bad  a  right  to  poniab  hinu 
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No  monopolies  were  suffered;  and  revenue  was  only  col- 
leeted  from  crown  lands.  But  the  Jizy&t",  or  *<  regulated 
tax  on  infidels,^*  was  exacted;  and  the  ZukSt',  or  *<  esta^ 
blished  charity/^  was  levied  on  all  believers,  not  excepting 
the  soldiers,  who  had  before  been  exempt.  The  money  thus 
collected  was  put  into  the  treasury ;  which  was  also  supplied 
by  the  Khums,  or  ^^  fifth  part  of  all  plunder  taken  from  the 
enemy ."^  This  holy  ruler,  in  imitation  of  the  prophet  Ma- 
homed, claimed  this  share  for  the  expenses  of  his  government. 
Abd-ool  Ghftzee  Kh£n,  the  nominal  king,  and  his  family, 
>vere  supported  by  the  royal  estates.  The  feudal  usage  of 
paying  chiefs  for  their  military  service,  and  that  of  their 
adherents,  had  long  prevailed  among  the  Oosbegs ;  and  the 
heads  of  the  principal  families  possessed  large  estates,  and 
had  rights  of  pasture  for  themselves  and  their  followers  on 
particular  tracts.  These  grants  were  to  provide  for  their 
subsistence;  but  Beggee  Jan,  when  he  obliged  his  soldiers 
to  pay  the  tax  of  charity,  enabled  them  to  do  so  by  giving 
than,  according  to  their  rank,  a  regular  allowance  in  moneys, 
paid  from  that  public  treasury  to  which  they  contributed. 
These  institutions  were  copied  from  those  of  Mahomed,  and 
were  meant  to  increase  the  veneration  of  the  Oosbegs  for 
their  ruler,  who  in  his  own  person  gave  an  example  of  ex- 
traordinary frugality.  He  drew  daily  from  the  same  fund 
finom  which  he  paid  his  soldiers,  for  the  support  of  himself, 
his  cook',  his  servant,  and  his  tutor,  a  tung&h  each,  (a  coin 
worth  about  five  pence,)  being  the  stipend  allowed  to  the 

*  A  tttc  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  their  property  was  levied  from  Jews,  Chris. 
tiana,  and  Hindus. 

*  Zukdt  means  purification  ;  and  is  applied  to  this  sacred  tax,  its  payment 
Mng  considered  to  purify  and  legalize  the  property  on  which  it  is  paid.  It 
is  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  personal  property :  but  the  rate  of  collecting  it 
on  different  kinds  of  property  varies ;  and  no  one  is  liable,  who  has  not  pos- 

the  property  nearly  twelve  months. 
J  He  gave  them  on  an  average  five  tom&ns  (about  five  pounds)  per 


>  He  gave  his  oook  the  name  or  title  of  HeUl-Puz,  or  '^  the  dresser  of 
what  is  UwfiiL** 
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poorest  student.  The  wife  of  Beggee  Jan,  who  wis  of 
the  royal  family,  was  allowed  only  three  tii^gShi^^  Thb  / 
princess  had  a  fortune  of  her  own,  that  placed  her  aborei 
the  necessity  of  receiving  this  pittance;  however,  she  tobk; 
it  daily,  to  please  her  husband,  who  often  told  her  it  wm  \ 
too  much.  '^  That  which  is  necessary,"  Beggee  J&n  used 
to  say  to  her,  ^'  is  alone  lawful  ;^  and  when  she  rernoii* 
strated,  he  was  wont  to  add,  ^^  Learn,  lady,  to  be  content 
with  little,  that  thy  Gkxi  may  be  content  with  thee.'*^  But 
the  joy  which  he  felt  at  the  birth  of  a  son^  made  him  break 
through  his  rigid  economy.  No  less  than  five  pieces  of 
gold  ^  were  allotted  for  the  daily  subsistence  of  the  mother 
and  her  infant ;  and  an  equal  sum  was  given  for  the  sup- 
port of  two  other  sons  the  moment  they  were  bom.  Bj 
this  and  other  acts,  Beggee  J£n  showed  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  educate  his  children  in  those  luxuries  which  he 
afPected  to  despise ;  for  he  allowed  his  family  to  reside  iti  H 
palace,  while  he  himself  dwelt  in  a  small  unfurnished  roaDi» 
or  rather  cell,  into  which  persons  of  every  class  were  ad- 
mitted at  all  hours.  He  was  generally  clad  in  a  coarse  gar- 
ment, and  had  the  appearance  of  a  common  mendicant ;  but 
when  he  went  to  see  his  family,  the  skin  of  a  deer  was 
thrown  loose  over  his  shoulders.; 

The  class  of  devotees  to  which  Beggee  J&n  belonged, 
pride  themselves  not  only  on  the  contempt  of  dress,  but  of 
cleanliness ;  and  a  thousand  anecdotes  of  him  prove  that  he 
was  not  alx>ve  seeking  fame,  by  compliance  with  the  most 
disgusting  usages  of  the  sect.  We  neither  can  nor  ought 
to  condemn  conduct  which  assisted  this  extraordinary  man 
in  giving  union  and  strength  to  the  distracted  and  hostile 
tribes  of  his  nation.  No  sentiment  short  of  that  revereooe 
bordering  on  adoration,  with  which  the  Oosbegs  r^arded 

•  Penian  AIS. 

^  The  frrttent  monarch,  Hyder  TurrAh.     The  name  of  his  mocbsr  wm 
Yeldeez  Begum :  ihe  is  tenned  in  the  MS.  the  daughter  of  Abd-ool 
KhAn. 

*  About  &ve  poonda. 
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Beggee  J&n,  could  have  «iabled  him  to  acccnnplish  the 
gieat  objects  he  had  in  view ;  and  all  his  knowledge,  firm« 
nest*  and  justi^i^e,  would  have  availed  him  nothing,  had  he 
not  disarmed  his  enemies  and  attached  his  adherents,  by  a 
life  of  privation  and  the  most  rigid  austerities.  Ignorance 
and  superstition  are  ever  united;  and  the  Tartars  were  easily 
persuaded,  that  a  leader  who  contemned  the  worldly  plea- 
sures they  prized,  and  who  preferred  the  patcb<4  mantle 
and  crooked  staff  of  a  mendicant  priest  to  a  royal  robe  and 
sceptre,  must  act  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Divine  Being.  Their  habits  were  not  such  as  made  it  easy 
Cor  them  to  understand  how  any  man  placed  in  such  a  situ- 
ation could,  from  any  other  motive,  be  content  to  resign 
those  enjojrments,  which  in  their  minds  constituted  the 
essence  and  charm  of  r^al  power. 

The  sacred  character  of  Beggee  Jan  gave  him  strength 
to  subdue  almost  the  whole  country  ^  between  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes.  His  army  was  chiefly  composed  of  horse;  his 
ooDstant  plan  of  war  was  by  predatory  invasions.  After 
he  had  reduced  almost  all  the  tribes  of  his  own  nation,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Timoor  Shah,  Sang  of  the  Aff- 
gfaans,  over  whom  he  obtuned  some  advantages^  more  by 
his  policy  than  his  arms. 

The  reduction  of  Merv  by  Beggee  Jkn  has  been  already 
noCioed.  This  conquest  enabled  him  to  invade  Ehorassan : 
in  the  year  after  he  advanced  to  Meshed ;  but  finding  it 
difficult  to  make  himself  master  of  it,  he  informed  its  inba;. 
bitants  and  his  own  army,  that  the  holy  Im&m  Rezft^,  who 
was  interred  there,  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
eommanded  him  to  spare  the  holy  city  and  its  dependencies. 

*  The  dty  of  Sbeher-Sebs,  formerly  called  Kesch,  opposed  him  for  lome 
jwre,  bol  was  at  last  taken ;  its  governor,  Niy&z  All  Khan,  saved  himself 
by  flight. 

*  Beggee  JAn  told  his  followers,  that  the  daily  supplications  made  to  the 
IniAm  by  the  distressed  inhabitants,  deprived  that  sacred  personage  of  sleep. 
**  I  know,"  said  he,  ^^  that  the  Imim  Uveth ;  and  he  shall  not  have  to  re« 
prach  me  with  disturbing  his  rest." 
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In  obedience  to  this  pretended  mandate,  he  refrained  from 
plundering  the  open  suburbs  and  neighbouring  villages,  but 
he  laid  waste  all  such  districts  as  were  not  deemed  under 
the  protection  of  the  sacred  city,  and  carried  their  inhabit- 
ants  into  bondage.  Before  he  returned  to  Bokhara,  be 
wrote  circular  letters  to  Shah  Hokh  Meerza  and  the  other 
chiefs  of  Khorassan,  informing  them  of  his  intention  to  le* 
visit  that  province  next  season.  He  advised  them  to  ooiw 
suit  their  own  safety,  and  that  of  their  subjects,  by  early 
submission  and  by  adopting  the  creed  of  the  Soonees. 
"  Your  conversion,''  he  stated  in  these  letters,  "  will  prove 
a  blessing  to  you ;  and  it  will  add  to  the  number  g^  the 
miracles  I  have  already  performed.'" 

From  this  period  till  his  death,  Beggee  Jan  made  annual 
inroads  into  Khorassan.  The  heavy  baggage,  with  a  part 
of  the  army,  were  left  several  marches  in  the  rear,  while  the 
advance,  consisting  wholly  of  cavalry,  spread  over  the 
country.  Every  man  of  this  corps  carried  seven  days'  pro- 
vision for  himself  and  horse ;  their  object  was,  either  to  sur- 
prise the  forts  and  walled  villages,  or  to  make  prisoners  of 
all  the  inhabitants  travelling  or  labouring  in  the  fields.  If 
not  ransomed,  they  were  carried  into  bondage ;  the  spoil  in 
general  consisted  equally  of  men,  women,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
grain.  The  leader  of  the  Oosbegs  usually  extorted  a  oon- 
nderable  sum  of  money  from  those  towns  which  he  could 
not  reduce;  for  as  the  invasion  always  took  place  before  the 
harvest,  a  refusal  was  followed  by  the  instant  destruction  of 
every  field  within  the  reach  of  his  followers!  The  plunder^ 
we  are  told,  was  fairly  divided.  A  fifth  part  belonged  to 
the  ruler,  and  constituted  a  considerable  part  of  his  revenue* 
Beggee  JRn  always  led  his  owA  troops.  He  generally  rode 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  dressed  like  a  religious  man  of  the 
poorest  class,  and  mounted  upon  a  small  pony.  He  main- 
tained a  strict  discipline  in  his  camp^;  but  this  means  no 
more  than  tliat  there  was  a  good  police,  and  that  his  soldiers 

f  Persian  MS. 
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yielded  a  prompt  and  implicit  obedience.  Attention  to  the 
duties  of  religion  was  rigidly  enforced,  even  amid  these 
scenes  of  violence;  a  number  of  moollahs,  or  priests,  marched 
with  every  division ;  and  were  sent^  when  occasion  required, 
to  negotiate  with  the  chiefs  whose  territories  were  attacked. 
They  were  fitted  for  this  employ  by  their. superior  educa* 
tion ;  and  they  were  protected  by  their  sacred  character  from 
insult  and  danger. 

The  policy  of  Beggee  Jan,  while  he  condemned  himself 
to  every  privation,  made  him  desire  to  be  surrounded  with 
^lendour:  '^thing  could  present  a  greater  contrast  than 

I  the  mean  and  disgusting  appearance  of  this  extraordinary 

<  man  and  all  that  personally  appertained  to  him,  with  the 

wealth  and  magnificence  of  his  nobles  and  principal  ofiicers. 

The  writer  of  one  of  the  tracts  from  which  we  have  taken 

^     his  history,  was  in  the  employ  of,  Mameish  Khan,^  chief  of 

Cbinnar&n,vwhen  Beggee  Jan  invaded  Khorassan.     He  was 

\  deputed  to  the  camp  of  the  invaders ;  and  has  given  a  very 

i  curious  account  of  his  mission. 

Mameish  Khan,  it  appears  from  this  memoir,  was  in 
correspondence  with  Ishftn  Nukeeb  ^,  a  noble  of  high  rank 
among  the  Oosbegs,  and  a  great  favorite  of  their  ruler. 
He  gave  his  envoy  a  letter  to  this  chief,  with  charge  of  two 
colts ;  one  for  his  friend,  the  other  for  Beggee  Jan.  But 
the  particulars  will  be  best  told  in  the  words  of  this  intelli- 
gent writer. 

^^  I  was  introduced  to  Ishftn  Nukeeb,  who  was  seated  at 
the  further  end  of  a  magnificent  tent.  He  was  a  man  of 
handsome  appearance,  uncommonly  fair,  but  had  a  thin 
beard  ^.  He  asked  after  my  health,  and  then  after  that  of 
Mameish  Khan,  adding,  *  Why  has  he  not  come  himself? ' 

•  labia  Nukeeb-ul-Ashr&ff,  or  ^'  the  iHustrious,**  was  the  son  of  Ish&n 
MukdoofD,  the  chief  of  Juzak^  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Ameer 
Danid.  Ish&n  Mukdoom  was  consequently  the  nephew  of  Begpgee  Jan, 
with  whom  he  was  always  a  great  favorite. 

^  This  Tartar  featiure  is  deemed  a  great  deformity  by  the  Persians :  ac- 
cordtng  ta  their  idea  of  manly  beauty,  the  beard  cannot  be  too  long  and 
baahy« 
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On  my  making  some  excuse,  he  added^  ^  I  understand  the 
reason:  had  I  been  alone,  he  would  have  paid  me  a  Tint; 
but  he  is  afrud  of  Beggee  Jan.^  After  these  observationi, 
he  rose  and  retired  to  another  tent,  desiring  me  to  repose 
myself  where  I  was.  A  rich  sleeping-dress  was  bnnight 
before  me,  and  every  person  went  away ;  but  I  had  hardly 
lain  down  when  I  was  sent  for  to  attend  Ish&n  Nukeeb,  who 
very  graciously  insisted  on  my  dining  with  him.  The  repast 
was  luxurious :  an  hour  after  dinner  tea  was  brought^  and 
the  favorite  drank  his  in  a  cup  of  pure  gold,  ornamented 
with  jewels :  the  cup  given  to  me  was  of  silver,  inlaid  with 
gold.  Three  hours  after  noon,  he  carried  me  to  a  laige 
tent  with  five  poles,  where  a  number  of  persons  were  saying 
their  prayers :  we  did  the  same ;  and  then  returned  to  hk 
tent,  which  he  had  hardly  entered,  when  a  servant  in  wait* 
ing  announced  Utkhoor  Soofee.  This  religious  personage, 
for  such  he  was,  from  the  moment  he  entered  occupied  all 
the  attention  of  Ishan  Nukeeb,  who  appeared  to  treat  him 
with  the  profoundest  respect.  When  tea  and  coffee  were 
served,  he  held  the  cup  while  Utkhoor  Soofee  drank. 
We  had  not  sat  long,  before  an  officer  came  into  the  tent, 
and  told  Ish&n  Nukeeb  that  Beggee  Jan  desired  he  would 
wait  upon  him,  and  bring  his  guest.  We  arose  immediatdy, 
mounted  our  horses,  and  proceeded  with  him.  After  riding 
a  short  distance  we  came  to  a  one  pole  tent,  which,  I  judged 
from  its  size  and  tattered  appearance,  must  belong  to  some 
cooks  or  water-carriers.  An  old  man  was  seated  on  the 
grass,  so  near  it  as  to  be  protected  from  the  sun  by  its  shade. 
AH  dismounted,  and  advanced  towards  the  old  man,  who 
was  clothed  in  green,  but  very  dirty.  When  near  bimf 
they  stood  with  their  hands  crossed,  in  a  respectful  posture, 
and  made  their  salutation.  He  returned  that  of  each  person, 
and  desired  us  to  sit  down  opposite  to  him.  He  appeared 
to  shew  great  kindness  to  Ish&n  ^ukeeb,  but  chiefly  ad- 
dressed his  conversation  to  Utkhoor  Soofee '. 

i  The  Mithor  ttstas  thst  Beggee  Jin  spoke  to  the  Soofee  at  ttmet  Uke  a 
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/  ^  After  some  time,  the  subject  of  my  mission  was  intro- 
duced. I  gave  my  letter  tcA  Ish&n  Nukeeb :  Ke  presented 
it  to  the  old  man  in  green^  who,  I  now  discovered,  was 
JBcggee  Jin.  That  ruler  opened  it,  read  it,  and  put  it  into 
jliis  pocket.  After  a  short  pause,  he  said,  ^  No  doubt 
jlUmeish  Khaa  has  sent  me  a  good  hqrse ; '  and  desired  him 
Ito  be  brought.  After  looking  attentively  at  the  animal,  he 
,began  to  whbper  and  laugh  with  those  near  him  :  then  ad* 
.dressing  me,  said,  ^  Why  has  not  your  master  sent  the 
ibone  K^rrk-Goz^as  I  desired  ?'*-—^^  That  horse  has  defects,' 
ll  replied,  *or  he  would  have  been  sent.^ — ^With  all  its 
defects,'  said  Beggee  J  in,  smiling,  *  he  is  twenty  times  better 
than  the  one  you  have  brought.' 

^^^  While  we  were  conversing,  a  great  number  of  nobles 

Aune  in ;  and  I  could  not  help  observing  the  extraordinary 

(richness  and  splendour  of  their  arms  and  dresses.     Beggee 

'  Jftn  returned  the  salute  of  every  one  in  a  kind  and  afiable 

manner,  and  bade  them  be  seated ;  but  the  shade  of  his 

jonall  tent  did  not  protect  half  of  them  from  the  sun.    Soon 

I  after  the  chief  fell  into  a  deep  reverie;  and,  till  evening 

;  prayers   were  announced,    appeared   wholly    absorbed   in 

I  religious  contemplation.     At  the  time  of  prayer  all  arose, 

and  retired. )  I  slept  that  night  in  the  tent  of  Ish&n  Nukeeb. 

At  day-light,  the  army  marched,  and  passed  within  a  few 

milea  of  Chinnar&n.     After  Beggee  J&n  had  reached  his 

\  encampment,   he    sent  for  me,  and    honored  me  with  a 

'     private  audience,  at  which  he  was  very  afiable  J  *  Your 

master,  Mameish  Khan,  is,  I  hear,  always  drinking  wine.^-— 

<  I  have  not  seen  him  drink,^  I  replied,  *  and  cannot  speak 

to  that  point.' — '  You  are  right,'  said  he,  '  not  to  state  what 

.    you  have  not  seen.     Tell  Mameish  Khan  I  have  a  regard 

for  him ;  but  as  to  Nadir  Meerza,  (the  ruler  of  Meshed,)  he 

IS  m  fool.     Bid  Mameish  Khan  write  to  Jafiier  Khan,  of 

c 
Ttrf  yoong,  and  at  others  like  a  very  old  tnan ;  by  which  he  means,  that 
tfbere  was  a  mixtare  of  the  gay  and  grave  in  his  conversation. 

^  KArrA-Goz  means  '^  black  eye."    It  is  usual  to  give  names  to  high*bred 
honetin 
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Nishaporey  and  advise  him  to  solicit  my  friendship,  if  he 
wishes  to  save  his  country  from  destruction.*^  A  handsome 
dress  was  now  brought  for  me,  with  a  present  in  money. 
Every  article  of  the  dress  was  good,  except  the  turban, 
which  was  of  little  or  no  value.  This,  however,  Beggee 
J&n  took  himself,  giving  me  his  own  in  exchange  \  which 
was  a  great  deal  worse.  I  took  my  leave,  and  returned  to 
the  tent  of  Ishan  Nukeeb^  to  whom  I  repeated  all  that  had 
passed.  He  laughed  very  heartily,  made  me  a  handsome 
present;  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  retiring,  when  two  men 
came  at  full  gallop  with  a  letter  from  M ameish  Khan,  stat- 
ing that,  notwithstanding  the  protection  he  had  received, 
some  of  his  followers  had  been  taken  by  the  Oosbegs. 
Ish&n  Nukeeb  took  me  again  to  Beggee  Jiln,  whom  we 
found  seated  in  his  small  tent  on  a  goat*s  skin.  He  directed 
the  captives  to  be  brought,  and  made  them  over  to  me.  He 
had  before  written  a  letter  to  Mameish  Khan,  which  he  Te« 
opened,  wrote  what  he  had  done,  and  again  committed  it  to 
my  charge.  As  this  affair  was  settling,  his  cook,  a  diminu* 
tive  person  with  weak  eyes,  came  into  the  tent.  ^  Why  do 
you  not  think  of  dinner  ? '  said  Beggee  Jkn :  ^  it  will  soon  ' 
be  time  for  prayer/  The  little  cook  immediately  brought 
a  large  black  pot,  and  making  a  fire-place  with  stones,  put, 
four  or  five  kinds  of  grain  and  a  little  dried  meat  into  it. 
He  then  nearly  filled  it  with  water,  and  having  kindled  a 
fire,  left  it  to  boil,  while  he  prepared  the  dishes,  whidi 
were  wooden  platters,  of  the  kind  used  by  the  lowest 
orders.  He  put  down  three,  and  poured  out  the  mess.  , 
Beggee  J^  watched  him ;  and  the  cook  evidently  under**  , 
stood  from  his  looks  when  more  or  less  was  to  be  put  into 
a  dish.     After  all  was  ready,  he  spread  a  dirty  cloth,  and 

1  The  ezdiange  of  turbans  U  deemed  a  pledge  of  friendship.  If  the  antlior 
of  this  Alemoir  has  not  been  led  by  vanity  into  exaggeration,  there  cannoC 
be  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  humility  which  Beggee  Jan  affected  tbaa 
hit  exchanging  his  turban  with  one  allotted  as  a  present  to  the  envoy  of  aa 
insignificant  chief. 
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/]akl  down  a  piece  of  stale  barley-bread"*,  which  Beggee  Jkn 

I  put  into  a  cup  of  water  to  moisten.     The  first  dish  was 

.  given  to  the  ruler  of  the  Oosbegs,  the  second  was  placed 

;  between  I^^n  Nukeeb(and  me,  and  the  cook  took  the  third 

for  himself,  sitting  down  to  eat  it  opposite  to  his  master. 

As  I  had  dined,  I  merely  tasted  what  was  put  before  me. 

It  was  very  nauseous,  the  meat  being  almost  putrid ;  yet 

several  nobles  who  came  in  ate  the  whole  of  our  unfinished 

share,  and  with  apparent  relish,  that  could  only  be  derived 

.  fipom  the  pleasure  of  partaking  in  the  same  fare  with  their 

holy  leader./ 

••  After  "Sinner  I  obtained  leave  to  depart.  On  my  return 
to  Chinnar&n,  Mameish  Khan  was  pleased  with  the  result  of 
my  mission :  but  he  afterwards  informed  me,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fair  promises  of  Beggee  Jan,  eighty-two  of  his 
people  were  during  this  season  carried  away  by  the  Oosbegs." 
The  above  account  is  alike  descriptive  of  the  character  of 
Beggee  J&n  and  of  his  court.  It  also  shews  the  nature  of  his 
annual  incursions  into  Khorassan;  and  exhibits  a  picture  of 
despotic  power  under  a  very  disgusting  but  imposing  garb. 
This  artful  and  able  ruler  fully  succeeded  in  the  great  object 
.  of  his  life ;  foi<at  his  death,  a  few  years  after  the  events  that 

I  have  been  recorded,  his  eldest  son;  Hyder  Turrah,  ascended 
the  throne  of  Bokhara,  and  assumed,  as  his  father  had  always 
intended,  the  name  and  dignity  of  a  sovereign. 

Beggee  J^n*s  army  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand  horse ;  but  in  his  invasions  of  Khorassan  he  was 
seldom  attended  by  more  than  half  that  number.  Though 
occasionally  severe,  his  administration  was  on  the  whole 
lenient  and  just.  He  never  assumed  the  title  of  king.  On 
•the  seat  which  he  generally  used,  his  name.  Ameer  Maas- 
soom,  the  son  ol'  the  Ameer  Daniel,  was  engraven  in  the 
centre;  round  it  was  inscribed  the  following  sentence: — 
**  Power  and  dignity,  when  founded  on  justice,  arc  from 
God ;  when  not,  from  the  devil."*^ 

*■  The  anthor  adds,  **  Ood  knows  in  what  year  of  the  Hijrah  thif  bread 
luul  been  baked.** 
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The  union  of  the  various  Oosbeg  tribes  under  B^gee 
J£n,  and  the  exaggerated  reports  of  his  character  and 
success,  had  spread  such  alarm  over  Persia,  that  all  wbo' 
were  unbiassed  by  family  or  feudal  feelings  rejoiced  in  a 
termination  of  internal  wars,  which  had  ndsed  an  able  and 
warlike  monarch  to  the  throne,  and  placed  their  country  in 
««  condition  to  resist  invasion ;  for  the  glory  of  the  best  of 
those  conquerors  who  had  issued  from  the  plains  of  Tartarj 
was  associated  with  rapine  and  death.  And  though  Perna 
had  attained  its  greatest  happiness  ^  and  splendour  under 
some  of  their  descendants,  men  who  had  the  prospect  of 
being  swept  away  by  the  torrent  could  find  little  consolation 
in  the  hope  that,  when  its  destructive  waves  had  subsided^ 
it  might  improve  and  fructify  the  soil  over  which  it  had 
passed.  ^ 


Chapter  XIX. 

THE  LIFE  OF  AGA  MAHOMED  KHAN,  KAJIE,  THE  WCLS 
AND  PREDECESSOR  OF  THE  PRESENT  KING  :  WITH  A 
BRIEF  NOTICE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  SINCE  TBM 
ELEVATION   OF    THE    RRIGKING   3IONARCH. 


Many  events  in  the  life  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  have 
necessarily  anticipated ;  but  the  interest  which  attaches  to  hja 
extraordinary  character,  and  the  claim  he  has  on  our  atten- 
tion, not  only  as  the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  but  as  the  unde 
and  immediate  predecessor  of  the  reigning  monarch,  call  for 
a  short  retrospect  of  those  causes  which  enabled  him  to  mounl 
the  throne  of  Persia. 

The  history  of  his  tribe  has  been  before  given.     When 
they  were  setUed  in  Armenia,  the  circumstance  of  one  part 


*  There  can  be  no  doiibt  that  the  happiest  and  most  glorioui  era  of  ] 
hiftory  was  when  it  was  governed  by  the  first  monarchs  of  the  **f'jiHi^iifr 
dynasty. 
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InmDg  their  pastures  higher  on  a  river  than  another,  first 
■qxurated  them  into  two  branches,  termed  ^^  the  higher^ 
and  ^  the  lower  ^"  These  two  great  divisions  were  sub- 
divided into  many  smaller.  Some  families  took  their  names 
fitmi  a  chief,  or  from  a  village  p,  near  which  they  fed  their 
ilocks.  When  the  Kajirs  were  divided,  and  sent  to  di£Perent 
.quarters  of  the  empire,  by  one  of  the  Sefiavean  monarchs, 
the  most  considerable  part  was  settled  at  Asterabad^.  It 
coDasted  of  families  of  both  branches ;  and  the  heads  of  the 
YoukhlU'ee,  or  *^  the  higher,^  were  considered  as  the  first 
in  rank,  till  Fatteh  Ali  Khan,  who  belonged  to  the  Ash^kS, 
or  '^the  lower,^  was  nominated  general  of  the  forces  of 
Tftmftsp  the  Second.  This  station  enabled  him  to  assume 
the  superiority  in  his  tribe :  but  his  right  was  reluctantly 
admitted ;  and,  when  he  was  put  to  death  by  Nfldir  Shah, 
those  who  Meemed  themselves  aggrieved  by  his  usurpation 
iqoioed  in  his  fall,  and  endeavoured  to  involve  his  only  sur- 
fiving  son  %  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  in  his  ruin.  The 
young  chief  was  compelled  to  fly  to  the  Turkumans,  who 
dwell  in  the  plains  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian.  Several  of 
£smily '  followed  him ;  and  he  carried  on  a  petty  warfare 
his  enemies,  whom  he  would  probably  soon  have  over- 
come, had  they  not  been  supported  by  Nidir  Shah  and  his 
descendants. 

Adil  Shah,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  N&dir,  when  he 
established  himself  in  Mazenderan,  sent  for  two  infant  sons 
ai  Mahomed  Hoossein,  who  had   some  time  before  been 

*  The  Yoakh&ree-b^h  and  AshAkd-b^sh.^ — Persian  MS, 

'  That  the  Kajin  of  Duw&nloo  took  their  name  from  Duw&nloo,  a  village 

near  EriyAn,  in  the  ridnity  of  which  they  were  long  encamped. 
^  The  ZeAd-ogfaloo,  or  sons  of  ZeAd,  have  continued  at  Oanjah  since  the 

tfane  of  Abbas  the  Great.     Their  chief,  Ju&d  Khan,  was  slain  by  the 


'  Fatteh  Ali  Khan  had  two  sons,  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan  and  Mahomed 
HniRin  Khan :  the  latter  died  young. 

*  Among  these  was  Aliverdi  Khan,  the  father  of  Nou  R6ze,  the  YethkA. 
ginee-bAshee,  or  lord  of  requests  to  the  reigning  king. 
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taken  prisoners,  and  commanded  that  the  eldest  *,  Aga  Ma. 
homed,  then  a  child  between  five  and  six  years  of  age,  should 
be  made  an  eunuch.  This  act  of  cruelty  was  meant  to 
destroy  every  hope  of  accomplishing  that  very  end  which  it 
ultimately  promoted ;  for,  by  depriving  the  representative 
of  a  great  family  of  those  sensual  enjoymentfl  which  in 
eastern  countries  too  often  enervate  both  the  body  and  mind 
of  such  as,  from  their  rank  and  condition,  have  the  means  of 
unbounded  indulgence,  it  forced  him  to  seek  gratification 
from  other  sources :  the  attention  of  Aga  Mahomed,  from 
his  early  years,  appears  to  have  been  directed  to  views  of 
ambition  and  aggrandizement ;  and  he  pursued  them  throu^ 
life  with  a  callous  perseverance  and  unrelenting  severity, 
which  at  once  marked  the  insensibility  of  his  nature,  and 
the  deep  impression  made  by  the  recollection  of  early 
wrongs. 

After  the  death  of  Adil  Shah,  Aga  Mahomed  had  oIk 
tained  his  release  and  joined  his  father,  whom  he  aocom- 
panied,  while  yet  a  youth,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  fortune.  When  his  father  was  defeated  and  slain,  he 
fell  into  the  power  of  Kerreem  Khan,  by  whom  he  was  lat* 
terly  treated  with  great  kindness  and  indulgence.  The  whole 
time  which  he  passed  as  a  prisoner  at  Shiraz  was  employed 
in  preparing  himself,  by  the  study  of  men  and  books,  for  the 
great  scene  in  which  he  was  destined  to  act ;  and  Kerreem 
Khan  used  often  to  consult  him  in  affairs  of  state  "•  Aga 
Mahomed  did  not  withhold  his  counsel,  though  he  cherished 
the  most  implacable  hatred  to  the  whole  Zend  family.     He 

*  Hit  name  was  Mahomed  Klian;  the  title  of  Aga,  or  master,  whidi  it 
one  of  oonaiderable  respect,  was  always  given  to  the  principal  eunuchs  of  th* 
royal  haram.  It  was  applied  to  the  young  prince,  and  he  bore  it  thraof^ 
life. 

■  Kerreem  Khan  used  to  call  him  Peeran-wisa.  This  celebrated  minttUr 
of  AfrAsiib,  it  has  been  before  mentioned,  was  the  Nestor  of  the  Tuikt; 
and  the  highest  encomium  on  the  political  wisdom  of  an  individual  it  lo  ctl 
him  by  this  name. 
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often  related  an  anecdote ',  which  displays  his  feelings  at 
this  period,  and  gives  an  insight  into  his  extraordinary  cha- 
racter. "  I  had  no  power,**  he  said,  "  of  declaring  openly 
that  revenge  which  I  always  harboured  against  the  mur- 
derers of  my  father,  and  the  despoilers  of  my  inheritance ; 
but  while  I  sat  with  Kerreem  Khan  in  his  hall  of  public 
assembly,  I  often  employed  myself  in  cutting  h^i^ne  car- 
pets with  a  penknife  which  I  concealed  under  my  cloak, 
and  my  mind  felt  some  relief  in  doing  him  thus  secretly  all 
die  injury  I  could.**  When  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  men- 
tioned this,  the  carpets  that  he  had  tried  to  destroy  were 
become  his  own ;  and  he  used  to  add,  *^  I  am  now  sorry 
for  what  I  did :  it  was  foolish,  and  showed  a  want  of  fore^ 
flgfat.** 

^he  misfortunes  of  his  early  life  had  not  only  taught  him 
patience,  but  rendered  him  a  profound  adept  in  dissimula- 
tion: during  the  very  period  that  he  cherished  the  most 
inveterate  resentment  against  Kerreem  Khan  and  all  his 
fiumily,  he  had  so  won  on  the  confidence  of  that  ruler,  that 
Kerreem  not  only  gave  him  a  liberal  allowance  to  live  upon, 
the  freedom  of  going  wherever  he  chose  in  the  city,  and  the 
use  of  his  best  horses,  with  liberty  to  hunt  over  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  but  proposed  to  employ  him  in  quelling  a 
idbellion  which  his  brother,  Hoossein  Ali  Khan,  had  ex- 
cited in  Mazenderan.  Meerza  Jaffier,  the  minister  of  Ker- 
i^sem  Khan,  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design ;  and 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan  had  the  generosity,  when  sovereign  of 
Persia,  to  mark,  bv  his  kindness  to  the  relations  of  the 
minister,  his  gratitude  for  his  conduct^.  ^^  Meerza  Jaffier,'* 
he  observed,  *^  acted  from  no  feeling  but  attachment  to  his 
master :  he  nevertheless  saved  my  life ;  for  had  I  been  sent 
to  Mazenderan,  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  rebel ; 
and  the  power  of  Kerreem  Khan  was  so  great,  that  I  must 
have  beai  destroyed.** 

*  This  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  Hajee  Ibrahim,  who  was  for  many 
years  the  sole  minister  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan* 
Tf  MS.  Hinory  of  i^pi  Mahomed  Khan. 
Vol.  II.  N 
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The  manner  in  which  ;Aga  Mahomed  Khan  made  his 
escape'  from  Shiraz,  on  the  death  of  Kerreem  Khan,  hat 
been  already  noticed :  he  fled  with  almost  incredible  speed 
to  Mazenderan,  and  immediately  declared  himself  inde* 
pendent.  He  was  at  this  period  thirty-six  years  of  age. 
Though  his  frame  was  slender,  his  frugal  diet  and  his  habits 
of  exerdse  made  him  capable  of  sufiering  any  fatigue  or 
hardship.  He  might  be  said  to  live  on  horseback ;  every 
moment  that  he  could  spare  from  other  occupations  was 
given  to  the  chase,  which  was  his  only  amusement.  Hisi 
heart  is  said  to  have  been  as  hardened  as  his  body ;  but  th^ 
natural  severity  of  his  temper,  during  his  progress  to  tbalJ 
sovereign  power  which  after  a  struggle  of  eighteen  years  hfd^ 
attained^  was  checked  by  his  prudence^  which  led  him  not^ 
only  to  conciliate  his  friends  by  kindness,  but  to  forget  lus 
wrongs,  and  even  to  forgive  some  of  his  most  inveterate  per« 
sonal  enemies.  We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  wisdan 
which,  when  he  had  the  power  of  revenge,  pardoned  those 
chiefs  of  the  hostile  branch  of  the  Kajirs  who  had  not  oalf 
been  concerned  in  murdering  his  father  and  other  relationsi 
but  had  deprived  him  of  his  title  to  the  name  of  man,  and 
had  rendered  him,  with  all  his  power,  an  object  of  pity  to 
the  lowest  of  his  subjects.  The  generous  policy  which  ter- 
minated the  blood  feud  that  had  so  long  subsisted  among 
the  Kajirs,  gave  the  throne  of  Persia  to  their  chiefs ;  and 
Aga  Mahomed  was  too  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
union  he  had  established,  to  disturb  it  by  the  recoUectioa 
of  past  injuries.  He  obtained  attachment  by  bestowing 
confidence:  among  those  who  were  most  honoured  in  liii 
government,  were  persons  from  whom  he  had  received  thi 
greatest  insults  *  in  his  adversity. 

When  he  fled  from  Shiraz,  he  was  only  attended  by 
seventeen  followers.  He  refused  to  halt  at  Isfahan,  thougli 
invited  to  do  so ;  but  he  rested  one  night  near  TeberaBf 


•  He  reached  lafahaa  on  the  third  day  of  hii  fli^t.    Th« 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  miJee. 

*  Some  of  thoie  chiefs  itill  enjoy  the  fkr^ur  and  fffinfidtaw  tf  kto  w&o* 
cwKMr,  the  rdgniiig  monarch. 
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and  was  kindly  treated  by  the  goyernor  \  The  moment  he 
entered  Ma2enderan%  he  was  joined  by  a  number  of  his 
tribe,  who  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief:  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  the  most  serious  opposition  to  expect 
from  his  own  family.  Some  of  his  brothers^  declared 
against  him :  one  of  them,  Moorteza  Eooli,  who  had  assem* 
bled  a  body  of  troops,  proclaimed  himself  king.  A  petty 
war  was  carried  on  for  four  years  with  various  fortune. 
Aga  Mahomed,  though  at  first  successful,  was  surprised 
and  made  captive  at  Balfrosh,  through  the  treachery  of  his 
brother,  Risi  Kooli,  who  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  deli* 
berated  whether  he  should  deprive  him  of  sight  or  put  him 
to  death  *.  His  prisoner,  however,  had  secret  friends  among 
the  persons  employed  to  guard  him ;  and  their  exertions,  with 
the  efforts  of  his  two  brothers,  JafHer  Kooli  and  Moostdphft 
KooU,  who  remained  faithful  to  his  interests,  restored  him 
to  liberty  and  power.  His  brother,  Rizi  Kooli,  was  com- 
pelled to  fly,  and  retired  to  Meshed,  where  he  died.  Moor* 
teza  Kooli  soon  afterwards  took  refuge  in  Russia,  where  he 
became  the  instrument  of  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Em- 
press Catherine. 

It  has  been  before  stated,  that  the  moment  Aga  Maho* 
med  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Ali  Moorad  Khan, 
be  odUected  all  the  troops  he  could,  and  entered  Irak.  His 
army  increased  as  he  advanced :  the  flight  of  Jaflier  Khan 
made  him  master  of  Isfahan  without  a  battle,  for  the  skir- 
nirii  at  Kashan  deserves  not  that  name.  When  compelled 
to  retreat  by  the  defection  of  part  of  his  army,  instead  of 
returning  to  Mazenderan,  he  repaired  the  fortifications  of 

^  M Mfm  Ali  Nuekee. 

•  He  intercepted  part  of  the  mtenne  of  Maiendenai,  which  was  pro- 
Otding  onder  a  weak  conyoy  to  Shiraz. 

^  Aga  Mahomed  had  five  half-brothers  by  a  different  mother  :  Moorteza 
Kooli.  Khan,  Riz&  Kooli  Khan,  Moo6taph&  Kooli  Khan,  Jaffier  Kooli  Khan, 
and  |f«hdee  Kooli  Khan.  His  own  brother,  Hoossein  Kooli  Khan,  had 
been  pat  to  death  by  the  Turicnmans,  when  he  fled  from  Zudiee  Khan.  Ht 
left  two  sons,  of  whom  the  reigning  monarch  is  the  eldest. 

•  MooOih  MahoiMd*!  History  «f  ths  Kajlxs. 

N2 
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Teheran  %  which  he  appears  to  have  resolved  to  make  his 
capital;  from  its  vicinity  to  Mazenderan,  and  its  central 
situation  amid  the  pasture  lands  of  those  Turkish  tribes  on 
whose  support  he  chiefly  depended. 

Several  powerful  chiefs  of  Aderbejan,  Kurdistan,  and 
Iraky  had  joined  the  standard  of  Aga  Mahomed ;  some  still 
wavered  between  him  and  Jaffier  Khan ;  while  others,  pre- 
suming on  the  numbers  of  their  followers,  hoped  that  the 
struggle  between  the  Kajir  and  Zend  tribes  might  favour 
their  own  views  of  ambition.  In  his  conduct  toward  these 
nobles,  Aga  Mahomed  exhibited  profound  dissimulation. 
His  object  was  to  destroy  all  whom  he  could  not  expect  to 
attach ;  but  he  always  tried  every  expedient  that  art  could 
suggest,  before  he  had  recourse  to  violence.  Ali  Khan,  a 
chief  of  the  Affsh&r  tribe,  had  shown  a  disposition  to  aspire 
to  the  throne,  and  had  assembled  a  number  of  followers  in 
Aderbejan.  Instead  of  treating  him  as  an  enemy,  Aga 
Mahomed  addressed  a  letter  to  him  as  an  equal,  inviting 
him  to  a  meeting,  and  calling  on  him,  by  their  affinity  as 
chiefs  of  Turkish  tribes,  to  combine  against  the  princes  of 
the  Zend  family.  Ali  Khan  was  a  sensible  and  brave  man; 
he  preferred  open  hostility  to  so  dangerous  a  friendship; 
and,  expecting  an  attack,  awaited  him  on  the  plains  of 
Sooltaneah  s.  Aga  Mahomed  marched  towards  him,  appa- 
rently intending  to  give  him  battle :  but  when  the  armies 
met,  he  sent  one  of  his  brothers,  accompanied  only  by  two 
horsemen,  to  the  camp  of  Ali  Khan,  with  the  following 
message  to  be  delivered  in  the  hearing  of  all  his  officers  and 
attendants.  '*  I  am  desired  by  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  to 
ask  why  two  brave  Turkish  tribes  should  give  delight  to 
their  enemies  by  shedding  each  other*s  blood?  Let  the 
Afiiihftrs  enjoy  their  present  lands,  tlieir  chief,  his  govern- 
ment^, and  continue  united  with  the  Kajirs  in  friendship, 

'  The  dudeb  of  Persian  walled  towns  are  called  Argh :  they  are 
rally  square,  with  very  high  walls  flanked  by  lofty  turrets, 
f  Persian  MS. 
k  The  KhnmsA^  or  fire  dittrictf,  of  whidi  ZunjAn  is  the 
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which  must  tend  to  th^r  mutual  advancement,  and  to  the 
destruction  of  all  their  eneroies.^^  This  overture  made  some 
impression  on  the  chief,  and  more  on  his  followers.  It  led 
to  further  negotiation ;  Aga  Mahomed  prevailed,  and  Ali 
Khan  consented  to  be  the  first  noble  of  his  court  His  army 
was  retained;  and  he  was  treated  with  such  regard  and 
even  confidence,  that  all  his  alarm  vanished.  When  lulled 
into  fatal  security,  he  was  invited  to  a  banquet  given  by  one 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  court :  late  at  night,  when 
inebriated  with  wine,  he  received  a  message  from  Aga  Ma- 
homed, desiring  to  consult  with  him  immediately  on  a  sub- 
ject of  importance.  He  .hastened  to  obey,  and  would  not 
even  wait  to  put  on  his  arms.  The  moment  he  entered  the 
palace,  he  was  seized  and  had  his  eyes  put  out,  without 
any  of  his  adherents  knowing  what  had  happened.  Part  of 
his  troops  were  disbanded  next  morning,  and  part  taken 
into  the  service  of  Aga  Mahomed.  The  whole  transaction 
was  conducted  without  the  loss  of  a  life  or  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance. The  treachery  which  had  deceived  and  de- 
stroyed a  gallant  rival,  was  by  flatterers  called  justifiable 
pcdicy ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  terror  impressed 
on  a  number  of  ambitious  nobles  by  the  fate  of  Ali  Khan, 
greatly  promoted  the  success  of  his  enemy. 

The  events  of  the  war  against  Jaffier  Khan,  and  his  son, 
Ixx>tf  Ali,  have  been  related.  The  inhabitants  of  Kerman 
were  massacred.  The  pillage  continued  nearly  three  days ; 
bat,  as  it  was  stopped  the  moment  intelligence  was  received 
of  Lootf  Ali  having  been  made  prisoner,  we  must  conclude 
that  Aga  Mahomed  in  this,  as  in  almost  all  instances,  acted 
less  from  passion  than  policy :  he  believed  his  enemy  had 
escaped,  and  meant,  by  a  terrible  example^  to  prevent  any 
other  city  or  province  of  Persia  from  granting  him  their 

support. 

In  surveying  the  conduct  of  a  monarch  like  Aga  Maho- 
med Khan,  we  should  guard  ourselves  against  those  impres- 
sions which  many  of  his  actions  are  calculated  to  make, 
living  under  a  government  protected  by  laws,  we  associate 
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cruelty  and  oppression  with  every  act  of  a  despot.  His 
executions  are  murders;  and  the  destruction  of  helpless 
citizens  (who  in  an  assault  too  generally  share  the  fate  of 
the  garrison)  is  deemed  a  horrid  massacre.  But  we  must 
not  assume  that  justice  is  always  violated,  because  the  {cfrm 
of  administering  it  is  repugnant  to  our  feelings ;  and  we 
should  recollect,  that  even  among  civilized  nations  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  taken  by  storm  are  exposed  to  pillage 
and  slaughter,  without  any  charge  of  barbarity  against  those 
by  whom  they  are  plundered,  or  put  to  the  sword,  liie 
punishment  of  bodies  of  men  to  deter  others  of  similar 
dition,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  mode  by  which  undvili 
nations  can  be  preserved  in  peace.  When  martial  clanSf 
united  in  name,  in  feeling,  and  in  action,  are  so  devoted  to 
their  leaders,  tliat  neither  imprudence  nor  crime  can  absolve 
their  allegiance,  it  becomes  impossible  to  take  away  power 
from  the  chief,  without  depriving  his  followers  of  the  means 
of  opposition  or  revenge ;  and  it  is  only  by  mal^ng  exam-^ 
pies  of  whole  classes  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  that  an 
absolute  monarch,  who  rules  over  a  warlike  and  turbulent 
people,  can  expect  to  strike  the  terror  indispensable  to  pre^ 
serve  himself  upon  the  throne,  and  to  establish  the  tranquil- 
lity of  his  dominions. 

The  extraordinary  rise  of  N&dir  Shah  and  of  Kerreem 
Khan  had  destroyed  that  sacred  regard  for  the  royal  family, 
which  had  protected  the  weakest  of  the  Sefiavean  monarcbt. 
Every  leader  who  had  followers  thought  that  chance  might 
give  him  the  crown.  The  usurpation  of  the  kingly  name 
was  so  common,  that  it  was  no  longer  held  in  respect ;  amid 
the  continual  change  of  rulers,  men  lost  their  habits  of 
obedience  to  the  only  paramount  authority  recognised  by 
the  usages  of  the  country.  This  is  no  overcharged  pcture : 
when  the  success  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  obtained  him  the 
rule  of  Persia,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy.  The  chiefs  of  the  principal  tril)es  cheridied  plane 
of  inordinate  ambition.  Their  followers,  accustomed  to 
scenes  of  revolt  and  plunder,  were  adverse  to  any  power 
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wUch  depimd  them  of  their  harvest.  The  towns  and 
villages  had  been  pillaged  so  often,  that  many  of  their 
inhabitants^  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes,  sought  relief 
in  tht  violence  by  which  they  had  been  ruined ;  while  others 
bioame  voluntary  exiles.  Commerce  had  gready  declined ; 
tori  besides  the  hazards  which  merchants  incurred  from  the 
upatart  rulers  of  the  day,  the  public  roads  were  infested  by 
plunderers,  who  seized  on  all  property  found  unguarded. 

Never  was  a  character  better  formed  to  remedy  these  evils 
llMm  Aga  Mahomed  E^an.  The  flatterers  who  praise  his 
justice,  admit  that  he  had  no  mercy.  Punishment,  they 
mrgae^  was  never  wantonly  inflicted ;  but  the  guilty  were 
never  spared.  His  object  was  to  restore  Persia  to  tranquil- 
lity; and  to  eiFect  this,  he  resolved  to  destroy  all  in  any 
way  likely  to  disturb  it.  He  had  forgiven  some  of  his  most 
inveterate  enemies ;  but  when  policy  did  not  require  him  to 
FBDOunce  his  resentment,  he  seemed  prone  to  implacable 
and  extravagant  revenge.  This  disposition  was  shewn  after 
his  triumph  over  Lootf  Ali  Khan.  Not  satisfied  with  put- 
ttDg  to  death  or  depriving  of  sight^  all  the  relations  of  that 
prince,  he  dug  up  the  bones  of  the  virtuous  Kerreem  Khan, 
and  directed  their  removal  to  Teheran ;  where  they  were 
deposited  with  those  of  N&dir  Shah,  (which  were  subse- 
queady  brought  firom  Khorassan)  at  the  entrance  of  the 
paiaee^,  that  he  might  every  day  trample  on  the  graves  of 
tile  two  principal  foes  of  his  family.  Such  an  act  could 
mlj  excite  disgust  and  indignadon :  but  on  this  occasion, 
tiM  usual  policy  of  Aga  Mahomed  gave  way  to  a  callous 
aaaUgnity  ;  from  long  brooding  on  past  injuries,  he  appears 
to  have  found  delight  in  a  base  triumph  over  the  remains 

>  IMn  teJ-abdetn'a  AneodoCM. 

*  A  PMvuui  poet  had  the  h<MaeiB  to  write  thU  satirical  epigram  on  the 
■acril^ooa  act.  ^^  The  malice  of  revenge  has  heen  disappointed  ;  and  the 
■acred  depository  of  the  remains  of  the  virtuous  Kerreem  Khan  are,  by  the 
Jlvt  deerae  of  Providence,  constantly  illuminated  by  his  enemies.**  Such 
WW  ^  case  {  for  the  place  where  he  was  interred,  being  the  entrance  of  th« 
had  lamps  bunung  through  the  sight. 
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of  his  eoeaae^  and  in  the  unmanly  indulgence  of  a  post* 
humous  revenge. 

Every  action  of  Aga  Mahomed  was  calculated  to  inspire 
dread  among  the  higher  ranks  of  his  subjects :  but  though 
severe  to  all  who  exercised  power,  whether  from  station  or 
birth,  he  was  kind  and  indulgent  to  bis  soldiers  and  to  the 
mass  of  the  population ;  and  every  step  he  took  to  spread 
the  terror  of  his  name,  and  to  secure  the  crown  for  his 
family,  promoted  their  happiness  and  prosperity.  On  every 
occasion,  he  shewed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  charaders 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  ;  of  which  we  have  a  remark* 
able  instance  in  his  conduct  to  Hajee  Ibrahim.  When  be 
was  encamped  in  Kerman,  and  his  minister  was  prooeedii^ 
to  join  him,  one  of  the  royal  guards,  who  met  the  latter  on 
the  road,  behaved  to  him  with  extreme  insolence.  The 
Hajee  directed  some  of  his  followers  to  seize  the  man  and 
chastise  him :  it  was  in  vain  that  those  who  were  with  him 
begged  him  to  refrain  from  an  act  which,  they  conceived, 
would  inevitably  ruin  him.  ^^  If  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,** 
said  he  sternly,  ^^  can  countenance  by  his  protection  the  in* 
solence  of  a  fellow  like  this  to  a  man  of  my  rank,  the  sooner 
I  am  destroyed  the  better.**^  When  he  arrived  in  camp,  he 
found  the  monarch  informed  of  the  transaction :  at  thidr 
meeting  he  exclaimed,  ^^  So  you  have  punished  one  of  mj 
servants,  Hajee  ?  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  having  done  so : 
you  are  exactly  the  person  I  want  to  keep  these  rascals  in 
order  1^  A  short  personal  knowledge  confirmed  all  his 
favorable  impressions  of  the  talents  of  Hajee  Ibrahim ;  and 
he  early  resolved  on  making  him  prime  minister.  No 
sure  of  his  reign  contributed  more  to  his  success  than 
employing  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  genius  was  suited 
to  his  high  office,  and  who  continued,  while  Aga  Mahomed 
lived,  to  merit  and  enjoy  the  unbounded  favour  and  con- 
fidence of  his  soverdgn. 

Three  of  Aga  Mahcmied  Khan^s  brothers,  who  were 
competitors  for  the  throne,  had  fled  from  Persia.  Moos- 
tSph&  Kooli  Khan^  whom  he  suspected  of  deigns  against 
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his  person,  was  deprived  of  sight.  There  remained  only 
Jaffier  Kooli  Khan,  to  whose  courage  and  enterprise  he  was 
in  a  great  degree  indebted  for  his  crown.  This  prince  had 
always  preserved  his  allegiance,  and  had  on  several  occasions 
been  the  successful  mediator  between  Aga  Mahomed  and 
other  members  of  his  family.  Although  he  was  known  to 
be  ambitious,  there  never  was  any  cause  to  believe  that  he 
'cherished  designs  against  his  elder  brother;  but  it  was  not 
expected  that  he  would  grant  equal  submission  to  his 
nephew,  who  had  been  declared  heir  to  the  throne.  Jaffier 
Kooli  had  asked  his  brother  to  give  him  the  government  of 
Is&han:  but  he  had  been  refused;  and  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  the  rule  of  a  district  in  Mazenderan.  Irritated 
at  this  treatment,  which  he  suspected  to  proceed  from  a 
doubt  of  his  fideUty,  he  tried  by  excuses  to  evade  a  summons 
to  attend  at  court.  Aga  Mahomed  was  alarmed  at  this 
symption  of  disaffection :  he  dreaded  the  valour  of  Jaffier 
Kooli,  and  feared  an  open  rupture  with  a  chief  who  was  the 
idol  of  the  soldiers  of  his  own  tribe,  and  towards  whom  any 
suspicion  or  harshness  must  appear  the  blackest  ingratitude. 
He  had  recourse  to  art  therefore,  and  prevailed,  on  his 
mother^  to  go  to  Mazenderan,  and  appease  her  son:  he 
desired  her  to  promise  him  the  government  of  Isfahan,  or 
any  thing  that  would  restore  his  confidence  and  friendship. 
All  he  required  was,  that  the  brother  he  loved  would  come 
to  Teheran  on  his  way  to  Isfahan,  and  assure  him  of  his 
forgiveness.  The  brave  and  generous  Jaffier  Kooli,  though 
deceived  by  these  protestations,  still  hesitated  about  trusting 
himself  in  Aga  Mahomed'^s  power.    At  last  however  he  con- 

'  Olhrier  says,  that  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  went  himself  to  his  brother,  and 
Regained  his  confidence  by  his  humility  and  art.  The  violent  temper  of 
Jaffier  Kooli,  he  informs  us,  led  him  to  load  his  brother  with  reproaches ; 
they  were  patiently  borne  by  the  cool,  designing  monarch,  who  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  lulling  him  into  security.  There  is  no  difference  in  other  points 
between  the  relation  of  this  traveller  and  the  MS.  I  have  followed.  The 
latter  is  written  by  one  who  professes  to  have  been  a  witness  of  the  wh<de 
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tented;  but  not  before  he  had  received  the  moet  mAtmn 
assurances  of  safety,  and  a  promise  that  he  was  only  to  staj 
one  night  at  Teheran  before  he  proceeded  to  his  govern* 
ment.  When  he  reached  Teheran  he  was  welcomed  with 
every  appearance  of  cordiality;  and  the  night  passed  in 
peace.  Next  day  Aga  Mahomed,  after  giving  him  eomt 
instructions  for  his  conduct  at  Isfahan,  observed,  *^Yoo 
have  not,  I  believe,  yet  looked  at  my  new  palace ;  walk 
there  with  BibA  Khan,  and  after  you  have  seen  it,  return  to 
me.^^  He  went  to  look  at  it :  at  the  moment  he  entered  the 
portico,  some  assassins  who  had  been  stationed  there,  feU 
upon  him  and  slew  him  °^,  The  body  was  carried  to  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan,  who  mourned  over  it  with  an  appearance  of 
the  most  frantic  grief.  He  desired  B&bA  Khan  (by  whidh 
name  he  always  called  the  present  monarch,  then  quite  a 
youth)  to  approach ;  and  bade  him  observe  the  corpse  of 
the  bravest  of  men  and  the  best  of  brothers.  Then  loading 
the  young  prince  with  abuse,  he  exclaimed,  *^  It  is  for  you 
I  have  done  this !  The  gallant  spirit  that  lately  animated 
that  body  would  never  have  permitted  my  crown  to 
upon  your  head !  Persia  would  have  been  distracted 
internal  wars.  To  avert  these  consequences,  I  have  acted 
with  shameful  ingratitude,  and  have  sinned  deeply  against 
Grod  and  man ! "  These  sentiments  might  be  sincere :  the 
pubhc  expression  of  them  had  the  effect  of  mitigating  the 
horror  at  this  murder;  and  men  believed,  or  affected  to 
believe,  that  the  desire  of  promoting  the  general  weal  was 
paramount  to  all  other  feelings  in  the  breast  of  their  sovereign* 
The  Turkuman  tribes  who  inhabit  the  plains  near  Aste* 
rabad  have  been  described.  Aga  Mahomed  Khan'^s  father 
had  always  found  a  refuge  among  them  when  in  distress. 
They  gladly  welcomed  a  fugitive  of  rank,  whose  name  and 


"■  In  one  aooounc  of  this  horrid  transaction  it  is  stated,  that  BAbA 
(the  present  king,  then  a  boy  of  fourteen)  was  informed  of  what  was  in* 
tended,  and  directed  to  complain  of  slight  indisposition  and  remaim  in  tht 
rear,  when  his  unde  reached  the  pUu^  where  the  assassins  were  ititiennd. 
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fiiDowers  aMed  them  in  plundering  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries :  but  they  had  slain  his  brother,  Hoossein  Kooli,  when 
pursued  by  Zuckee  Khan,  and  had  recently  committed  the 
most  cruel  excesses  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Asterabad. 
These  acts  of  aggression  and  violence  Aga  Mahomed  re^ 
solved  to  revenge.  Having  marched  into  their  country,  he 
retaliated  with  a  severity  that  filled  even  their  savage  minds 
with  terror.  He  brought  away  a  number  of  their  wives  and 
diildren,  some  of  whom  were  made  slaves,  and  the  rest  kept 
as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  their  families.  We  are 
informed  by  the  historian  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  that 
many  of  these  high-minded  women  perished  by  their  own 
hands,  to  escape  a  captivity  which  they  thought  might  sub- 
ject them  to  insult  or  dishonor. 

The  condition  of  Georgia,  when  Aga  Mahomed  Khan 
became  the  sovereign  of  Persia,  has  been  already  noticed* 
Its  tributary  prince,  the  aged  Heraclius,  taking  advantage 
of  the  distracted  situation  of  Persia,  had  by  a  formal  act 
transferred  his  allegiance  from  the  kings  whose  paramount 
authority  his  ancestors  had  acknowledged  for  centuries,  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia.  His  motive  was  declared  to  be  a 
denre  to  release  his  Christian  subjects  from  the  violence  and 
oppression  of  Mahomedan  superiors,  and  to  place  them 
under  the  protection  of  a  great  nation  of  their  own  religion. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  monarch  of  Persia, 
whenever  his  kingdom  was  restored  to  union  and  peace, 
would  submit  to  have  one  of  its  finest  provinces  thus  alien- 
ated; and  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  the  moment  he  had  sub- 
dued his  rivals,  resolved  to  compel  Heraclius  to  return  to 
obedience.  But  before  an  account  is  given  of  his  measures 
to  re-establish  his  power  over  Georgia,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  trace  the  progress  of  the  connexion  which  its  prince  had 
formed  with  Russia,  as  that  was  the  immediate  cause  which 
provoked  the  vengeance  of  the  Persian  sovereign. 

Peter  the  Great  had  formed  plans,  in  concert  with  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  for  partitioning  the  north-western 
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parts  of  Persia''.  These  projects  had  been  defeated  by  the 
genius  of  Ncldir  Shah ;  but  the  distracted  state  of  the  king- 
dom led  Catherine  to  revive  in  part  the  schemes  of  her  pie- 
decessor.  She  accepted  the  overtures  of  Heraclius  to  place 
his  country  under  her  protection ;  and  a  formal  treaty  ^ 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  455. 

«  The  following  it  the  substance  of  this  treaty : — 

Article  Ist.  Heraclius,  tl^e  Prince  of  Georgia,  renounces  his  depends 
upon  Persia,  and  places  himself,  heirs,  and  successors,  under  the  iMtMactte 
of  the  EmpreM  Catherine,  her  heirs,  and  successors. 

2nd.  The  Empress  Catherine  grants  her  protection  to  the  Prince  d 
Oeorgia,  and  not  only  guarantees  his  actual  possessions,  but  all  which  nay 
become  his  in  future  partitions. 

3rd.  The  Prince  of  Oeorgia  agrees  that  his  heirs  shall  solicit  and  reeait* 
their  inyestiture  from  the  empress,  her  heirs,  &c,  and  shall  swear  to  te 
faithful  to  the  monarchs  of  Russia. 

4th.  The  Prince  of  Oeorgia  agrees  that  he  will  have  no  commanicatioa 
with  neighbouring  states,  except  with  the  advice  and  knowledge  of  tkt 
Russian  general  oonmianding  the  forces,  or  the  ambassador  reaiding  ia  hit 
country. 

6th.  The  ambassador  whom  the  Prince  of  Oeorgia  keeps  at  the  empreit*i 
court,  is  to  have  suitable  rank. 

6th.  Her  majesty  the  empress  promises,  for  herself  and  successors,  first. 
That  she  will  regard  the  enemies  of  Oeorgia  as  her  enemies,  and  that  the 
people  of  that  country  sliall  be  included  in  any  peace  with  the  Ottomaa 
Porte  or  any  other  state ;  secondly.  That  she  will  maintain  the  Princo 
Heraclius  and  bis  heirs  and  posterity  on  the  throne  of  Georgia ;  and  thirdly^ 
That  she  will  leave  wholly  and  entirely  to  the  Prince  of  Georgia  the  ia* 
temal  administration  of  his  country  and  the  imposition  of  taxes. 

7th.  The  Prince  of  Oeorgia  promises,  for  himself  and  hein,  first,  To  ha 
always  ready  with  his  army  to  serve  the  Empress  of  Russia;  secondly.  To 
act  in  all  that  relates  to  her  service  with  the  advice  of  her  oommandcra,  to 
comply  with  their  requisitions,  and  to  guarantee  her  subjects  against  aU 
injustice  and  oppression  ;  thirdly.  In  the  promotion  of  officers  in  his  ser- 
vice, to  consider  chiefly  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  Russia,  bccauae  on 
that  empire  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Georgia  depends. 

8th.  Her  majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia  consents  that  the  fint  Arch* 
bishop  of  Oeorgia  shall  rank  with  the  metropolitans  of  the  eighth  daa, 
taking  precedence  after  the  Metropolitan  of  Tobolsk ;  and  the  empress  is  to 
give  him  the  title  of  a  member  of  ^'  the  3Io8t  Holy  Synod.** 

9th.  The  nobles  of  Oeorgia  shall,  in  every  part  of  the  Russian  cmpif% 
enjoy  the  same  prerogatives  and  advantages  as  the  nobles  of  Russia. 

I(Hh.  The  inhabitants  of  Oeorgia  shall  be  at  liberty  to  settle  in  Roasia,  aad 
to  return  to  their  own  country.    The  Georgian  prisoners,  released  dtber  by 
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concluded,  by  which  that  prince,  in  his  own  name  and  that 
€3i  his  heirs,  transferred  his  allegiance  from  the  kings  of 
Persia  to  her  and  her  successors ;  while  she,  on  the  part  of 
berself  and  heirs,  engaged  to  protect  him  and  his  people :  and, 
bjr  a  specific  article,  she  not  only  guaranteed  idl  his  actual 
possesions,  but  promised  to  extend  the  same  protection  to 
**  other  territories  that  might  hereafter  fall  to  his  share." 
This  expression  ^,  and  an  attempt  made  the  same  year  to 
form  a  settlement  ^  near  the  dty  of  Ashraff  in  Mazenderan^ 
give  reason  to  conjecture  that  Catherine  cherished  plans 
beyond  an  alliance  with  Heraclius :  if  this  was  so,  circum- 
stances must  have  prevented  their  prosecution,  as  the  set- 
tlement in  Mazenderan  was  abandoned,  and  the  corps  sent 
to  aid  the  Greorgian  prince,  after  it  had  remained  four  years, 
was  suddenly  recalled,  when  employed  at  the  siege  of  Gun- 
jab,  which  was  raised  in  consequence. 

mns  or  capitulation,  shall  return  to  their  homes  on  paying  what  has  been 
disbonad  for  their  ransom  or  expenses.  The  Prince  of  Georgia  promises  to 
act  in  the  same  manner  toward  Russians  made  captives  by  neighbouring 
itatcs. 

11th.  Georgian  merchants  shall  pass  and  repass  into  Russia  at  pleasure, 
and  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  Russian  merchants;  and  the  Prince  of 
Georgia  promises  to  concert  measures  with  the  Russian  generals  to  give 
more  facility  to  the  commerce  carried  on  by  Russians  in  his  territories. 

12th.  Th«  present  convention  or  treaty  shall  be  for  ever. 

13th.  The  articles  of  this  treaty  shall  be  ratified  in  six  months,  or  sooner 
if  poisible. 

Executed  in  the  fortress  of  Georges,  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  1783. 

Signed   J  ^^^^  Potemkik,  Prince  Ivan-Baoratiok. 
i  Prince  Garsewak-Ischawts-Chawdsew. 

9  It  has  been  asserted,  that  this  merely  alluded  to  Gunjah  and  parts  of 
Imeretta,  which  Heraclius  claimed. 

4  The  historian  of  the  Kajir  family  states,  that  in  the  yeair  1783  a  Rus- 
aian  nobleman,  with  some  armed  boats,  arrived  near  Ashraff,  and  requested 
leave  to  establish  a  commercial  factory ;  but  his  companions  bought  so  dear 
and  sold  so  cheap,  that  it  was  apparent  pecuniary  profit  could  not  be  their 
object.  Aga  Mahomed  consequently  suspected  ^em  of  some  sinister  de« 
lign,  and  directed  them  to  be  imprisoned.  They  were  invited  to  a  feast, 
and  having  drunk  freely,  were  seized ;  but  when  sent  to  the  king,  he  lis- 
tened to  their  excuses,  released  them,  and  gave  them  dressei  of  honour. 
He  warned  them  however  against  evil  designs. 
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Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  when  he  resolved  on  attacking 
Greorgia,  determined,  by  the  celerity  of  his  movements,  to 
prevent  Heradius  receiving  support  from  Russia.  The 
chiefs  of  his  army  had  been  directed,  when  he  returned 
from  the  conquest  of  Kerman,  to  assemble  with  all  their 
followers  very  early  in  the  ensuing  spring ;  and  we  are  in* 
formed  that  the  forces  which  met  near  Teheran,  in  the 
month  of  April ',  were  nearly  sixty  thousand  men  ■.  Their 
destination  was  unknown  till  the  moment  of  their  mardi, 
when  they  moved  in  three  divisions.  The  right  oolunm 
took  the  route  of  Mogim,  Shirwan,  and  DAghestan ;  the 
left  moved  towards  £riv&n,  the  capital  of  Armenia;  and 
the  centre,  with  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  at  its  head,  proceeded 
to  Sheshfth,  the  principal  fortress  in  the  EAr&bftgh,  a  fine 
district  which  stretches  for  many  miles  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Araxes  ^.  The  column  which  moved  on  the  ri(^ 
through  the  countries  near  the  Caspian,  met  with  no  resist- 
ance. Every  chief  submitted  or  fled:  but  the  khans  of 
Erivftn  and  Sheshah  were  encouraged  by  Heraclius  to  op^ 
pose  the  Persian  monarch ;  and  the  aged  waly  himself,  when 
summoned  to  appear  at  court  and  pay  the  accustomed  tri- 
bute, returned  for  answer,  *^  that  he  acknowledged  no  par»» 
mount  sovereign  but  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia.^ 

The  army  of  Aga  Mahomed  was  almost  entirely  ooob- 
posed  of  horse,  so  that  he  could  not  hope  to  subdue  either 
Eriv&n  or  Sheshah  :  he  resolved  therefore  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  nominal  submission  of  their  governors,  and  to  leave 
strong  bodies  to  watch  or  rather  blockade  them ;  while  be 
inarched  to  Teflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia.  He  had  before 
directed  the  centre  and  left  columns  to  unite :  they  wefe 
joined  at  Gunjah  by  the  right  division.    With  this  anoaj, 

'  The  MitlMMr  of  the  hittoiy  of  the  Ki^irt  states,  that  Aga  Maliwii 
Biarohed  from  Teheran  fifty-three  days  after  the  least  of  Nou  JUmty  «r  tkl 
Tfmal  equinox,  which  corresponds  with  the  14th  of  May. 

*  Olivier  says  they  amounted  to  eighty  thousand. 

*  He  passed  the  rirer  on  a  bridge  constructed  by  SulimAn  Khm, 
he  had  sent  in  advance  for  that  purpose. 
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Induced  by  the  corps  he  had  detached,  but  gtill  amounting 
to  nearly  forty  thousand  men,  he  advanced  against  He- 
radius  ;  who,  though  deprived  of  support  from  the  Russians 
by  the  rapid  operations  of  Aga  Mahomed,  nevertheless 
determined  to  meet  the  Persians  in  the  field.  He  advanced 
with  his  whole  fbrce,  whidi  did  not  amount  to  a  fourth  of 
hb  enemy^s,  to  a  position  fifteen  miles  from  his  capital.  An 
action  ensued s  the  Greorgians  fought  with  great  valour; 
but  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers  ^,  and  compeUed  to 
fly*  Their  prince,  with  part  d  his  £unily  and  some  followers^ 
fiMind  refuge  in  the  ndghbouring  mountains;  while  the 
^  conquerors  entered  Teflis :  a  scene  of  carnage  and  rapine 
eotued  pleasing  to  one  who  desired  to  make  this  dty  an 
aample  for  such  as  dared  to  contemn  his  authority.  The 
Mabomedan  historian  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  after  descri^^ 
buag  the  barbarous  and  horrid  excesses,  observes,  ^^  that  on 
this  glorious  occasion  the  valiant  warriors  of  Persia  gave  to 
the  unbelievers  of  Georgia  a  spedmen  of  what  they  were  to 
expect  on  the  day  of  judgment.^  It  is  not  easy  to  calculate 
the  number  who  perished.  Bigotry  inflamed  the  brutal  rage 
of  the  soldier.  The  churches  were  levelled  with  the  ground) 
.  every  priest  was  put  to  death  \  Youth  and  beauty  were 
I  alooe  spared  for  slavery.  Fifteen  thousand  captives  ^  were 
'  led  into  bondage ;  and  the  army  marched  back  laden  with 
jpQiii..' 

The  condition  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  who  had  fled 
to  escape  death,  and  wh6  returned  to  mourn  over  their  ruined 

■  Aga  Mahomed  during  the  action  commanded  a  person  to  redte  tome 
Tenet  from  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Firdousee,  to  encourage  the  soldiers  to  he- 
Koic  actions.    This  u  a  common  practice  in  Persian  armies—  Pertian  MS* 

*  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  states,  that  the  priests 
ware  hound  and  thrown  into  the  river  which  flows  past  the  town. 

'  HooUah  Mahomed  Chir  in  the  History  of  the  Kajir  Family  states  that 
llie  number  was  only  fifteen  thousand.  The  accounts  I  hare  reoeired  from 
tba  best>informed  Georgians  and  Armenians,  make  it  twenty-five  thousand ; 
and  leme  of  these  appeared  to  have  fair  data  for  their  estimate.  It  is  pro- 
iiMt  that  fifteen  thousand  were  taken  at  Teflis,  and  the  remainder  iioiB  the 
towni  and  villages  in  Georgia, 
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houses  and  desolated  fields,  was  almost  as  severe  as  that  of 
the  prisoners.  Slavery  was  the  state  to  which  many  of  these 
had  been  doomed  from  their  birth :  and,  if  we  except  the 
great  misfortune  to  which  the  younger  captives'  were  ex- 
posed,  of  being  educated  in  a  different  religion  fnmi  their 
parents,  their  lot  was  not  unhappy.  The  females  frcHn  their 
superior  beauty  became  in  general  the  favorites  of  their 
harams,  and  some  of  them  were  married  to  their  masters: 
while  the  males,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  country^  were 
treated  with  kindness  and  partiality.  They  almost  invari* 
ably  obtained  their  liberty  when  they  embraced  the  religion 
of  their  conquerors ;  and  as  they  grew  up,  were  either  en- 
roUed  as  soldiers,  or  retiuned  as  domestics.  In  the  former 
case  they  frequently  rose  to  high  command  and  station ;  in 
the  latter  they  were  always  favored  and  confidential  servants; 
and  their  cMldren,  being  bom  in  the  bouse-,  were  couU 
dered  almost  as  relations  of  the  family. 

After  having  sacked  Teflis,  Aga  Mahomed  marched 
towards  Gunjah ;  and  being  resolved  to  complete  the  sub- 
jugation of  these  provinces,  remidned  during  the  winter 
encamped  on  the  plain  of  Mog^m,  near  where  the  Cyrus,  one 
of  the  finest  streams  of  Georgia,  unites  with  the  Araxes* 
He  had  appointed  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  ^  of  his  tribe  to 
the  government  of  Shirwan ;  but  on  receiving  complaints  of 
his  violence  and  extortions,  he  recalled  him.  The  inhabi- 
tants, encouraged  by  his  disgrace,  rose  in  a  body  and  put  him 
to  death.  This  event  greatly  affected  Aga  Mahomed ;  and  it 
was  expected  that  he  would  make  a  terrible  example ;  but  he 

*  Nomben  of  thoie  who  had  attained  the  age  of  maturity  preterved  tlMir 
own  religion,  and  among  them  many  females.  An  affluent  merchant  told 
me  he  had  offered  marriage  to  a  beautiful  Georgian,  whom  he  had  purdiaMd 
from  a  soldier,  if  she  would  become  Mahomedan,  but  in  rain :  and  ^*  sh« 
prays  so  prettily,'*  he  added,  smiling,  *^  to  her  little  images,  that  I  have 
half  tempted  myself  to  become  an  idolater.** 

■  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  light  in  which  the  Khinih-xAd,  or  ** '. 
bom  slaves,'*  are  considered,  has  been  given  in  the  Life  of  Timoor.— VoL  L 
p.  290,  note, 

*  MooftAphA  Khaa  Dewdnloo, 
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gave  loose  to  his  indignation,  unless  when  policy 
dictated :  when  the  former  governor  of  Shirwan,  who  had 
brfore  fled,  came  to  solicit  mercy  for  himself  and  his  people, 
he  freely  forgave  him ;  and  his  clemency  was  repaid  by  the 
complete  submission  of  the  province.  The  chief  of  Erivftn^ 
also  propitiated  his  favor  by  obeying  his  summons;  but 
Ibrahim  SlhuUeel  Khan,  the  governor  of  Sheshih,  still  re- 
sitted ;  and  as  the  Persian  troops,  from  the  want  of  artillery, 
were  unable  to  take  his  fortress,  their  commander  was  com- 
pdled  to  rest  satisfied  with  directing  all  the  country  around 
to  be  laid  waste  and  plundered. 

'  Though  he  had  long  enjoyed  sovereign  power,  Aga  Ma- 
homed had  not  yet  been  invested  with  the  royal  tiara.  He 
uaed  to  observe,  that  he  had  no  title  to  the  name  of  king, 
until  he  was  obeyed  throughout  the  whole  ancient  empire 
of  Persia^  After  he  had  subdued  Georgia,  his  courtiers 
pressed  mm  to  be  crowned.  He  jdelded  with  apparent 
rdhustance:  having  assembled  all  his  military  chiefs,  he 
pointed  to  a  crown  that  had  been  prepared,  and  asked  them 
friiether  they  desired  he  should  put  it  on.  **  Recollect,'^ 
fliid  he,  '^  if  I  do,  your  toils  are  only  commencing ;  for  I 
cannot  consent  to  wear  the  Persian  crown,  without  as  much 
power  as  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  greatest  sovereigns  of 
Persia  ^.^  The  leaders  of  his  army,  the  ministers  of  his 
court,  and  the  princes  of  his  family,  all  joined  in  entreating 
that  he  would  place  it  upon  his  head,  and  promised  that 
their  lives  should  be  devoted  to  his  glory.  He  complied ; 
but  he'  only  assumed  a  small  circular  diadem  ornamented 
withpeibrls*.  He  refused  to  wear  the  gorgeous  crown  of 
N&dir  Shah  ^,  the  rich  plumes  of  which  denoted  the  king- 
I  doms  he  had  subdued :  but  he  consented  to  gird  on  the 

c  Hit  name  also  was  Moost4ph&  Khan. 

*  Penian  MS. 

*  It  was  called  the  Kullah  Kaianee.    He  only  wore  it  on  state  occasions. 

'  N&dir  wore  four  plumes  in  his  crown,  to  denote  his  power  as  paramount 
ruler  of  Affghinistan,  India,  Tartary,  and  Persia. 

VoL.IL  0 
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royal  sabre,  consecrated  at  the  tomb  '  of  the  holy  founder  ol 
the  Sefiavean  family^  and  by  that  act  became  pledged  to 
employ  the  sacred  weapon  in  the  defence  and  support  of 
the  Sheah  faith,  which,  from  the  commencement  of  that 
dynasty,  had  become  the  national  religbn. 

Aga  Mahomed  Kb^  collected  a  force  still  more  nuiii»» 
rous  than  that  which  had  conquered  Geor^^  to  subdnt 
SIhorassan.  He  proceeded  thither  by  the  route  of  Astera- 
bad,  to  punish  the  Turkmnan  tribes,  who  had  recommeooad 
their  plundering  inroads.  His  inarch  was  directed  to: 
Meshed :  as  he  advanced,  he  received  the  submission  of  ail 
the  petty  chiefs^;  none  dared  to  oppose  so  numenxis  an 
array,  led  by  a  monarch  known  to  be  relentless. '  Amoiig 
those  who  proffered  their  allegiance  was  Isaak  S[lian^  of 
Turbut-e-Hyderee.  His  enemies  had  endeavoured  to  pn» 
judice  Aga  Mahomed  against  him  by  representing  him  as  a 
Tajuck  of  low  birth,  whose  usurpation  of  power  was  a  dan* 
gerous  example.  The  wise  sovereign,  however,  disregaid* 
ing  these  representations,  distinguished  him  by  his  pecufiw 
favor.  Isaak  Khan  alone  was  not  required  to  give  hoati^pi 
for  his  fidelity;  and  his  attachment  repaid  this  genctoui 
confidence. 

The  condition  of  Meshed,  against  which  this  expeditioD 
was  chiefly  directed,  has  been  before  described.  The  weak* 
ness  and  distraction  of  its  rulers  had  reduced  the  inhabitaats 
to  a  wretdiedness  which  it  appeared  hardly  possible  to  i^ 
gravate :  but  the  late  inroads  of  the  Oosbegs  had  added  to 
their  misery ;  and  they  looked  forward  with  more  hope  than 
alarm  to  the  approach  of  Aga  Mahomed,  who  profciwd 

9\  The  tomb  is  at  Ardebil,  whither  the  monarch  must  go  to  pat  oo  tkt 
nacred  tword.  The  weapon  is  left  one  night  on  the  tomb ;  during  wbkh 
the  saint  is  invoked  to  be  propitious  to  the  sovereign  who  is  to  wear  U. 
Next  day,  when  it  is  girded  on,  the  nobles  are  feasted,  and  large  sums  ^b- 
tributed  to  the  poor.<— Pfrmn  MS, 

^  The  first  that  submitted  was  Ameer  OoonAh  Khan,  of  KAboothln,  M 
whom  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  sent  a  Koran,  containing  an  oath,  wfth  tkl 
royal  seal  affixed,  promising  him  safety  and  protection. 

*  For  the  history  of  this  chief,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 
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diat  his  only  design  was  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Imftm  Rez& ;  to  restore  the  city,  where  the  remains  of 
that  saored  person  were  interred,  to  prosperity;  and  to 
punish  those  who  had  sacrilegiously  diu*ed  to  plundar  the 
mausoleum  of  the  holy  descendant  of  the  prophet.  His  real 
motives  were, — to  establish  his  power  over  Khorassan ;  to 
dieek  the  inroads  of  the  Turkumans  and  Oosbegs ;  and  to 
posseig  himself  of  the  wealth  still  appertaining  to  the  mise- 
nible  daioendants  of  NAdir,  against  whom  it  was  believed 
by  many  that  he  cherished  a  vindictive  spirit,  on  account  of 
Ua  grandfather'*s  murder,  and  of  the  cruel  wrongs  he  himself 
had  sustained  firom  the  immediate  successor  of  that  con* 
^purar. 

NAdir  Meerza,  the  ruler  c^  Meshed,  fled,  on  Aga  Maho- 
flMd's  advance,  into  the  Affghan  territories,  leaving  his 
blind  parent,  the  unfortunate  Shah  Rokh,  to  deliver  the  city 
to  a  monarch  against  whom  resistance  was  deemed  useless. 
When  the  Persian  army  advanced  near  the  walls,  Shah 
Bckh  went  out  to  meet  its  leader ;  who,  after  receiving  his 
submission,  walked  on  foot,  attended  by  his  nobles,  to  the 
lamb  dP  the  Imfim  Rez&,  and  knelt  and  kissed  the  ground 
in  token  of  his  devotion  to  the  sacred  remains. 

Avarice  was  almost  as  strong  in  Aga  Mahomed  as  the 
lore  of  power ;  and  he  appeared  even  more  desirous  of  pos- 
searing  jewels  than  treasure.  On  the  death  of  Lootf  Ali 
Khan,  he  had  obtained  some  of  the  richest  brought  from 
India  by  N&dir  Shah ;  and  since  his  arrival  in  Khorassan 
he  bad  recovered  several  of  inferior  value  from  the  chiefs 
who  had  shared  in  the  spoil  of  Nftdir's  successors,  and  who 
DOW  surrendered  their  dangerous  wealth :  for  Aga  Maho- 
med treated  as  the  guiltiest  of  criminals  all  such  as  retained 
what  he  deemed  the  property  of  the  sovereign.  Shah  Rokh, 
who  had  long  ceased  to  exercise  power,  was  yet  believed  to 
possess  many  precious  stones  of  great  value,  which  he  had 
concealed  even  finom  his  sons.  They  were  demanded  by 
Agft  Mahomed:  he  denied  his  possessing  them  with  the 

02 
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most  solemn  oaths^ ;  but  in  vain,  "torture  in  all  its  forms 
was  applied:  and  we  almost  cease  to  pity  this  degraded 
prince,  when  we  find  that  his  discoveries  kept  pace  with 
the  pains  inflicted.  Treasures  and  jewels  were  produced, 
which  had  been  sunk  in  wells  and  built  up  in  walls ;  and  at 
last,  jthen  a  circle  of  paste  was  put  upon  his  head,  and  boil- 
ing oil  poured  into  it,  he  discovered  a  ruby  of  extraordinary 
size  and  lustre,  which  had  once  decorated  the  crown  of 
Aurungzebe,  and  was  the  chief  object  of  Aga  Mahomed*! 
desire.  That  monarch  ^  the  moment  he  heard  this  jewdi 
was  found,  expressed  the  greatest  joy :  he  directed  the  tofw 
ments  to  cease;  and  accused  Shah  Rokh,  not  altogether 
without  justice,  of  being  the  author  of  the  great  miseries  be 
had  suffered.  However,  he  most  inhumanly  directed  that 
he  should  be  immediately  conveyed  with  his  whole  family 
to  Mazenderan ;  and  the  wretched  grandson  of  N&dir  ter* 
minated  his  life  *"  a  few  days  after. 

Aga  Mahomed  Khaii^^ad -despatched  a  mission  °  to  Bo- 
khara, with  a  letter.. to  Abd-ool  Gh&zee  Khin,  stating, 
<^  That  he  had  heard  of  the  usurpation  of  the  royal  power 
by  a  son  of  the  Ameer  Daniel,  whence  many  evils  had 
arisen ;  and  true  believers,  made  prisoners  in  Persia,  wete 
sold  like  cattle  at  the  market-place  of  Bokhara.^  He  called  ' 
on  Abd-ool  Gh&zee  Khan  immediately  to  restore  all  the 
captives,  and  to  beware  in  future  how  he  provoked  his  tcd* 
geance.     Beggee  Jan,  who  received  this  letter,  affected  to  ^ 

^  Olivier,  on  what  authority  I  know  not,  gives  him  the  hig^iest  merh  far 
his  efforts  to  conceal  riches  which  he  deemed  the  only  future  dependence  flf 
his  absent  son.  The  mind  is  gratified  at  being  able  to  feel  nnqnilifind 
indignation  against  an  oppressor,  and  to  compassionate  the  oppressed :  bet 
all  Uie  authorities  in  my  possession  give  an  opposite  account. 

'  Persian  MS. 

"  He  died  at  DAmghin  in  consequence  of  his  tortures.  He  was  liady. 
three  years  of  age. 

"  The  3IS.  from  which  the  account  of  Aga  Mahomed*s  transactions  it 
Meshed  U  drawn,  is  written  by  an  intelligent  and  learned  man,  who  was  it 
Meshed  when  it  was  taken,  and  who  appears  to  possess  a  full  knowle^  iC 
the  events  of  that  period. 
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treat  the  Persian  king  with  equal  if  not  greater  contempt. 
'  **  I  have  heard,""  said  the  old  priest,  in  a  circular  letter  to 
the  chiefs  of  Khorassan,  ^^  that  my  lord  eunuch'^  is  come 
among  you :  seize  him  if  you  can ;  if  not,  inform  me,  and  I 
will  punish  him.^'  These  able  rulers  never  encountered ; 
had  they  lived  to  do  so,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  which 
would  have  triumphed.; 

Aga  Mahomed  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  Zemaun  Shah, 
King  of  Cabool,  to  explain  his  motives  for  invading  Kho- 
mssan,  and  to  propose  a  union  of  forces  for  the  conquest  of 
Bokhara.  If  we  may  believe  the  Persian  historian  i*,  the 
Aflgfaan  monarch  agreed  to  the  alliance ;  and  every  thing 
was  prepared  for  an  expedition  into  Tartary,  when  Aga 
Mahomed  was  called  to  protect  his  own  dominions,  invaded 
by  a  formidable  army  of  Russians. 

The  Empress  Catherine  had  learnt  with  horror  the  dread- 
ful punishment  inflicted  on  a  prince  and  people  whose  crime 
was  having  sought  her  protection,  and  who  were  tempted  to 
provoke  their  fate  by  their  expectation  of  her  support. 
Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  about  the  reasons 
which  prevented  that  support  at  an  earlier  period.  An 
iidialntant  of  Georgia,  who  has  given  an  account  of  this 
inrauon,  states  that  General  Goodavitch  was  within  six 
marches  of  Teflis  in  command  of  a  Russian  force  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  defend  it,  but  he  refused  to  advance, 
though  repeatedly  solicited  by  Heraclius.  He  would  not 
bdieve  that  the  danger  was  so  imminent,  but  thought  that 
the  account  of  Aga  Mahomed^s  force  was  exaggerated ;  and 
that  at  all  events  he  would  never  attack  the  capital  of 
6eoi^gi%  before  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Sheshfih  and 


•  BeggM  Jin  ooDBtantly  called  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  ^^  AkhtA  Khan  ;*'  a 
title,  of  which  '*  my  lord  eunuch**  ib  a  very  delicate  translation. 

'  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan  Karagoozoloo  was  the  envoy  to  the  King  of 
Cabool ;  and  the  historian  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  states,  that  he  obtained  a 
cearion  of  Bulkh  to  facilitate  the  intended  operations  against  Beggee  JAn« 
This  b  not  probable  ;  and  if  the  King  of  the  Affghans  ever  entered  into 
such  an  engagement,  he  had  probably  no  intention  of  fulfilling  it. 
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Erivin.  But  the  {act^  is,  that  the  Rusnan  oomiiiancler» 
who  was  himself  at  Georgievsk,  and  whose  corps  was  scat- 
tered on  the  line  of  the  Caucasus,  could  not  have  assembled 
his  troops  and  reached  Teflis  in  less  than  three  or  four 
weeks ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Heraclius,  deeming  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Russian  force  no  ^ight  evil,  delayed  callidg  fbr 
idd  till  it  was  too  late,  in  the  hope  that  something  might 
defer,  if  not  prevent,  the  advance  of  Aga  Mahomed. 

The  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  Catherine  is  ftiUy 
proved  by  the  measures  she  adopted.  They  showed  thil 
her  designs  went  far  beyond  restoring  her  influence  In 
Georgia,  and  preserving  that  province  in  future :  she,  to 
doubt)  contemplated  subverting  the  power  of  Aga  Maho- 
med. But  whether  her  ultimate  design  was  to  plaoe  lib 
brother  (who  had  fled  to  Russia  and  entreated  ber  aid) 
upon  the  throne^  or  to  render  the  north-western  ptfC  of 
Persia  a  province  of  her  empire,  is  unknown,  eXcMfM  IS 
those  intrusted  with  the  secrets  of  her  council.  Tb^  ttD- 
fnent  the  account  of  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Heradltts 
reached  Petersburgh,  Gkiodavitch  was  directed  to  ftdviase 
into  Georgia  with  eight  thousand  men.  A  Russian  geoend 
had  proceeded  with  a  small  corps  to  Derbund,  and 
the  winter  under  its  walls,  where  he  was  joined  in  the 
suing  spring  by  thirty<»five  thousand  men,  commanded  hf 
Valerian  Zuboff.  That  general  instantly  commenced  atitfve 
f^rations.  The  forte  of  Derbund,  Baku  Talish,  Shiiiit» 
kee,  and  Gunjfth,  either  surrendered  or  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  invaders.  Before  winter,  the  Rubmbi 
Were  masters  of  all  the  coast  of  the  Caspian,  from  the  okniA 
of  the  Terek  to  that  of  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus ;  and  they  ert^^ 
blished  along  the  banks  of  the  latter  river  a  line  of  commu- 
nicadcm  with  Georgia*    After  these  successes,  Zuboff 


4  I  state  this  on  the  most  authentic  information.  Klaproth,  wlio  gtwm  % 
short  narratire  of  these  events,  makes  no  mention  of  the  causes  that  dabytl 
the  Rusilans.  He  exaggerates  the  force  of  Aga  Mahomed  in  a  most  ( 
ordinary  degree,  ■■scrtitig  that  he  assembled  two  hundred  thoniand 
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the  midn  army  crossed  the  Araxes^  and  fixed  his  winter 
quarters  on  the  celebrated  plain  of  Chow&l  Mogtlm' :  the 
whde  of  Aderbejan  was  open  to  his  invasion ;  and  the  sub- 
jii^tion  of  it  was  likely  to  be  followed  by  an  attack  on 
Teheran.  The  rear  of  Zuboff '^s  army  was  protected  by  the 
troops  in  Georgia ;  a  corps  had  been  sent  from  Astracan  to 
cover  his  left.  The  advance  of  this  corps  already  occupied 
the  Island  of  Lankeroon  on  the  shores  of  Ghilan,  and 
threatened  with  immediate  attack  the  neighbouring  ports  of 
Besbt  and  Enzelee. 

When  he  heard  of  the  progress  of  the  RussianSf  Aga 
Mahomed  appointed  a  chief  of  his  own  tribe  governor  of 
Mflsbed ;  and»  having  placed  a  force  which  he  deemed  ade- 
quate {or  its  defence  under  his  orders,  proceeded  towards 
Tdieran.  It  was  too  late  to  commence  pperaticms  that 
yaar'f  but  the  army  was  commanded  to  assemble  very  early 
in  spring ;  and  every  chief  was  summoned  to  collect  all  his 
.adherents,  **  in  order  to  punish  the  insolent  unbelievers  of 
JBurope,  who  had  dared  to  invade  the  territori^  of  the 
Aithful'.''  \ 

Ferria  had  not  for  many  ages  been  threatened  with  more 
jtrions  danger;  but  the  storm  vanished  on  the  ddath  of 
Catherine  at  the  close  of  this  year.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Jmt  aoQ  and  successor  was  to  recall  the  army  under  Zubofi^", 
.frincb  returned  without  any  loss  in  its  retreat.  The  coun- 
through  which  it  marched  were  friendly';  and  its 


'  Jor  •  daicription  of  thif  pUan,  see  toL  ii/p.  15. 

*  He  reached  hia  capital  on  the  30th  of  September.  In  Aderbejan,  the 
'wimar  often  sett  in  in  October ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  very  heavy 
adk  §i  mnow  in  that  month.  In  1810  the  whole  country  was  oorrered  with 
■MW  by  •  slonn  that  commenced  on  the  lOch  of  October. 

«  Persian  MS. 

■  The  hatred  of  the  £mperor  Paul  for  the  leader  of  this  army,  who  was 
die  brother  of  Plato  Zuboff,  the  favorite  of  the  deceased  empress,  was  pro- 
^Mf  one  of  hit  chief  motives  for  evacuating  Persia.    A  separate  order  was 

It  to  the  commandant  of  every  regiment  in  this  army  to  retreat,  but  not 

Ifaia  WM  addressed  to  the  oommander-in-diief. 

*  Cm  gCBflnJ  oAoor  went  unguarded  and  unmolested  in  his  carriage 
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commander  had  observed  so  strict  a  discipline,  that  he  left 
in  the  provinces  he  had  invaded  as  strong  an  impressioD  of 
the  justice  as  of  the  power  of  his  sovereign.  The  reputatkm 
of  Catherine  had  spread  to  every  quarter  of  the  East.  The 
inhabitants  of  Persia  had  heard  from  the  merchants  who 
travelled  over  Russia,  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  about 
the  wisdom  of  her  internal  administration,  and  the  suocesa 
of  her  foreign  wars.  The  admiration  of  her  conduct  was 
increased  by  her  sex.  To  a  nation  among  whom  females 
are  only  esteemed  as  the  slaves  of  pleasure,  it  was  almost  an 
inexplicable  wonder  to  see  a  woman  ^  ruling  a  great  empire 
with  more  than  the  genius  of  man.  Her  fame  gave  strength 
to  her  armies ;  and,  if  she  had  lived,  there  is  every  ground 
to  suppose  that  she  might  have  made  a  serious  impressaon 
on  Persia,  particularly  if  her  designs  had  been  limited,  as 
was  professed,  to  pladng  another  monarch  upon  the  throne: 
but  the  idtimate  success  of  this  project  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence, if  not  the  power,  of  Russia  in  this  quarter  of  Asia, 
must  have  depended  more  on  the  disposition  of  the  inhabil- 
ants  of  Persia,  than  on  the  numbers  or  valour  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  which  would  have  been  exposed  to  difficulties 
such  as  nothing  but  the  aid  of  a  party  in  the  country  could 
have  enabled  it  to  overcome. 

Aga  Mahomed  Khan  always  expressed  great  confidence 
in  his  means  of  repelling  this  attack ;  and  his  plan  was  un- 
doubtedly that  which  was  calculated,  above  all  otherS)  to 
ensure  success.  He  told  the  assembled  leaders  of  his  armj^ 
that  the  Russians  had  presumed  during  his  absence  inj 
Khorassan  to  invade  the  opposite  frontier  of  his  dominions.' 
*^  But  my  valiant  warriors,^  he  added,  *^  shall  be  led  againnl. 
them ;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  will  charge  their 
celebrated  lines  of  infantry  and  batteries  of  cannon,  and  cut 

from  Derlnind  to  Aitracan.    We  could  not  have  a  stronger  proof  of  ths 
•ettled  state  of  the  country. 

'  Catherine  the  Second  is  known  in  Persia  by  the  name  of  ^  KhoonhMA 
Kullah,**  or  ^^  the  sun  crowned  ;**  which,  from  being  used  to  deooce  tlM 
lorereign  of  an  empire,  hat  become  the  persoxul  appellation  of  this 
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them  to  pieces  with  our  conquering  sabres.'*    The  chiefs 

applauded  the  heroic  resolution  of  their  sovereign,  and  pro- 

.nused  to  support  him  with  their  lives.     When  they  had 

gone,  the  monarch  directed  his  minister,  Hajee  Ibrahim, 

/  to  approach ;    and   asked  him,  if  he  had  heard  what  he 

had  said.    The  minister  said  he  had.    <^  And  do  you  think,*** 

jsaid  he,  <<  I  will  do  what  I  have  told  them  ?"     <<  Undoubt- 

ledly,  if  it  is  your  majesty's  pleasure,'**  was  the  reply. 

I**  Hajee,"  said  Aga  Mahomed  K^'ail,  half  angry,  <<  have  I 

I  been  mistaken  ?  are  you  also  a  fool  ?     Can  a  man  of  your 

^wisdom  believe  I  will  ever  run  my  head  against  their  walls 

pf  steel,  or  expose  my  irregular  army  to  be  destroyed  by 

ihm  cannon  and  disciplined  troops?    I  know  better.    Their 

diot  shall  never  reach  me;  but  they  shall  possess  no  country 

beyond  its  range.     They  shall  not  know  sleep ;  and  let 

them  march  where  they  choose,  I  will  surround  them  with 

'  a  desert «."  ) 

Whoi  Aga  Mahomed  learnt  that  the  Russians  had  re- 
V  treated,  he  determined  to  move  towards  Georgia^  Heraclius 
had  died  soon  after  the  loss  of  his  capital.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  Goorgeen  Khan :  this  prince,  on 
the  departure  of  the  Russian  troops,  dreaded  the  vengeance 
of  the  Persian  king  so  much,  that  he  had  recourse  to  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  taking  into  his  service  a  large  corps* 
of  Lesghees,  a  race  of  mountaineers,  who  continually  made 
inroads  into  the  valleys  of  Georgia,  and  whose  desire  of 
plunder  was  not  likely  to  subside,  from  the  oj^rtunity  thus 
given  them  of  indulging  it. 

The  Persian  army  left  Teheran  early  in  spring.     When 
within  about  sixty  miles  of  the  Araxes,  Aga  Mahomed  re* 
intelligence  from  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Shesh&h, 


*  On  my  first  public  musion  to  Penia  in  1800,  four  yean  after  this 
period,  I  lived  during  my  stay  at  the  capital  with  Hajee  Ibrahim,  who  re- 
peated  this  conversation  to  me. 

*  A  mannscript  by  an  intelligent  native  of  Teflis  says  fifteen  thousand 
lics^iaea  entered  Oeoigia ;  and  adds,  ^^  These  friends  were  more  to  be 
dieadcwl  than  any  enemies." 
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that  they  had  endeavoured  to  seize  their  governor,  Ibni« 
him  Khan,  but  that  he  had  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Da- 
ghest&n;  and  they  requested  the  monarch  to  hasten  and  take 
possession  of  the  fortress,  which  they  were  ready  to  deliver 
over  to  him.  The  moment  this  intelligence  was  received, 
Aga  Mahomed  left  all  his  heavy  baggage,  and  a  part  of  bis 
army  to  guard  it,  and  proceeded  with  a  light  corps  to  o^ 
cupy  the  important  fortress  which  had  so  long  baffled  all 
his  attempts.  He  found  the  Araxes  full,  but  commanded 
his  troops  to  cross.  The  boats  were  insufficient  to  oany 
them  over ;  but  so  great  was  the  dread  of  disobeying  Us 
orders,  that  those  who  could  not  get  boats  threw  themsdves 
into  the  river.  Many  were  drowned,  as  the  stream  was  deap 
and  rapid ;  but  the  object  was  gained*  The  uKMiaich  ca- 
tered Sheshfih  before  the  friends  of  Ibrahim  Khan  oould 
make  an  efibrt  for  its  recovery :  this  fortunate  coauaaiaoe^ 
ment  led  all  to  expect  a  glorious  campaign;  but  aa  the 
army  of  Aga  Mahomed  were  indulging  in  anticipated  vic- 
tories, one  of  thoae  events  occurred,  which,  in  natiooa  (nib- 
ject  to  despotic  rule,  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  sudden  and 
great  changes  they  are  continually  afflicted  with. 

Three  days  after  Aga  Mahomed  entered  Sheshfth,  a  dia> 
pute  occurred  between  Saduk,  a  Greorgian  slave,  who  was  a 
personal  attendant  of  the  monarch,  and  another  servant^ 
about  some  mcNiey  that  was  missing*  The  king  wasenn^ged 
at  the  noise  they  made,  and  directed  that  both  should  be 
put  to  death  K  Saduk  Khan  Sh&kakee,  a  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  solicited  their  pardon.  This  the  king  refused ;  but 
said,  as  it  was  the  night  of  Friday,  and  sacred  to  prayer,  he 
would  not  take  their  lives  till  next  morning.  It  almost 
induces  us  to  believe  the  reports  spread  at  this  period,  thi^ 


*  Hit  DOM  wM  KhndAdAd.  H«  wm  a  £Mih,  or  penoo  amplojrsi  ia 
pitoking  and  taking  care  oi  the  tents. 

*  I  find  in  the  aoooimu  of  this  traimction  a  sli^t  diflereMa  aa  ta  the 
offence  committed  by  then  servants.  One  MS.  states,  that  Saduk  Imi  asma 
days  before  enngid  the  king  by  spilling  some  water  on  the  carpet  en  wMdk 
he  was  praying. 
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Agi  Mahomed  was  deranged  in  mind^,  when  we  are  in* 
Ibnned^  that  these  attendants^  whom  he  had  sentenced  to 
death,  and  who  knew  firom  his  character  that  the  sentence 
was  irrevocaUet  were  yet  permitted  to  perform^  during  the 
iiigfat  they  had  to  live,  thdr  usual  avocations  about  his  per- 
aoD.  J)espair  gave  them  courage :  when  the  monarch  was 
asiecp,  they  entered  his  ten^  accompanied  by  a  man  named 
Abbasi  whom  they  had  associated  in  their  design^  and  with 
,  their  poniards  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  one  of  the  ablest 
dUmardis  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  It  was 
conjectured,  that  they  were  encouraged  by  Saduk  Khan 
SbSkikee;  and  subsequent  events  confirmed  the  suspicion; 
tot  this  ambitious  nobleman  not  only  afforded  them  proteo- 
tiooi  and  accepted  the  crown  jewels  which  they  brought  him, 
but^  having  assembled  his  tribe,  endeavoured  to  seat  himself 
M  the  throne  of  Persia. 

•  Aga  Mahomed  I  Khan  was  murdered  in  the  sixty-third 
•  jaar  of  his  age.  He  had  been  a  ruler  of  great  part  of  Per- 
j  mm  tar  upwards  of  twenty  years ;  but  had  only  for  a  short 
ptfiod  enjoyed  undisputed  sover^gnty.  His  person  was  so 
aknder,  that  at  a  distance  he  appeared  like  a  youth  of  four^ 
taan  or  fifteen.  His  beardless  and  shrivelled  face  resembled 
that  of  an  aged  and  wrinkled  woman ;  and  the  expression 
«f  bu  countenance,  at  no  time  pleasant,  was  horrible  when 
doiided,  as  it  very  often  was,  with  indignation.  He  was 
dUe  of  this,  and  could  not  bear  that  any  one  should  kx>k 
t  Urn*,    iln  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  had  suffered  the 

^  One  of  hit  .minlHen  auartd  me^  that  his  mind  was  at  this  period  in  a 
^proaching  to  insanity. 

*  A  manuscript  in  my  possession  relates  the  following  remarkable  anec 
dflte.  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  was  subject  to  fits,  and  when  attacked,  used  to 
TCoUdn  insensible  for  one  or  two  hours.  When  he  was  one  day  hunting 
aiar  Kerman,  he  had  separated  fh>m  his  followers.  His  horse  got  into  some 
■wampy  gnmnd ;  and  while  the  animal  was  struggling  to  get  flree,  the  mo- 
navdi  feQ  into  a  fit.  An  attendant  came  up,  and  seeing  his  situation,  ex- 
tricated him  with  great  difficulty,  and  watched  him  till  he  came  to  his  senses. 
Agm  Mahttnei,  on  perceiving  the  soldier  standing  over  him,  was  at  first 
afanned;  bat,  on  bdng  told  what  had  occurred,  he  thanked  the  man  and 
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most  cruel  adversity ;  and  his  future  conduct  seems  to  have 
taken  its  strongest  bias  from  the  keen  recollection  of  his 
misery  and  wrongs.  His  first  passion  was  the  love  of 
power;  his  second,  avarice;  his  third,  revenge.  In  all  these 
he  indulged  to  excess,  and  they  ministered  to  each  other ;  but 
the  two  latter  gave  way  to  the  first,  whenever  they  came  in 
collision.  His  knowlaJge  of  the  character  and  feelings  of 
others  was  wonderful ;  and  it  is  to  this  knowledge,  and  his 
talent  of  concealing  his  secret  purposes,  that  we  must  refer 
his  extraordinary  success  in  subduing  his  enemies.  He 
never  employed  force  until  art  had  failed;  even  in  war» 
his  policy  effected  more  than  his  sword.  His  ablest  and 
most  confidential  minister,  when  asked  if  Aga  Mahomed 
Khan  was  personally  brave,  replied,  ^*  No  doubt;  but, I 
can  hardly  recollect  an  occasion  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  courage.  His  head  never  left  work  for  hh 
hand '." 

The  first  great  effort  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan's  life  wm 
to  acquire  power ;  the  second,  to  render  it  permanent  in 
his  family.  Before  he  obtained  the  crown,  he  controlled 
every  passion  that  could  obstruct  his  rise ;  but  when  the 
mask  was  no  longer  necessary,  he  threw  it  aside :  as  policy 
no  longer  restrained  his  revenge  and  avarice,  he  destroyed 
and  plundered  all  whom  he  considered  in  any  way  hostile  to 
his  government.  Every  chief,  who  from  birth  or  character 
was  likely  to  aspire  to  the  throne,  was  either  put  to  death  or 
deprived  of  sight:  by  this  politic  but  barbarous  proceedings 
he  suppressed  that  spirit  of  rebellion  which  had  so  long  dis- 
tracted Persia.     He  had  persuaded  himself  that  the  meant 


promised  to  reward  him.  He  did  lo,  but,  in  the  mui*s  opinion,  not 
dently ;  and  when  on  duty,,  as  one  of  the  personal  guards,  he  continued  to 
look  the  king  full  in  the  face  as  often  as  he  could.  Aga  Mahomed  was  ao 
enraged  at  this,  that  he  one  day  ordered  the  man's  eyes  to  be  put  out.  He 
afterwards  appeared  struck  with  his  own  ingratitude,  and  directed  that  thm 
poor  fellow  ^ould  retire  to  his  home,  and  enjoy  double  pay  for  life. 

'  I  have  given  the  very  words  of  Hajee  Ibrahim,  when  I  quettioned  hia 
about  the  peraooal  valour  of  Aga  Mahomed. 
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he  took  to  preserve  the  throne,  were  not  directed  to  a  selfish 
object ;  and  he  used  often  to  exclaim,  when  speaking  of  his 
successor,  the  present  King  of  Persia,  ^^  I  have  shed  all 
this  blood,  that  the  boy,  Bkhk  Khan,  may  reign  in  peace  s.^' 

The  dreadful  scenes  at  the  close  of  the  life  of  Nidir  Shah 
had  effaced  all  the  favorable  impressions  made  by  the  aus- 
fickmu  commencement  of  his  reign ;  and  the  state  in  which 
be  left  the  empire  was  every  way  unhappy  for  his  successors. 
The  moderation  and  humanity  of  Kerreem  Khan  were, 
perhaps,  from  the  condition  of  Persia,  among  the  causes  of 
the  anarchy  and  confusion  that  followed  his  death.  The 
means  used  by  Aga  Mahomed  to  remedy  the  evils  he  found, 
to  promote  the  future  tranquillity  of  his  country,  and  to 
secure  the  undisputed  throne  to  his  appointed  successor, 
were  completely  successful;  and  we  are  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  some  of  those  acts  which  we  contem- 
plate with  the  greatest  horror,  principally  contributed  to 
this  desirable  residt.  To  illustrate  this,  and  to  obtain  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  produced  so  great  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  Persia,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  conduct  of  Aga  Mahomed  towards  every 
cdass  of  his  subjects. 

To  his  own  family,  after  his  power  was  established,  he 
was  cruel  and  severe  in  the  extreme,  except  to  his  nephews^, 
Fatteh  Ali  Khan  and  Hoossein  Kooli  Khan,  to  whom  he 
acted  as  a  parent.  He  had  always  employed  the  former  in 
the  administration  of  pubhc  affairs ;  and  this  young  prince, 
for  some  years  before  his  uncle^s  death,  held  the  high  station 
of  Grovemor  of  Pars.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  delicate 
relations  between  the  monarch  and  his  successor  were  ever 
disturbed  by  suspicion  or  alarm ;  and  our  opinion  of  Aga 
Mahomed  is  raised  by  the  conduct  he  invariably  pursued 
towards  the  person  whom  from  the  first  he  had  destined  to 
succeed  to  the  throne. 

«  Persian  MS. 

^  They  were  the  sonfl  of  his  full  brother,  Hoossein  Kooli  Khan. 
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To  the  religious  men  of  his  kingdom,  Aga  Mahomed 
attentive,  and  sometimes  generous.  He  appeared  pious; 
and  was  not  only  regular  in  observing  the  forms  of  prayar 
at  the  stated  hours,  but  arose  at  midnight,  whatever  had 
been  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  to  perform  his  devotioos.  His 
mind  was  not  free  from  superstition :  one  author,  who  gives 
some  remarkable  anecdotes  of  him,  informs  us,  that  aftar 
he  had  slain  Jaffier  Eooli  KhanS  he  directed  the  corpae  to 
be  immediately  removed  from  Teheran,  that  he  might  not 
break  the  solemn  vow  he  had  taken  on  the  Koran,  not  to 
detain  his  brother  beyond  one  night  in  the  city.  It  ia  di£* 
ficult  to  believe  that  the  human  mind  can  either  dieat  itadff 
or  expect  to  impose  on  others,  by  such  sacrilegious  mockery. 

Aga  Mahomed  Khan  was  rigid  in  the  administratioii  of 
justice.  He  punished  corruption  in  the  magistrates,  w1m»« 
ever  it  was  detected.  Such  as  committed  crimes  whieh 
according  to  the  Koran  merited  death,  were  seldom  forgiven: 
and  he  never  pardone4  persons  who  in  any  shape  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions.  The  first  noUe  in  tho 
land  who  aspired  beyond  his  station,  the  soldier  who  dis- 
obeyed his  (nrders,  and  the  thief  who  plundered  on  the  road 
met  the  same  fate.  His  conduct  to  his  ministers  and  tho 
chief  officers  of  hb  court  was  often  harsh  and  abrupt,  and 
sometimes  cruel.  Hajee  Ibrahim  was  an  exception.  Tho 
monarch  discovered  at  once  the  talents  of  that  extraordinary 
man ;  whose  plainness  of  manner,  blunt  speech,  manlj  forti* 
tude,  and  astonishing  knowledge  of  public  afiairs,  whether 
it  was  to  manage  the  police  of  a  village,  to  collect  tho 
revenue  of  a  district,  to  conduct  a  negotiation,  or  to  govcn 
an  empire,  led  Aga  Mahomed  to  give  him  his  entire  oon* 
fidence :  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  king  would 
hardly  allow  any  communication,  however  trifling^,  to  be 

1  See  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

^  Hajee  Ibrahim  told  me,  that  one  day,  when  part  of  the  army  was  an. 
gaged  with  the  enemy,  the  zumbooruks,  or  ^^  camel  swiyeb,**  were  hmikf 
managed,  and  that  Aga  Mahomed  demanded  of  him  in  a  paitioQ  why  tlib 
was  the  CUB?  **  I  antwered,*' luud  the  Hajee,  ^^  that  I  really  oould  not  tdl; 
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made  to  him  through  any  other  cfaamiel.  No  confidence 
wat  ever  better  rewarded.  The  minister,  though  he  studied 
the  character  of  his  master,  and  gained  on  him  by  sup- 
plying his  avarice,  and  forwarding  his  plans  of  ambition, 
laboured  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  empire;  and, 
hom  his  kind  disposition,  was  the  medium  of  obtaining 
mercy  to  others,  whenever  he  could  interfere  without  danger 
to  himself. 

Even  the  ministers  of  Aga  Mahomed  were  not  exempt 
from  the  attacks,  which  avarice  and  policy  led  him  oocasion- 
ally  to  make  on  his  nobles  and  principal  dBScers.  As  a  mode 
of  levying  fines,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  those  whom 
he  m^ant  to  plunder;  and  the  purchaser^  that  he  might 
raiae  the  sum  required,  was  vested  with  power  over  every 
thing  except  the  life  of  the  perscm  whom  he  bought.  Wh«i 
the  king  desired  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  from  Meerza 
Shuffee^  who  had  been  his  principal  minister  before  Hajee 
Ibrahim,  he  sold  him  to  his  rival  for  a  specific  amount. 
The  transaction  took  place  in  public  court :  a  servant  of 
Hajee  Ibrahim  advanced,  and,  having  ungirded  the  band 
finan  hit  waist,  threw  it  over  Meerza  Shuffee,  and  led  him 
to  Us  mastery's  house,  where  he  was  treated  with  kindness 
and  attention.  The  Hajee  endeavoured  to  satisfy  him  that 
ha  had  acted  from  a  knowledge  of  the  monarch's  diaracter, 
wfao»  he  saw,  was  resolved  to  obtain  the  money,  and  might 
have  had  recourse,  had  he  not  offered  it,  to  proceedings 
nan  harsh  and  disagreeable  to  both ;  and  he  gave  a  proof 
of  his  sincerity  by  advancing  a  part  of  the  sum  which 


it  WM  ths  talt  of  the  commander  of  the  eorpi."  '^  That  may  be,**  taSd 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan ;  ^'  but  I  shall  blame  no  one  but  my  prime  mhiiater, 
who  muat  lee  that  every  department  ia  in  proper  order.'*  '^  This  waa  very 
nmeasonable,**  added  the  Hajee,  smiling ;  *'  for  he  knew  I  never  pretended 
to  be  a  soldier.** 

'  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  numnscripts  which  notices  this  transaction, 
that  the  minister  owed  a  balance  to  the  monarch ;  and  another  asserts  that 
Aga  Mahomed  first  offered  to  sell  Hajee  Ibrahim  to  Meera  Shuffee ;  but 
the  latter  dietded  the  influence  of  his  rival  too  much  to  ventorv  aa  the 
pofdiase. 
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Meerza  Shuffee  was  unable  to  raise.  When  the  amomit 
was  paid,  the  minister  was  released,  and  returned  as  usual 
to  his  duties™.  However  genercAjsIy  Hajee  Ibrahim  be- 
haved, we  are  not  to  conclude  that  he  was  insensible  to  the 
strength  he  obtained  from  this  public  disgrace  c^a  rival 
who  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  roost  favorite  servants  of 
Aga  Mahomed ;  and  this  occurrence  added  greatly  to  the 
animosity  with  which  these  ministers  had  long.r^arded 
each  other. 

It  had  always  been  the  policy  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  to 
promote  union  in  the  tribe  of  the  Kajirs.  He  had  seen  the 
Zend  fieunily  destroy  itself:  warned  by  their  example,  he 
wisely  endeavoured  to  secure  a  happier  fate  for  the  dynas^ 
which  he  founded.  Flatterers  have  imputed  his  coodoct 
towards  his  brothers  to  his  anxiety  for  this  object.  He 
knew,  they  say,  that  nothing  was  likely  to  disturb  that 
harmony  which  gave  strength  to  his  tnbe,  except  oontesli 
between  the  members  of  his  own  family  for  the  throne.  To 
the  chiefs  of  other  tribes  whom  he  did  not  suspect  of  ambi- 
tious designs,  he  was  neither  ungracious  nor  unjust;  but  be 
compelled  them  to  keep  part  of  their  family  at  Teheran. 
By  this^  precaution,  and  by  employing  their  followers  in 
opposite  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  and  sometimes  removing 
them  from  one  province  to  another,  he  studied  to  deprive 
them  of  the  means  of  disturbing  his  government,  or  that  of 
his  successor. 

The  good  sense  of  Aga.  Mahomed  led  him  to  alter  some 
of  the  lesser  forms  of  his  court :  he  would  seldom  aUow  the 
inhabitants  of  his  capital  to  come  out  to  meet  him,  when  be 
returned  from  an  expedition ;  and  he  disdained  to  circulate, 


">  In  all  the  arbitrary  goremments  of  the  Eaxt,  the  disgrace  and 
ment  of  a  minister  are  deemed  no  obstacles  to  his  immediate  resumption  of 
his  office.  Wlien  I  was  at  the  court  of  Douhit  Row  Scindiah  in  1804,  one  of 
his  ministers,  Anni  Sic-novees,  was  kept  under  a  vertical  sun  without  a 
turban  for  several  hours,  till  he  agreed  to  pay  three  lacks  of  rupees,  (97,0i9 
pounds  sterling,)  that  had  been  demanded  of  him.  The  day  alter  I 
•urpriaed  not  only  to  see  him  restored  to  his*  office,  but  employed  in  • 
tUtion  of  importance. 
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(as  was  the  usage,)  on  every  trifling  advantage  that  his  arms 
obtained,  exaggerated  accounts  of  his  success.    In  all  written 
oommunications  to  the  officers  of  government,  it  had  been 
customary  to  use  the  most  hyperbolical  style.    Aga  Mahomed 
inasted  that  the  substance  of  his  commands  should  be  given 
in  plain  language.     The  eloquent  meerzas,  or  secretaries  of 
his  court,  unwillingly  adopted  a  change  which  struck  at  the  '. 
root  of  all  their  excellence  in  composition;  but  when  they 
commenced  their  flowery  introductions,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  the  impatient  monarch  to  desire  ^^  that  they  would  pass' 
over  the  nonsense,  and  proceed  to  the  subject  of  the  letter  at 
oiice°.^  •  But  though  he  despised  useless  forms,  no  sovereign 
was  ever  more  sensible  of  the  necesaty  of  enforcing  such  as 
were  in  any  way  essential  to  support  the  royal  dignity. 
His  minister,  Hajee  Ibrahim,  used  to  recount  a  remarkable 
anecdote  on  this  point.     Two  persons  of  indifierent  cha« 
meter,  but  possessed  of  wealth,  desired  to  farm  a  district, 
and  had  made  an  ofier  far  exceeding  any  other  which  had 
been  received.     The  minister,  knowing  his  master's  avarice, 
thought  that  this  proposition  would  afibrd  him  great  delight, 
and  desired  the  men  who  had  made  it  to  attend  him  to  the 
king.     As  he  advanced,  Aga  Mahomed  Eiian  exclaimed  in 
a  loud  voice,  **  Who  are  you  bringing  with  you  ?  ^ — "  Two 
persons,^   said  the   Hajee,   repeating  their  names,  *^  who 
wish  to  farm  a  district,  and  have  offered  most  advantageous 
terms." — "  I  cannot  see  them,"  said  the  monarch. — '«  But, 
please  your  majesty,"  replied  Hajee  Ibrahim,  *^  they  will 
give  nearly  double  what  any  other  person  offers,  with  the 
best  security  for  payment.^ — "  No  matter,*'  said  Aga  Ma- 
homed, ^^tbe  money  must  be. given  up;  men  like  these 
cannot  be  admitted  to  my  presence  °."    The  royal  name  had 
been  so  degraded  in  Persia,  that  it  required  all  the  efforts  of 
Aga  Mahomed  to  restore  the  attributes  in  which  absolute 

■  Perrian  MS. 

*  The  Hajee  related  this  anecdote  to  me,  as  a  proof  that  even  avarice, 
atrong  as  it  was  in  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  was  always  under  subjection  to  hi« 
policy. 

Vol.  n.  P 
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power  must  be  clothed,  in  order  that  it  may  be  efficient. 
The  consequence  he  attached  to  every  act  or  speech  that 
could  tend  to  degrade  the  name  of  king,  was  shown  on  a 
remarkable  occasion,  when  he  punished  by  a  most  inhunuyi 
beating  and  by  confiscating  the  greatest  part  of  his  property, 
the  principal  lord  in  waiting,  for  having  exclaimed,  when  he 
presented  an  envoy  from  Timoor  Shah,  *^  that  an  ambas- 
sador from  the  king  of  the  AfTghkns  was  come  to  the  earth 
at  the  feet  of  the  slaves  of  his  exalted  majesty.'*  He  is  said 
to  have  been  in  such  a  rage,  that  he  could  hardly  be  induced 
to  spare  the  life  of  this  officer,  who  was  of  high  rank  and 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Eajir.  '<  Did  you  hear  what  the 
villain  uttered  ?  "  exclaimed  the  monarch  to  those  who  in- 
terceded for  him ;  *^  that  an  ambassador  from  one  be  styled 
king  was  come  to  the  earth  at  the  feet  of  my  slaves !  HofW 
dared  he  use  the  sacred  name  of  majesty,  to  expose  it  to 
such  degradation !  But  be  has  suffered,  and  my  characlflr 
is  retrieved  <*  I  ^'  The  nobleman  meant  to  flatter  his  own 
monarch.  Perhaps  the  policy  g[  Aga  Mahomed,  while  he 
pretended  to  vindicate  the  name  of  king,  took  this  mode  ct 
repairing  an  insult  which  his  servant  had  cast  on  a  powerful 
sovereign. 

Aga  Mahomed  Khan  treated  his  soldiers  with  more  Uba- 
rality  and  indulgence  than  any  other  class  of  his  subjects. 
I  The  issue  of  their  pay  and  provisions  was  generally  regular; 
and  though  he  enforced  the  strictest  obedience,  and  allowed 
none  to  plunder  except  when  he  authorized  them,  that  pop- 
misnon  was  frequently  granted ;  and  what  they  obtained 
amid  violence  and  rapine,  became  their  legal  proper^. 
Several  women  and  children  of  the  first  families  of 
were  brought  away  by  the  troops  when  that  city  was 
Soon  after,  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were 
oouraged,  by  the  promised  intercession  of  one  of  the 
revered  Persian  priests,  to  go  to  the  capital  and  solicit  the 
restoration  of  their  wives  and  children.     The  pontiff.  Shaikh 

P  Penian  MS. 
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Mahomed  L&hs£ee,  presented  their  petition,  and  enfcnrced 
it«  prayer  with  all  his  eloqu«ice.  He  was  held  in  high 
veneration  by  Aga  Mahomed ;  and  a  request  from  him  was 
hardly  ever  refused :  but  though  he  had  the  boldness  to 
repeat  his  entreaties,  the  monarch  was  not  to  be  moved ; 
and  at  last  he  said  with  scHne  sternness,  ^^  I  cannot  grant 
your  widi.  I  will  never  irritate  my  soldiei^  by  desiring 
them  to  restore  what  they  took  under  my  sanction.  I  have 
no  objection,  however,  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  Kermaa  ransom- 
ing their  wives  and  children ;  nor  to  diose  in  whqse  posses- 
sion they  are,  restoring  them  if  they  choose ;  but  I  desire 
you  to  urge  me  no  more  on  this  subject,  as  I  am  resolved 
not  to  use  c(»npulsion/'  The  great  body  of  his  army  were 
naturally  attached  to  a  leader  who  treated  them  with  such 
consideration.  They  knew  that,  if  they  yielded  a  prompt 
obedience  to  his  orders,  they  had  nothing  to  a]q[Brdiend  from 
others;  for  the  meanest  soldier  could  always  complain  to 
Aga  Mahomedy  who  might  be  said  to  live  with  his  troc^. 
When  not  employed  in  the  field  against  his  enemies,  he  waft 
constantly  engaged  in  hunting  excursions,  to  which  he  pro- 
ceeded with  a  greats  number  of  attendants,  not  merely  with 
the  view  ot  enjoying  a  favorite  amusement,  but  to  inure  him- 
self and  his  followers  to  continual  action. 

Unless  on  occasions  of  cer^oiony,  Aga  Mahomed  Khan 
was  dressed  in  the  plainest  manner.  His  contempt  of  luxury 
was  shown  on  all  occasions;  and  his  policy  made  Mm  seize 
every  opportunity  of  giving  his  leaders  and  troops  a  pndb 
m  those  hardships  and  privations  to  which  their  profession 
doomed  them.  After  a  march,  or  when  ihtigued  with  hunt- 
iBgy  he  would  seat  himsdf  on  the  ground,  and  share  with 
has  officers  in  any  repast  that  was  brought  It  happened 
one  day,  as  he  was  eating  some  of  the  hard  black  bread  and 
sour  milk,  which  form  the  common  fare  of  the  Persian  sol- 
dier, that  one  of  his  principal  ministers,  who  was  seated 
near  him,  began  to  eat  of  the  same  food.  The  monarch 
instantly  commanded  him  to  desist.     ^*  Eat  as  much  as  you 

like  of  your  rich  pillaws  and  fine  sweetmeats,''''  said  he; 

P2 
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**  but  never  again  let  me  see  a  fellow  of  a  secretary  %  like 
you^  touch  the  food  of  my  soldiers.^  The  minister,  with  an 
inward  smile,  heard  himself  condemned  to  eat  none  but  good 
and  delicate  viands,  while  the  military  chiefs  and  soldiers 
that  sat  around  felt  it  as  a  distinction  to  live  on  a  ooarae 
diet  which  their  sovereign  shared,  and  from  the  very  taste 
of  which  he  had  just  debarred  one  of  the  first  civil  offioecB 
in  the  realm. 

The  merchants  in  Persia  were  efficiently  protected  by 
Aga  Mahomed ;  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  com- 
merce revived  in  every  quarter.  This  was  not  more  the 
consequence  of  his  justice,  than  of  the  general  security  whidi 
his  rule  inspired;  and  of  the  extinction,  through  the  severity 
of  his  punishments,  of  those  bands  of  robbers  with  whidi 
the  country  had  before  been  infested.  To  the  farmers  and 
cultivators  he  gave  no  further  protection  than  what  they 
derived  from  the  terror  of  his  name;  but  that  was  con- 
siderable :  from  the  collector  of  a  district  to  the  governor 
of  a  province,  all  dreaded  a  complaint  made  to  a  monarch, 
by  whom  the  slightest  deviations  in  those  who  exercised 
power,  were  often  visited  by  the  most  dreadful  punishment. 

Aga  Mahomed  had  probably  experienced  great  distress 
from  the  want  of  money ;  and,  in  a  government  where  are* 
dit  is  unknown,  a  full  treasury  is  essential  to  the  support 
of  regal  power.  From  the  habit  of  amassing  riches,  he  be- 
came at  last  avaricious  in  a  degree  hardly  to  be  believed. 
We  are  informed  by  one  writer,  that  having  overheanl  a 
poor  man,  whose  ears  he  had  ordered  to  be  cut  off  for  some 
trivial  offence,  offer  a  few  pieces  of  silver  to  the  executioner 
if  he  would  take  off  only  a  part  of  them,  the  king  called  to 
the  man,  and  told  him,  that  if  he  would  give  him  douUe 

the  amount  he  had  just  offered  to  his  servant,  his  ears  should 

• 

4  Thii  anecdote  was  first  told  me  by  Hajee  Ibrahim,  and  I  find  it  aoi* 
tioned  in  a  manuscript  Life  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan.  The  term  ■ecraffy 
has  been  used  to  translate  the  Persian  meerza,  which  implies  a  mao  whflit 
occupation  is  to  write,  and  whose  habits  of  life  are  dvil. 
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not  be  totldled^  The  peasant  threw  himself  on  the  ground 
to  return  thanks,  and  was  going  away,  deeming  the  demand 
for  money  a  mere  pleasantry;  but  he  was  recalled,  and  soon 
convinced  that  his  pardon  depended  on  his  instantly  satisfy- 
ing-  the  mean  avarice  of  the  monarch.  From  another  ac- 
count we  learn,  that  Aga  Mahomed  actually  combined  with 
an  artful  religious  mendicant  to  obtain  money  from  his 
courtiers.  The  man  met  him  at  a  place  appointed,  when 
surrounded  by  officers  of  state.  Appai*ently  struck  by  his 
appearance  and  story,  the  king  ordered  a  large  amount  to 
be  given  to  him,  and  recommended  the  holy  man  to  equal 
attention  from  others.  The  example  of  the  sovereign  was 
foXiowed  by  the  whole  court ;  and  the  mendicant  received  a 
considerable  sum.  It  was  late  at  night  before  the  impa- 
tioice  of  Aga  Mahomed  revealed  the  secret.  *^  I  have  been 
cheated  !^'  he  exclaimed  to  his  minister ;  ^^  that  scoundrel 
of  a  mendicant,  whom  you  saw  this  morning,  not  only  pro* 
mised  to  return  what  I  gave  him,  but  to  give  me  half  of 
what  he  received  from  others !"  Horsemen  were  sent  in 
every  direction ;  but  the  wily  fellow  evaded  all  pursuit ; 
and  the  courtiers  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  disappointment  of 
their  monarches  cupidity. 

Many  similar  anecdotes  are  told  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan. 
It  is  probable  that  they  are  exaggerated ;  but  their  circu- 
lation and  credit  prove  that  avarice  was  indulged  to  a  very 
great  extent  by  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  rule,  che- 
quered as  his  character  was  by  great  and  mean  qualities, 
restored  tranquillity  to  a  distracted  kingdom,  and  fixed  his 
family  on  a  splendid  throne. 

On  the  death  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  his  army  was 

Ithrown  into  the  greatest  confusion.   Shesh&h  was  abandoned ; 

land  the  corpse  of  the  monarch  was  left  to  be  insulted  by  the 

/lowest  of  his  enemies.     Saduk  Khan  Shakdkee  marched 

/  away  with  his  tribe,  and  some  other  chiefs  followed  his 

/  example;    but,  after  the  first  confusion  was  over,  Hajee 

f  Persian  MS. 
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Ibrahim  prodaimed  his  allegiance  to  the  declared  heir; 
and,  having  reassembled  a  considerable  body  of  troops^ 
advanced  towards  the  capital,  the  gates  of  which  were  shut 
on  all  by  Meerza  Mahomed  Khan%  itill  the  arrival  from 
Shiraz  of  Fatteh  Ali  Khan,  the  nephew  and  appointed  suc- 
cessor of  the  deceased  sovereign.  That  prince,  though  in- 
stantly proclaimed  king,  was  not  publicly  crowned  till  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  write 
the  history  of  the  reigning  monarch  of  Persia:  it  wiU  be 
sufficient  to  notice  in  a  cursory  manner  the  principal  events 
which  have  taken  place  since  he  came  to  the  throne. 

Saduk  S^han  made  a  weak  effort  to  oppose  him,  but 
attacked  and  defeated.  This  example  of  rebellion 
afterwards  followed  by  the  king^s  brother  \  and  a  prince**  of 
the  Zend  family ;  but  these  attempts  were  subdued  without 
an  action,  and  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  empire  hii 
never  since  been  disturbed. 

Fatteh  Ali  Khan^n  a  series  of  campaigns,  has  estabUihed 
his  power  over  the  greatest  part  of  Khorassan;  and  the 
chiefs'  whom  he  has  not  actuidly  subdued,  yield  a  nomind 
obedience,  and  send  an  occasional  tribute  to  propitiate  his 
favour  and  protection.     The  Affghans  have  for  some  yean 


*  Thif  mpeetable  chief  ii  of  the  Kajlr  tribe,  hut  of  the  opposite 
to  the  reigning  family.  He  had  been  at  one  period  very  hostile  to  Afi 
Mahomed ;  but  was  forgiven  and  employed  in  the  highest  stations.  His 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  on  every  other,  evinced  his  gratitude  and 
attadiment. 

*■  Hoosseiu  Kooli  Khan. 

"  The  name  of  this  prince  was  Mahomed  Khan ;  he  was  the  too  if 
Zuckee  Khan,  and  had  for  some  time  been  residing  at  Bussorah.  Ht  ad- 
ranced  to  Isfahan  with  only  twenty  or  thirty  attendants ;  but  they  were 
enough  to  alarm  iu  inhabitants  into  submission.  Mahomed  Khan  oaly 
kept  poBsewion  of  the  city  one  or  two  days ;  his  followers  dispersed,  and  hm 
was  obliged  to  fly.     He  was  successful  in  reaching  the  Turkish  territorict. 

*  Isaak  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Turbut^-Uyderee,  whose  history  has  been 
given,  may  be  deemed  at  this  moment  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  chieft 
of  Khorassan.  He  has  been  induced  by  the  distinction  with  which  be  lai 
been  treated  by  Aga  Mahomed  and  the  present  monarch,  to  aid  in  establish- 
ing the  rule  of  the  Kajir  monarchs  over  that  province. 
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fugt  been  in  too  distracted  a  state  from  their  internal  divi« 
sons,  to  support  those  rights  which  their  monarchs  pretend 
to  inherit  from  Ahmed  Shah  on  this  province;  and  its  peace 

•  k  not  now  annually  disturbed  by  the  invasions  of  the  Oos- 
;  begs,  over  .whom  Beggee  J  in  no  longer  reigns.  He  died 
floan  after  Aga  Mahomed^  and  his  son,  Hyder  Turrah, 
who  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  has  performed  no  deeds 
yet  which  can  lead  to  a  belief  that  he  either  inherits  the 
talents  or  the  power  of  his  extraordinary  parent  and  pre- 
decessor. 

The  Persian  monarch  has  not  been  so  successful  in  main- 
taining  his  north-western  frontier.  After  a  warfare  conti- 
nued with  various  fortune  for  many  years,  Georgia  has  at 
last  become  a  province  of  Russia ;  and  the  garrisons  of  that 
Bati(m  now  extend  to  the  Araxes,  and  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian, 
^he  court  of  Persia,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  has 

I  been  again  visited  by  the  ambassadors  of  European  nations. 
The  power  possessed  by  its  sovereign  of  checking  the  Aff- 
gfaans,  who  threatened  to  invade  India,  and  of  repelling  the 
ambitious  views  of  France,  if  ever  directed  to  that  quarter, 

I  led  the  Gt>vemor-6eneral  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 

;  East,  to  form  an  alliance  with  Fatteh  Ali  Khan,  imme- 
diately after  he  was  raised  to  the  throne.)  This  policy  had 
ibe  temporary  success  which  was  desired,  of  diverting  the 
Affghans  from  their  meditated  invasion  of  India;  and  an 
impresskm  was  made  of  the  power  of  the  English  nation, 
both  on  the  King  of  Persia  and  his  subjects,  favorable  to 
the  performance  of  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  en- 
tered, to  oppose,  if  ever  required  by  circumstances  to  do  so, 
tke  European  enemies  of  Great  Britain  ^     This  alliance 

'  Moniieur  LangMs,  in  his  Notice  Chtonologiqiie,  at  the  end  of  hia  ex* 
odknt  edition  of  Chardin^s  Travels,  observes,  *•*•  that  though  Captain  Alalcokn 
amd  hit  suite  are  still  praised  by  the  Persians,  on  account  of  the  g^at  sums 
tlMy  expended  on  their  route  from  Abusheher  to  Teheran,  their  propoHtianty 
which  were  ndicuhut^  arid  even  injurious^  were  rejected  with  indignation  by 
the  king  and  his  mmieiers  V — Voyages  de  Chardix,  vol.  x.  p.  232. 

I  can  only  remark  on  this  last  sentence,  that  it  is  exactly  opposite  >lo  the- 
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was  attended  with  the  further  advantage  of  promoting  the 
intercourse  and  increasing  the  commerce  between  India  and 
Persia. 

The  ambition  of  Buonaparte  gave  eager  attention  to 
every  plan^  offering  the  most  distant  prospect  of  augmenting 
his  means  of  injuring  the  principal  power  that  impeded  his 
progress  to  universal  dominion  :  and  however  visionary  hit 
plans  may  appear  to  those  acquainted  with  the  vast  diffi- 
culties he  had  to  encounter,  he  certainly  cherished  the 
project  of  invading  the  British  dominions  in  India.  The 
friendship  of  the  King  of  Persia  was  courted,  as  necessary 
i  before  he  could  make  this  attempt ;  and  the  nature  ot 
the  relations  between  France  and  Russia  at  this  period  af- 
forded him  every  advantage.  The  Court  of  London  took 
considerable  alarm  at  these  proceedings:  and  the  efforts 
deemed  necessary  to  counteract  them  have  led  to  a  more 
direct  intercourse  with  the  Government  of  Persia,  which, 
within  the  space  of  five  years,  has  been  honored  witlr  two 
embassies  from  the  King  of  England. 

The  King  of  Persia  had  listened  to  the  overture  of  Buo- 
naparte, in  the  hope  that  his  mediation  or  his  power  would 
enable  him  to  recover  Georgia :  but  when  changes  in  the 
condition  of  Europe  confpelled  the  French  Emperor  to 
abandon  his  designs  on  Asia,  he  reverted  to  his  alliance 
with  the  English ;  who,  from  the  situation  of  their  Indian 
territories,  were  possessed  of  means,  which  he  saw  them 
prepared  to  use,  either  to  aid  or  attack  him,  as  he  deter- 
mined to  oppose  or  support  their  European  enemies.  It  if 
not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  negotiatioos 
between  the  English  government  and  that  of  Persia  ;  or  to 
say  more,  than  that  relations  of  general  amity  subsist  be- 

tmth.  Eveiy  object  desired -by  the  Indian  govemment,  when  it  tent  s 
miMion  to  Persia  in  1800,  was  obtained ;  and  that  mission  received  from 
the  king,  his  ministers,  and  all  others  with  whom  it  had  any  interooursei, 
uniform  kindness  and  attention.  The  learned  orientalist,  who  has  mdt 
this  incorrect  statement,  will,  I  am  assured,  satisfy  himself,  on  further  is- 
nuiry,  that  he  has  incautiously  given  his  name  to  an  error  of  some 
nitude. 
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tween  the  two  countries,  and  have  been  confirmed  by  treaties. 
The  object  of  the  British  nation  must  invariably  be  the 
same.  It  can  only  desire  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  a 
kingdom,  which  interposes  a  barrier  between  Europe  and 
its  Asiatic  dominions.  Fortunately  Persia  is  at  present 
happier  and  more  tranquil  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  pe- 
riod; and  its  reigning  monarch,  who  has  already  (1814) 
occupied  the  throne  seventeen  years,  by  the  comparative 
mildness  and  justness  of  his  rule  has  already  entitled  him- 
self to  a  high  rank  among  the  Kings  of  Persia. 


Chaptee  XX. 

AN  ACCOUNT    OF    TH£  BELIGION    OF   THE    PEBSIANS. 

The  history  of  a  nation  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
account  of  its  religious  belief.  Whatever  shape  it  assumes, 
religion  has  always  exercised  a  supreme  power  over  the  hu- 
man mind ;  but  its  effects  are  most  remarkable  when  it 
influences  the  fate  of  nations.  The  feelings  it  inspires  in 
the  breasts  of  individuals,  gather  strength  as  they  spread. 
The  attachment  entertained  for  peculiar  dogmas  is  height- 
ened by  the  force  of  example  and  the  desire  of  pre-eminence: 
and  a  creed  adopted  by  a  large  community  becomes  the 
strongest  tie  by  which  a  people  can  be  united.  But  this 
Tehement  passion  of  the  soul,  which  ought,  from  its  heavenly 
nature,  to  be  the  bond  of  peace,  has  too  frequently  been 
used  by  designing  and  ambitious  men  as  a  torch  to  kindle 
the  flames  of  war.  Beligion  has  been  marshalled  against 
religion;  schism  against  schism;  icingdoms  have  become 
powerful,  not  from  the  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
their  love  to  each  other,  but  from  an  irreconcileable  hatred 
to  their  neighbours,  on  account  of  some  slight  difference  in 
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the  form  of  subfltance  of  their  paying  their  adoration  to  the 
Creator  of  the  universe. 

These  observations^  which  unfortunately  describe  the 
general  condition  of  human  society,  apply  with  peculiar 
force  to  those  nations  which  have  adopted  the  belief  of  the 
Arabian  Prophet:  he  expressly  commanded  his  followers 
^  to  strike  off  the  heads  of  unbelievers;"  and  told  themj 
that,  ^<  though  God  had  the  power  to  avenge  himself  of  his 
enemies,  he  had  chosen  them  to  fight  *  his  battles  ^Z'  Though 
some  of  the  commentators  have  tried  to  limit  this  passage  to 
a  particular  war  in  which  Mahomed  was  engaged  when  it 
was  written,  all  agree  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
religion  and  the  example  of  its  first  teacher,  the  sword  is  a 
legitimate  and  hallowed  instrument  of  conversion. 

In  describing  the  religion  of  the  Persians,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  dwell  on  the  forms  of  the  Mahomedan  faith,  nor 
to  enter  into  any  minute  details  on  the  tenets  of  the  leading 
or  subordinate  sects.  The  object  is,  by  a  general  account 
of  their  religious  belief,  to  illustrate  their  past  history,  and 
to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  future  events  that  may 
be  expected  from  causes  connected  with  this  powerful  mo* 
tive  of  human  action. 

After  a  short  view  of  the  Mahomedan  faith,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  describe  the  tenets  of  the  Sheah  sect,  which, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Seffavean  dynasty,  may  be 
termed  the  national  religion  of  Persia.  The  doctrines,  or 
rather  principles,  of  the  Soofees,  or  philosophical  devotees^ 
which  have  lately  spread  very  widely  in  Persia,  will  also 
merit  a  portion  of  our  attention. 

■  Mfthomed  did  Dot  propagate  the  doctrine  of  the  legality  of  force  till 
the  thirteenth  year  of  his  miMion.  He  declares  in  several  of  the  chaptcn 
published  at  Mecca,  that  he  had  no  right  to  use  any  other  means  than  sd- 
monition  for  propagating  his  faith.  The  latr  laid  down  on  the  alaughttr  of 
infidels  in  the  forty-seventh  chapter  is  heliered  by  the  sect  of  Uaneelm  to 
relate  particularly  to  the  war  of  Bedr,  in  which  he  was  then  engaged  i  Imt 
this  interpretation  is  not  general  among  Mahomedans. 

*  9ale*s  Roran^  voL,  ii.  p.  964. 
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Th6  }im»pfd  of  the  i<«ligi6n  of  Mahomed  are  contained 
in  the  Koran.  The  principal  doctrine  which  he  taught 
waa  the  unity  of  God  ^  and  he  proclaimed  that  the  cMef 
object  of  hi^  mission  was  to  bring  men  back  to  the  belief 
of  that  great  and  important  tenet*  There  never  was,  he 
contend^,  nor  ever  could  be,  but  one  orthodox  religion ; 
and  though  its  laws  and  ceremonies  were  temporary  and 
subject  -to  alteration,  the  substance,  being  eternal  truth, 
must  be  immutable.  He  taught  that,  whencTer  this  reli^ 
gkm  became  corrupted,  God  in  his  goodness  had  sent 
apostles  and  prophets  to  recal  mankind  to  the  true  path*  Of 
these  there  had  been  several;  but  the  principal  before  him 
were  Moses  and  Jesus  ^.  He  declared  himself  the  seal  of 
the  prophets ;  and  that  none  would  come  after  him. 

The  doctrine  ^  of  Mahomed  is  divided  l^  his  followers 
into  two  distinct  parts :  the  first  is  termed  faith ;  the  second 
rriigion,  or  practicei  The  former  cc^nststs  in  a  belief  of  the 
creed ;  that  there  is  no  God  but  one,  and  that  Mahomed  is 
his  prophet  t  add  the  profession  of  this  implies  a  belief  in 
God,  his  angels,  his  scriptures,  his  prophets,  in  the  resur- 
rectioQ,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  in  God^s  absolute  de-» 
cree  and  predetermination  of  good  and  evil.  The  duties  of 
religion  or  practice  are  prayer  according  to  the  prescribed 
Airms',  alms,  fastings^  and  the  ptlgrittiage  to  Mecca. 

Nothing  can  be  more  exalted  than  the  opinion  which  the 
followers  of  Mahomed  are  taught  to  entertain  of  the  A1-* 
niighty.     Their  religion  may  be  termed  pure  Deism ;  for 

^  Jeaa  It  made  to  ezdaim,  in  the  sizty-fint  cliapter  of  the  Koran,  **  O 
children  of  Israel !  verily  I  am  the  apostle  of  God  sent  onto  you,  confirming 
the  law  which  waa  delivered  before  me,  and  bringing  good  tidings  of  an 
i^KWtle  who  shall  come  after  me,  and  whose  name  shall  be  Ahmed."  Ahmed 
h  derived  fitrni  the  same  root  as  l^Iahomed,  and  was  one  of  the  prophet^s 
mnnes.  •  Thia  prophecy  is  founded  on-  a  paraphrastical  translation  of  the 
aizteenth  chapter  of  John  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  Paraclete  is 
promised.  This,  it  is  contended  by  Mahomedans,  should  be  read  Fericlete, 
or  ^^  the  illustrious  ;**  a  word  of  the  same  signification  as  Ahmed. 

c  The  doctrine  is  termed  Islam.  Faith  is  termed  Imau ;  and  Religion^ 
in  its  practical  sense,  De^n. 
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* 

the  mind  is  every  where  directed  to  one  God,  as  the  oolj 
object  of  worship ;  and  that  adoration,  which  is  his  due» 
cannot,  according  to  their  fundamental  principle,  be  shared 
by  any  other  object ;  because  all  else,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  is  created,  and  cannot  therefore  be  elevated  to 
the  same  rank  with  its  Creator.  The  Mahomedan  is  tnught 
by  the  Koran  to  believe  in  the  existence  and  purity  of  angels. 
They  consider  them  to  be  beings  created  of  fire,  which  nei- 
ther eat,  drink,  nor  propagate  their  species.  These  angeb 
are  continually  employed  in  difierent  occupations :  some  are 
hymning  the  praises  of  their  Maker;  some  are  recording  the 
actions  of  men ;  while  others  intercede  with  God  to  pardon 
the  sins  of  the  human  race.  The  angel  Gabriel,  who  is 
believed  to  have  brought  the  Koran  from  heaven,  is  termed 
the  holy  spirit ;  and  the  angel  of  revelations,  Michad,  is 
deemed  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  Jews ;  Azrael  is  the 
angel  of  death ;  and  Israfeel  is  appointed  to  sound  the 
trumpet  at  the  day  of  resurrection  *. 

The  Mahomedan  faith  also  teaches,  that  the  devil  was 
once  an  angel,  but  was  banished  from  heaven  because  be 
refused  to  pay  homage  to  Adam  when  God  commanded 
him.  They  also  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  number  of 
good  and  evil  spirits  called  jin,  or  genii,  who  are  made  of 
fire,  but  of  a  grosser  mould  than  angels,  as  they  eat  and 
drink,  propagate  their  species,  and  are  subject  todeath^  and 
liable,  like  men,  to  future  reward  and  punishment  *. 

The  doctrine  of  the  angels,  and  of  the  jin,  or  genii,  is 
taken  from  the  Jews  and  ancient  Persians;  and  was  probably 
introduced  to  flatter  the  belief  and  meet  the  prejudices  of 
those  whom  he  sought  as  converts. 

With  regard  to  the  belief  of  Scripture,  Mahomed  taught 
that  God  had,  in  various  ages  of  the  world,  sent  these  saored 
books  ^  by  his  prophets.     An  immense  number   of  pro* 

'  Sale*!  Preliininary  Discourse,  vol.  i.  p.  94.        *  Ibid.  p.  96. 
'  The  number  of  these  sacred  volumes  were  one  hundred  and  four  :  ^  of 
which,  ten  were  given  to  Adam,  fifty  to  Seth,  thirty  to  Edrii,  or  Enodi,  tea 
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fAets^  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  sent  to  instruct  mankind ; 
but  of  this  army  of  heavenly  missionaries,  only  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  were  appcHnted  apostles  to  reclaim  men  from 
their  errors  and  infidelity;  and  six  alone  of  the  latter  num- 
ber brought  laws  and  revelations,  ^hich  were  ordained  to 
abrogate  what  had  been  before  established:  these  were 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham^  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomed. 

The  Mahomedans  believe  in  the  resurrection  and  the  day 
of  judgment;  they  afiirm  that,  when  the  corpse  is  laid  in 
the  grave,  a  heavenly  spirit  gives  it  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  two  examining  angels,  who,  the  moment  they  come, 
demand  of  the  deceased,  whether  he  believed  in  the  unity  of 
God  and  the  mission  of  Mahomed  ?  If  he  answers  properly, 
the  body  is  suffered  to  rest  in  peace^  and  is  refreshed  by  the 
air  of  paradise;  if  not,  his  torture^  commences,  and  con- 
to  AbxBham  $  and  the  other  four,  being  the  Pentateoch,  the  Pnhns,  the 
G«epeL|  and  the  Koran,  were  suooessively  delivered  to  Motes,  David,  Jetus, 
and  Mahomed ;  which  last  being  the  seal  of  the  prophets,  those  revelations 
are  now  closed,  and  no  more  are  to  be  expected.  All  these  divine  books, 
eaoept  the  four  last,  they  agree  to  be  now  entirely  lost,  and  their  contents 
wnknown,  thoogh  the  Sabians  have  several  books  which  they  attribute  to 
■one  of  the  antediluvian  prophets ;  and  of  those  four,  the  Pentateuch, 
Plsalms,  and  Oospel,  they  say,  have  undergone  so  many  alterations  and  cor- 
itqitions,  that,  ^ough  there  may  possibly  be  some  part  of  the  true  word  of 
Ood  therein,  yet  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  present  copies  in  the  hands 
W  the  Jews  and  Christians.'*— Sale's  Preliminary  Ditcourttj  p.  97* 

The  learned  author,  from  whom  the  above  is  quoted,  says,  (p.  98,)  that 
^  the  Mahomedans  have  a  Gospel  in  Arabic  attributed  to  St.  Barnabas, 
wherein  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  is  related  in  a  manner  very  different 
frma  what  we  find  in  the  true  Gospel,  and  correspondent  to  those  traditions 
which  Mahomed  has  followed  in  his  Koran.'*  I  made  every  inquiry  for 
this  Ckwpel  when  in  Persia,  but  never  could  find  it.  I  do  not  believe  the 
inhabitants  possess  it,  or  the  Pentateuch,  complete. 

'  Their  numbers,  according  to  one  tradition,  are  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
lonr  thousand :  another  author  states  them  at  only  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  thousand. 

^  ^  When  a  corpse  is  laid  in  the  grave,  they  say  he  is  received  by  an 
angel,  who  gives  him  notice  of  the  coming  of  the  two  examiners ;  which  are 
two  black  livid  angels,  of  a  terrible  appearance,  named  Monker  and  Nakir* 
These  order  the  dead  person  to  sit  upright,  and  examine  him  concerning 
hit  faith,  as  to  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  missi(m  of  Mahomed :  if  he 
answer  rightly,  they  suffer  the  body  to  rest  in  peace,  and  it  is  refreshed  by 
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tinues  till  he  reoeivet  his  fiiud  doom  %t  the  day  of  ji 
ment. 

The  8oul  is  separated  from  the  body  by  the  angel  of  death ; 
but  the  souls  of  prophets  only  are  at  once  admitted  into  p^ 
radise;  those  of  all  others  remain  in  an  intermediate  state  o£ 
bliss  or  misery,  according  to  their  merits  K 

The  period  of  the  resurrection  is  known  to  Ood  only. 
Mahomed  has  informed  his  followersi  that  even  the  angd 
Gabriel*  when  he  interrogated  him,  confessed  his  ignorano^ 
on  that  point.  It  will  be  preceded  by  many  terrible  signal 
but  even  these  will  leave  the  hour  uncertain.  ^^  On  the  day 
of  resurrection,^  (to  use  the  words  q£  Mahomed,)  '^  the 
whole  earth  shall  be  but  a  handful  to  the  Almighty ;  ao^ 
the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  in  his  right  hand.  Tk^ 
trumpet  shall  be  sounded ;  and  whoever  are  in  heaven,  ami 
whoever  are  on  earth,  shall  expire.  It  shall  sound  again, 
and  all  shall  arise  and  look  up.""  Then,  according  to  the 
text'  of  the  Koran,  God  will  proceed  to  judgment;  and 


tlia  air  of  paradise ;  but  if  not,  they  beat  him  on  the  templet 
macet  till  he  roars  out  for  anguish  so  loud,  that  he.is  heard  by  all  from 
to  West,  except  men  and  geniL    They  then  press  the  earth  on  the 
whidi  is  gnawed  and  stung  till  the  resurrection  by  ninety-nine 
with  se^en  heads  each ;  or,  as  others  say,  their  sins  will  become  rt 
beasts,  the  grievous  ones  stinging  like  dragons,  the  smaller  like 
and  the  others  like  serpents ;  ciraimstances  which  some  understand  ia  a 
figurative  sense.** — Sale*8  Preliminary  DUcourse^  p.  100. 

*  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 

^  These  signs  are  described  at  length  by  Pocock,  and  in  Sale's  PreUmiiifli^ 
Discourse.  They  include  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  West ;  the  spyeaniMi 
of  a  smoke  which  shall  fill  the  earth ;  the  eruption  of  Gog  and  Ma^ogt  tl^ 
speaking  of  beasts  and  birds,  &c. 

*  In  the  text  of  the  Koran,  two  sounds  of  the  trumpet  are  alone  OMi^ 
tioned  1  but  the  orthodox  Mahomedans,  on  the  ground  of  traditiona,  believe 
there  will  be  three.  The  first  is  called  the  blast  of  oonstemation,  frosD  tki 
horror  it  will  strike  into  all  that  exist.  The  second  they  call  the  Uael  ti 
examination,  at  the  sound  of  which  all  that  live  wiU  die,  even  the  angel  of 
death  himself.  The  third  and  last  sound  is  termed  the  blast  of  resorreetMi 
At  whieh  all  will  revive.  The  last  will  be  sounded  forty  years  after  tke 
aeooad  by  the  ai^el  Israfeel,  who,  with  Gabriel  and  Michael,  shall  be  rsstanj 
lo  Ufe,  and  tuad  upon  tha  rock  of-  the  Temple  of  Jemsalenu    Far  a  M 
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levery  soul  will  be  rewarded  aocorcfing  to  that  which  it  has 
wrought  Unbelievers  will  be  sent  to  hell,  to  dwell  there 
for  ever ;  and  the  faithful  "*  will  be  admitted  into  paradise. 

The  pains  of  hell  are  described  at  great  length  in  th^ 
Koran  and  the  traditions.  Mahomed  appears  to  have  de- 
sired to  terrify  his  followers  by  pictures  of  the  most  horrid 
sirfTering.  There  are  degrees  of  torture  ordained  for  every 
descripticm  of  guilt ;  but  the  slightest  punishment  awarded 
to  a  sinner,  is  to  have  his  feet  shod  with  shoes  of  fire,  '<  the 
fervor  of  which  will  cause  his  skull  to  boil  like  a  cauldron  **  C* 
but  infidels  alone  are  to  suffer  these  pains  for  ever.  Those 
iriio  have  professed  the  religion  of  Mahomed,  after  a  period 
of  expiation,  are  to  be  released  from  hell,  and  admitted  into 
paradise.  A  narrow  bridge,  Ool- Aruf  ^,  divides  the  mansion 
of  pain  and  suffering  from  that  of  joy  and  eternal  bliss.  The 
bridge  Itself  forms  a  part  on  whidi  those  will  remain  whose 
good  and  bad  deeds  are  equally  balanced.  Another  bridge 
ealled  Ool-Serat  passes  over  the  centre  of  hell,  and  Is  finer 
Aan  a  hair,  and  sharper  than  a  sword ;  over  it  all  mankind 
must  pass :  the  virtuous  and  good  will  proceed  with  ease 
and  with  the  swiftness  of  Ughtning;  but  the  wicked,  in  at- 
tenpting  to  (cUow  them,  will  fall  into  the  bottomless  pit. 

Taking  the  form  of  the  heavens  from  the  system  of 
Ptolemy^,  Mahomed  places  his  paradise  in  the  seventh 

•Doount  of  tbe  mode  in  which  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  effected,  see 
8Al«*t  Preliminary  Discoune,  p.  1 10. 

*"  Ood,  it  is  said,  will  come  in  clouds,  attended  by  his  angels,  to  judge 
mankind,  for  whom  Mahomed  will  become  intercessor  after  that  office  has 
beeo  refused  by  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Jesus;  who  shall  beg  deli- 
Terance  only  for  their  own  souls. — Sai.e*8  Preluniuarp  Discoursfy  p.  1 15, 

■^  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  122. 

*  Ool-Aruf  may  be  translated  *"*"  the  partition,**  as  it  is  derived  from  tlwe 
Arabic  verb  a  rafa,  ^^  to  part.** 

'  The  writings  of  this  celebrated  astronomer,  who  is  conjectured  to  have 
bMn  bom  about  the  year  seventy  of  the  Christian  era,  were  translated  into 
Arabic ;  and  this  work,  the  Almagestum,  has  continued  for  seventeen  oen- 
Uicies  to  be  deemed  the  true  system  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  the  greateit 
part  of  the  Asiatic  world. 
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heaven.  At  its  entrance  is  a  delicious  fountain 4,  one  cup 
of  the  waters  of  which  would  allay  thirst  for  ever.  The 
soil  is  said  to  be  musk  and  saffron  ;  its  stones,  pearls  aod 
jacinths ;  the  walls  of  its  palaces  are  enriched  with  gold  aod 
silver;  and  the  trunks  of  all  its  trees  are  of  gold.  Among 
these  the  chief  is  called  Tuba,  or  '^  the  tree  of  happineaB/* 
which  stands  in  the  palace  of  Mahomed;  and  a  branchy 
bearing  dehcious  fruit',  reaches  to  the  dwelling  of  every 
believer.  From  the  root  of  this  extraordinary  tree,  the 
shade  of  which  extends  further  than  the  swiftest  horse  could 
gallop  in  a  hundred  years,  flow  rivers'  of  milk,  of  wine,  and 
of  honey;  and  the  bowers  of  paradise  are  refreshed*  by 
numberless  streams  and  fountains,  with  pebbles  of  rufaiei 
and  emeralds,  beds  of  camphire  and  musk,  and  banks  ct 
saflron.  But  all  these  glories  are  eclipsed  by  the  beautifiil 
houries,  the  enjoyment  of  whose  charms  is  the  great  rewud 
promised  to  the  faithful.  Their  prophet  assured  then, 
that  they  should  repose  on  couches  covered  with  silk  inter- 
woven with  gold,  and  be  surrounded  with  fruit  gardens, 
refreshed  with  pure  streams  and  inhabited  by  beauteous 
black-eyed  damsels,  whose  complexions  are  Uke  rubies  and 
pearls,  and  whose  eyes  shall  never  wander  to  any  but  their 

4  This  fountain  if  called  **  the  pond  of  Mahomed,*'  and  is  a  mondi^ 
journey  in  compass. — Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  126. 

'  This  tree  is  laden  with  pomegranates,  g^pes,  dates,  and  other  fruita  4f 
surprising  bigness,  and  of  tastes  unknown  to  mortals.  If  a  man  desire  t» 
eat  of  any  particular  fruit,  it  will  immediately  be  presented  to  him.  If  ke 
prefer  flesh,  roasted  birds  will  appear  on  its  branches,  and  its  boughs  wfll 
bend  to  meet  his  extended  hand.  This  tree  will  also  furnish  the  fiuthlat 
with  fine  horses  richly  accoutred  to  ride  upon,  which  will  burst  forth 
its  fruit. — Salens  Preliminary  Discourse,  vol.  i.  p.  127> 

*  The  most  celebrated  of  these  was  Kooser,  or  ^^  the  stream  of  life  ;**i 
the  waters  of  which  the  fountain  of  Mahomed  at  the  entrance  of 
was  filled. 

*  **  Therein  are  rivers  of  incorruptible  water ;  and  rivers  of  mflk,  tht 
taste  whereof  changeth  not ;  and  rivers  of  wine,  pleasant  unto  thoee  wha 
drink ;  and  rivers  of  darified  honey :  and  therein  shall  they  have  pknty  if 
an  kinds  of  fruits ;  and  pardon  from  the  Lord.'*-*iroraii,  voL  ii«  diap.  sdffl* 
p.  3S6. 
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basbands".  *'  They  who  approach  near  to  God/'  the 
prophet  adds,  ^*  shall  dwell  in  gardens  of  delight ;  reposing 
<Hi  couches  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones;  sitting 
opposite  to  one  another  thereon.  Youths^  who  shall  con- 
tinue in  their  bloom  for  ever,  shall  go  round  about  to  attend 
them,  with  goblets,  and  beakers,  and  a  cup  of  flowing  wine ; 
their  heads  shall  not  ache  by  drinking  the  same,  neither 
shall  their  reason  be  disturbed ;  and  with  fruits  of  the  sorts 
which  they  shall  choose,  and  the  flesh  of  birds  of  the  kind 
which  they  shall  desire.  And  there  shall  accompany  them 
fSur  damsels,  having  large  black  eyes,  resembling  pearls  hid- 
den in  their  shells,  as  a  reward  for  that  which  they  shall 
have  wrought.  They  shall  not  hear  therein  any  vain  dis- 
oourse,  or  any  charge  of  sin ;  but  only  the  salutation.  Peace ! 
peace*  r 

•  The  meanest  among  the  faithful  will  have  seventy-two 
houries  of  paradise,  besides  the  wives  ^  which  he  had  in  this 
world.  He  will  inhabit  a  *tent  of  precious  stones,  and  live 
on  the  most  delicious  viands.  His  garments  and  furniture 
will  be  proportioned  to  the  magnificence  of  his  condition ; 
to  enable  him  to  enjoy  all  these  blessings,  he  will  possess 
efemal  youth ;  all  his  desires  will  be  granted  the  moment 
they  are  formed ;  and,  that  no  sense  may  be  ungratified, 
his  ears  will  be  delighted  by  the  voice  of  angels,  and  the 
songs  of  the  daughters  of  paradise.  Even  the  trees  will 
cdebrate  the  divine  praises,  with  a  harmony  far  exceeding 
**  what  man  hath  ever  heard." 

This  is  only  a  picture  of  the  delights  which  await  the 
lowest  among  the  blessed :  for  the  reward  of  purer  faith 
and  higher  virtue,  the  Prophet,  copying  the  very  expres- 
sion of  Scripture,  has  promised  enjoyments,  ^*  which  the 

■  Koran,  chap.  Iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  399. 

*■  Koran,  chap.  Ivi.     Salens  Translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  401. 

J  It  is  a  vulgar  mistake  to  suppose  that  Mahomed  denied  females  to  have 
sovilfl,  or  excluded  them  from  paradise :  he  has,  however,  given  them  no 
higher  rank  in  the  regions  of  hliss  than  in  tliis  world.  They  are  stiU  only 
esteemed  as  they  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  men. 

Vol.  II.  Q 
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eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  hath  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive'." 

The  paradiie  of  Mahomed  was  not  an  invention  of  bit 
own :  he  borrowed  much  of  it  from  the  Jews,  the  ParsumaS 
and  the  Hindus ;  and  some  from  the  Christians.     The  Jewi 
had  planted  the  mansion  of  the  blessed  in  the  seventh  hea« 
ven,  and  had  furnished  it  with  beautiful  gardens.     Tha 
magi  had  peopled  it  with  the  Hoorani  Behesht,  or  the 
houries  of  paradise,  who  are  the  black-eyed  vir^ns  of  the 
Koran.     The  wonders  of  the  Hindu  abode  of  bliss  appev 
almost  literally  copied.    Its  celestial  gunga  or  sacred  stream ; 
its  ftpsfiras,  or  heavenly  nymphs ;  its  tarucalpa,  or  tree  of 
desire,  dispensing  delicious  fiiiits,  exquisite  viands,  and  ridi 
vestments ;  all  find  their  place  in  the  paradise  of  the  pro* 
phet.    The  mansion  prepared  for  the  good  is  metaphoriodll]f 
described  in  the  Christian  volumes,  as  a  glorious  and  iiM|g- 
nificent  city,  built  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  with  twdft 
gates ;  through  the  streets  of  which  run  the  water  of  fift^ 
that  flows  past  the  tree  of  life,  which  bears  various  finiitib 
and  has  leaves  of  a  healing  virtue  K    Jesus  also  had  said 
that  the  blessed  should  eat  and  drink  at  his  tablet :  but' 
when  Mahomed  borrowed  from  this  description  of  futim 
felicity,  he  rejected  the  doctrine,  that  the  inhabitants  of  tUs 
world,  in  the  resurrection,  **  neither  marry,  nor  are  gins 
in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven^.'*    A 
sensual  paradise,  in  which  man  is  to  derive  his  chief  felioitf 
from  continuing  to   indulge  the  passions  of  his  pieicnt 
nature,  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  religion.     Nume- 
rous passages  in  the  Koran  place  this  beyond  doubt;  and 

■  Sftle*!  Preliminary  Diiooune,  p.  132. 

■  The  Hoorani  Behesht,  or  ^*  black ^yed  nymphs**  of  paradise,  are  nn- 
tioned  in  the  Saddir ;  and  Hyde,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  ancient  religioo  «f 
Persia,  page  265,  states,  that  the  diarge  of  them  was  oommittad  to  dM 
angel  Zamyad. 

^  Revdations,  chap.  zzL  xziL 

«  Luke,  chi4>.  jziL  rerse  30. 

*  St.  Matthew,  chap.  sxiL  rent  30. 
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tbough  eoac^Q  of  his  followeiw  have  revolted  at  so  gross  a 
dopUioe,  the  orthodox  continue  to  believe  in  its  literal  s^ne 
•U  their  prophet  has  said  about  the  future  state  of  rewafd 
and  punishment. 

Th^  Mahomedans  believe  that  the  whole  brute  oreatim 
will  be  assembled  at  the  resurrection,  and  that  aiWr  the  weak 
Imto  been  allowed  to  take  vengeance  on  the  strong*  for  the 
ilfjiiries  they  have  received  from  them,  they  will  be  redu^sed 
to  duBt,  The  genii  will  be  judged,  like  meq,  according  to 
tlmr  actions,  The  bad  will  be  condemn^  to  the  iof^mal 
l^fKHis,  and  the  good  will  have  a  delightful  dwelling  on  %h» 
V^fge  of  paradise  *". 

jpredestination  is  inculcated  in  the  Koran,  in  which  God 
ii  declared  to  have  said,  '*  The  fate  of  every  man  bav^  wd 
bound  about  his  neck  ^^  This  verse  has  given  rise  to  nu*- 
infTDUS  disputes.  It  has  been  contended,  that  its  literal 
ienie  would  be  at  variance  with  the  justice  of  the  Creator  ] 
und  the  most  orthodox  have  concurred^  that  it  only  applies 
tQ  man  in  his  spiritual  state '»  Notwithstanding,  the  belief 
of  this  doctrine  is  general  over  all  Mahomedan  nations,  and 
ita  eSeetM  are  very  visible.  Blind  fatality  renders  men  alike 
illfeiifible  to  the  beauty  of  virtue,  or  the  deformity  of  vioOt 
Hhtfy  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  with  patience  and  re« 
flgmtion,  because  they  deemed  them  pre-ordained  and  qn- 
aToidable.  They  are  courageous  in  battle,  from  the  same 
iQOCive ;  and  this  doctrine  was  probably  first  taught  by  the 
warKke  prophet,  with  a  view  of  producing  that  effect  on  his 

ibUowers. 

Among  the  points  of  form  or  observance,  the  first  is 
prayer,  which  is  denominated  ^'  the  pillar  of  faith.^  This 
duty  is  often  inculcated  in  the  Koran  *".  <<  Glorify  God 
wbn  the  evening  overtaketh  you,  and  when  ye  rise  in  the 
mormng:  and  unto  him  be  praise  in  heaven  and  earth;  and 

*  Salens  Preliminary  Disoaurse,  p.  114. 

'  Sale's  Koran,  chap.  xvii. 

■  D'Obason's  Ottoman  Empire,  vol.  tH.  p.  131. 

^  Sale*!  KorsQs  chap,  xnu 
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at  sunset^  and  when  ye  rest  at  noon  ^'**  This,  in  its  literal 
acceptation,  appears  only  to  command  four  times  of  daily 
prayer :  but  a  slight  difference  in  the  signiiScadon  of  the 
words  has  led  the  expounders  of  the  sacred  law  to  decide 
that  five  were  meant ;  and  every  true  believer  is  summoned 
by  the  public  criers  to  pay  his  devoUons  five  times  a  day, 
with  his  face  turned  towards  the  Temple  of  Mecca.  Ablu* 
tions,  which  are  enjoined  on  almost  all  occasions,  are  pecu- 
liarly necessary  at  the  moment  of  prayer;  the  purity  of 
body  is  essential,  as  an  emblem  of  that  purity  of  mind  with 
which  man  ought  to  address  his  Creator.  Rich  clothes  and 
ornaments  are  to  be  laid  aside :  these  trappings  of  earthly 
▼anity  and  power  inspire  a  pride  inconsistent  with  that  hu- 
mility with  which  a  supplicant  should  address  the  Almighty. 
Women  are  not  allowed  to  join  in  the  public  prayers  at  tibe 
mosques.  They  are  to  offer  up  their  devotions  at  home ;  or^ 
if  they  attend  the  place  of  public  worship,  it  must  be  when 
the  male  sex  are  not  there.  This  practice  is  founded  on  the 
traditionary  sayings  of  the  prophet,  and  confirms  that  infe- 
riority and  seclusion  to  which  the  female  sex  are  doomed^. 

In  the  usage  and  form  of  prayer,  Mahomed  copied  the 
Jews,  even  to  the  position  of  the  body :  but  though  he 
garded  Jerusalem  as  a  sacred  city,  he  taught  his  folio 
that  a  superior  sanctity  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Mecca; 
towards  which  he  directed  them  to  turn  when  they  offered 
up  their  supplications  to  God.    In  this  reverence  to  Meociy 

'  The  appointed  times  of  prayer  are :— 1st,  in  the  morning  before  iaiiite; 
3d,  when  noon  is  past ;  3d,  in  the  afternoon,  before  sunset ;  4th,  id  tbe 
evening,  after  sunset,  hut  while  day  remains  ;  5th,  when  day  is  doted,  \mi 
before  the  first  watch  of  night. 

Sale,  (rol.ii.  p.  245,)  in  a  note  on  the  translation  of  this  part  of  the  Idt, 
makes  the  following  remark :  *^  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  fire  times  «f 
prayer  are  intended  in  this  passage.  The  evening,  including  the  time  boik 
of  the  prayer  of  sunset  and  of  the  evening  prayer  properly  so  called  ;  and 
the  word  I  have  rendered  at  sunset,  marking  the  hour  of  afternoon  prayer, 
since  it  may  be  applied  also  to  the  time  a  little  before  sunset." 

^  Sale  observes,  on  the  authority  of  a  Mahomedan  doctor  of  emincBflS, 
that  the  moslems  thought  the  presence  of  females  inspired  a  diflfcfent  kiai 
of  derotioa  firixn  that  raqoired  In  the  worship  of  God, 
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Mahomed  accommodated  his  doctrine  to  local  prejudices, 
and  to  the  superstition  of  the  Arabians :  they  had  long  paid 
thdr  devotions  at  the  temple  in  that  city,  which  became  hal- 
lowed in  the  eyes  of  the  Mah(»nedan  world,  from  being  the 
Imth-place  of  their  prophet. 

Charity  is  imposed  by  his  religion  on  every  Mahomedan. 
There  are  two  descriptions  of  alms :  the  one  obligatoiy ,  the 
other  voluntaiy.  What  can  be  legally  demanded  amounts 
to  two  and  a-half  per  cent.  ^  on  the  principal  of  the  estate; 
but  it  can  only  be  claimed  from  those  who  have  a  certain 
sum,  and  who  have  been  in  possession  of  the  property  sub- 
ject to  it  upwards  of  eleven  months.  This  legal  ahns^  which 
is  termed  zukat,  which  was  rigorously  exacted  by  the  pro* 
phet;  who  employed  it  in  relieving  the  poor,  and  in  main- 
taining"^ those  who  served  him  in  his  wars.  When  the 
idigion  spread  9  this  tax  was  found  to  be  not  only  difficult 
to  collect,  but  unequal  and  invidious.  It  has  in  consequence 
been  generally  abandoned.  Men  are  left  to  their  consciences ; 
but  the  obligation  of  charity  is  so  strongly  enforced,  that 
&w  strict  Mahomedans  evade  this  sacred  duty ;  which  is 
reocmmiended  not  only  in  the  Koran  and  traditions,  but  by 
all  the  writers  on  their  law,  as  one  of  the  most  certain 
means  of  obtaining  respect  on  earth  and  eternal  happiness  in 
heaven:  *^  Prayer,"  says  one  of  the  caliphs",  **  carries  us 
half  way  to  God ;  fasting  brings  us  to  the  door  of  his  pa- 
laoe ;  and  alms  procures  us  admission  °." 

The  Mahomedans  are  enjoined  fasting  as  a  sacred  duty. 
They  are  taught  that  in  the  month  of  Ramazan  God  sent 

1  The  zukat,  or  legal  alms,  !s  one  in  forty,  or  two  and  a-half  per  cent. 
It  ia  oonunanded  to  be  paid  on  cattle,  sheep,  money,  com,  fruits,  and  on  all 
wares  that  are  sold.  There  are  many  different  opinions  among  Mahomedan 
doctors  about  the  proportion  and  mode  in  which  it  should  be  collected  on 
property  of  various  kinds. 

"■  The  khums,  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  spoil  of  infidels,  which  was  always 
•et  aside  for  the  use  of  Mahomed,  formed  with  the  xukat  the  whole  of  his 
rerenixe,  and  that  of  his  immediate  successors. 

%  Onuur  Ebn  Abdool  Azeez. 

*  Sale*8  FreUminary  Piscoune,  p.  146* 
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the  Kohm  from  heaven;  during  that  ttionth,  eveij  true 
believer  must  refhdn  from  day-break  till  subset^  from  eatings 
drittkihg^  and  all  sensual  gratifications.  None  afe  exetnpli 
but  travellers^  sick  persons,  women  with  child,  or  thoae  who 
are  giving  suck;  and  even  these  are  required  to  make 
amends  tat  their  involuntary  neglect,  by  (listing  at  aolne 
other  period,  or  by  giving  extraordinary  alms  to  the  poor. 

The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  enjoined  on  all  who  can  pe^i 
Ibrm  it>*.  The  sacred  temple  at  which  they  pay  their  devi>* 
tiods  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  Caaba»  a 
square  stone  buildings  is  the  part  of  it  which  is  moat  re« 
veredw  It  was  prt)bably  built  by  the  idolatrous  AtMtxm 
for  their  idols)  but  the  Mahomedans  are  instructed  to 
think  that  God,  in  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  Adaa^ 
kt  fall  hx^m  heaven  a  model  of  the  holy  buUding,  the  ra* 
semblance  ol  which  our  first  father  had  seen  in  panidK»« 
Adam  was  wont  to  turn  towards  the  representation  of  tfaa 
cekatial  temple,  when  he  prayed:  his  son^  Seth,  buih  a 
house  of  the  same  fotm^  of  stone  and  clay.  This  was  dt» 
stroyed  by  the  deluge,  rebuilt  by  Abraham,  and  his  son, 
Ishmael,  on  the  same  spot,  and  of  a  similar  shi^,  whidi  he 
was  enabled  to  do  from  having  its  dimensions  explained  to 
him  by  a  divine  revelation^. 

The  celebrated  black  stone ''  within  the  Caaba  is  an  objed 
of  the  greatest  veneration;  every  pilgrim  kisses  it,  and  hean 

P  8lUe*8  Koran^  diap.  iil.  Erery  person  in  to  perform  the  pilgrlkBkge 
who  has  a  beast  to  ride  upon,  and  who  can  supply  himself  with  profiiif 
tor  the  journey.  Ool-Sha^ei  says,  tliose  who  have  money,  if  they  oaniwl 
go,  should  perform  this  journey  hy  deputy.  3Ialik  thinks  all  who  hm 
strength  aaflioient  should  f(o  to  Mecea  t  but  Ool-Haneefa  deems  bock 
and  health  of  body  requisite,  before  it  can  be  deemed  obligatory* 

^  6ale*s  Prelimiiiary  Disooume,  p.  156. 

'  This  celebrated  stone  is  set  in  silver,  and  fixed  in  the  south-east 
of  the  temple.  It  is  deemed  one  of  the  precious  stones  of  paradise  thai 
to  the  earth  with  Adam^  lieing' preserved  at  the  deluge,  the  anfpel  Gabriel 
brought  it  to  Abrahaan  when  he  was  building  the  Caaba.  It  w«s  at  fiiH 
white,  they  say,  but  its  surface  has  beoome  black  from  coming  in  contact 
with  those  who  are  impure  and  sinful.  Many  other  fablit  are  toU  ef  tkii 
object  of  idolitroiis  worship. 
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of  its  extiBordinary  history  and  wonderful  properties.  An- 
other stone,  hardly  less  sacred,  is  shown  at  a  spot  called  the 
Talaoe  of  Abraham,  where  the  devout  visitor  is  told  to 
observe  the  prints  of  that  patriarch^s  footsteps,  made  when 
he  came  to  see  his  son;  and  his  attention  is  particularly 
directed  to  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem,  which  burst  forth  at 
the  command  of  God  to  relieve  the  drooping  Hagar,  when 
ihe  thought  the  in&nt  Ishmael  to  the  barren  plains  of 
Anbia*. 

The  Temple  of  Mecca  has  since  been  enlarged  and  oma- 
iDC&ted  by  the  piety  and  munificence  of  Mahomedan  sove- 
reigns, and  is  annually  crowded  with  pilgrims^  from  every 
ngion  to  which  the  faith  has  extended.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  give  a  minute  description  of  all  the  fomil 
dF  this  important  ceremony ;  the  enemies  of  the  religion  have 
justly  described  them  as  closely  aUied  to  idolatry  and  super- 
stitioiL  Mahomed  probably  compromised  with  his  first 
eootverts:  when  he  discovered  that  he  could  not  withdraw 
diem  ficom  their  habitual  veneration  to  the  place  of  devotion 
of  their  fathers,  he  conciliated  them  by  adopting  this  sacred 
olgect  of  their  afiection  and  reverence ;  and  was  satisfied, 
If  he  could  transfer  their  adoration  from  their  idob  to  the 
true  Grod,  that  they  should  retain  a  small  portion  of  the 
Dunmnery  of  their  former  worship. 

Both  wine  and  games  of  chance  are  forbidden  by  the 
Koran,  on  the  ground  that  their  sinfulness  is  greater  than 
their  use^.  Mahomed  also  forbad  his  followers  to  eat  the 
Uood  of  animals,  the  flesh  of  swine^  or  of  any  creature  that 
died  of  itself.  Among  the  ancient  Arabians,  four  months 
of  the  year  were  deemed  so  sacred,  that  all  wars  ceased. 
JCahomed  commanded  his  followers  to  preserve  this  usage, 
if  their  enemies  did;  but  under  all  circumstances  he  autho- 
tiled  instant  retaliation  of  attack.     It  cannot  be  surprising 

*  Sale's  Prdimiiiary  Disooune,  vol,  i.  p^  157. 

*  For  8  fall  aoooimt  of  the  pilgrimage,  see  Sale*ft  Preliminary  Disooorse. 
■  Sofwi,  chap.  iL 
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that  an  ordination  so  difficult  to  observe,  and  so  easy  to 
evade,  should  have  met  with  little  attention.  Obedience 
may  often  have  been  ^ven  to  this  institution  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  from  piety. 

Friday  ^  is  the  day  appointed  by  Mahomed  on  which  hif 
followers  are  to  assemble  at  the  mosques  to  attend  prayer^; 
but  is  not,  like  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  « 
day  of  rest.  The  people  assemble  in  the  mosques;  the 
Koran  is  read  and  expounded  by  the  priests ;  and  the  day, 
from  this  ceremony,  has  a  sacred  character ;  but  it  pasMi 
unmarked  by  any  other  observance  than  attending  puUic 
worship ". 

The  fast  of  Ramazan,  and  the  cause  of  its  instituticot 
Sftve  been  mentioned.  The  Mahomedans  have  two  festivals, 
which  European  writers  term  the  greater  and  lesser  Bairam. 
The  first  commences  the  day  after  the  fast  of  Ramazan,  and 
is  called  the  £ed-ul-Fitr,  or  ^^  the  festival  after  abstinence.** 
The  second,  which  begins  on  the  10th  of  Zilhadge,  is  termed 
the  £ed-ul-Eoorban  %  or  ^^  feast  of  sacrifice,^  and  is  insti* 

*  Various  causes  are  assigned  for  Friday  1>eing  fixed  by  Mahomed  m  m 
day  of  public  prayer.  Some  say  it  was  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Aledinah; 
others,  that  the  day  received  its  name  from  one  of  Mahomed^s  ancestonii 
because  on  it  the  people  assembled  before  him.  It  is  also  affirmed  that  it 
was  declared  sacred,  because,  according  to  the  Mahomedans,  God  finiihdl 
the  creation  on  that  day. — Sale's  Koran,  vol.  ii.  p.  425,  note. 

7  Sale's  Koran,  voL  ii.  p.  425. 

*  Though  Friday  is  the  day  set  apart  for  public  worship,  it  is  not  the  only 
one  on  which  that  is  performed.  The  mos(iucs  are  always  open;  and  the 
Paish.NAmaz,  or  officiating  priest,  attends  three  times  every  day  at  that  t* 
which  he  belongs — before  the  sun  rises,  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  snotet. 
Those  who  are  very  exact  in  performing  their  religious  duties  acoompmy 
him.  The  priest  says  his  prayers  in  the  mosqui*s,  as  in  private,  in  an  insi* 
dible  tone :  the  people,  who  stand  behind  him,  also  pray  in  silence.  Onet 
every  day  the  Paish.Namaz  should  preach  froni  the  pulpit  for  half  an  hov 
or  more ;  but  on  Friday  this  duty  is  obligatory,  lie  takes  for  his  text  a  vent 
from  the  Koran,  or  from  one  of  the  books  of  traditions,  and  expounds  ha 
meaning  to  the  people.  If  the  mosque  be  ^mall,  there  is  only  one  Futh« 
N4maz,  or  priest ;  when  large,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  two  or  thrae, 
and  they  all  perform  the  religious  ser^'ice  at  the  same  time. 

*  The  10th  of  Zilhadge  is  the  day  appointed  for  slaying  the  Tictimt  by 
the  pilgrims  at  Mecca. 
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tuted  in  commemoration  of  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac* 
The  rite  of  circumcision  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Koran. 
It  is  considered  as  an  act  of  imitative  practice^,  founded  on 
the  example  of  the  disciples^  but  not  on  that  of  the  prophet 
himself*^.  It  may  be  omitted  where,  from  the  age  of  the 
convert  or  any  other  cause^  there  might  be  danger  from  the 
operation ;  but  it  is  seldom  neglected.  It  is  deemed  the 
outward  mark  of  a  true  believer ;  and  the  very  fear  that  his 
corpse  might  in  a  day  of  slaughter  be  confounded  with  in« 
fidels,  and  thus  be  denied  the  holy  rites  of  sepulture,  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  every  man  who  professes  the  faith,  anxious 
for  its  performance. 

The  Koran,  which  condsts  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
diapters,  was  not  produced  at  once ;  and  unbelievers  may 
admire  the  policy  which  led  to  its  gradual  appearance. 
Mahomed  early  taught  his  disciples  that  it  was  sent  entire 
from  God  to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the  hands  of  the  angel 
Gabriel^,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  him  in  detached 
portions  ^  Between  the  first  revelation  and  the  last, twenty- 
three  years  intervened;  and  the  Prophet  declared,  that 
during  this  whole  time  he  held  a  continual  intercourse  with 
Gabriel,  and  was  wont  to  dictate  to  a  writer  the  different 
diapters,  as  that  angel  brought  them  to  him.  No  mode 
could  have  been  better  calculated  to  preserve  and  to  promote 
his  power.  He  was  at  once  the  civil  ruler  and  the  military 
leader  of  his  followers ;  and  he  drew  at  pleasure,  from  a 
flcmrce  which  they  deemed  divine,  those  laws  and  mandates 
which  were  to  regulate  their  lives,  and  to  excite  them  to 

^  It  WHS  taken  from  the  Jews ;  and  Mahomedans  believe  that  it  was  first 
iaititated  by  Abraham. 

o  Mahomed  is  said  to  have  been  bom  circumcised. 

*  This  took  place  on  the  night  of  OoUKadr,  or  *'  the  night  of  power,  or 
^my.**  It  is  believed  to  be  that  between  the  23rd  and  24th  of  Ramazan ; 
bat  3f  ahomedan  doctors  are  not  agreed  about  this  date,  except  that  it  was 
during  the  month  of  Ramazan,  the  whole  of  which  is  deemed  sacred  on 
aooount  of  this  auspicious  event. 

*  The  Koran  was  not  even  sent  in  chapters,  but  in  small  portions,  several 
of  which  are  often  mduded  in  one  chapter. 
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actions  of  virtue  and  valour.  To  guard  against  the  enon 
of  precipitation,  he  inculcated,  that  the  commands  he  ro- 
cdved  from  the  Almighty  were  sometimes  revoked;  and 
he  also  warned  true  believers  against  literally  interpreting 
all  the  passages  in  the  Koran.  Some  parts  were  to  be  uii* 
derstood  as  they  were  written;  while  others  were  to  be 
taken  in  a  figurative  sense '.  By  these  precautions  he  ww 
prepared  to  evade  every  charge  of  inconastency  or  of  £dM 
prophecy. 

Mahomed  was  possessed  of  a  graceful  person,  of  ready 
eloquence,  of  courage,  and  of  wisdom.  In  the  state  he 
found  his  country  in,  the  means  taken  by  this  extraordinaiy 
man  to  propagate  his  doctrine  and  establish  his  power  oould 
hardly  fail;  and  even  his  enemies  must  admit,  that  he 
entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Arabians,  when  he  first  prodaimed 
his  mission,  were  ignorant  idolaters,  whose  superstition  was 
disgraced  by  the  grossest  and  most  inhuman  usages  '.  Th^ 
were  divided  at  home  and  despised  abroad.  By  adopting 
his  religion,  they  learnt  to  pay  exclusive  adoration  to  oot 
true  and  only  God ;  and  they  obtained  a  strength  from  that 
political  union,  which  was  the  consequence  of  their  comiiMMl 
creed,  that  enabled  them  to  become  masters  of  the  fiuicit 
portion  of  the  globe. 

The  Koran  is  written  in  the  purest  Arabic,  and  is  deemed 
by  Mahomedans  o(  such  surpassing  beauty  and  eloquesoe^ 
that  they  consider  it  impossible  an  uninspired  human  being 

The  following  passage  in  the  Koran  exemplifies  its  character  in  ^k 


'^  There  is  no  God  but  he,  the  mighty,  the  wise.  It  is  he  who  hath 
down  unto  thee  the  book,  wherein  are  some  verses  clear  to  be  ondenlood ; 
they  are  the  foundation  of  the  book  ;  and  others  are  parabolical.  BiU  tbcy 
whose  hearts  are  perverse  will  follow  that  which  is  parabolical  tkeran, 
of  knr  schism,  and  a  desire  of  the  interpretation  thereof;  yet  none 
the  interpretatioB  thereof  except  €k)d.**— Sale's  Earai^  voL  L  chafft.  liL 
p.  63. 
*  Female  infanticide  ww  oominoQ  over  all  Arabia,  and  it  frequflatly  i»* 
rdbated  in  the  Konn. 
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ihould  have  ooittpoaed  it.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
oAeri  diould  view  dther  the  language  or  the  contents  with 
tqiud  enthunasm.  It  has  been  summarily  described  by 
Volney  as  containing  a  few  ordinances  concerning  polygamy  > 
dtvoroesi  slavery^  and  the  laws  of  succession;  some  em* 
phatical  declamations  on  the  attributes  of  Grod ;  and  a  coU 
liDtion  of  puerile  tales  and  extravagant  fables.  But  in  the 
pride  of  better  knowledge,  we  should  hardly  venture  to 
pronounce  that  puerile  or  contemptible,  which  has  so  fully 
atafwenad  its  purpose,  and  which  is  still  considered  the 
ilaiidanl  of  truth  and  perfection  by 'so  large  a  portion  of 
tfw  world.  The  Koran,  with  many*  of  the  defSects  ascribed 
to  iU  abounds  in  the  finest  passages  in  praise  of  the 
Almighty :  its  author  dwells  on  the  great  wid  holy  theme 
with  an  eloquent  and  enraptured  fervor.  The  other  parts 
Ipwe  suited  to  the  character,  prejudices,  and  habits  of  those 
to  whom  the  religion  was  offered,  and  whose  degraded  con- 
dUkm  it  Was  meant  to  improve.  His  success  was  astonish- 
ing:  even  those  who  shudder  at  his  presumptuous  profana- 
tioiiy  have  accorded  an  admiration  to  the  man,  which  they 
i«lii8ed  to  the  prophet ;  and  have  not  been  able  to  consign 
to  dial  contempt,  which  belongs  to  schemes  of  superstitious 
attd  idolatrous  worship,  a  religion  which,  with  all  its  errors, 
ia  grounded  on  one  of  the  most  rational  and  sublimest  prin- 
ciples. 

The  purpose  and  manner  of  the  Koran  rendered  it  a 
Volume  of  law,  as  well  as  of  religion.  Its  author  not  only 
onant  to  instruct  his  followers  in  their  duty  to  God,  but 
to^wards  eadi  other ;  and  his  precepts  have  been  acknow* 
|adged  throughout  Mahomedan  nations  as  the  sole  basis  of 
all  their  jurisprudence.  The  different  passages  and  chapters 
wen  never  put  into  any  order  by  the  prophet,  and  at  his 
dttth  were  a  confused  heap  of  loose  sheets.  The  important 
labour  of  forming  them  into  a  volume  devolved  on  the  first 
caliph,  Aboobeker,who  arranged  them,  without  any  att^i-. 
tion  to  the  times  at  which  the  revelations  were  made ;  but 
this  was  of  no  coosequoioe,  as  each  chapter  is  distinct,  and 
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has  no  necessary  connexion  with  that  which  precedes  or  fol- 
lows it.  The  transcript  made  from  the  original  sheets  was 
cmnmitted  to  the  custody  of  one  of  the  widows  of  Mahomed; 
but,  some  years  afterwards,  the  caliph  Osman,  discovering 
that  many  spurious  editions  were  dispersed  over  the  empirei 
directed  that  a  number  of  copies  should  be  taken  from  the 
one  which  Aboobekcr  had  made,  and  that  they  should  be 
distributed  to  the  faithful,  who  were  commanded  to  bum 
and  destroy  all  other  editions  as  erroneous^. 

The  spirit  of  division,  which  appeared  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet^  even  before  his  death,  broke  out  with 
great  violence  after  it;  and  the  rapid  strides  of  his  sue* 
cessors  to  imperial  power  only  afforded  this  spirit  a  wider 
sphere  of  action.  It  would  fill  a  volume  even  to  name  the 
various  sects  which  have  sprung  up.  It  is  only  meant  to 
describe  that  of  the  Sheahs,  which  has  become  the  natinf^^ 
reli^on  of  Persia,  and  to  notice  the  doctrines  of  the  Soofeeii 
which  have  spread  over  that  kingdom ;  but  it  will  be 
sary  first  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  progress  of  the 
faith ;  which,  from  the  great  majority  who  have  concurred 
in  it,  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  orthodox  religion. 

The  Koran,  as  a  book  of  law,  was  only  suited  to  a  rude 
society,  like  the  Arabian  tribes  for  whom  it  was  framed. 
When  the  power  of  the  caliphs  was  extended,  it  became  im- 
possible to  govern  their  numerous  subjects  by  the  compan* 
tively  few  rules  and  maxims  which  this  volume  contained ; 
and  the  difficulty  was  increased,  from  a  great  portion  ct 
them  being  local,  and  altogether  inapplicable  to  many  of  the 
nations  who  had  embraced  the  Mahomedan  religion.  The 
fundamental  principle  however  of  this  faith  required,  that, 
wherever  it  was  introduced,  all  former  usages  and  laws 
should  be  abolished ;  it  was  deemed  profanation  to  desire 
knowledge  on  such  a  subject  from  any  other  than  a  divine 
source.  There  appeared  therefore  no  remedy,  but  to  ren- 
der it  more  copious.    An  account  of  the  actions  and  tradi* 


^  Sale*!  Frdixniiuuy  Disoourse,  p.  86. 
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tkmary  sayings  of  the  prophet,  who  was  believed  never  to 
have  acted  or  spoken  but  by  inspiration,  and  whose  every 
act  and  word  was  in  consequence  considered  as  a  law,  was 
collected  from  his  wives  and  companions.  This  immense 
Collection  was  termed  Soona,  and  regarded  by  the  Soonees  \ 
or  those  who  believed  in  it,  as  of  equal  authority  with  the 
Koran.  But  the  materials  for  the  government  of  great 
empires  were  yet  incomplete.  Some  part  of  the  Koran  was 
ol)6Cure  and  figurative ;  many  of  the  traditions  were  vague, 
and  still  more  contradicted  each  other.  To  remedy  the 
oonfiision  and  evils  arising  from  these  causes,  the  most 
learned  and  able  Mahomedan  divines  devoted  themselves  to 
the  explanation  of  these  holy  records ;  but  it  was  evidently 
impossible  that  they  should  limit  themselves  to  the  mere  ex« 
position  of  texts.  They  sought  to  acquire  fame  by  propa- 
gating their  own  opinions,  and  by  adding  their  dogmas 
to  those  of  their  prophet  and  his  immediate  successors. 
Sdiisms  were  multiplied  in  every  quarter;  but  the  great 
mass  of  believers  settled  at  last  in  recognising  the  authority 
of  four  eminent  doctors,  Haneefa,  Malik,  Shafiei,  and  Han-  ^7. 
bal;  who  were  considered  holy  and  learned  men  in  their 
Irves,  and  since  their  deaths  have  been  canonized  as  the  four 
Im&ms  ^f  or  high  priests,  of  the  established  orthodox  religion. 

*  The  Jews  had  also  a  code  of  traditions ;  and  it  was  a  saying  with  the 
Iliarifee,  (who  may  be  termed  the  Jewish  Soonee,)  that  the  words  of  the 
were  lovely,  above  the  words  of  the  law,  and  more  weighty  than  the 
and  the  prophets.  In  allusion  to  this  it  is  said  :  *•*•  Thus  have  ye  made 
the  commandment  of  God  of  none  effect  by  your  traditions/* — Matthew^ 
xr.e. 

^  The  sacred  title  of  Im&m  is  by  the  Sheahs  given  only  to  the  inunediate 
^flMendants  of  the  prophet,  who  are  twelve.  The  last  of  these,  the  ImAm 
JCehdy,  is  supposed  by  them  to  be  concealed  (not  dead),  and  the  title  which 
Iwbmgs  to  him  cannot,  they  conceive,  be  given  to  another ;  but  among  the 
Axmees  it  is  a  dogma,  that  there  must  be  always  a  visible  Im&m^  or  ^'  father 
of  the  church.*'  The  title  is  given  to  the  four  learned  doctors  who  are  the 
founders  of  their  faith.  It  was  long  maintained  that  the  Imam  must  be  de- 
ieended  from  the  Arabian  tribe  of  Koreish ;  but  the  Emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople (who  are  of  a  Tartar  family)  have  assimied  the  sacred  title,  which 
they  daim  on  the  ground  of  the  formal  renunciation  by  Mahomed  the 
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These  saints  differed  in  expounding  parts  of  the  Koran  and 
the  traditions ;  but  their  followers  have  concurred  in  tokr 
rating  their  differences,  which  relate  more  to  forms  than  ^ 
sentials,  and  have  become  consolidated  into  one  belief:  tbii 
is  termed  the  Soonee,  in  other  words,  thebelief  of  tboae  who 
assent  to  the  Soona,  or  oral  traditions,  and  who  oonsequentlj 
acknowledge  the  first  caliphs,  from  whom  most  of  thene  tn^ 
didons  were  derived,  as  the  chosen  companions  and  legid* 
mate  successors  of  the  prophet.     The  four  sects  mentioiifld 
above  have  been  called  the  four  pillars  of  the  Soonee  fakb; 
each  has  a  separate  cmitory  at  the  Temple  of  Mecca ;  but 
this  and  their  other  distinctions  have  not  disturbed  their 
union,  which  has  been  cemented  by  their  common  alarm  al 
the  progress  of  schisms,  that  threatened,  if  they  spreads  not 
only  to  alter  the  faith,  but  to  overthrow  the  whole  system  qf 
their  jurisprudence;  for  this  was  established  on  autboritii% 
the  purity  and  legality  of  which  the  heretics  openly  deniedL 
Among  the  principal  schisms  was  that  of  the  Sheabai 
which,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Seffavean  dynasty^ 
1*^       became  the  religion  of  Persia.     The  term  Sheah  has  been 
already  explained,  and  a  short  account  has  been  given  of 
the  sect.     From  the  death  of  Mahomed,  the  adherents  of 
Ali  maintained  his  right  of  succession  to  the  caliphate^ 
and    deemed  those    by    whom    that   right   had  be^   set 
aside  the  greatest  o{  sinners.     The  talents,  the  piety,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  three  first  caliphs  preserved  the  eoh 
pire  from  the  effects  of  this  discontent ;  and  the  ultimala 
elevation   of  Ali  satisfied  for  a  time  the  clamour  of  Uf 
friends :  but  his  death  and  that  of  his  sons,  and  the  miafior- 
tunes  of  his  descendants,  who,  though  admitted  to  the  raak 
of  ImSms,  were  excluded  from  all  temporal  power,  kd 
numbers  to  cherish  in  secret  the  principles  of  the  Sheah  sect, 
and  to  mourn  over  the  hard  lot  of  the  descendant!  qf 

Twelfth,  the  kst  caliph  of  the  race  of  Abbas,  in  favour  of  Selim  the  flifl* 
The  acknowledgment  of  this  title  renders  the  Emperor  of  Tiirke7  tha  tfbU 
tnuX  head  of  all  orthodox  Mahomedans. 
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Aeir  holy  prophet.  The  Persians  were  the  first  nation 
who  proclaimed  themselves  of  this  sect,  and  who  vowed 
eternal  hatred  and  war  agunst  the  Soonees.  More  than 
three  centuries  ^  have  elapsed  nnce  Xhe  Sheah  faith  became 
the  adopted  religion ;  and,  during  that  whole  period,  a  re- 
gard for  its  tenets  has  been  the  cause  or  the  pretext  of  almost 
eviery  war.  Surrounded  by  Soonees,  whether  the  Persian 
htm  been  called  upon  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  Turks, 
the  Affghans,  or  the  Tartars,  or  to  repel  their  attacks,  he 
has  always  been  summoned  by  the  same  watchword ;  and 
the  belief  that  the  Sheah  faith  was  in  danger  has  never 
fidled  to  rouse  him.  N£dir  Shah,  at  the  summit  of  his 
power,  attempted  to  destroy  a  feeling,  of  which  he  had  proved 
the  efficacy  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  because,  as  it  excited 
hatred  in  other  nations,  it  might  obstruct  his  plans  of  ex* 
tooded  conquest;  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  the  attache 
mtnt  of  the  Persians  to  th^r  faith  continues  as  decided  as 
fver.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  understand  those  feel- 
ings which  have  had,  and  continue  to  have,  so  powerful  an 
influence;  and  we  cannot,  except  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
tenets  peculiar  to  the  Sheahs. 

The  great  and  radical  difference  between  the  Soonee  and 
Sheah  doctrine,  arises  from  the  latter  maintaining  the  divine 
and  indefeasible  right  of  Ali  to  succeed  to  the  caliphate  at 
the  death  of  the  prophet.  His  claims,  they  assert,  rested 
on  Ins  being  the  first  convert,  and  consequently  the  eldest  in 
tbefidth ;  on  his  nearness  of  kindred  to  Mahomed,  of  whom 
be  was  a  cousin ;  and  on  his  having  married  Fatima,  the  only 
oApring  of  the  prophet.  They  also  affirm  that  he  was 
expressly  declared  his  successor*" ;  and  that  those  by  whose 

'  IfliiiaAl,  the  firft  Seffavean  king,  woended  the  throne  A.D.  1499,  and 
ypdaimed  the  Sheeh  faith  the  national  religion. 

"  Shieah  writeni  say,  that  when  the  angel  Gabriel  informed  Mahomed  he 
mnat  prepare  to  die,  the  prophet  proceeded  towards  Mecca.  On  the  road, 
1m  enaa  to  a  plaoe  called  Khoom-«.Ohuddeer,  where  he  declared  Ali  his 
hdr,  on  the  ISdi  of  Zehadge,  which  is  celebrated  by  an  annual  festival,  called 
tho  Eed-nl^hoddeer,  or  ^^  the  festival  of  Ghuddeer.*' 
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intrigues  he  was  deprived  of  his  inheritance,  acted  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  will  of  God,  as  signified  through  the  pro* 
phet.  The  same  great  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  whidi 
they  conceive  should  have  immediately  descended  to  All, 
ought,  in  their  opinion,  to  have  been  transmitted  to  his 
lineal  descendants ;  and  they  deem  not  only  the  three  first 
caliphs,  Aboobeker,  Omar,  and  Osman,  but  all  the  caliphs 
who  took  die  title  of  <<  Lord  of  the  Fmthful,"  ill^al 
usurpers  of  power.  This  belief  is  hostile  to  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  Soona,  or  traditions  of  the  Soonee  sect ;  it  denies  all 
that  part  of  the  traditions  which  rests  on  the  authority  of 
the  three  first  caliphs,  whose  very  names  are  abhorrent  to 
the  Sheahs.  They  admit,  however,  the  legality  of  the  Sootu^ 
except  where  its  source  is  contaminated  by  crime  or  disobe- 
dience" to  God.  Their  leading  principle  is  an  adherence  to 
the  relations  and  descendants  of  Mahomed,  whom  they  deem 
to  have  partaken  in  a  lesser  degree  of  his  sacred  nature ;  and 
the  title  that  Sheahs  love  to  be  distinguished  by,  is  that  of 
**  the  friends  of  the  family.'*' 

The  Sheahs  disbelieve  and  contemn  the  four  great  Imslmsy 
the  founders  of  the  Soonee  doctrine.  These  learned  doctors, 
they  affirm,  have  propagated  many  erroneous  and  impious 
opinions,  both  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice ;  and  they 
contend,  that  the  worldly  policy,  which  has  led  to  the  mon- 
strous compound  of  their  contradictory  tenets  into  one  faith, 
must  involve  all  who  adopt  it  in  inexplicable  difficulties. 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  they  argue  that,  as  it  is  acknow- 
ledged there  is  only  one  path  of  truth,  it  becomes  evident, 
that  if  the  followers  of  Haneefa,  or  any  other  Soonee  saint, 
are  right,  those  of  the  remaining  three  must  be  wrong ;  and 
after  all,  they  ask,  **  Is  it  not  better  to  trust  to  what  we  have 
received  from  God  and  his  prophet,  and  from  those  who 
lived  during  his  mission,  and  have  transmitted  his  sayings^ 

■  They  accuse  the  three  first  caliphs  of  diso1>cdience,  on  the  ground  c£ 
their  knowledge  of  Ali*6  superior  right,  and  of  the  prophet^s  desire  that  h« 
should  be  his  successor* 
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than  to  give  our  minds  over  to  these  pretending  doctors 
of  divinity  and  of  law°;  and  thus  to  constitute  their  fallible 
works  the  standard  of  our  faith  and  the  rule  of  our  lives  ^  ?*' 
The  difference  in  these  points  between  the  Soonee  and 
Shea  sect  is  rancorous  and  irreconcilable.  It  is  one  in  which 
the  passions  are  easily  arrayed ;  for  it  relates  to  no  specu- 
lative or  abstruse  points  of  faith,  but  is  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  their  religion.  Names  which  are  never  mentioned 
but  with  blessings  by  one  sect,  are  hourly  cursed  by  the 
other.  The  hypocrisy,  ingratitude,  and  disobedience  of 
the  three  first  caliphs  are  the  essential  dogmas  of  the  Sheahs; 
while  the  leading  principle  of  the  Soonees  is,  that,  next  to 

*  The  orientalists  have  ever  been  fond  of  illustrating  arguments  by  anec- 
doCei.  A  Sheah  doctor  of  laws  was  summoned  to  a  meeting,  in  which  four 
^•ecort  of  the  orthodox  sects  were  to  decide  whether  Sultan  Khodah.bund4h, 
tlie  great  grandson  of  Chenghiz,  could  take  back  a  wife  whom  he  had  divorced 
three  times,  without  conforming  to  the  prescribed  usage,  founded  on  the  Soonee 
Iaw,  of  her  first  marrying  and  cohabiting  with  another.  The  Sheah  doctor, 
with  a  piretended  clownish  manner,  instead  of  leaving  his  slippers  at  the  door, 
•ecared  them  under  his  arm.  This  action  produced  nmch  mirth ;  and  the 
reaion  of  it  was  demanded.  ^'  We  have  a  record  in  my  family,*'  said  the 
mail,  **  that  one  of  our  ancestors,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  prophet,  had 
hb  flippers  stolen  by  a  follower  of  Haneefa !"  All  burst  into  laughter ;  and 
]i6  was  informed  that  Haneefa  did  not  propagate  his  doctrine  till  a  century 
after  the  prophet's  death.  *'  It  must  have  l>een  a  follower  of  Malik,  then.'* 
The  mirth  became  louder :  the  ignorant  doctor  was  instructed  that  Malik 
after  Haneefa.  *'  Then  it  was  Shaffei  ;**  but  he  was  still  hiter.  *^  It 
have  been  Hanbal  !'*  said  the  Sheah,  affecting  anger.  This  holy  man, 
hm  waa  informed,  did  not  publish  his  works  till  the  second  century  of  the 
Hijiah.  The  Sheah  doctor  started  back  with  pretended  surprise  at  this 
hiformation,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  Why,  if  all  you  say  is  true,  these  holy 
aainta,  whose  opinions  you  desire  to  make  our  laws,  lived  so  long  after  the 
fnpbitL,  that  they  could  know  no  more  than  you  and  I,  gentlemen,  except 
aa  they  might  happen  to  be  more  or  less  learned  !'*  Saying  this,  he  arose 
and  took  his  departure ;  but  was  soon  sent  for  by  the  king,  who  asked  him 
if  he  thought  he  might  take  back  his  wife,  without  first  allowing  her  to  bu 
acnrried  to  another  ?  ^^  If  there  is  no  gfreater  authority  than  the  opinion  of 
thew  modem  saints  against  it,  I  can  see  no  sin  in  your  doing  so,'*  was  the 
reply.  The  king  was  rejoiced,  and  immediately  acted  on  his  opinion  :  and 
thii  drcumstance  is  supposed  to  have  had  no  slight  weight  in  disposing  Ma- 
homed KhodAh-bundah  to  believe  in  the  Sheah  doctrines. — Persian  MS, 

9  Persian  MS. 

Vol.  II.  H 
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the  prophet,  these  rulers  were  beyond  all  others  entitled  to 
regard  and  veneration.  A  stranger  to  the  name  of  Maho* 
med  is  more  acceptable  to  a  zealot  of  either  religion  than  the 
opposite  sectary,  who  insults  him  with  an  hourly  attack  of 
his  favorite  tenets;  and  their  disagreement,  as  has  been 
stated,  relates  to  matters  of  faith,  or  rather  opinion,  more 
than  of  practice.  The  differences  in  their  mode  of  wor* 
ship  and  customs  are  slight^,  and  have  arisen  ont  of  the 
hate  they  bear  each  other,  and  their  dislike  to  have  any 
usage  in  conunon.  Innumerable  volumes  have  been  written 
on  these  disputes.  Their  effect  has  been  like  that  of  most 
works  in  religious  controversy  :  they  have  oftener  irritated 
than  convinced ;  but  it  is  justice  to  their  authors  to  observe^ 
that  they  frequently  display  taste  and  learning.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The 
arguments  are  often  shaped  into  a  dramatic  form,  to  render 
them  attractive;  and  the  zealous  writer  condescends  to 
amuse  the  fancy,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  aid  his  object  of 
informing  the  judgment. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  religion  and  laws  of 
a  Mahomedan  nation  always  flow  from  the  same  fountain; 
the  consequence  is,  that  they  regard  with  sacred  veneratian 
all  those  by  whom  their  laws  are  made  or  expounded. 
These  must,  generally  speaking,  be  acknowledged  as  saints 
before  they  are  recognised  as  lawgivers ;  and  an  attack  on 
the  sanctity  of  their  character  strikes  at  once  at  the  finth 
and  jurisprudence  of  the  countries  where  their  authority  is 
acknowledged.  It  has  ever  been  one  of  the  great  disputes 
between  the  Soonces  and  Sheahs,  that  the  latter  deny  all 
respect  and  confidence  to  the  four  great  lawgivers  on  whom 
the  former  rest  the  whole  superstructure  of  their  usages  and 
ordinances,  if  not  their  religion.  It  will  elucidate  this  sub- 
ject to  state  some  of  the  objections  made  to  the  dogmas  of 
these  reputed  saints. 

«  They  consist  in  the  mode  of  holding  the  hands,  of  prostratioD,  and 
forms  equally  immaterial. 
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Aboo  Haneefa,  who  lived'  in  the  first  Century  bf  the 
Hijroh,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  a  man  uniting 
great  modesty  and  piety  with  a  plain,  solid  understancUngi 
and.whose  tenets  are  praised  from  their  being  founded  more 
te  reason  than  on  traditions,  is  accused  by  the  Sheahs  of 
ignorance  and  presumption.  They  assert,  that  among  otfaet 
deviations  from  the  true  path»  he  departed  from  the  obvious 
text  of  the  Koran,  in  allowing  his  followers  to  drink  wine% 
after  its  spirit  had  been  a  little  evaporated  by  boiling  $  and 
that  he  also  altered  a  number  of  practices  concerning  prAyet 
and  purifications^  which  are  inculcated  in  that  volume  and 
the  admitted  traditions.  As  a  proof  of  lib  ignorance,  the 
Sheah  writer^  with  triumph  all^s,  that  he  confessed  his 
inability  to  decide  whether  a  hermaphrodite  could  be  admits 
ted  into  paradise^  or  a  genius  become  perceptible  to  the 
human  vision. 

Imftm  Mftlik  was  also  bom^  in  the  first  century  o!  the 
Hijrah ;  and»  if  we  believe  Soonee  writers,  he  was  no  Itsi 
ranarkable  than  Haneefa  for  his  modesty  and  piety.     Wt 

*  HaiiMfft.ool.]iaaiiian.ebn.TliBbet  was  bom  in  the  tightitth  yew  itf  ih* 
Hynhf  and  died  in  the  hundred  and  fiftieth.     Hii  foll^en  assert  that  he 

designated  by  ah  huddees,  or  saying  of  the  prophet,  that  Aboo  Haneefa 
^  the  lamp  of  the  fhithful :"  but  this  was  probably  indented  by  sotne 
tealout  disciple,  to  give  him  superiority  over  the  others.  We  are  toM  bf 
Ool-Ghazali,  a  respectable  writer,  that  Haneefa  ended  his  lift  in  prison  ml 
Bagdad,  because  he  refused  to  accept  the  office  of  judge,  for  which  he  thonght 
himself  unfit.  When  urged  by  his  friends  to  take  this  station,  he  replied, 
**  I  choose  rather  to  be  punished  by  men  than  by  God."  When  asked  the 
Teasen  why  he  said  he  was  unfit,  he  answered,  ^^  If  I  have  spoken  the  tfuth, 
I  am  unfit ;  if  I  have  uttered  a  falsehood,  a  liar  is  not  fit  to  be  a  Jndge.'* — 
Aa&s*s  Prtfifmnaff  Diteourse^  p.  806. 

■  I  follow  the  author  of  the  Absar-ool-MooetubiUreen,  or  '^  Ths  Byes  af 
Aeate  Observers  ;**  a  work  of  considerable  reputation.  He  accuses  Haaeefti 
of  allowing  his  disciples  to  drink  nubetM^  a  kind  of  wine  made  from  dateft  of 
«ilnns ;  which,  he  asserts,  is  in  direct  c^yposition  to  the  sacred  tradition, 
**  that  every  thing  which  intoxicates  is  Wine,"  and  that  ^^  every  wine  ii  tan<« 
lKw{ui.''*^^Aktar'Ool'Mootiubsureen* 

*  Absar.<M)li.Mooetubsureen. 

*  The  ImAm  Abd-ool  M&lik  was  bom  between  the  yvar  of  the 
ninety  and  ninety^five,  and  died  A.H.  177* 

R2 
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are  informed,  that  out  of  forty-eight  questions  which  were 
put  to  him,  he  returned  thirty-two  with  a  declaration  that  he 
could  not  answer  them.  ^^  A  noble  and  frank  confession  of 
ignorance,"  observes  a  Mahomedan  writer  *,  "  which,  in  a 
man  of  such  learning  and  reputation,  could  only  proceed 
from  a  mind,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  truth  and  the 
glory  of  Grod."  This  modest  and  wise  doctor,  however,  is 
accused  by  Sheah  writers  of  being  the  bold  propagator  of 
falsehood  and  vice.  They  assert  y,  that  he  taught  that  the 
flesh  of  all  animals,  except  swine  and  brings  endowed  with 
reason,  might  be  eaten;  and  they  quote  his  writings  to 
prove  that,  in  certain  cases,  he  affirmed  the  legality  of  a 
practice  which  cannot  be  named,  but  which  all  other  Maho- 
medan teachers  have  deemed  infamous. 

Shaffei',  the  third  Imim  of  the  Soonees,  who  was  bom* 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Hijrah,  is  said  by  all  Soonee 
writers  to  have  been  a  learned  and  virtuous  man,  who 
laboured  to  arrange  the  traditions^  so  as  to  render  them 
useful  as  a  code  of  laws.  He  introduced  several  alterations 
of  religious  forms,  but  advanced  few  doctrines  that  can  be 
deemed  innovations.  We  may  judge  of  the  injustice  of  his 
enemies  from  their  accusations ;  one  of  the  principal  is,  that 
he  departed  from  that  text  of  the  Koran  which  prohitnts 
gambling,  by  allowing  his  disciples  to  indulge  in  a  few 
games  of  chess  ^  . 

Hanbal,  the  fourth  Imfim  ^,  was  at  first  an  oppoiser  and 

«  Ool-Ghazali. 

7  Abiar-ool.Moottabtureen. 

>  Chardin  (voL  ii.  p.  237,  old  edit.)  obnerres,  that  the  Shemhs  are  afanoiC 
all  foUowen  of  Shaffei,  the  Soonees  of  Haneefa.  This  is  an  error  of  eztra- 
ordinary  magnitude  in  a  writer  of  so  much  experience  and  obserration.  The 
Sheahs  have  always  held  Shaffei  and  his  doctrines  in  abhorrence. 

*  £bn  Edris-ool-Shaffei  was  bom  at  Ascalon  in  Palestine,  A.H.  160,  edn* 
cated  at  Mecca,  and  died  in  £g>'pt  A.H.  204. 

^  One  Mahomedan  author  wittily  observes,  ^^  that  the  relaters  of  the  tra* 
ditions  were  asleep  till  Ool-Shaffei  came  and  awakened  them.'*  «-SALS*ft 
Preliminary  Discoune,  p.  208. 

c  lie  limited  them  to  three  games  at  a  sitting. 

'  Ebn  Hanbel  was  bom  in  A.H.  164.    JSome  anthon  state,  that  **  be  wat 
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afterwards  a  follower  of  Ool-Shaffei,  from  whom  he  boasted 
to  have  learnt  most  of  theixaditions  he  knew;  and  we  are 
assured  that  he  was  able  to  repeat  a  million  ^.  He  appears 
to  have  been  bolder  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  to 
have  taught  doctrines  which  subjected  him  to  the  most  cruel 
persecution.  The  Sheahs  accuse  him,  not  only  of  having 
allowed  his  followers  to  relieve  occasional  lowness  of  spirits 
by  intoxicating  drugs ',  but  of  propagating  the  most  profane 
doctrines  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Almighty,  whom  his 
followers  were  taught  to  believe  a  corporeal  being. 

One  Sheah  author  ^  describes  the  God  of  the  sect  of  Han- 
baUee  as  '^  having  curled  locks;  of  being  immaterial  from 
the  head  to  the  breast ;  but  consisting  from  the  breast  down- 
wards of  one  solid  soft  massf  and  he  asserts,  that  this  learned 
doctor  explained  the  verse  in  the  Koran  which  states,  that 
**  the  merciful  God  is  upon  the  heavens,"  to  mean,  **  that 
the  Deity  sat  four  fingers  above  the  firmament  in  such  a 
numner  that  his  knees  reached  below  it.*'  He  adds,  that 
the  followers  of  Hanbal  have  proclaimed  opinions  still  more 
impious.  "  They  believe  that  on  the  day  of  resurrection, 
when  men  shall  be  called  before  God  to  worship  him^  Fa- 
thna,  the  daughter  of  Mahomed,  shall  advance  to  the  judg- 
ment-seat to  petition  for  justice  on  the  murderers  of  her  sons, 
Hoossein  and  Hussun ;  but  God,  they  say,  will  show  his 
thigh,  and  display  a  cloth  that  covers  a  wound  upon  it ; 
while  a  voice  will  be  heard  to  exclaim, '  The  arrow  which 
Jt^imrod^  shot  at  heaven  with  intention  to  destroy  me, 

bom  at  Merv,  in  Khorassan,  of  which  city  his  parents  were  natives ;  and 
lliat  hit  mother  brought  him  from  thenoe  to  Bagdad  at  her  breast :  while 
others  assure  us,  that  she  was  with  child  of  him  when  she  came  to  Bagdad, 
and  that  he  was  bom  there.*'— Salens  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  208. 

<  Hamilton's  Commentary  on  Mahomedan  Laws,  P.  D.  p.  29. 

'  He  allowed  his  disciples,  the  author  of  the  Absar-ool-Moostubsureen  as- 
4erta,  to  take  bung,  a  very  intoxicating  drug,  in  a  quantity  not  exceeding  the 
fiseof  a  pistachio  nut ;  which,  another  Sheah  writer  remarks,  was  probably 
bis  own  dose. 

*  X  translate  from  the  Absar-ool-Moostubsureen. 

^  Aocording  to  Mahomedan  legends,  Nimrod  pretended  to  divine  power, 
and  shot  an  arrow  at  the  heavens  to  kill  the  Almighty. 
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woupded  tny  thigh.  I  have  not  permitted  it  to  heal,  that 
I  might  show  it  you ;  and  that,  if  the  God  you  adore  sus- 
tained lo  great  a  wrong  from  a  being  whom  he  created,  you 
should  not  be  surprised  at  the  sufferings  your  sons  ei^dured 
ffom  their  own  tribe."^  The  followers  of  this  doctor,  tb^ 
same  writer  observes,  assert,  ^^  that  the  Almighty  had  ona 
day  a  pain  in  his  eyes  ^  and  informed  the  inquiring  angeU 
that  it  was  an  inflammation  brought  on  by  the  torrents  of 
tears  which  he  had  shed  at  the  deluge  :'^  and  they  also  affiriQf 
^*  that  every  Thursday  night  God  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
beautiful  boy,  and  descends  from  heaven  upon  an  Egyptian 
ass;  and  that  it  was  yery  common  to  build  a  small  manger 
on  the  tops  of  tlieir  n^osques,  near  which  they  burnt  inoeosei 
and  deposited  some  fine  straw  and  grain,  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  animal  on  which  the  Almighty  rode,  in  the  event  of 
his  descending  at  that  spot/* 

It  is  evident  fropi  this  example,  that  the  Sheah  writen 
endeavour  to  defame  and  discredit  the  Imftms  of  the  Soo- 
neeSf  by  ascribing  to  them  not  only  every  doctrine  pTopa« 
gated  by  the  mpst  absurd  or  visionary  of  their  followers,  but 
also  those  of  other  sects.  The  impious  tenets  here  charged 
on  the  disciples  of  Hanbal,  should  properly  be  ascribed  to 
those  of  the  £bn-ul*Keram,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
Keramites :  that  sect,  by  their  literal  acceptation  of  the  figu- 
rative parts  of  the  Koran,  have  been  led  into  a  gross  heresy, 
deemed  at  once  monstrous  and  blasphemous  by  almost  all 
other  Mahomedans,  who,  generally  speaking,  entertain  tbf 
purest  and  most  sublime  belief  of  the  divine  nature  and 
attributes. 

The  Sheahs  also  accuse  the  four  Im&ms  of  having  altered 
several  sacred  institutions,  particularly  that  about  the  divi- 
sion of  the  khums\  or  fifth  share  of  spoil  taken  in  war; 

*  The  mothnr  of  the  Absar-ool-MoMtubtareen  »utes,  that  he  takes  tUi 
liet  from  the  MouakiiT,  a  work  which  he  asaerts  is  held  in  high  fnfimetii 
hy  the  sect  of  Hanballee. 

k  The  Khums  u  descrihed  in  the  Koran  as  the  property  ot  Qodj  his  pro- 
piMl,  sad  Ua  velatUmt,  or  men  of  his  tribe,  (Benee  Uasohha,)  who  u%  poor 
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with  respect  io  wbich^  they  affirm,  the  Soonee  doctrines  are 
at  complete  variance  with  the  practice  of  Mahomed  and  the 
text  of  the  Koran.  They  also  assert,  that  they  have  altered 
forms  of  prayer,  and  made  deviations  on  other  points  from 
traditicHis  of  acknowledged  authority,  for  the  express  and 
mAe  object  of  establishing  usages^  opposite  to  those  of  the 
Sbeahs :  on  all  these  grounds  they  hold  the  names  of  Ha- 
peefa,  Malik,  Shaffei,  and  Hanbal,  in  abhorrence,  and  con- 
ader  as  wanderers  from  the  true  path  all  who  follow  their 
Iieretical  doctrines. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  methodical  disquisition 
OQ  the  innumerable  points  of  difference  between  these  two 
fleets:  a  short  reference  to  some  of  their  most  popular  pro- 
ductions  will  be  the  best  mode  of  elucidating  their  tenets, 
and  of  showing  the  style  of  their  most  esteemed  theolo^cal 
disputants. 

In  a  letter  written  by  some  Soonee  priests  with  the  army 
of  a  Tartar  monarch  ™  who  attacked  Meshed,  to  the  Sheahs 


dflttitate.  The  right  of  the  Benee  Haschim  to  a  share  in  the  khums  is 
groimded  on  their  being  excluded  from  any  portion  of  the  zukaat.  The  Ub- 
«ir«ool-Moo8tub8ureen  expressly  states,  that  when  ^'  the  fifth  of  the  captured 
property  had  been  separated,  Mahomed  divided  it  into  sis  portions ;  three 
the  prophet  took  for  himself,  and  the  three  remaining  he  divided  equally 
flmong  orphans,  beggars,  and  travellers,  of  the  tribe  of  Benee  Haschim,  to 
oonpouate  them  for  the  religious  charity  (zukat),  in  which,  by  the  Koran, 
il  was  considered  unlawful  for  them  to  share." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  charges  which  the  Sheah  writers  make  against 
die  three  first  caliphs,  that  they  altered  this  usage,  and  took  the  whole  of  the 
irl^wiM  to  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sacred  family,  and  the  tribe  of 
the  prophet ;  but  we  find  it  stated  in  a  learned  work  on  Mahomedan  law, 
that,  according  to  the  Soonees,  shares  of  the  khums  should  be  given  to  or. 
phans,  the  poor,  and  travellers. — Commentary  on  Mahomedan  Law,  vol.  ii. 

p.  179. 

'  The  Soonees  are  accused  of  making  the  tops  of  graves  convex  instead  of 
fiat,  (the  shape  ordered  by  a  tradition,)  for  no  reason  but  opposition  to  the 
Sheahg. — Absar-ool-Mtutubiu  reen . 

"*  Obeid  OolU,  sovereign  of  the  Oosbegs.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the  oe- 
leknted  Shahibeg  Khan,  the  conqueror.  He  commenced  his  reign  about 
A4>.  1542. 
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in  that  city,  we  find  a  catalogue  of  the  heresies  with  which 
the  Sheahs  are  charged,  and  for  which  they  are  doomed  (if 
we  are  to  beUeve  the  authors  of  this  anathema)  to  total  de- 
struction in  this  world,  and  everlasting  misery  in  that  to 
come.  They  are  accused  of  not  only  denying  the  authority, 
but  vilifying  the  character  of  those  who  are  declared  in  the 
£oran  to  be  the  chosen  companions  of  the  holy  prophet* 
They  are  reminded  that  even  Ah,  the  Lord  of  the  Faithful, 
whose  undaunted  valour  was  never  questioned,  submitted  to 
the  three  first  caUphs ;  and  that  these  cannot  be  accused  of 
usurpation,  without  implicating  him  in  base  submissioD  to 
ill^al  authority.  The  Sheahs  are  upbraided  with  their 
calumnies  against  Ayesha,  and  are  accused  of  having  dii« 
honoured  the  prophet  by  their  abuse  of  his  wife.  On  the 
ground  of  these  and  many  other  heresies,  they  are  denounced 
as  the  worst  of  infidels.  "  Your  property,"  it  is  said,  **  ii 
legitimate  plunder  for  those  who  fight  for  the  true  faith : 
and  as  to  the  fields  and  gardens  around  Meshed,  whidu 
you  inform  us,  are  the  unalienable  property  of  the  holy 
Imam  Reza,  consecrated  to  him  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Persian  monarchs,  we  can  only  reply,  that,  in  a 
country  which  it  is  proper  and  lawful  to  plunder,  the  army 
of  the  faithful  cannot  stop  to  distinguish  the  lands  appfo- 
priated  for  religious  purposes,  from  those  that  belong  to  the 
profane  inhabitants;  but,  supposing  the  distinction  made, 
the  revenues  of  this  holy  property  would,  after  all,  be  ex* 
pended  by  true  believers:  and  if  it  cannot  from  circum* 
stances  be  given  to  those  who  should  receive  it,  it  becomei 
the  duty  of  our  conquering  prince  to  divide  it  in  legal  shaiies 
among  his  brave  warriors.^' 

This  anathema,  which  is  supported  by  verses  from  the 
Koran,  by  traditions,  and  by  stanzas  from  pious  poets, 
breathes  the  same  spirit,  and  recapitulates  the  same  ai^gu- 
ments,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  declarations  of  all  the 
Soonee  princes  who  have  invaded  Persia  since  the  Sheah 
doctrine  was  establbhed.     This  particular  document  has 
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probably  been  preserved,  on  account  of  the  eloquent  answer 
to  it  by  a  Sheah  priest  °,  resident  in  Meshed. 

This  able  divine,  whose  name  was  Moollah  Mahomed, 
declares  in  the  commencement  of  his  letter,  that  he  intends 
to  oppose  to  the  charges  of  heresy  made  against  the  Sheahs 
no  arguments  but  from  the  Koran,  and  from  those  tradi- 
tioDS,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  acknowledged  by  the 
lesmed  of  both  sects:  he  proceeds  to  prove  from  one°  of 
these  authorities,  that  when  the  prophet  was  dying,  he 
heard  disputes  in  his  chamber,  and  caUed  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  exclaiming  to  those  around  him,  ^^  I  wish  to  write 
what  will  keep  you  in  the  true  path  after  my  death.^  But 
Omar  (the  future  caliph)  forbad  it  to  be  given,  observing, 
that  Mahomed  was  in  a  delirium.  **  Have  we  not  the 
Koran  7^  he  added :  **  what  more  can  we  want  ?^  The  pro- 
phet,  enraged  at  these  words  and  at  their  disputes,  com- 
manded them  to  leave  him.  He  adduces  other  acts  of 
disobedience  in  the  three  first  caliphs ;  and  concludes,  on  the 
authority  of  that  verse  in  the  Koran  which  states  ^<  He 
iHio  obeys  not  the  person  I  have  sent  is  an  infidel,^  that 
they  were  infidels,  and  ought  to  have  been  excluded  from 
the  caliphate  on  that  ground,  even  if  they  had  possessed 
legBl  claims. 

The  writer  denies  the  truth  of  the  tradition  brought  for- 
ward to  show  that  Mahomed  praised  the  caliphs  ;  but  ob- 
aerves,  that  if  admitted,  it  proves  nothing ;  for  that  his 
praise  could  only  refer  to  their  past  lives,  and  could  never 
be  used  as  a  shield  to  cover  errors  and  crimesi^  subsequently 

•  This  priest  is  called  in  the  original  MS.  MooUah  Mahomed  Roostem- 
daroe;  but  the  latter  term  was,  no  doubt,  the  name  of  his  tribe  or  family. 

•  The  Mouakiff,  by  Humdee.  This  fact  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Saheb- 
e-Boehara. 

'  The  author  does  not  deny  that  the  prophet  might  have  had  prescience 
of  their  g^lt ;  but  this,  he  states,  gave  him  no  power  to  prevent  it.  Ali, 
he  adds,  returned  his  sword  to  the  son  of  Muljim,  observing,  ^^  I  shall  be 
alain  by  that  weapon ;  but  justice  forbids  my  preserving  my  life  by  a 
crime.**  Such  that  holy  personage  deemed  the  punishment  of  guilt  before 
its  perpetration. 
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committed.  He  ridicules  the  importance  which  the 
divines  have  given  to  the  term  companion,  which  Mahomed 
used  to  Aboobeker  when  concealed  with  him  in  the  cave. 
"  Its  obvious  signification,^  he  observes,  "  is  the  best  le* 
futation  of  such  an  argument.  It  merely  means  the  peraoo 
that  is  with  another,  and  has  no  relation  to  his  virtue  or 
religion  :"*'  to  prove  this  he  asserts,  that  ^^  the  most  leamod 
commentators  have  declared,  that  the  prophet  quoted  ths 
very  expression  ^  used  by  Joseph  when  imprisoned  in 
Egypt:  and  the  companions  who  were  addressed  by  the 
son  of  Jacob  were  both  idolaters.'* 

In  answer  to  the  accusation  that  Ali,  by  submitting  to  tb 
other  caliphs  acknowledged  their  right,  he  replies,  ^^  that  tb 
number  of  followers  they  had  collected,  and  the  measom 
they  had  adopted,  while  Ali  was  occupied  with  the  ohM- 
quies  of  the  prophet,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  assert  Ui 
right,  without  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  its  issue,  w«NiId 
have  caused  great  bloodshed.  This  forbearance  can  never  be 
an  argument  against  his  right ;  for  Ali,  though  brave,  was 
certainly  exceeded  in  courage  by  his  uncle,  Mahomed,  who^ 
when  surrounded  by  the  first  heroes  of  the  faithful,  fled 
before  the  infidels  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  and  after  a  kii^ 
period,  rejoiced  to  obtain  a  truce ;  yet  this  never  led  to  a 
conclusion  that  the  Koreish  were  right,  or  that  the  prophet, 
by  making  peace  with  them,  admitted  them  to  be  so.  Bui 
it  is  evident,  that  God  himself  has  often  shown  forbearanot 
towards  infirm  mortals,  who  have  aspired  to  his  throne; 
and  if  the  Almighty,  clothed  in  all  his  power,  has  for  in« 
scru table  causes  acted  thus  to  the  wicked,  who  shall  arraign 
the  conduct  of  Moortez&  Ali  on  this  occasion  ?^ 

Though  Mahomedans  are  generally  agreed  that  power 
can  neither  descend  to  or  be  transmitted  by  females,  the 
Sheahs  labour  to  prove  that  Fatima,  the  only  offspring  of 


4  When  Mahomed  was  in  the  care,  he  exclaimed,  '^  Oh  !  my  two 
paniona  in  this  prison,  is  your  trust  in  many  gods,  or  do  you  believe  in  hte 
who  haa  no  companion  in  power,  and  is  invincible  and  omnipotent  ?*' 
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Mahomed,  was  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  and  that  Ali  had 
an  additional  claim  to  succeed  his  uncle,  from  having  mar* 
md  her ;  while  the  right  of  his  descendants  to  inherit  the 
throne  was  still  stronger,  they  being  the  only  race  who 
oould  boast  the  blood  of  the  prophet.  But  they  refuse  that 
Kspect  for  the  wives  which  they  claim  for  the  daughter  of 
Mahomed)  and  justify  their  abuse  of  Ayesha,  by  urging, 
that  she  not  only  joined  Moiveah  in  making  war  upon  Ali, 
wliom  she  knew  to  be  the  appointed  successor'  of  her  bus- 
hmodf  but,  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  an  army,  departed 
frmn  the  law  which  the  prophet  laid  down,  concerning  that 
pmaoy  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  female  sex  to  live. 
The  author  supports  this  latter  accusation  against  Ayesha, 
by  asserting,  that  it  is  written  in  one  of  the  most  audientic 
books  of  tradition,  that  when  a  blind  man  *  was  sitting  with 
tbe  proj^et,  one  of  his  wives  passed  through  the  room.  The 
lady*  on  being  reproved,  observed,  that  the  man  was  blind. 
^  But  thou  seest,^^  was  the  answer  of  Mahomed ;  which,  to 
Mcfa  as  believe  in  this  tradition,  is  a  law  prohibiting  a  female 
Irani  looking  on  any  man  but  her  husband  or  nearest  male 
kindred.  The  same  writer  repels  the  attack  made  on  his 
•eetf  fcnr  including  the  prophet  in  the  reproaches  thrown 
upon  Ayesha^  '^  If  you  were  to  establish,"  he  tells  his 
oppoiients,  *^  a  necessary  connexion  of  character  between  a 
jHMUi  and  his  wife,  the  conclusion  would  not  only  prove  fatal 
to  tbe  reputation  of  Mahomed,  but  to  the  good  prophets, 
Noab  and  Xiot ;  and  Assiah,  tbe  virtuous  consort  of  Fha- 


*  AU  Sheah  authors  asmime,  that  Mahomed  positively  declared  on  one 
^TVH'^  his  desire  that  Ali  should  be  his  successor. 

*  {lis  oarne  vas  Omah  Mukhtoom. 

*  **  Soonee  authors,"  Mollah  Mahomed  states,  *'  hare  written  that  the 
holy  prophet  placed  Ayesha  u]K)n  his  shoulders,  in  order  that  she  might  see 
aahow  in  the  public  street;  and  that  after  she  had  looked  at  it  for  some 
time,  he  exclaimed,  ^  O  my  red^eeked !  art  thou  yet  satisfied  with  the 
•how?*  She  repUed, '  No.'  This  story,**  the  indignant  Sheah  adds,  ^' which 
yoo  relate  of  Mahomed,  would  not  be  beheved  of  the  most  depraved  of  men ; 
indeed,  its  enormity  appears  beyond  all  comment.** 
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raoh,  would  be  implicated  in  all  the  guilt  of  her  wicked 
husband.*^ 

The  Sheahs  had  claimed  some  consideration,  on  the  groand 
of  their  being  admitted  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca^  and  associating,  when  there,  with  wise  and  pioin 
men.  To  this  their  enemies  had  replied,  in  the  worda  of 
the  poet  Jami ",  ^^  He  who  has  not  got  good  in  his  hevt, 
can  derive  no  benefit  from  looking  on  the  countenance  of  the 
prophet.^  An  inaccuracy  in  this  quotation  gave  Moolkk 
Mahomed  an  advantage,  which  he  seized  with  all  the  ddl 
of  an  able  disputant.  ^'  I  certainly  expected/'  he  ol 
<<  that  men  who  have,  or  ought  to  have,  read  the 
and  all  the  commentaries  on  that  sacred  volume,  could  htie 
copied  a  Persian  stanza  without  a  mistake ;  but  you  htie 
altered  and  rendered  ungrammatical  the  words  of  the  pofll; 
no  doubt  conceiving,  that  after  you  had  plundered  and  di* 
faced  his  native  province,  it  was  but  a  trifling  !>^Hifwnd 
injury  to  spoil  one  of  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  celdmiBd 
Jami.  This  may  appear  a  light  remark,  but  it  mv^  be 
useful  in  teaching  you  not  to  be  predpitate  in  farming  a 
judgment  on  what  you  do  not  thoroughly  understand  ^J^ 

A  number  of  proofs  are  brought  forward  to  establish  the 
superiority  of  the  Sheah  faith;  and  the  writer  coDchidv 
by  saying,  that  if  those  who  believe  in  this  faith  are  wroB^ 
their  error  is  no  cause  for  dooming  them  to  destructiai. 
*'  What  knowledge,"  he  demands  of  his  antagonists,  ^  am 
you  have  of  the  inward  thoughts  of  those  on  whom  joa 
have  pronounced  so  dreadful  a  sentence  ?  The  passions  of 
kings  are  as  a  consuming  flame,  on  which  it  behoves  wise 
and  good  men  to  pour  the  water  of  moderate  councils :  but 
the  anathema  you  have  promulgated,  when  in  the  ban^  of 


"  Jami,  who  takes  bis  name  from  his  birth-place,  the  village  of 
Herat,  was  not  more  famous  for  his  fancy  and  skill  as  a  poet,  than  lor 
learning  and  sanctity  as  a  divine.     His  poems  (many  of  which 
beautiful)  breathe  in  every  line  the  most  sacred  rapture ;  hence  ha  it 
quoted  by  the  writers  on  theology,  than  any  other  poet. 

*  MS.  Letter  of  MooUah  Alahomed. 
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the  soldier,  is  the  pretext  for  every  excess  and  violence. 
And  suppose  that  they  who  suffer  from  this  act  were  infidels, 
such  a  proceeding  could  never  be  pleasing  to  God ;  for  it  is 
written,  that  in  the  day  of  judgment  Noah  shall  stand 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  his  Creator,  for  having  desired 
the  death  oi  sinners." 

Among  the  works  on  the  diiFerence  between  the  Soonee 
and  Sheah  sects,  the  latter  esteem  none  more  than  a  small 
tract,  called  Hussunneah,  by  one  of  their  most  learned 
divines.  To  mark  his  contempt  for  his  adversaries,  he  has 
made  a  female  slave,  who  gives  her  name  to  his  work,  the 
toocessful  champion  of  his  faith,  in  a  public  dispute  sup- 
posed to  be  held  before  the  caliph,  Haroon-oor-Rasheed. 
It  appears  impossible  to  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  Sheahs  support  their  principal  dogmas, 
or  of  the  style  in  which  such  subjects  are  treated,  than  by 
translating  a  part  of  this  popular  work  ;  which,  after  shortly 
describing  the  history  and  character  of  Hussunneah,  gives 
an  account  of  her  first  disputation  before  the  caliph. 

The  learned  author^  informs  us,  *'  that  a  merchant  at 
Bagdad,  when  reduced  to  poverty  from  persecution  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  persuasion,  applied  to  a  favorite  and 
plished  female  slave  to  know  what  he  should  do  to 
himself  from  ruin.  This  lady,  whose  name  was  Hus- 
sunneah, or  '  the  beautiful,'  and  who  had  been  carefully 
educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Sheah  sect,  in  the  house  of 
the  holy  Imim  Jaffier  %  advised  her  master  to  go  to  the 
pabu:e  of  Haroon-oor-Rasheed,  and  ofier  her  for  sale.  *  De- 
mand,^ said  she,  *  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  * ;  and 
if  the  caliph  should  ask  why  you  put   this  immoderate 

f  Shaikh  Abool  Futtovah. 

*  Jftffier  was  the  sixth  Imam.  He  was  horn  A.  H.  83,  and  died  in  A.  11. 
148.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  reign  of  Haroon,  about  A.  H.  170,  twenty- 
two  years  after  the  Im&m  died :  but  the  original  only  states,  that  Hussim- 
neah  was  educated  in  Jaffier's  family,  not  by  him. 

*  The  term  in  the  original  is  dinar  zere  caliphate,  a  coin  which  may  be 
estimated  at  nine  shillings  and  twopence. 
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value  on  your  dave,  tell  him  to  assemble  his  ablest  dis- 
putants in  theology,  and  that  she  will  refute  them  alL^ 
The  merchant  replied,  '  I  can  never  consent  to  this  plan : 
the  bigoted  tyrant  ^  will  be  enchanted  by  my  praises  of  theei 
and  t^e  thee  from  me ;  and  I  cannot  exist  without  tho^ 
who  art  the  only  delight  I  have  left  in  the  univen^ 
^  Fear  not,^  said  Hussunneah ;  '  by  the  blessing  of  the 
family  of  the  holy  prophet,  no  power  shall  separate  mm 
from  thee  while  I  live :  rise  up,  and  trust  in  God,  who  will 
order  every  thing  for  the  best.'  After  much  importumty, 
he  was  persuaded  to  go  to  Bermekee%  the  vizier  of  Hafooi, 
to  whom  he  stated  his  own  situation  and  the  qualificatioM 
of  his  slaves.  The  vizier  directed  him  to  bring  her.  Ths 
distressed  merchant  did  as  he  was  commanded.  WIma 
Bermekee  contemplated  her  beauty,  and  heard  her  eloq^ 
and  wisdom,  he  was  struck  with  admiration.  He  pi 
instantly  to  his  master,  and  explained  all  he  had  heard 
seen.  Hussunneah  was  ordered  to  attend.  She  came  bs» 
fore  the  caliph  veiled,  and  recited  some  verses  in  his  praiM^ 
which  delighted  him.  He  desired  her  to  unveil,  and  found 
her  face  a  just  index  of  her  mind.  Haroon  sent  for  kff 
master,  and  inquired  the  price  of  his  slave.  He  replied^  a 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Haroon  demanded  in  a 
rage,  how  he  could  ask  such  a  price  ?  *  I  ask  it,^  said  As 
man,  ^  because  I  know  that  the  assembled  religious  men  s( 
your  dominions  will  be  unable  to  contend  with  her  in  a 
theological  argument.**  Haroon  excl^med  in  anger,  *  Will 
you  consent,  if  your  slave  should  lose  the  victory,  that  I 
shall  strike  off  your  head,  and  take  her  for  nothii^f 
^  What  will  you  do,'  said  the  man,  *  if  she  is  not  defeated  T 
'  I  will  not  only,'  said  the  caliph,  *  give  you  a  hundred 
thousand  dinars,  but  your  slave  back  again.'     The 


^  The  Sheahs  always  speak  of  Haroon-oor-Rasheed  as  m  tyrant,  fram  Ife 
peneciition  of  the  sect  of  Ali. 

«  The  celebrated  Jaffier  Bermekee,  for  seveDteen  years  the 
of  Haroon-oor-Rasheed. 
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cliant  hesitated :  *  Allow  me,'  said  he,  <  a  little  time,  that  I 
may  again  see  Hussunneah  ?^  Haroon  consented :  he  went 
add  spoke  to  his  slave,  who  requested  him  not  to  hesitate  a 
moment ;  for,  through  the  aid  of  the  holy  prophet,  she 
firmly  hoped  to  triumph  over  her  opponents.  The  mer- 
chant returned  to  Haroon,  and  agreed  to  his  terms :  the 
caliph  immediately  sent  for  Hussunneah,  and  asked  her 
what  faith  she  professed  ?  *  I  profess  the  faith  of  the  pro- 
phet and  his  descendants,^  said  she,  ^  thanks  be  to  Qod  V 
Maroon  next  disked  whom  she  considered  the  proper  sue-* 
ccflBor  of  the  prophet  ?  Hussunneah  reph'ed,  '  O  Haroon, 
assemble  thy  learned  men,  and  then  I  will  state  all  I  can ; 
and  if  any  object  to  my  faith,  he  will  speak  and  I  shall 
answer  him.'  Haroon  understood  from  this  that  she  was 
an  adherent  of  the  family^,  in  modern  phrase,  a  Sheah. 
He  immediately  called  his  minister,  Bermekee,  and  said, 
•  This  slave  is  not  of  our  faith  ;  let  her  be  put  to  death.^ 
The  minister  replied, '  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful !  she 
has  undertaken  a  great  task,  and  one  in  which  she  will 
probably  fail.  The  moment  of  her  discomfiture  will  be  the 
proper  one  for  her  execution :  but  if  she  succeed  in  confut- 
ing the  holy  and  wise  men  of  the  empire,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  put  such  a  person  to  death ;  on  the  contrary,  she  will 
merit  favour  and  notice.'  Haroon  was  satisfied,  and  or- 
dered all  the  learned  men^  in  his  kingdom  to  be  assembled. 
About  four  hundred  obeyed  his  summons ;  among  whom 
Ibrahim  Nizam  of  Bussorah  was  deemed  the  first  in  sanctity 
and  in  knowledge.  He  had  composed  many  works  on 
theology,  and  a  hundred  volumes  of  his  writing  had  been 

*  The  title  of  Ahely  Bayt,  or  "  adherents  of  the  holy  family  of  the  pro- 
flMt,'*  itone  of  which  the  Sheahs  are  very  proud.  They  deem  it  a  distinct 
tioQ  between  them  and  those  Mahomedans  who  have  neglected,  injured,  and* 
persecuted  his  descendants. 

*  In  the  Persian  MS.  they  are  termed  moollahs,  which  may  be  translated 
^  learned  men.'*  Shaffei  is  described  as  one  of  the  chief  of  those  at  Bagdad, 
and  bit  fiame  appears  grounded  on  a  victory  he  had  obtained  in  a  public  dit. 
putatioii  orer  Aboo  Yibuph  Razee. 
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dispersed  over  Syria  and  Egypt.  When  this  distinguished 
personage  arrived  at  the  capital,  the  principal  inhabitaiitt 
and  nobles  were  directed  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  ;  and 
when  the  assembly  met,  he  was  placed  in  a  golden  chair,  m 
a  mark  of  his  pre-eminence  and  of  the  favour  he  enjoyed. 
As  soon  as  the  caliph  was  seated,  Hussunneah  was  cidkd. 
She  came  veiled,  attended  by  some  women ;  after  paying 
her  respects  to  Haroon-oor-Rasheed,  and  wishing  him  prat- 
perity  and  health,  she  proceeded,  without  waiting  to  have 
her  place  pointed  out,  to  a  seat  on  a  level  with  thst  of 
Ibrahim  Nizam,  who  looked  quite  magnificent  in  his  goUcn 
chair. 

*'  Haroon  made  a  signal  for  Hussunneah  to  commenM 
the  disputation.     She  comprehended  him,  turned  to  Ifan- 
him  Nizam,  and  said,  ^  Thou  art  the  man  who  hast  sprad 
a  hundred  volumes  of  thy  works  among  mankind,  and  wha 
considerest  thyself  heir  to  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  pio- 
phet,  on  whom  be  the  blessing  of  God  !'     Ibrahim  Nil 
replied  in  a  rage, '  Dost  thou  begin  to  treat  me  with 
tempt?    But   what  business  can  I  have  to  argue  with  a 
female  slave?    Indeed,  it  is  clear  my  doing  so  will  bring 
ridicule  on  my  holy  profession.'     '  It  will  be  more  honoiir- 
able  to  your  character  and  to  your  profession,**  said  the 
Vizier  Bermekee,  ^  to  object  to  the  reasoning  of  Hussumieik 
than  to  her  sex.     It  is  a  maxim  among  disputants,  tbift  * 
words  are  to  be  attended  to^  not  persons.**     Encouraged  Iij 
this,  Hussunneah  said,  '  O  Ibrahim !  by  the  grace  of  Goi 
I  shall  bring  thee  to  the  ground  with  disgrace  from  that 
golden  chair  in  which  thou  art  seated  P  and  she  began  to 
put  questions  to  him :  but  Ibrahim  stopped  her,  and  snd, 
'  I  have  come  from  a  distance,  and  therefore  have  the  fiist 
right  of  interrogation.^     ^  Very  well,'  said   Hnrrmmnrrfi, 
'  take  the  advantage  you  desire ;  question  me.'    The  leamsd 
man  commenced,  and  received  the  most  eloquent  answen 
to  seventy  questions  that  he  put  to  Hussunneah.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  more,  than  that  she  replied  to  them  all  in 
the  most  prompt  and  convincing  manner,  and  that  Haroon- 
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ixxrwBas^eed  and  his  whole  court  were  filled  with  admiration 
at  her  extraordinary  talents  and  genius.  Hussunneah,  ob« 
serving  the  impression  she  had  made,  said,  *  O  Ibrahim ! 
this  mode  of .  proceeding  is  very  tedious,  I  fear  the  caliph 
will  become  weary;  allow  me  now  to  interrogate  you.* 
Ibrahim  replied,  ^  I  have  yet  three  more  questions  to  ask  ; 
if  you  answer  them,  I  shall  be  satisfied.^  *  Ask  them,'  re- 
plfed  the  lady.  '  Well,  Hussunneah,^  said  he,  '  declare 
who  you  think  should  have  succeeded  the  holy  prophet.** 
^  The  person,'  she  replied,  *  who  was  oldest  in  the  faith.^ 
'  Who  was  the  oldest  in  the  faith  ?^  said  the  moollah.  She 
answered,  '  Ali,  who  was  the  son*in-law,  cousin,  and 
adopted  brother  of  the  holy  prophet/  The  brow  of  Haroon 
was  clouded  with  a  frown.  Ibrahim  saw  this,  and  became 
Ixdder.  ^  Tell  me,'  sidd  he,  ^  on  what  ground  thou  consi- 
derest  Ali  the  oldest  in  faith.  I  say  that  Aboobeker  was 
forty  years  of  age  when  he  embraced  the  religion  of  our 
prophet,  at  which  time  Ali  was  a  boy ;  and  the  belief  or 
unbelief,  the  obedience  or  disobedience  of  a  child  is  of  little 
oomequenoe/  Hussunneah  instantly  exclaimed,  '  If  I  prove 
to  you  that  the  faith  and  obedience,  or  want  of  belief  and 
diaobedience  of  a  boy  have  consequence,  and  that  a  child, 
as  you  term  him,  is  amenable  to  divine  reward  or  punish- 
ment, wilt  thou  confess  the  faith  of  Ali  in  his  boyhood?' 
Ibrahim  replied,  <  If  thou  dost  so  by  sound  and  convincing 
aigament,  I  will  confess  it.**  ^  Well,^  said  Hussunneah, 
what  say  you  about  the  boy  that  Elias^  put  to  death,  as 

'  Tlie  test  of  tht  Koran  calls  the  person  who  travelled  with  Moses  Ool- 
Kair,  a  saint,  w^  is  beliered  by  Mahomedans  to  be  the  same  as  Elias ; 
tboagh  some  have  confounded  him  with  Phineas,  and  others  with  St. 
George.  It  is  supposed  by  all  commentators  that  Ool-Kadr  is  the  saint  to 
wlMan  Mahomed  alhides  in  the  account  of  the  adventures  of  Moses,  in  the 
flig^teenth  chapter  of  the  Koran ;  a  tale  which  will  excite  more  curiosity 
in  an  English  reader,  from  being  obviously  that  on  which  the  beautiful 
storjr  of  Pamell's  Hermit  is  founded.  *^  And  coming  to  the  rock,"  the 
Koran  states,  ^^  they  (Moses  and  liis  servant  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun)  found 
mm  ci  our  servants,  unto  whom  we  had  granted  mercy  from  us,  and  whom 
we  had  taught  wisdom  from  before  us.    And  Moses  said  unto  him,  *  Shall  I 

Vol.  II.  S 
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stated  in  the  story  of  that  prophet  and  of  Moses,  banded 
down  to  us  in  the  holy  Koran  ?  What  do  you  say  to  tbi 
answer  which  Elias  gatre  to  Moses,  when  interro^Ued  mk 
the  murder  of  the  child  ?     ^  As  to  the  boy,^  said  he,  <  fail 


{oUow  thee,  that  thou  may^fet  teach  ms  part  of  that  whidi  thoa  bast 

taught,  for  a  direction  Unto  me  ?*    He  answered,  *  Verily  thou  canal  Ml 

bear  with  me ;  for  how  canst  thou  patiently  suffer  those  things,  the  know* 

ledge  whereof  thou  dost  not  comprehend  ?'    Moses  replied,  *"  Thoo  diall 

find  me  patient,  if  God  please ;  neither  will  I  be  disobedient  unto  thm  la 

any  thing.*    He  said,  *•  If  thou  follow  me,  therefore,  ask  ma  not  caaiemwiBg 

any  thing,  until  I  shall  declare  the  meaning  thereof  unto  thee.*    Sa  tey 

both  went  on  by  the  sea-shore,  until  they  went  up  into  a  ship;  and  he 

a  hole  therein.    And  Moses  said  unto  him,  ^  Hast  thou  made  a  hole 

that  thou  mightest  drown  those  who  are  on  board  ?    Now  hast  thoa  tew  t 

a  strange  thing.*    He  answered,  ^  Did  I  not  tell  thee  that  thou  oouUoil  an 

bear  with  me  ?*    Moses  said,  ^  Rebuke  me  not,  because  I  did  forget;  and  !•■ 

posie  not  on  me  a  difficulty  in  what  I  am  commanded.*    Wherefore  they  lift 

the  ship,  and  proceeded  until  they  met  with  a  youth,  and  he  stew  htik 

Moses  said,  *"  Hast  thou  slain  an  innocent  person,  without  his  ha^iiig 

another?    Now  hast  thou  committed  an  unjust  action.'     He 

*•  Did  I  not  tell  thee  that  thou  couldest  not  bear  with  me  ?*    Moaet  said,  *  If 

I  ask  thee  concerning  anything  hereafter,  suffer  me  not  to  accompany  thett 

now  hast  thou  received  an  excuse  for  me.*    They  went  forward,  tharrfbS^ 

until  they  came  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  city,  and  they  asked  fooi  if 

the  inhabitants  thereof;  but  they  refused  to  receive  them.    And  they  aanA 

therein  a  wall,  which  was  ready  to  fall  down;  and  he  set  it  upr%kt« 

Whereupon  Moses  said  unto  him,  ^  If  thou  wouldest,  thou  mightdst  donbl" 

less  have  received  a  reward  for  it.*  He  answered,  *"  This  shall  be  a  wtpanAm 

between  me  and  thee  :  but  I  will  first  declare  unto  thee  the  significalioarf 

that  which  thou  couldest  not  bear  with  patience.    The  vessel  beloogad  li 

certain  poor  men  who  did  their  business  in  the  sea :  and  I  was  miniWid  li 

render  it  unserviceable,  because  there  was  a  king  behind  them  whtf  toik 

every  sound  vessel  by  force.    As  to  the  youth,  his  parents  were  tmi  bt- 

lievers,  and  we  feared  lest  he,  being  an  unbeliever,  should  oblige 

suffierhis  perverseness  and  ingratitude:  wherefore  we  desired  that 

Lord  might  give  them  a  more  righteous  child  in  exchange  for  him, 

one  more  affectionate  towards  them.      And  the  wall  belonged    ta 

orphan  youths  in  the  dty,  and  under  it  was  a  treasure  hid 

belonged  to  them ;  and  their  father  was  a  righteous  man :  and  thy 

was  pleased  that  they  should  attain  their  full  age,  and  take  forth  their 

sure,  through  the  mercy  of  thy  Lord.    And  I  did  not  what  thou  hast  mtm 

of  mine  own  will,  but  by  God*s  direction.    This  is  the  interpretation  of  Ikal 

whidi  thou  couldiit  not  bear  with  patience.*'— Sals'i  Mgrrn^  tqL  ii.|fb 

117, 118, 110, 
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parents  were  believers,  and  we  feared,  lest  he,  being  an  un« 
bdiever,  should  oblige  them  to  suffer  his  perverseness  and 
ingratitude/  Now  tdl  me,  Ibrahim,  was  it  proper  to  put 
this  boy  to  death,  or  was  Elias  unjust?  If  Elias  was 
unjust,  is  it  not  strange  that  he  should  be  praised  by  the 
Almighty,  and  his  praises  be  written  in  the  Koran  ?'  Ibra« 
him  was  at  a  loss  how  to  answer.  '  I  abandon  this  point, 
said  he:  *  but  what  do  you  say  concerning  Ali,  and  Abbas, 
bis  unde;  they  disputed  about  the  right  of  inheritance  to 
the  prophet ;  each  asserted  he  had  the  right,  and  they  car- 
ried their  complaints  to  Aboubeker.  When  two  persons 
go  to  a  judge,  one  must  be  right  and  one  wrong?*  The 
design  cf  Ibrahim  in  putting  thb  question,  was  to  oblige 
Hussunneah  either  to  offend  the  caliph  and  hazard  her  life, 
by  declaring  Abbad  (who  was  the  in^mediate  ancestor '  of 
Haroon-oor-Rasheed)  in  the  wrong;  or,  should  fear  lead 
ber  to  pronounce  Ali  wrong,  to  make  her  give  Up  the  whole 
argument,  and  abandon  her  creed.  Hussunn^  replied, 
^  I  must  answer  thy  question,  Ibrahim,  from  the  holy 
Koran.' — *  Let  us  hear  it,'  said  the  learned  man.  •  Grod,* 
and  Hussunneah, '  has  told  us  through  the  prophet,  that 
the  angels  Michael  and  Gabriel  carried  a  dispute  before 
Da?id,  in  order  to  expose  more  strongly  his  crime  in  taking 
Ae  wife  of  his  poor  subject  Uriah.  Now  tell  me,  Ibrahim, 
which  of  these  two  disputing  angels  was  in  the  wrong,  and 
wUch  in  the  right  ?'  ^  Both,'  said  Ibrahim,  <  were  in  the 
right ;  it  was  to  correct  and  punish  David  that  they  went 
before  him  with  their  dispute.*  *  Thank  God  for  this  ad- 
Inission,^  said  Hussunneah :  ^  in  like  manner,  both  Moorteza 
Ali  and  Abbas  were  in  the  right ;  and  it  was  to  correct  the 
crime  of  Aboobeker  that  they  went  before  him.  Abbas 
said,  ^  The  right  of  inheritance  is  mine,  because  I  am  the 
uncle  of  the  prophet.'    Ali  said,  ^  It  belongs  to  me,  as  his 

t  Abba  was  the  unde  of  Mahomed.  HU  grandson  was  promoted  to  the 
oJiphate;  and  the  house  of  Abbas  enjoyed  power  for  several  centuries. 
Haroon  was  the  fifth  caliph  of  his  family. 

S2 
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cousin, '  soD-in-law,  adopted  brother^  and  heir;  and  his 
daughter  is  now  in  my  housD,  and  Hoossein  and  Hussun 
(who  are  the  lords  of  the  Syuds  and  the  sacred  inheritors  of 
paradise)  are  my  children :  I  am  indeed  identified  with  the 
prophet.'  When^  Aboobeker  heard  all  this,  he  said :  *  Grod 
knows  whose  claim  is  just;  but  I  have  myself  heard  the 
prophet  say,  ^  AH  is  my  heir  *,  and  the  lord  of  my  religioiL' 
When  Abbas  heard  this  from  the  mouth  of  Aboobdcer,  he 
was  enraged,  and  said,  *  O  Aboobeker,  if  thou  hast  heard 
this  speech  from  the  holy  prophet,  how  comes  it  that  thou 
sittest  where  thou  art,  as  caliph,  to  the  injury  of  Ali'^s  right, 
as  declared  by  thyself?'  Aboobeker  now  perceived  that 
both  parties  had  come  to  expose  his  guilt.  '  You  are  come^' 
he  observed,  *  to  quarrel  with  me,  not  to  appeal  to  my  deci- 
sion f  and  having  said  this,  he  immediately  left  the  assem- 
bly.' When  Ibrahim  heard  this  reply  from  Hussunueaht 
he  said,  that  he  also  gave  up  this  point :  *  But  tell  me,  he 
added,  *  which  you  consider  the  most  excellent,  Ali,  or  his 
uncle  Abbas  ?^  *  Tell  me,'  said  Hussunneah,  quickly, 
<  which  you  deem  most  excellent,  Humz£  or  his  nephew 
Mahomed  ?  Why  do  you  puzzle  yourself  so  much  with 
Ali  and  Abbas  ?  If  Ali  was  the  most  excellent,  it  was  the 
glory  of  Abbas  to  have  such  a  nephew ;  and  if  Abbas  was 
superior,  it  must  add  to  the  honour  of  Ali  to  have  such  an 
uncle.'  Haroon,  who  had  marked  with  wonder  the  ingie- 
nuity  and  ability  of  Hussunneah,  turned  to  Ibrahim  Nizam, 
and  said,  *  I  ])ity  thy  knowledge.' 

^'  Hussunneah  having  answered  all  the  questions  which 
had  been  put  to  her,  required  permission  to  ask  one  of  her 
holy  and  learned  antagonist ;  ^  and  if  he  can  reply  to  it  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,'  she  added,  ^  I  confess  myself  con- 
quered. Tell  me,  Ibrahim,  when  the  prophet  left  this 
eartli,  did  he  nominate  an  heir,  or  did  he  not?'     Ibrahim 

^  The  Sheah  author  adds  a  curse  to  the  name  of  the  first  caliph. 

*  By  another  reading  of  this  term  in  the  MS.,  it  is  "  payer  of  my  debts,** 
which  is  synonymous  with  heir,  as  it  describes  one  of  the  first  and  most 
Mcred  duties  of  a  legal  inheritor. 
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■Jd,  *He  did  not/ — 'Was  this  omimion,^  said  she,  'an 
error,  or  waa  it  right  ?  and  was  the  election  of  caliph  an 
error,  or  was  it  right  in  those  hy  whom  it  was  made  ?  To 
whidi  do  you  ascribe  the  error,  Ibrahim ;  to  the  prophet  or 
fo  the  caliphs?^  Ibrahim  gave  no  answer:  he  could  not 
aay  the  pnif^et  had  committed  an  error,  without  injury  to 
the  faith ;  and  if  he  admitted  the  caliph  had  been  in  the 
wrong,  he  gave  up  the  point  in  di.spute.  He  had  also  a 
dread  of  Haroon,  and  was  silent.  His  distress  for  an  answer 
wu  evident  to  all ;  a  smile  was  to  lie  seen  on  every  face  in 
the  assembly ;  and  the  wise  man  of  Busaorah  was  reproached 
being  defeated  by  a  woman.*' 

The  work  from  which  this  has  been  translated,  gives  a 
of  disputations  about  dogmas  on  which  the  Sheahs 
and  Soonecs  entertain  opposite  sentiments :  in  all  the  victory 
ia  given  to  Hussunneah ;  and  it  is  added  that  Haroon-oor- 
Baihecfl,  convinced  by  her  arguments,  desisted  from  his 
persecution  of  the  Syuds ;  that  he  also  gave  her  a  hundred 
tkHisand  pieces  of  gold,  according  to  the  terms  fixed,  and 
directed  her  to  return  to  her  master,  on  whom  he  l)estowed 
m  dress  of  honour.  However,  he  secretly  advii(o<l  this  heroine 
of  the  Sheah  faith  to  quit  Bagdad,  lest  some  misfortune 
ahould  happen  to  her.  The  lady  left  the  assembly  in 
triuiD[A:  be^iides  the  presc^nts  she  received  from  Haroon, 
■any  were  bestowed  on  her  by  princes  of  the  blood  and 
other  great  fxTsons.  Ibrahim  Nizam  came  down  from  his 
golden  chair  quite  ashamed,  and  retired  with  Aboo  Yusuph, 
Shoffei,  and  some  otlier  enemies  of  the  Sheahs:  the  people 
laughed  at  tlu*m ;  and  a  cousin  of  Haroon  was  particularly 
witty  at  their  ex|)ense.  But  notwithstanding  thi^  appro- 
bation, Huf^unneah  and  the  merchant,  fc*aring  the  a>n^e- 
ipiences  of  her  victor}*,  departed,  as  the  caliph  hail  advised, 
and  took  up  their  abode  at  Medinah. 

The  IVniian  author  of  this  work  snvs,  that  i^hen  ht*  was 
rrturning  from  McxTa  he  sto])ped  at  Damascus  ami  tJnainvd 
from  a  Syud  of  Syria  the  Arabic  manuK'ript  which  he  has 
tnuislated.     Tlie  probability  is,  that  the  book  was  fint 
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written  in  Persian ;  and  it  is  aBcribed  to  Sh^kh  Abool  Fut* 
toyah  of  Rhe,  a  very  eminent  and  zealous  Sbeah  divine. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sheahs,  a  nian»  under 
drcumstances  of  danger,  may  not  only  conceal  his  faith,  but 
make  a  temporary  profession  of  opposite  sentiments.  This 
unmanly  tenet  was  originally  forced  on  this  sect  by  the  op* 
pressed  and  persecuted  state  in  which  they  so  long  remained; 
and  the  pride  of  the  Persians  has  brooked  its  continuance^ 
rather  than  abandon  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca :  for  they  can* 
not  perform  it  without  testifying  a  respect  for  the  memoiy 
of  the  first  caliphs,  as  they  visit  their  tombs'';  and  such  an 
act  is  contrary  to  their  belief.  The  strictness  with  whidi 
the  Soonee  possessors  of  Mecca  enforce  these  concessions 
has  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  pilgrims  from  Perria; 
the  mass  of  the  population  being  satisfied  with  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  sepulchre  of  Ali  and  his  sons  Hoossein  and  HussuBi 
whose  remains  are  deposited  at  NujufF  and  Kerbelah,  in  tht 
province  of  Bagdad;  or  to  that  of  the  Im£m  ReiA  at 
Meshed  in  Khorassan.  The  sepulchres  of  these  Sbeah 
saints  have  been  enriched  with  the  most  magnificent  presents 
by  pious  devotees :  monarchs  have  emulated  each  other  in 
adding  to  their  revenue,  and  increasing  the  splendour  of  their 
appearance.  In  the  worship  at  these  shrines,  as  at  Meea, 
many  ceremonies  have  been  introduced,  bordering  on  a  su- 
perstition remote  from  that  pure  Deism  on  which  the  Mabo* 
medan  religion  is  professedly  grounded.  But  the  folIowMi 
of  the  prophet  have  relaxed  from  the  primitive  principle*  of 
their  religion,  and  have  granted  a  kind  of  adoration  not  only 
to  him  and  his  immediate  descendants,  but  to  a  number  of 


^  It  is  not  a  duty  of  the  Sheaht  to  cnne  the  first  caliphs ;  but  this 
is  more  from  prudence  than  feeling,  ^lien  they  hear  any  one 
them,  they  never  pawi  a  heavier  censure  than  to  blame  his  indiscreet 
Omar  is  the  particular  object  of  their  hatred.  This  probably  proceeds  ftvoi 
his  great  character.  I  was  one  day  conversing  with  a  very  sensible  ud 
moderate  Persian  on  the  history  of  Omar,  and  praising  him  as  the  greaiert 
of  tlie  caliphs.  He  assented  to  all  the  facts  I  stated,  but  said,  Esu  htawtwM 
T&tt  est  laik€n  aukhtr  tag^food  ;  *^  This  is  all  true,  but  be  was  a  dog  eftar 
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Unutd  or  piouA  men»  who  have  been  canonized  ab  saints. 
Tb^  gratitude  and  veneration  which  the  conduct  of  indivi* 
4uib^  first  created,  has  grownt  by  excessive  indulgence  and 
-tlie  passions  emted  by  contrary  opinions,  into  sacred  reve- 
imoe  and  devotion.  Th^  very  garments  have  become 
relics "^  of  inestimable  value;  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
MlUe  properties  have  been  assigned  to  them  as  are  sup- 
posed U)  have  belonged  to  their  possessors.  From  this 
flommon  progress  of  superstition  hardly  one  of  the  numerous 
00Pti  into  which  the  Mahomedan  reli^on  is  divided  can  be 
ikmed  exempt  °.    The  Sheahs  not  only  pay  this  devotion 

>  Tb^  ioordiDate  Teiieration  pfud  to  tha  early  martyrs  aod  oonfeMon  by 
^bsir  pioos  oontemporariea,  waa  tb^  cauie  of  many  evils  in  the  CJiristian 
shnftuL 

*  There  are  rdics  at  almost  e^ery  shrine,  particularly  at  that  of  Ali  at 
IhjDff. 

■F  The  mo4em  sect  of  WihAbee  pretend  that  they  are  an  ezception«     This 
•act  was  founded  near  a  century  ago  by  an  Arab  named  Shaikh  Mahomed, 
the  son  of  Abd-ool  W&h&b,  whoiie  name  they  have  taken.  'Shaikh  Alahomed 
JMSinecteii  hiaaself,  in  an  attempt  to  reUmn  the  religion  of  hit  oountry,  with 
Bm-Saoud,  the  Prince  of  Dereah,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Nujud. 
nnsiigli  the  efforts  of  the  taint,  and  the  temporal  power  of  Ebn^Saoud,  and 
til  SQA  and  luooassor,  Abd.ool  Aseex,  the  religion  of  the  Wahabees  is  now 
gHabljihsit  over  the  peniniulfi  of  Arabia.    Their  tenets  are  peoMliar.    They 
dliat  there  is  one  God,  and  that  Mahomed  is  his  prophet ;  but  as  the 
Being  neither  has  nor  can  have  any  participator  in  his  power,  they 
§Bf  it  is  blasphemy  to  hold  that  Mahomed,  the  Im&ms,  or  any  saints,  have 
fMjr  pBperintendenoa  over  the  affairs  of  men,  or  will  render  them  any  aid 
tfBSsfker.    They  deem  Mahomedans  infidels  who  deviate  in  any  way  from 
SIm  plsiv,  liberal  meaning  of  the  Koran,  and  maintain,  that  to  make  war  on 
tM  tnnh  is  the  duty  of  every  VFAb&bee.    It  is  one  of  these  tenets,  that  all 
tif)si  showing  respect  and  honour  to  men  are  odious  to  God,  who  alone  is 
partliy  of  high  name :  and  they  assert,  that  in  conformity  to  what  is  re. 
ftaled  in  the  Koran ;  true  Mahomedans  should  wage  continual  war  against 
mlielievers,  till  they  are  converted,  or  agree  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  on 
fitS^^f  I  Kad  that  in  the  latter  case  they  should  be  compelled  to  wear  the 
Msinest  garments,  not  be  allowed  to  ride  on  horses,  nor  to  live  in  splendid 
awteUingp.    They  maintain,  that  the  taxes  (including  zukaat  and  khums) 
leried  by  Mahomed  are  alone  lawful :  that  swearing  by  3f  ahomed  or  Ali,  or 
SHy  person,  should  be  prohibited,  since  an  oath  is  calling  a  witness  to  our 
■icrpt  thooghts,  which  no  one  can  know  but  God.     They  deem  it  a  species 
1^  idolatry  to  erept  magnificent  tombs ;  but  to  kiss  relics,  &c  is  idolatry 
itadif  s  and  they  therefore  affirm,  that  it  is  an  action  acceptable  to  God  to 
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at  the  principal  shrines  that  have  been  mentioned,  biit  hare 
an  immense  number  of  inferior  saints  and  martyrs,  at  whose 
tombs  they  offer  up  their  prayers.  Every  village  in  Penia 
can  boast  of  some  shaikh  or  holy  person,  whose  character 
has  obtained  him  a  local  reputation,  and  rendered  his  shiiae 
sacred  among  the  few  acquainted  with  his  name. 

The  Sheahs  observe  the  same  feasts  as  the  Soonees;'  but 
the  former  have  set  aside  the  ten  first  days  of  the  month 
Mohurum  to  mourn  over  the  cruel  fate  of  Hoossein  and 
Hussun,  the  sons  of  Ali.  On  the  last  days  of  this  feast 
they  beat  their  breasts  with  violence,  and,  calling  on  the 
names  of  the  two  martyrs,  pour  curses  on  their  enemies.  It 
is  during  this  ceremony  that  the  lower  order  of  the  Sheahs 
give  offence  to  the  Soonees,  by  publicly  cursing  the  three 
first  calif^s,  and  particularly  Omar.  The  Sheahs  also  ob- 
serve a  feast  °  on  the  day  on  which,  according  to  their  tjradt 
tions,  Mahomed  named  Ali  his  successor;  an  occurrenoe 
which  the  Soonees  deny. 

It  has  been  before  stated,  that  the  Persians  refuse  their 


destroy  the  tombs  of  Mahomedan  saints  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  to 
priate  their  rich  ornaments  to  worldly  purposes,  for  which  they 
signed.  They  say,  that  it  is  wicked  to  mourn  for  the  dead ;  for  if  they 
good  Mahomedans  their  souls  are  in  paradise,  at  which  their  friends 
rejoice.  The  W&hAbees  reject  the  traditions,  limiting  their  belief  to  iSm 
Koran,  which,  they  say,  was  sent  from  heaven  to  Mahomed,  who  was  m 
excellent  man,  and  much  beloved  by  God.  They  continue  to  preaervt  tha 
usages  of  circumcision,  ablution,  &c.,  which  they  found  established,  but 
sider  them  more  as  matters  of  practice  and  usage  than  of  faith.  Tho 
ing  principle  of  this  sect  is  their  right  to  destroy  and  plunder  all  who  diftr 
from  them  ;  and  those  Mahomedans  who  do  not  adopt  their  creed,  art  n» 
presented  as  far  less  entitled  to  mercy  than  either  Jews  or  Christians.  Tlisir 
progress  was  so  great  about  ten  years  ago,  as  to  excite  considerable  alarm  fa 
the  Turkish  government.  Among  other  places,  they  plundered  tbo  rich 
tombs  of  Ali  and  his  sons  at  Nujuff  and  Kerbelah.  Their  inroads  m% 
always  dreadful,  for  they  spare  none  who  do  not  conform  to  their  nfiipieM  i 
but  they  have  lately  met  with  some  severe  checks,  and  appear  to  bs  4»> 
dining. 

*  The  Persians  also  observe  the  20th  of  Seffer,  to  oommemorata  tWVwial 
of  the  Imam  Hoo8sein*s  head  at  Kerbehih.  It  had  been  cut  off  whmk  km 
was  slain,  and  carried  to  Moaveah  at  Damascus  ;  but  was  broogfat  badt  It 
Kerbelah,  and  buried,  forty  days  after  his  death.  • 
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It  to  many  of  the  traditions  'adjaoitted  by  the  -  Soonees ; 
the  latter-  also  reject  many  which  their  opponents  deem 
authentic,  as  these  traditicms  not  only  relate  to  the  £Euth, 
but  to  the  form  of  prayer,  and  the  usages  and  laws  of 
those  who  believe  in  them.  There  are  several  points  of 
practice,  both  in  religious  worship  and  dvil  usages,  in  which 
these  sects  differ  widely.  They  neither  agree  in  the  manner 
of  performing  their  ablutions,  nor  in  the  mode  of.  holding 
thcdr  hands  at  prayer.  They  also  differ  in  the  law  (^ 
dmnrce :  and  die  Persians  admit  a  legal  concubinage,  by 
which  the  parties  are  united  for  a  limited  period ;  a  practice 
deemed  by  the  Soonees  a  great  profanation  of  the  divine 
law.  It  would,  however^  be  endless  to  describe  the  minute 
difRsrences  between  the  two  sects.  All  that  are  essential 
hmite  been  noticed ;  and  more  is  not  necessary  to  convey  a 
fuD  idea  of  their  opponte  and  irreconcilable  nature. 
•  The  establishment  of  the  Sheab  faith  as  the  national 
religion  of  Persia,  gave  to  a  country,  in  which  patriotism 
wsas  unknown,  a  principle  of  union,  of  equal,  if  not  greater 
fiiroe.  The  Persians,  however,  are  not  so  violent  at  present 
as  they  once  were  in  their  religious  prejudices  p:  they  deem 
their  Soonee  neighbours  lost  in  error,  but  do  not  term  them 
infidrift.  "  They  are  believers  *»,*"  they  say,  "  because  they 
leoognize  the'holy  mission  of  Mahomed,  and  worship  Gkxl; 
but  they  have  forfeited  their  claim  to  be  denominated  faith- 
ful %  by  adopting  those  who  refused  allegiance  and  acted 
with  cruelty  toward  the  nephew,  the  daughter,  and  the  lineal 
descendants,  of  the  holy  prophet.*"  The  Soonees  are  not  so 
diaxitable;  though  some  of  their  ablest  divines'  have  de- 

'  Thii  diange  is  not  to  be  Mcribed,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  the  progress 
of  dvOization,  bat  to  the  decrease  of  that  fervor  which  attended  the  first 
introduction  of  the  Sheah  faith. 

^  The  term  Moslem  signifies  believer. 

'  Moumeen  signifies  faithful. 

*  According  to  a  writer  before  quoted,  Ool  Ohazali,  Shaikh  AthAree,  and 
aeveral  other  celebrated  Soonee  doctors  of  law,  have  declared  that  the  Sheahs 
•hodld  not  be  considered  as  infidels*— JI/6\  Letter  o/Moollam  Mahoxeo. 
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dared  that  the  Sheaha,  though  deluded,  were  atill  MdM^ 
medanflf  almoet  all  Soonee  uionarchs  have  been  kd  1^  a 
mixture  of  religious  and  political  motives,  to  treat  them  m 
a  race  of  heretics  worse  than  infidels ;  and,  on  this  groimd^ 
the  most  pbus  of  the  rulers  of  Bokhara^  have  oonddflrad 
themselves  entitled  to  make  slaves  of  their  Sheah  priaonan; 
an  act  that  would  be  impious,  if  these  were  deemed  Mahop 
medans.  The  blasphemous  tenets  of  the  sect  of  Alt-alak 
yahs'^,  or  those  who  deem  Ali  a  divinity*,  have  ben 
attributed  by  their  enemies  to  the  Sheahs ;  but  the  lattsr 
entertain  a  just  abhorrence  for  the  prindples  of 
whoae  numbers  are  not  great,  and  who  endeavour  to 
their  usages  (some  of  which  are  said  to  be  of  an  o1 
nature)  under  a  vdl  of  mystery. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  religion  of  Persia,  it  is  impoanbb  li 
pass  over  the  Soofees.     That  extraordinary  class  at  dsivb 
tees  has  been  before  noticed ;  but  they  claim  a  fuller  de- 
scription.    We  discover  from  Mahomedan  authora,  theft 
these  enthusiasts  were  co-existent  with  their  religion.    Thm 
.rapturous  zeal  perhaps  aided  in  no  slight  degree  its  fint 
4^ establishment;  but  they  have  ance  been  conadered  amoog 
;  its  most  dangerous  enemies.     There  can  be  no  doubt  theft 
i  their  firee  opinions  on  its  dogmas,  their  contempt  lor  iti 


^  It  has  been  before  shown,  that  the  bigoted  Beggee  Jin,  ruler  of 
hara,  did  not  heiiute  to  make  hit  Sheah  captives  slaves ;  and  he  is  1% 
proached  by  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  with  allowing  true  believers  to  be  id4 
like  beasts  in  the  market-place  of  bit  capital.  The  savage  Turkuman  tribv 
follow  the  example  of  this  prince,  but  from  other  motives  than  those  of ; 
gioo.  I  one  day  asked  a  man  of  these  tribes  on  what  ground  tliey : 
their  Persian  captives  slaves  ?  *•*•  Because,*'  said  he,  ^^  they  are  herecie 
Sheahs.*'  '^  But  suppose,**  I  added,  ^^  those  whom  you  took  were  Sooneet.** 
**  Then,*'  replied  he  very  oooUy,  ^^  we  must  turn  Sheahs,  for  alaTW  V9 
nrast  have.'* 

■  For  a  description  of  this  sect,  see  Mr.  H.  T.  Calebrooke*s  Paper  on  the 
Origin  and  peculiar  Tenets  of  certain  Mahomedan  Sects.— ^tialk  JIfu 
uarches^  voL  viL  p.  339. 

'  The  accurate  and  learned  Sale,   in  his  Preliminary  Discoone,  bat 
partly  fallen  into  this  error,  and  unjustly  charges  the  Sheaha  with 
ing  Ali  as  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Mahomed. 
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and  thdr  claim  to  an  immediate  communion  ivith  thai 
Dehy,  are  all  calculated  to  lubvert  that  bdief  for  whichj 
Aey  outwardly  profiesa  their  respect;  their  progresB  hasl 
4MaeenueBtly  been  deemed  as  synonymous  with  that  of  infi< 
iiXty.  There  is  no  country  over  whidi  the  tenets  of  the 
fioofees  have,.at  different  periods,  been  more  widely  diffused 
Atak  over  Persia.  The  great  reputation  acquired  by  one 
4if  their  priests^  enabled  his  descendants  to  occupy  the  throne 
Jbr  more  than  two  centuries  y;  but  the  Seffavean  monarchs 
too  sendble  of  the  aid  which  their  power  derived  from 
established  and  understood  religion,  to  indulge  in  the 
viiioiiary  dreams  of  their  pious  ancestcnrs.  Thdr  country, 
kowever,  continued  to  abound  with  persons  believing  the 
tenets  which  these  had  taught ;  and  the  increase  of  their 
mimbers  has  of  late  years  been  so  great  in  Persia,  that  the 
Jfahomedan  divines  have  called  on  the  reigning  king  to 
defend  the  true  fEuth  from  the  attacks  of  several  popular 
teachers,  who,  from  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  and  the  de* 
lunve  character  of  their  doctrines,  had  acquired  an  alarming 
popularity.  The  monarch  has  adopted  the  most  rigorous 
JNToeeedings ;  and  his  severity  has  for  the  moment  repressed 
H  flame,  which  it  would  appear  more  calculated  to  increase 
tfian  to  extinguish. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  giving  a  full  history  of  the 
Sobfee  doctrine ;  traces  of  which  exist,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  in  every  region  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
tbe  most  splendid  theories  of  the  ancient  schools  of  Greece, 
and  of  the  modem  philosophers  of  Europe.  It  is  the  dream 
of  the  most  ignorant,  and  of  the  most  learned ;  and  is  seen 
at  one  time  indulging  in  the  shade  c^  ease,  at  another  tra- 
▼crsing  the  pathless  desert.  Every  where  it  professes  to  be 
adverse  to  error  and  superstition,  but  exists  by  the  active 
pn^)agation  of  both.  Thfijrild  and  varied  doctrines  of  thrir 
teachers  are  offered  to  the  disciples,  in  place  of  the  forms 

'  Ifmael  the  First  ascended  the  throne  in  AtD.  1500,  and  hii  family 
tnbverted  by  Nadir  Shah,  A.D.  1736. 
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I  and  usages  of  their  religion.  They  are  invited  to  embnk 
on  the  sea  of  doubt,  under  the  guidance  of  a  sacred  teacber, 
whom  they  are  required  to  deem  superior  to  all  other  mor- 
tals, and  worthy  of  a  holy  confidence  bordering  on  adon- 
tion.  It  is  in  India,  beyond  all  other  climes,  that  tUi 
delusive  and  visionary  doctrine  has  flourished.  There  la  in 
the  habits'  of  the  Hindus,  and  in  the  character  of  their  rdi- 
gion,  much  which  cherishes  a  mysterious  spirit  of  holy  ab- 
straction ;  and  we  may  approve  of  the  conjecture^  that  IikKa 
is  the  source  whence  other  nations  have  derived  the  myilie 
worship  of  the  divinity. 

The  general  name  which  the  Persian  followers  of  this  sect 
have  adopted,  is  Soofee*;  a  term  implying  pure:  by  this 
all  who  adopt  this  creed  are  known,  from  the  revered  teader, 
who  is  followed  by  thousands  of  disciples,  to  the  humfalot 
derveish  or  fakeer,  who  travels  about  naked,  begging  alns 
to  support  him  in  a  life  of  prayer  voluntarily  adopted  \ 

•  The  tame  remark  it  applied  by  our  eodatiastical  writen  to  E^ypt;  li 
which  country  they  trace  the  myttic,  the  hermit,  and  the  monk.  Thim 
writert  speak  of  the  propexitity  to  an  austere  life  as  a  disefue  in  Syria  md 

Egypt. 

»  The  Arabic  term  Soofee,  which  means  ^' wise,  pious,**  and  is  metaphori*- 
cally  used  to  denote  a  religious  man,  is  supposed  to  be  derired  from  Aii^ 
^*'  pure,  clean  ;**  or  Suffa^  which  signifies  ^^  purity.**  Some  have  traced  it  ti 
Socf^  ^^  wool,**  or  ^^  wool-bearing,**  in  allusion  to  the  coarse  woollen  ganMSto 
usually  worn  by  its  teachers.  These  terms,  however,  are  all  from  the  AraWi^ 
and  the  accounts  we  have  of-  the  Soofeet  are  comparatively  modem, 
all  tubtequent  to  the  oonquett  of  Persia  by  the  Caliph  Omar.  It  ia  Ml 
unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  name  hat  been  originally  adopted  firaa 
Oreek  3«fM  (Sophoi),  wise  men. 

^  A  life  of  mendicity,  which  many  adopt  from  motives  of  piety,  ia 
by  others  whose  fortunes  are  desperate,  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  It  if  !•• 
lated,  that  a  man  came  to  Mahomed,  and  ezdaimed,  ^*  O  prophet !  I  Ml 
poor  !'* — *'^  Poverty  ia  my  gkMy,*'  replied  Mahomed.  Another  peraon  com 
afterwards,  and  used  exactly  the  same  phrase:  but  Mahomed  aan^wai 
him,  ^  Poverty  canaea  men  to  bluah  in  both  worMs.  You  w«ndcr,**  tia 
prophet  then  said  to  hit  companions,  ^^  at  the  apparent  incontiatency  of  mf 
answers  to  two  men  seemingly  of  the  same  condition  i  but  the  first  of  tbtit 
men  is  virtuous,  and  has  abandoned  the  world  from  principle ;  the  taetld 
fellow  has  no  such  merit;  the  world  has  abandoned  him.** — Jtf igblfi  aal 
JIfotfiMiiafi. 
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The  SqofSees  represent  themselves  as   devoted   to  the 
March  of  truth,  and  incessantly  occupied  in  adoring  the 
Almighty,  an  union  with  whom  they  desire  with  all  the  fer- 
vour of  divine  love.     The  Creator,  according  to  their  belief,   S 
18  diffused  over  all  his  creation  ^. '   He  exists  every  where, 
and  in  every  thing.     They  compare  the  emanations  of  his 
CflKDce  or  spirit  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  which,  they  con-  A^   [^  / 
oeive,  are, continually  darted  forth  and  reabsorbed.     It  is     r  .< 
fer  this  reabsorption  into  the  divine  essence,  to  which  their  i')'^i/' 
immortal* part  belongs,  .that  they  continually  sigh.     They  \..*  t-  .^<> 
believe  that  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  principle  of  life  which  ^ '  '  \ 
exists  throughout  all  nature,  are  not  from  Grod,  but  of  God ; 
hence  those  doctrines  which  their  adversaries  have .  held  to 
be  the  most  profane,  as  establishing  an  equality  of  nature 
between  the  created  and  the  Creator. 

The  Soofee  doctrine  teaches  that  there  are  four  stages 
through  which  man  must  pass,  before  he  can  reach  the 
h^est,  or  that  of  divine  beatitude ;  when,  to  use  their  own 
language,  '^  his  corporeal  veil  ^  will  be  removed,  and  his 
enumcipated  soul  will  mix  again  with  the  glorious  essence 
from  which  it  had  been  separated,  but  not  divided.*"  The 
first  of  these  stages  is  that  of  humanity  ^,  which  supposes 
the  disciple  to  live  in  an  obedience  to  the  holy  law ',  and  an 

*  It  if  difficult  to  understand  what  the  Soofees  state  as  their  opix^on  oon- 
CTning  matter.  Some  of  them  term  the  world  aium  khetU,  i.  e. ''  a  world 
of  ddusioa  ;**  hy  which  it  is  implied,  that  we  are  constantly,  with  regard  to 
tSk  AMMUbA,  or  **  Batter,*'  under  an  illusion  of  our  senses,  and  that  it  exists 
only  from  the  light  of  God,  or  the  animating  principle  whibh  enables  us  to 
•ee  it  and  makes  it  visible ;  otherwise  it  is  in  itself  nothing.  ^  The  crea- 
tion,'*  they  say,  *^  proceeded  at  once  from  the  splendour  of  Ood,  who  poured 
liii  ^rit  on  the  universe  as  the  general  diffusion  of  light  is  poured  over  the 
earth  by  the  rising  sun  ;  and  as  the  absence  of  that  luminary  creates  total 

so  the  partial  or  total  absence  of  the  divine  splendour  or  light 
partial  or  general  annihilation.'*    They  compare  the  creation  in  its 
to  the  Creator,  to  those  small  particles  discernible  in  the  rays  of  the 
son,  which  are  gone  the  moment  it  ceases  to  shinffi  ^.P^rdow  MJSf, 
*■  Pordih  Jusmibie&h«— Ftfr<tai»  MS, 

•  NAsoot. 
'  TheSherriUu 
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obsenrlmce  of  all  the  rites,  customs,  and  precepts  cf  the 
established  religion;  these  bemg  admitted  to  be  uaeful  in 
rq^lating  the  lires  of  the  vulgar,  and  restraining  withui 
proper  bounds  such  as  cannot  reach  the  heights  <£  drrat 
contemplation)  and  might  be  corrupted  and  mided  hf  Hutt 
Tery  Uberty  of  faith  which  enlightens  and  delights  thow  rf 
superior  intellect  or  more  fervent  devotion'.  The  seooad 
stage,  in  which  the  disciple  attains  power  or  force  \  is  tenacd 
the  road  ^^  or  path ;  and  he  who  arrives  at  it,  leaves  tlMt 
<Sondition  in  which  he  is  only  admitted  to  admire  and  IbUow 
a  teacher,  and  enters  the  pale  of  Soofeeism.  He  may  now 
abandon  all  observance  of  religious  forms  and  cereinonicii 
as  he  exchanges  ^*  practical  for  spiritual  worship  ^t^  bit 
tliis  stage  cannot  be  obtained  without  great  piety,  Tirtosb 
and  fortitude ;  for  the  mind  cannot  be  trusted  in  the  neglttf 
of  usages  and  rites,  necessary  to  restrain  it  when  weak,  tiB 
it  hath  acquired  strength  from  habits  of  mental  devotiotti 
grounded  on  a  proper  knowledge  of  its  own  dignity,  and  tff 
the  divine  nature.  The  third  stage  is  that  of  knowiedge'i 
and  the  disciple  who  arrives  at  it  is  deemed  to  have  attaintfl 
supernatural  knowledge;  in  other  words,  to  be  inspired t 
and  he  is  supposed,  when  he  reaches  this  state,  to  be  cqml 
to  the  angels.  The  fourth  and  last  stage  denotes  his  arrival 
at  truth  *",  which  implies  his  complete  union  °  with  the 
Divinity. 

*  I  hATe  been  greatly  aided  in  this  part  of  my  subject  by  a  M&  on  ihs 
Soofees,  delivered  by  Captain  Graham  to  the  Bombay  Literary  Sodety. 
cannot  be  higher  authority  than  thii  gentleman,  who  adds  to  great 
a  singular  knowledge  of  the  opinioni  and  uaagee  of  these  remarkable  < 
devotees. 

^  Jubroot. 

*  Turrekit. 

^  The  term  used  to  express  practical  worship  is  Jusm&nee  Aonil,  ^  tfcs 
acts  of  the  body.*'  Spiritual  wonhip  is  styled  RoohAnee  Amul,  *'*'  the  mh  sf 
thesouL** 

*  The  Arabic  term  ii  Aruf,  whidb  signifies  '^  having  attained  kafumkigji  | 
scientific*' 

*  HuckeekAt. 

*  This  Jusctiaals  termed  WAsil,  ^^  Joined,  united.** 
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*"  JDhaAiafeei  art  diyided  into  inpii^pw||^^fl  W^  as  must 
be  rae  case  in  a  doctrine  which  i^j  be  termed  the  belief  of 
the  imagination.  By  enumerating  a  few  of  the  most  re- 
auurfcahle,  the  character  of  the  whole  will  be  understood  i 
fbr  though  they  differ  in  name  and  some  minor  usages,  they 
«U  i^ree  in  the  principal  tenets ;  particularly  in  those  which 
inculcate  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  blind  submission  to 
inquired  teachers,  and  the  posnbility,  through  fenrent  piety 
sad  enthusiastic  devotion,  of  attaining  for  the  soul,  even 
whoi  the  body  inhabits  the  earth,  a  state  of  celestial  beati« 
lode. 

Authors  are  divided,  whether  there  were  two  or  seven 
driginal  sects  among  the  Soofees :  but  a  very  learned  writer**, 
whose  bigotry  made  him  direct  all  his  ability  to  explain  and 
aoitfute  their  doctrines,  after  enumerating  the  seven  ^  sup- 
posed to  be  original,  states  his  opinion,  that  but  two  are 
entitled  to  that  distinction.  These  are  called  the  Hulocdefth^ 
or  **  the  inspired,^'  and  the  ItAbedefth,  or  *'  the  unionists.^ 
He  deems  the  other  five  sects  only  branches  from  these  two. 
The  principle  maintained  by  the  Huloolefth,  or  **  the  in* 
•pired,*^  is,  that  Grod  has  entered  or  descended  into  them ; 
sold  that  the  Divine  Spirit  enters  into  all  who  are  devout  and 

*  Ags  Mahomed  Ali,  tlie  late  Mooehtahed,  or  high  priest  o£  Kennanihah* 
I  was  well  acquainted  with  this  learned  Persian,  who,  when  I  was  in  Persia, 
in  1800,  enjoyed  the  highest  respect  and  confidence  of  the  king.  He  was  a 
9UUI  of  considerable  information ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance 
•r  manners  to  indicate  that  violence  and  relentless  zeal  with  which  he  some 
TBUt  afterwards  persecuted  the  Soofees. 

r  Aga  Mahomed  Ali  observes,  that  *^  the  Soofees  are  divided  into  a  great 
anmber  of  sects.  Some  affirm,  that  only  four  are  original ;  the  others  being 
no  more  than  branches  from  them.  The  first  of  these  is  the  HulooleAh,  or 
*  the  inspired  by  the  Divinity.'  The  second  is  the  ItAhedeAh,  or  *•  the 
nnionisU.'  The  third  is  the  Wis&leah,  or  ^  the  joined.'  The  fourth  is 
Aahakdih,  er  ^  the  lovers.'  Some  add  two  more.  The  fifth  they  term  the 
T^ilkeneAhy  or  *•  the  learned,*  or  ^  the  teachers ;'  and  the  sixth  are  the 
2eerukeAh,  or  *  the  penetrating.'  Others  have  mentioned  a  seventh  sect, 
wImib  they  call  WdhdatteAh,  or,  *  the  solitudinarians.' "  He  concludes  by 
stating  his  belief,  that  there  are  only  two  original  sects  of  Soofees,  and  that 
all  the  others  are  derivatives. 
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have  an  intelligent  mind.  The  Itahede&h|  or  ^*  umoniflts,'* 
believe  that  God  is  as  one  with  every  enlightened  being  ^. 
They,  compare  the  Almighty  to  flame,  and  their  souls  to 
charcoal ;  and  say,  that  as  charcoal  when  it  meets  flame  be- 
comes flame,  their  immortal  part,  from  its  union  with  6od| 
becomes  God.  It  has  been  afiirmed,  the  learned  author 
states',  that  these  two  sects,  now  deemed  original,  are  de> 
rived  from  a  sect  called  HermanelLh,  who  borrowed  tbcir 
tenets  from  the  S4bette&h,  or  ^^  ancient  Sabians.^  ^  Im» 
pious  men,^  he  observes,  ^'  desiring  to  conceal  from  them- 
selves the  great  error  into  which  they  had  fallen,  have  tried 
to  connect  the  doctrines  of  these  sects  with  that  of  the  twdve 
holy  Imdms,  to  which  they  have  not  the  slightest  aflimty: 
but  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Huloole&h  certainly  app^roadi 
the  creed  of  the  Nazarenes,  who  believe  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  entered  into  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  wheoee 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  nature  of  their  prophet,  Jesus.** 

The  W&hdatte£h%  or  ^^  the  solitudinarians^,^  whomtUs 
author  terms  a  branch  of  the  It&hedelih  ",  are  conudered  faj 
many  other  writers  one  of  the  original  sects  of  Soofees. 
They  beUeve  that  God  is  in  every  thing,  and  every  thing  is 
Gx)d.  This  class  of  Soofees  are  deemed  followers  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  of  Greece,  particularly  of  Plato,  wfao^ 
they  assert,  has  said,  *^  that  the  God  of  the  world  has 

<i  Aga  Mahomed  AH*i  Letter. 

'  **•  Thii  if  affirmed,**  Aga  Mahomed  All  sayt,  "  by  the  anthor  oftfct 
BeAn-ood-deen,  or  *'  expounder  of  religions.* " 

*  In  a  work  written  by  the  kte  Shindvibt  Khan  of  Delhi,  I  find  a  wy 
fuU  account  of  the  first  peers  or  saints  of  the  Soofees.    He  meatioiia 
Wdhid^  the  son  of  Zyd,  as  the  founder  of  a  great  sect ;  and  it  is  not 
bable  that  the  sect  of  W&hdatte&h  derive  their  name  from  him. 

*  The  Arabic  term  Wahid,  from  which  this  name  is  derived,  who 
singular,  incomprehensible. 

*  Aga  Mahomed  Ali  states,  that  ^^  this  sect  were  not  known  in  the 
of  the  celebrated  Soofee  teachers,  Bayezeed  and  HeUj  :*'  but  hit 
to  prove  this  only  shows,  that  the  tenets  they  now  openly  dedara 
then  held  in  secret,  and  were  deemed  mysteries ;  for  he  sutes,  that  ^  Hal^ 
when  he  declared  himself  a  god,  was  not  blamed  by  them  for  being 
motts,  bnt  for  being  a  revealer  of  secrets." 
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all  things  with  his  own  breath  %  and  that  every 
thing,  therefi^re,  is  both  the  Creator  and  the  created.^  The 
tenets  of  the  WAdhatteSh  are  very  prevalent  among  the 
Moderu  Soofees ;  and  many  sects  deem  themselves  branches 
of  this  stock.  The  author,  hitherto  followed,  enumerates 
twenty '  that  follow  the  W&dhattefth,  each  of  which  has 

*  TIm  Fenian  word  for  breath  Is  ntif»  t  as  applied  to  man,  it  is  deemed 
tiM  baman  part  of  animatioii,  and  is  %uite  distinct  from  Booh,  '^  the  soul, 
4ft  the  immortal  part.*' 

^  ^Tlieseare, 

lit.  The  Dheri,  or  **  the  eternals,*'  who  are  described  in  the  teatt. 
.    ad.  The  WAsDeAh,  or  ^  those  who  hare  mixed  or  joined  with  God.*' 

9dL  The  Hubbeebekh,  or  ^'  the  friends,"  who,  from  having  attained  the 
tiieodship  of  God,  claim  exemption  from  all  the  forms  obsesred  by  other 


4ih»  The  WuUeeAh,  or  *^  the  holy  favorites,  who  are  described  in  the 


>» 


Mu  The  MushAmkeAh,  (fdso  called  AfsoleAh,)  or  **  the  companion^** 

6th.  The  ShemrAkefih,  which  means  in  one  sense,  *^  liberal,'*  in  another, 

**  n  dnster  of  dates.'*'    They  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  KhA* 

fQAl,  er  *^  the  separatists.**  This  sect  are  accosed  of  being  great  sensualists. 

.  7fh.  The  MAhAbeAh,  or  ^  the  revered.**    This  sect  are  said  to  maintain 

tlM  community  of  property  and  of  women. 

M!i.  The  MullAmetteah,  or  ^^  the  reproached."  Aga  Mahomed  Ali  ob* 
when  speaking  of  this  sect,  *^  Many  Soofees  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
nty,  which  confounds  all  virtue  and  vice :  but  this  sect  proceed  further, 
nnd  give  a  preference  to  what  the  worid  call  vice ;  hence  their  name  of 
^  the  reproached.*'  But  it  is  probable  that  this  name  is  only  given  to  them 
by  their  enemies. 

9th.  The  Haleah,  or  '*  persons  in  a  proper  state ;"  qt^  as  it  might  be 
twnshrted,  **  the  good  state.'*  This  sect  maintain,  that  the  clapping  of 
fcaods,  dancing,  and  singing,  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  are  involuntary. 
Shey  aiinn  that,  when  they  are  in  these  fits,  God  comes  to  them  and  tells 
Amieereu«'  **  They  lay  their  heads,**  they  say,  *^  in  his  bosom,  and  he 
Inya  lUs  head  on  theirs.  It  is  the  stirring  of  the  divine  nature,'*  they  assert^ 
^  whidi  leads  to  their  dancing, 'and  to  all  their  extravagant  joy." 
!  leth.  The  HoareAh ;  so  called,  becauto  they  assert,  that,  when  they  dance 
tin  they  fall  down  insensible,  they  enjoy  the  society  of  the  houries,  or 
iqpaqihs  of  paradise;  and  these  delightfi^  mistresses,  diey  say,  tell  them  of 


:    llth.  The  WAKhffeAh,  or  '*  the  knowing  ;**  so  called  from  asserting  that 
hhm  bat  themselves  know  God.    Reason,  they  say,  can  never  lead  to  that 
kiMriedge :  it  nrnst  be  attained  through  the  aid  of  a  huly  teacher. 
Vol.  II.  T 
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acmie  difference  in  the  subordinate  parts  of  their  belief  and 
their  usages.  Among  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Dbcfi, 
or  ^'  eternals,^  who  believe  the  world  is  uncreated  and  in- 
dissoluble ;  and  conceive  that  a  man  is  taught  his  dutj  bj 
a  mysterious  priesthood,  whose  numbers  and  ranks  are  fixed^ 
and  who  rise  in  gradation  from  the  lowest  paths  to  the  sobk 
limest  height  of  divine  knowledge :  the  Wuileah,  or  **  holj 
favourites,^  whose  teachers  claim  a  share  in  the  attributes  of 
the  Almighty,  and  assert,  that  they  have  power  to  nuae  tli9 

12tli.  The  Tnaleemto,  or  ^^  the  obedient  ;**  a  name  given  fnok  tlwirfro- 
feision  of  a  blind  and  devoted  obedience  to  the  oomniands,  whatever  fktKf 
may  be,  of  their  teacher.  When  they  are  proved  faithful,  they  reoeivte  a 
mall  dialn  or  string,  called  the  Retht4h  Tnideem,  *'*'  the  string  of  •!#> 
dience,*'  from  their  teacher.  Aga  Mahomed  Ali  states,  *^  that  the  eetliif 
UrtolleAh  and  Kollnndere&lf  have  a  usage.'* 

13th.  The  Tolkeene&h,  or  the  Nezere&h  ;  that  is,  '^  the  teachers  or  M 
observers.'*  They  maintain,  that  to  read  any  book,  except  one  wrilim  If 
a  Sdlree,  is  nnlawful :  but  even  from  these  nothing  can  be  learnt  widMH 
the  aid  of  a  holy  teacher:  such,  however,  when  initiated,  caa  giw  fki 
disciple  more  knowledge  in  one  hour,  than  a  mooUah  could  in  seventy  yHMJ 
Faith,  they  say,  is  not  created;  which,  in  one  meaning,  signifies  ^^ftHk  k 
Ckxi.**  The  fdlowers  of  this  sect  are  generally  dressed  in  khirk%  ef 
patched  garments,'*  and  wear  a  felt  cap.  They  contemn  worldly ' 
and  pretend  to  mysteries,  in  which  they  are  instructed  by  a 
last,  hardly  tasting  food,  and  renuuning  in  complete  solitude. 

14th.  The  KumnuUeih,  or  *•*'  the  perfect,"  described  in  the  text. 

15th.  The  Khimefth,  or  ^^  the  inspired,"  described  by  Aga 
a  sect  of  Epicureans,  who  seek  nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of  the 
hour,  and  are  said  not  even  to  believe  in  a  future  state.   « 

litth.  The  Noore&n,  or  ''  the  enlightened ;"  so  termed  from  their 
foned  attadmient  to  Noor,  *'*•  light,  or  virtue/'  and  their  horror  at  Mib 
^^  Are,*'  which  is  with  them  the  symbol  of  vice. 

17th.  The  BAttene&h,  or  '^  the  mysterious."     This  sect,  Aga 
itates,  deem  madmen  holy,  and  term  them,  '*  the  abstracted.'* 

18th.  The  Joude&h,  or  ^^  the  thirsty."     This  sect  are  accused  of 
ing  in  fables  and  allegories,  of  wearing  silk  and  embroidered  garments, 
of  indulging  in  sensual  gratification. 

19th.  The  AshakeAh,  or  ^^  the  lovers."  The  severe  writer,  wh» 
this  account  of  the  Soofees,  says,  that  *^  the  Ashakeah  profess 
ardent  lovers  of  Ood;  but  they  continually  ad^|^%s8  the  fairest  part  ef  te 
ereation  with  a  favorite  sentence,  that  toorltUy  love  u  the  bridge  ever  wMA, 
ihoee  mutt  poet  who  seek  the  jojfs  of  divine  loveJ** 

2(Hh.  The/umkhooreah,  or  ^^  the  collected,"  are  described  in  ths  test* 
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ikid  €ir  to  kill  the  living ;  and  ivho,  pretending  to  imitate 
ibit  Grod  of  whom  they  declare  themselves  a  part,  have 
Hiitber  wife  nor  dwelling.     The  MuAArukefth,  or  <<  eom- 
ftmkmfij^  who  assert,  that  they  are  greater  than  the  prophet, 
beettuse  they  hold  dh^ct  communion  with  God ;  the  HAleftb, 
(BT  those  who  have  reached  **  the  good  state,"  are  distin- 
gukhed  by  their  singing  and  clapping  of  hands,  and  by 
tbsir  falling  into  occasional  trances,  in  which  they  pretend 
19  vkitations  from  the  Almighty.     The  Kumm&k&h,  or 
*^  the  perfect,^  reject  all  worldly  occupation,  except  singing, 
JiH^g,  and  music ;  or,  to  use  their  own  words,  *^  those 
punfuits  in  which  the  soul  takes  delight."     <<  This  sect,*" 
the  author  who  describes  them  observes,  "  even  sing  their 
pmyers.^    The  Noorelln,  or  *^  the  enlightened,''  teach,  that 
ttao's  actions  should  neither  proceed  from  the  fear  of  punish- 
liNiitt  nor  the  hope  of  reward,  but  from  innate  love  of 
tirtue  and  detestation  of  vice :  the  twentieth  and  last  bnpch 
ol  the  W&hdatte&h  is  denominated  Jumkhoorefth ',  *<  the 
JiUitted  ;'*'  a  name  given  them  from  their  belief  in  the  col- 
krt^  creeds  gf  all  the  other  sects.     Their  leading  doctrine 
ily%at  nothing  which  exists  should  be  rejected;  for  all 
Umgs  ocmtain  a  portion  of  the  Divinity.     They  are  accused 
ef  being  complete  optimists :  everything  is  good  with  them ; 
religion  and  infidelity  ;  the  lawful  and  unlawful.     ^*  Like 
the  Naxarenes,^  the  author  who  gives  this  account  observes, 
**  tbey  deem  d^s  and  hogs  clean  animals ;  and,  like  them, 
admit  that  females  may  go  about  unveiled.     The  greater 
purt  of  the  modern  Soofees*  belong  to  this  sect;  and  they 
^j^;nify  their  indiscriminate  belief  and  conduct  with  the 
exalted  name  of  divine  love.^ 


■  JmnkhooreAh,  considered  ba  a  oompoand  word,  Aay  be  translated  ^'  the 
•rileeted;**  but  jomkhoor  signifies  *'  hollow"  (as  a  reed).  If  their  name 
liii  this  signification,  it  must  have  been  given  by  their  enemies. 

*  Aga  Mahomed^Aii  stato,  that  ^^  there  is  another  branch  called  Ztri- 
kflAl^  who  ''*'  have  formed  a  creed,  like  the  Jumkhooreah,  from  those  of 
all  the  preceding  Soofees." 

T  2 
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The  Mahomedan  Soofees  have  endeavoured  to  oonneA 
thdr  mystic  faith  with  the  doctrine  of  their  prophet,  who, 
they  assert,  was  himself  an  accomplished  Soofee ;  and  thej 
interpret^  many  verses  in  the  Koran,  and  some  of  his  tn^ 
ditionary  sayings,  so  as  to  give  themselves  the  benefit  of 
his  great  name.  The  Persian  followers  of  this  sect  deem 
Ali,  his  sons,  and  all  the  twelve  Imftms,  teachers  of  Soo» 
feeism.  They  state,  that  Ali  deputed  his  two  sons  and 
two  other  holy  men  to  teach  the  mysteries  of  this  faith; 
and  from  these  many  of  the  principal  EhlLlifis,  or  teadief^ 
who  have  founded  sects,  derive  their  title  to  the 
mantle  %  which  was  the  symbol  of  their  spiritual  power. 


*  They  quote  a  traditioii  of  tlie  |»ropbet,  from  which  they  state  that 
foar  stages  to  perfection  are  derived.    Mahomed  is  asserted  to  bare 
^^  That  the  law  (canonical)  is  as  a  vessel ;  the  road  or  path  is  as  the  MSf 
knowledge  of  divine  things  is  as  the  shell ;  and  knowledge  of  the  DMakj 
is  as  the  pearl :  but  he  who  desires  to  obtain  the  pearl,  must  firtt 
in  the  vessel**— Captain  6raham*8  MS.  on  the  Soofeea, 

'^  It  appears,  that  though  the  khirkA  or  mantle  was  in  general  OiAf\ 
ferred  to  a  beloved  pupil  at  the  death  of  his  master,  some  superior 
possessed  a  power,  even  while  living,  to  invest  others  with  this  8acra4  ^ 
mysterious  garment.  ShahnAv&z  Khan  informs  us,  in  his  Estty  (Ae 
Jdoorut  Aft&b  Nameh)  on  this  sect,  that  four  persons  were  empowersi  by 
Ali  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  of  the  Soofees.  These  were  his  tw9 
the  Imims  Hoossein  and  Hussun,  and  two  learned*  men,  Hoossein  of 
rah,  and  Kummyl  the  son  of  Ze4t.  Hoossein  of  Bussorah  was  sucoeeieA  by 
Abd-ool  WAhid,  the  son  of  Zyd,  and  Hubbeeb^-Ajumee,  or  Hnbbeeb  ef 
Persia.  The  following  five  sects  of  fakeers,  according  to  this  writer,  ■• 
derived  from  Abd-ool  W4hid. 

1.  The  Zyde&n,  who  devote  themselves  to  remain  in  deserta,  and 
enter  towns  or  villages.    They  live  entirely  on  vegetables  and  n 
the  slaughter  of  any  animal  that  has  life  to  be  unlawful.  % 

2d.  The  Albaze&n  take  their  name  from  Alb&z,  a  KhAlifA  or  teacherufci 
was  invested  with  the  mantle  by  Abd-ool  Wahid.  They  affect  solitude,  sad 
have  neither  wives  nor  children.  They  profess  not  to  solidt  alma  bat  ta 
ipend  fredy  what  comes  unsolicited. 

3d.  The  AdhumeAn  trace  their  origin  to  the  famous  Sultan  Ibrahim  AI- 
hum,  who  resigned  the  royal  dignity  to  become  a  mendicant.  They  are  al* 
ways  travelling,  and  are  companionless.  This  sect  continually  mam  thair 
lipe  in  devotion. 

4th.  The  BAhireeAn,  from  BAhAree  of  Busaorah,  who  derifea  his 
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'  The  dignity  of  Ehftlif&  can  only  be  attained  by  long  fast- 
ii^  and  prayer,  and  by  complete  abstraction  from  all 
worldly  pursuits.  The  man  must  die  before  the  saint  can 
be  bora.    The  preparation  for  the  third  class  of  Soofeeism^ 

IJiviNigh  two  detoentB  of  Sultan  Ibraliiin  Adhmn.      This  sect  are  veiy 
SMinred  and  practise  abstinenoe. 

,  Mh.  The  Khaujah  Isaak.  Their  KhAlifft  was  Khanjah  Ulloo  of  Beena* 
war,  who  derives  his  mantle  through  two  descents  from  B4h4ree  of  Bossorah* 
Their  teacher  avoided  cities.    He  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  very  amorous  dis« 


According  to  ShahnAv^  Khan,  nine  remarkable  sects  derive  their  origin 
fgom  Hubbeeb-e-Ajumee. 

Itt.  The  Ajumee&n  take  their  name  from  their  founder.  They  chiefly 
dwell  in  mountains,  are  very  abstemious,  and  wear  no  dress  but  what  ia 
terely  sufficient  to  cover  their  nakedness.  This  sect  attach  themselves  to 
y.faim^u  mid  birds,  with  which  they  form  friendships. 

SJ.  The  Tyfoore&n  take  their  name  from  Bayeseeed  of  Bustim,  one  of 
irliose  names  was  Tyfoor-Bayezeed.  He  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
flfcofees  of  Persia,  and  derived  his  mantle  from  Hubbeeb-e-Ajumee. 
,  3d*  The  Kirkee&n  derive  their  name  from  MAroof  of  Kirkee,  a  favored 
diidple  of  the  ImiUn  Reu^  to  whom  he  is  said,  in  another  MS.,  to  ,have 
keen  a  porter.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  modem  teachers  pretend  to 
tliflifi  their  authority  from  this  saint. 

•  4Ui*  The  Sikettee  (this  word  means  a  metal-seller ;  saket  signifies  metal) 
dsive  their  name  from  Seree  S&ket,  a  disciple  of  M&roof. 

ftth.  Junyde&n  take  their  name  from  Shaikh  Junyd  of  Bagdad,  a  Kl>Alif4 
«r  teacher  of  celebrity,  who  received  his  mantle  from  Seree  S&ket. 

6tli.  Kazeroonein.    This  sect  has  its  name  from  Aboo  Isaak,  of  Kace- 
who  derives  his  mantle  through  two  descents  from  Shaikh  Junyd. 

7th.  TooseeAn  take  their  name  from  AUah-u-deen,  of  Toos,  who  after 
ftfe  intermediate  gradations  or  descents,  (the  term  in  the  original  is  Fw^ 
f^igttlttik^  inherited  the  mantle  of  Shaikh  Junyd. 

■  9th«  SohriverdeeAns,  who  take  their  name  from  Aboo  Nujub  of  SohriU 
wvdee,  who  througli  five  descents  derived  his  mantle  from  Hnbbed>-e« 

9th.  FerdosiAn,  who  take  their  name  from  Nijum-a*deen  Ferdosi,  the 
JDiAUfA  or  teacher  of  Aboo-Nujub  of  SohrAverdee. 

The  same  author  gives  a  long  list  of  other  sects  derivative  from  the 
above  ;  the  KhAlif  As  or  holy  teachers  of  every  one  have,  or  pretend  to  have, 
a  hereditary  right  to  their  mantle  from  some  holy  saint :  among  these  a 
sect  of  fakc«rs  called  the  Suffaveans  trace  themselves  to  Shaik  Sufi^ee-u.deen 
(the  ancestor  of  the  Suffavean  Monarchs  of  Persia)  of  Ardebil,  who,  he 
obterves,  derived  his  mantle  through  some  gradations  from  QhaiUi  Junyd 
dT  Bagdad* 
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which  elevates  to  the  rank  and  knowledge  of  angeLsy  requiies 
a  long  and  awful  probation.  'Great  numbers  perish  in  tbepf 
efibrts  to  reach  it.  The  person  making  the  attempt  must 
be  a  holy  mooreed  or  disciple,  who,  by  devotion  and  abatiM* 
tion,  has  already  advanced  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  com- 
mon usages  and  forms  of  religion.  He  must  commence  bj| 
endeavour  to  attain  a  state  of  higher  beatitude  by  a  loaf 
fast,  which  some  sects  conceive  should  not  be  less  than 
fbrty  days.  During  this  fast  he  remains  in  solitude,  and  ia 
a  contemplative  posture;  and  receives  no  sustenance  bu^ 
what  is  necessary  to  preserve  life.  On  the  patience  aad 
fortitude  which  he  displays  during  this  severe  test^  his  duK 
racter  greatly  depends :  but  when  the  skeleton  (for  Budl^ 
after  this  fast,  the  disciple  always  appears)  walks  fcMrth*  ka 
has  still  many  years  of  trial  to  endure.  He  must  eithtf 
wander  over  deserts,  or  remain  companionless  in  some 
frightful  solitude,  occasionally  seeing  the  Kh&lifa  or  teadhiC 
to  whom  he  is  attached;  for  the  chief  merit  of  SoofiBaSy 
through  all  their  ranks,  is  devotion  to  their  spiritual  leader; 
When  the  KhtlifS  dies  he  bequeaths  his  patched  garment,  aU 
his  worldly  wealth,  to  the  disciple  whom  he  esteems  the  mut 
worthy  to  be  his  successor ;  and  the  moment  the  latt^  puIsM 
the  holy  mantle,  he  is  vested  with  the  power  of  his  mastar. 
The  Persian  Soofees,  though  they  have  borrowed  mudi 
of  their  belief  and  many  of  their  usages  from  India,  haft 
not  adopted,  as  a  means  of  attaining  beatitude,  the  dreadftil 
austerities  common  among  the  visionary  devotees  of  the 
Hindoos.  Practices  so  abhorrent  to  nature  requirec)  tot 
their  support  all  the  influence  of  ignorance  and  superstitkiii 
over  the  human  mind.  The  roost  celebrated  Soofee  teacheft 
in  Persia  have  been  men  as  famed  for  their  knowledge  at 
their  devotion.  In  the  list  of  these,  modem  Soofees  oeivre 
to  include  every  name  which  has  obtained  pre-eminence^ 
'     the  history  of  their  country,  or  in  the  world  **.     They  claim 

^  fhe  Mahomedan  JBoofees  claim  the  Patriarch  Abraham  as  one  of  |li«iv 
principal  teachers.    ^^  That  holy  maD,"  they  say,  ^'  turned  day  valo  QighV 
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all  who  bjr  their  writings  or  sayings  have  shown  a  spirit  of 
philosophy,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature,  which 
alrrarrd  them  above  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar.  But 
ihough  many  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  men  of  Persia  hava 
remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  the  forms  and  doff* 
of  the  established  worship^  the  Soofees  can  boast  that 
numbers  eminent  for  their  learning  and  genius  have 
adopted  their  opinions.  Among^  these  the  mort  dintin. 
gubhcd  are  poets.  The  |iin|frvws  iif  iiiHiinMinmiMii  ilii 
aaaie  m  all  natuins.  The  first  ray  of  light  that  illumines  a 
dark  and  barbarous  age,  emanates  from  the  poet,  whose 
pi^  long  continues  to  be  that  which  is  chiefly,  if  not 
aoUy,  admired.  Thi'  "">'*^^  ^  ^^"^a  ar*j|;;gtjvifliBfifinilly 
dsfvoted  to  poetry:  the  meanest  artisan  of  the  principal 
cBss  *  can  read  or  repeat  some  of  the  finest  passages  from 
their  most  admired  writers ;  even  the  rude  and  unlettered 
aoldier  leaves  his  tent,  to  listen  with  rapture  to  the  strain  of 
die  minstrel  who  sings  a  mystic  song  of  divine  love,  or 
ites  the  tale  of  a  battle  of  his  forefathers.  iXha-iuxyL 
of  Soofcism  is  poetry.  The  raptures  of  genius 
ting  on  a  suCjecT  that  can  never  be  exhausted,  are 
holy  inspirations  by  those  who  belie\'e  that  the 
pateti  soul  can  wander  at  large  in  the  regions  of 
nation,  and  even  unite  with  its  Creator.  The  Mus- 
^  which  teaches,  in  the  sweetest  strains,  that  all  nature 
abounds  with  a  divine  '  love,  causing  even  the  lowest  pUnt 


Biirlit  into  <Uy«  by  kit  ronsUiii  and  undiTided  adontion  of  the  mott 
M^  Ood,*'^Ptr$mm  MS. 

.  *  I  VM  ttrurk  with  Uiit  during  my  rmiAtnc9  in  Pvnia.  S^rerml  of  my 
iwmnu  wrrp  wrU  aciiuAintcd  with  the  portry  of  fktir  nmntry  ;  and  wbrii 
I  was  »t  Ufahan  in  1800,  I  vm  Mirpriacd  to  hrmr  o  onmmnn  tailor,  at  wiirfc 
npaihn^  one  **(  my  t«nta,  mt«vtaui  hit  oiMBpanitMM  with  n^ratinc  tomr  t/ 
Aa  Sarat  invtttiral  ud<«  of  HiSx. 

'  This  crlrl»rmi«td  work  wm  written  by  Shaikh  JtUal-ood-dorn,  uvually 

iBffd  tha  MuulUh  uf  K«ium 

8  air  William  Jotw  hai  trauiUtrd  a  yanigc  frun  the  Muioavi,  which 
I  fally  ilhwunta  thii  obaerraU4iti  i  ^.Hcar 
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fo  seek  the  sublime  object  of  its  desire;  the  works  of  the 
celebrated  J  ami,  which  breathe  in  every  line  the  most 
ecstatic  raptures ;  the  book  of  moral  lessons  of  the  doquent 
Sadi,  and  the  lyric  and  mystic  odes  of  HAfiz,  may  be 
termed  the  scriptures  of  the  Soofees  ^  of  Persia*     To  then 

*^  Hear  how  yon  reed,  in  ladly-pleMuig  talei, 
Departed  bliss  and  present  wo  bewails  ! 
With  me,  from  native  banks  untimely  torn, 
liove-warbling  youths  and  soft^yM  virgins  moum. 
O !  let  the  heart  by  fatal  absence  rent. 
Feel  what  I  sing,  and  bleed  when  I  lament : 
Who  roams  in  exile  from  his  parent  bow*r. 
Pants  to  return,  and  chides  each  ling*ring  hour. 
My  notes,  in  circles  of  the  grave  and  gay, 
Have  hail*d  the  rising,  cheer*d  the  closing  day : 
Each  in  my  fond  affections  claim  d  a  part. 
But  none  discem*d  the  secret  of  my  heart. 
What  though  my  strains  and  sorrows  slow  combin*d ! 
Yet  ears  are  slow,  and  carnal  eyes  are  blind. 
Free  through  each  mortal  form  the  spirits  roll. 
But  sighs  avail  not.    Can  we  see  the  soul  ? 

Such  notes  breath'd  gently  from  yon  vocal  frame : 
Breath*d,  said  I  ?  no ;  'twas  all  eohv*ning  flame. 
'Tis  love,  that  fills  the  reed  with  warmth  divine  ; 
'Tis  love,  that  sparkles  in  the  racy  wine. 
Me,  plaintive  wand*rer  from  my  peerless  maid. 
The  reed  has  fir*d,  and  all  my  soul  betray 'd. 
He  gives,  the  bane,  and  he  with  balsam  cures ; 
Afflicts,  yet  sooths ;  impassions,  yet  allures. 

Hail,  heavenly  love !  true  source  of  endless  gains ! 

Thy  balm  restores  me ;  and  thy  skill  sustains. 

Oh,  more  than  Oalen  leamM,  than  Plato  wise ! 

My  guide,  my  law,  my  joy  supreme,  arise  ! 

Love  warms  this  frigid  day  with  mystic  fire. 

And  dancing  mountains  leap  with  young  desire. 

Blest  is  the  soul,  that  swims  in  seas  of  love. 

And  long  the  life  sustain*d  by  food  above. 

With  forms  imperfect  can  perfection  dwell  ? 

Here  pause,  my  song  ;  and  thou,  vain  world,  farewell.** 

Sir  William  JowKs*8  IVorksj  VoL  I.]k  4M. 

^  The  names  of  Sihibi,  Oorfee,  Rndiki,  and  many  others,  might  be  tddei. 
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ikj  continually  refer ;  and  the  gravest  writers  who  have 

defended  their  doctrine,  take  their  proofs  from  these  and 

other  poets,  whom  they  deem  inspired  by  their  hcdy  theme. 

The  {iSoofee  tenets)  as  maybe  supposed  from  what  has 

.been  said,f  are  involved  in  mystery :  they  commence  in  doc- 

tcuies  of  general  piety  and  virtue,  and  inculcate  forbearance, 

abstemiousness,  and  universal  benevolence.*   This  is  their 

]ir(^e8sion;vbut  they  have  secrets  and  mysteries  for  every 

gradation,  which  are  never  revealed  to  the  profane.     Mun- 

one  of  their  most  eminent  spiritual  leadm^^Smlf 

,  had  attained  the  fourth  or  last  stage  of  Soofee- 

,  proclaimed,  *<  I  am  the  truth ;"  or,  in  other  words,  *<  I 

'am  God  ^"     The  constant  repetition  of  this  impious  phrase 

darmed  the  orthodox  priests,  and  he   was    seized    and 

*  empaled*  An  inspired  Soofee  is  said  to  have  demanded  of 
the  Almighty  why  he  permitted  Munsoor  to  suffer?  The 
teply  was,  ^'This  is  the  punishment  for  the  revealer  of 
secrets^.*'    Among  the  many  fables  related  of  this  holy 

•  ptnon,  one  marks  the  manner  in  which  they  desire  to  recon- 
cile their  doctrines  with  the  faith  of  Mahomed.     When 

'  Munsoor  Held),  was  carried  to  the  stake,  the  executioners 
\  aottid  not  perform  thdr  duty :  in  vain  they  endeavoured  to 
seiee  him;  his  body  eluded  their  grasp,  and  appeared 
teated  in  a  composed  posture  in  the  air  at  some  distance 
Irom  the  stake  \  While  this  was  occurring  on  earth,  his 
floul.flought  the  regions  of  paradise.  He  was  accosted  by 
Ifdhiomed,  who  admitted  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  stage  of 

■  t  Many  fables  hare  been  invented  to  aoooont  for  the  hnprodenoe  of  this 
yrim  teacher.  One  of  these  states,  that  he  observed  his  sister  go  out  every 
eretdng :  he  followed  her ;  having  seen  her  communicate  with  the  houries, 
and  receive  from  these  celestial  nymphs  a  cup  of  nectar,  he  insisted  on 
Mnldng  one  or  two  drops  that  remained  of  this  celestial  liquor.  His  sister 
fold  him  he  could  not  contain  it,  and  that  it  would  cause  his  death.  He 
persisted;  from  the  moment  that  he  swallowed  it  he  kept  exclaiming, 
An-wd'hvk  !  that  is,  ^^  I  am  the  truth  !"  tiU  he  was  put  to  death. 

k  Persian  MS. 

1  Captain  Graham's  MS. 
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Wfissilah  or  ^*  unioDi"  and  that  his  sajring,  he  was  Go^ 
was  truth ;  but  he  entreated  him  for  the  sake  of  practieal 
religion,  which  was  necessary  to  keep  men  within  propop 
limits,  to  permit  himself  to  be  empaled.  The  soul  of  the 
holy  man,  convinced  by  what  the  prophet  sud,  returned  ta 
earth  to  reanimate  his  body,  and  endured  the  death  tm 
which  he  had  been  sentenced.) 

The  principal  fables  of  the  Soofees  relate  to  thoM  if 
their  sect  who  have  suffered  martyrdom.  Of  these  out  if 
the  most  celebrated  is  Shems  Tubreesee,  who  was  senttnoii 
to  be  flayed  ajdve  "*,  on  account  of  his  having  raised  a 
person  to  life.  We  are  told  that,  after  the  law  had 
put  in  force,  he  wandered  about,  carrying  his  own  akioy 
solicited  some  food  to  appease  his  hunger:  but  he  hdl 
been  excommunicated  as  well  as  flayed,  and  no  one  woidi 
give  him  the  slightest  help.  After  four  days  he  fbaodl  a 
dead  ox ;  but  he  could  not  obtain  Are  to  dress  it.  Weaiiii 
out  with  the  unkindness  of  men,  he  desired  the  sun  la 
broil  his  meat.  It  descended  to  perform  the  office ;  m4 
the  world  was  on  the  point  of  being  consumed,  when  the 
holy  Shaikh  commanded  the  flaming  orb  to  resume  ito 
station  in  the  heavens  °.  The  general  belief  in  these  nun' 
strous  fables  as  to  the  divine  nature  of  their  spiritual  lead«% 
is  a  just  subject  of  reproach  against  the  whole  body  rf 
Soofees.  They  are  also  accused  by  orthodox  Mahomedani 
of  having  no  fixed  faith,  but  of  p-ofessing  a  respect  thij 
do  not  feel  for  religion,  that  they  may  smooth  the  path  if 
those  whom  they  desire  to  delude ;  of  pretending  to  revere 
the  prophet  and  the  Imams,  yet  conceiving  themsdvM 
above  the  forms  and  usages  which  these  holy  persooages 
not  only  observed,  but  deemed  of  divine  institution , 

Though  predestination  appears  to  be  inculcated  by  the 
Koran,  few  orthodox  Mahomedans  give  a  literal  ooo8true-» 


"  Captain  Graham's  MS. 
■Ibid. 
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tion  to  the  words  of  their  prophet  on  this  subject.  Indeed 
thejr  deem  it  profane  to  do  so,  as.  it  would  make  God  the 
mthor  of  man^s  guilt :  but  almost  all  the  Soofees  are  pre- 
dartitiarians.  They  believe  that  the  principle  which  ema- 
nates from  God,  can  do  nothing  without  his  wiU,  and 
dm  refrain  from  nothing  that  he  wills.  Some  of  them 
Amy  the  existence  of  evil,  because  every  thing  proceeds 
fklND  God,  and  therefore  must  be  good.  The  Soofees 
ef  this  class  exclaim  with  the  poet,  ^*  The  writer  of  our 
dMiny  is  a  fair  writer,  and  never  wrote  that  which  was 
Ind.**  While  those  who  admit  that  there  is  evil  in  this 
MtU,  but  contend  that  man  is  not  a  free  agent,  repeat 
Ami  Hifiz,  *^  My  destiny  has  been  thrown  into  a  tavern  * 
fejr  the  Almighty.  In  this  case,  tell  me,  O  teacher !  wher6 
li  tty  crime  f 

>'The  Soofees,  we  are  told  by  one  of  their  most  violent 
ifed  Hble  enemies,  deem  every  thing  in  the  world  a  type  of 
the  beauty  and  power  of  the  Divinity :  but,  he  adds,  it 
{  iippean  from  bpth  their  actions  and  writings,  that  it  is  in 
I  \be  fed  dieeks  of  beautiful  damsels  that  they  contemplate 
Mi  beauty^s  and  in  the  impious  daring  of  Nimrod  and  of 
Phataoh,  that  they  see  and  admire  his  power.  A  celebrated 
gaofce  teacher  P,  he  observes,  has  written,  **  That  the 
(Morel  of  the  soul  was  first  revealed  when  Pharaoh  declared 
khmelf  a  god  :^  and  another  ^  has  said,  ^'  The  host  of 
niaraoh  were  not  lost  in  the  sea  of  error,  but  of  know- 
ledge:^ and  has  asserted  in  the  same  page,  ^'that  the 
Naxarenes  are  not  infidels  because  they  deem  Jesus  a  God, 
bat  because  they  deem  him  alone  a  God."  The  Soofees 
stated  by  the  author'  so  often  quoted,  to  deny  the 


*TaTem  is  undoubtedly  used  here  to  signify  the  sinful  world. 

'Sahd-ebn-AbdMlah,  of  Shuster. 

4  Shaikh  Mohee-u-deen.    This  assertion  is  to  be  found  in  the   work  of 
tilb  great  Soofee  teacher. 
"  '  Aga  Mahomed  Ali. 
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doctrine  of  reward  and  punishment ;  which  is  as  incompft* 
tible  with  their  ideas  of  the  re-absorption  of  the  soul  intD 
the  divine  essence,  as  with  their  literal  belief  of  predestint* 
tion.  But  they  do  not  admit  the  truth  of  this  asaertioo; 
and  some  of  their  most  celebrated  teachers,  who  have  re- 
volted at  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  have  main- 
tained that  sinners  will  be  punished,  and  that  the  good  wiE 
enjoy  a  higher  and  purer  bliss  than  can  be  found  in  a  sen- 
sual paradise.  While  others,  more  visionary^  believe  that 
the  imagination  will  have  as  great  a  power  in  the  oAcr 
world  as  in  this,  and  that  the  punishment  of  hell  will  oomiit 
in  a  delusion.  Men^  they  say,  will  see  a  fire  which  thej 
will  conceive  is  to  bum  them ;  but  which,  when  it  readid 
them,  will  prove  cold*  One  writer '  of  this  sect  goes  ao  tat 
as  to  assert,  that  those  who  are  condemned  to  hell,  wS 
soon,  from  the  habit  of  living  there,  not  only  be  rccondled 
to  its  heat,  but  deem  it  a  blessing,  and  look  with  dis|[iiat  en 
the  joys  of  paradise  K 

The  Soofees  are  accused  of  seeking  to  delude  the  Per* 
sians  into  their  tenets  by  the  most  extravagant  praiaes  of 
their  favorite  Ali ;  who,  according  to  them,  was  acquaintfld 
with  all  the  mysteries  of  their  doctrine  " :  whereas  they 
equal  admirers  of  the  three  first  caliphs  when  with 
on  the  same  principle  that  leads  them  to  be  in  rapt' 
with  Ali  when  with  Sheahs:  but  the  fact  is,  AgaMa« 

'Kyturee. 

'This  author,  according  to  Aga  Mahomed  Ali,  tokjs^  that  a  imaarla 
hell  tvill  in  a  short  time  be  like  a  beetle  in  the  midst  of  dung,  whkk,  4tt» 
lighted  with  its  unclean  mansion,  abhors  all  sweet  scents. 

"  The  poet  Jellal-ood-deen  makes  Ali,  when  he  is  wounded  by  an  aHMrfa, 
declare,  ^^  I  am  the  lord  of  the  country,  but  with  my  body  I  hare  no  chu 
oem.  YoQ  have  not  struck  me ;  you  are  a  mere  instrument  of  Prondanoti 
and  who  shall  pretend  to  revenge  himself  on  Providence  ?  Be  not 
therefore  at  what  you  have  done,  for  to-morrow  I  am  your 
Aga  Mahomed  AH  after  this  quotation,  asks  ^^  To  what  does  such  doctrine 
lead  ?  To  the  most  infamous  sinners  attaining  the  reward  o£  tlie^jwt  ia 
paradise.*' 
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iMued  adds,  ^'they  are  in  general  complete  unbelievers; 
and  it  is  easy  for  men  to  conform  to  every  faith  who  believe 
in  Done'.^  In  his  account,  of  the  different  sects  of  Soofees 
he  states  a  number  of  facts,  to  shew  the  extravagant  blas- 
phemy of  the  teachers,  and  the  blind  credulity  of  their 
followers.  *^  A  Soofee  V'  he  says,  *'  has  told  us,  that  one 
day,  when  he  was  intoxicated,  he  saw  God,  in  the  figure  of 
m  man,  with  a  coat  on,  his  hair  plaited,  and  his  cap  cocked 
€D  one  side.  *  I  struck  him  on  the  shoulder,'  this  Soofee 
writes,  '  and  exolaimed.  By  the  truth  of  thy  unity  I  know 
thee ;  and  if  thou  assumest  a  hundred  shapes,  it  will  not 
cooceal  thee  from  my  sight !'  This  is  one  of  those  impious 
madmen  whom  fools  have  worshipped  as  a  saint.'^  The 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  Soofees,  the  same  author  states,  are 
not  only  believed  to  perform  miracles,  but  to  live  in  con- 
tinual communion  with  Grod ;  one  of « the  most  celebrated 
of  them,  whose  life,  with  all  the  fables '  attached  to  it,  is  a 

*  Agm  Mahomed  All  quotes  an  Arabic  sentence,  which,  he  says,  Is  often 
npcated  by  their  writers.  Literally  it  means,  ^  a  Soofee  knows  no  reli- 
glMi  ;**  bat  they  interpret  it,  '^  a  Soofee  thinks  ill  of  no  religion :"  in 
oUmt  words,  haying  none  themselves,  they  treat  all  with  equal  favour  and 
conaidcration. 

'  'Shaikh  Rocabahar  Tursee,  a  teacher  of  the  WAdhatte&h,  or  *' Union- 
lali.*'  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  the  Tufseer-ul-Aserar,  or 
^  CoDunentary  on  mysteries,**  in  which  the  passage  is  to  be  found. 

■In  one  of  my  Persian  manuscripts  on  the  Soofees,  is  the  following 
cnrious  account  of  Shaikh  Mohyudeen  Abd-ool  ^uder,  of  Ohilan,  who  was 
tan  A.  H.  47 If  and  died  in  661. 

His  mother,  declared,  that  when  he  was  at  the  breast  he  never  tasted 
snilk  during  the  holy  month  of  Ramzan  :  and  in  one  of  his  works  he  gives 
tiie  following  account  of  himself.  '^  The  day  before  the  feast  of  Araf,  I 
went  out  into  the  fields  and  laid  hold  on  the  tail  of  a  cow,  which  turned 
found  and  exclaimed  :  *  Oh  Abd-ool  Kauder,  am  I  not  that  which  thou 
liait  created  me  ?*  I  returned  home  and  went  up  to  the  terrace  of  my 
house :  I  saw  all  the  pilgrims  standing  at  the  mountain  of  Arifat  at  Mecca. 
I  went  and  told  my  mother  I  must  devote  myself  to  Ood :  I  wished  to  pro- 
ceed to  Bagdad  to  obtain  knowledge.  I  informed  her  what  I  had  seen,  and 
■he  wept :  then  taking  out  eighty  deenars,  she  told  me  that,  as  I  had  a 
brother,  half  of  that  was  all  my  inheritance.    She  made  me  swear,  when 
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favorite  theme  ^kh^  his  sect,  is  said  to  have  ascended 
poreally  to  heaven  seventy  times  every  night :   and  tlii 

the  gave  it  to  me,  never  to  teU  a  lie ;  and  afterward!  bade  me  ftrevdli 
exclaiming,  '  Go,  my  son,  I  give  thee  to  God.  We  shall  not  meet  agria 
until  the  day  of  judgement  !*  I  went  on  well  till  I  came  near  to  HimaiWi 
when  our  K&ffilAh  was  plundered  by  sixty  horsemen.  One  fellow  aaked  ■• 
what  I  had  got  ?  '  Forty  deenars,'  I  S!|id,  *  are  sewed  under  my  gai  luaH.^ 
The  fellow  laughed,  thinking,  no  donbt,  I  was  joking  him.  *•  What  hm4 
you  got  ?*  said  another.  I  gave  him  ^e  same  answer.  When  they  wni 
dividing  the  spoil,  I  was  called  to  an  eminence  where  their  chief  ftaol* 
^  What  property  have  you,  my  little  fellow  ?*  said  he.  ^  I  have  told  Pm 
of  your  people  already,'  I  replied  ;  ^  I  have  forty  deenars  sewed  np 
fully  in  my  clothes.*  He  desired  them  to  be  ript  open,  and  faaai 
money.  ^  And  how  came  you,*  said  he  with  surprise,  '  to  dedare  so 
what  has  been  so  carefully  hidden  ?* — '  Because,*  I  replied,  *  I  wiU  nol  bt 
false  to  my  mother,  to  whom  I  have  promised  that  I  will  never  conceal  At 
truth.* — *  Child,*  said  the  robber,  *•  hast  thou  such  a  sense  of  thy  duty  to  llf 
mother  at  thy  years ;  and  am  I  insensible,  at  my  age,  of  the  duty  I  ov*  It 
my  God  ?  Give  me  thy  hand,  innocent  boy,*  he  continued,  '  that  I 
4iwear  repentance  upon  it.'  He  did  so.  His  followers  were  all  alike 
with  the  scene.  '  You  have  been  our  leader  in  guilt,*  said  they  to 
chief,  '  be  the  same  in  the  path  of  virtue  :*  and  instantly  at  his  order  thtf 
made  restitution  of  their  spoil,  and  vowed  repentance  on  my  hand." 

Mohy-u-deen  arrived  at  Bagdad  in  A.  H.  488,  and  consequently  wl 
this  event  happened,  must  have  been  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
His  learning  and  virtue  are  spoken  of  with  rapture.  According  to  ^ 
author  I  write  from,  God  granted  all  his  requests ;  and  the  Divine  wmr 
geance  fell  on  those  be  hated.  In  A.  H.  521  be  began  his  public  li 
High  Soonee  authorities  of  the  sect  of  Shaffei  report  many  of  bis 
He  himself  gpves  the  following  account  of  bis  fasting,  previous  to  hia  It- 
coming  a  disciple  of  his  teacher.  *^  I  was  eleven  years  in  a  burj  (tow«|) 
and  when  there  I  declared  to  God  I  would  not  eat  or  drink  till  aomie  mfH 
caused  me  to  do  so.  I  remained  forty  days  ;  after  which  a  person  broa^t 
a  little  meat,  put  it  before  me,  and  went  away :  my  life  was  nearly 
ing  out  at  the  sight  of  the  victuals,  but  I  refrained  :  and  I  heard  a 
from  within  me  call  out,  '  I  am  hungry,  I  am  hungry  ;*  at  that 
Shaikh  Aboo  Syud  Mukzoomee  (a  celebrated  Soofee)  passed,  ai^  heaiii|{ 
the  voice  exclaimed  :  '  What  is  that  ?* — *•  It  is  my  mortal  part,*  I  repUtd  | 
^  but  the  soul  is  yet  firm  and  awaits  the  result.* — ^  Come  to  my  house,*  ht 
said  ;  and  went  away.  I  resolved  however  to  fulfil  my  vow,  and  remaiaaf 
where  I  was :  but  Elias  came  and  told  me  to  follow  the  Syud,  whoto  I 
found  at  his  door  waiting.  *  You  would  not  comply  with  my  wish,*  wtki 
he,  *'  till  it  was  enforced  by  Ellas.*  After  this  he  gave  me  meat  and  drial^ 
In  plenty,  and  then  invested  me  with  a  khirki,  (or  sacred  mantle,)  and  I 
became  his  confirmed  friend  and  companion.'* 
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Koollah  of  Room,  Jellal-ood-deen,  whose  poems  they  deem 
faupired,  was,  they  believe,  taken  up  into  heaven  when  only 
*  lis  years  of  age. 

Aga  Mahomed  Ali  treats  every  Soofee  sect  with  a  seve- 
lity  that  must  detract  from  the  credit  due  to  his  extensive 
kaowledge.     There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  most 
OBunent  Soofees  have  been  men  of  piety  and  learning,  whose 
fldMenial  and  wisdom  have  attracted  a  fame  which  they 
did  not  seek*:  while  others  have  clothed  themselves  in 
Itemility,  to  attain  greatness,  and  have  fled  from  observa- 
tion only  to  attract  it.    There  is  no  path  to  fame  and 
jpower,  however  unseemly  and  rugged,  on  which  man  will 
Hot  enter;    the  same  passions  which  excite  the  worldly 
iKitary  of  ambition  to  the  attainment  of  royal  robes  and  a' 
toeptre,  fill  the  breast  of  the  mendicant  devotee,  striving  for 
the  holy  stafi^  and  sacred  mantle  that  are  to  vest  him  with 
power  over  the  minds  of  the  multitude.     It  has  been  truly 
obiervedy  the  greatest  objection  to  Sodfeeism  is,  that  in 
ittdf  it  is  no  religion :  wherever  it  prevails,  it  unsettles  the 
existing  belief ;  but  it  substitutes  no  other  of  a  definite  and 
intelligible  nature.     Though  it  professes  to  leave  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  the  state  it  found  them  in,  it  never  can. 
Tliey  are  taught  to  consider  an  attention  to  the  forms  of 
licHgion  as  a  mere  worldly  duty,  from  which  they  are  to  be 
emancipated  by  an  increase  of  knowledge  or  devotion.     No 
attack  can  be  more  insidious,  or  more  likely  to  be  effectual. 
It  is  to  praise  the  beauty  and  utility  of  an  edifice,  that 
leisure  may  be  given  to  sap  its  foundations.     The  Soofee 
teacher  does  not  deny  the  mission  of  Mahomed :  but  while 
he  instructs  his  disciples  to  consider  that  prophet  and  his 
successors  as  instruments  for  preserving  the  order  and  good 

•  The  author  of  the  Ayeen  Akbeny  relates,  that  Wyss  Kerinee,  a  Soofee 
wlio  had  given  up  the  world,  used  to  say  to  such  as  sought  him,  ^*  Do  yoa 
leik  God  ?  If  you  do,  why  do  you  come  to  me  ?  And  if  you  do  not  seek  God, 
whtZ  business  can  I  have  with  you  ?*' 
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governmait  of  the  world,  he  boasts  a  direct  and  familiir 
intercourse  with  the  Deity;  and  on  that  ground  claims  their 
entire  confidence  and  obedience  in  all  that  regards  their 
spiritual  interests. 

A  Persian  author  ^  of  very  high  reputation  {oar  his  jneCf 
and  judgement  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  the  Soofies 
and  their  doctrine.  Like  many  other  writers  of  eqoil 
authority,  he  conceives  some  of  the  principal  Mahomedn 
saints  to  have  been  Soofees :  but,  when  he  applies  the  term 
to  them,  he  obviously  means  no  more  than  reli^ous  enthu* 
siasts  :  and  he  throughout  makes  a  wide  distinction  between 
those  who,  while  they  morUfied  the  flesh  and  indulged  is 
an  enraptured  love  of  the  Deity^  still  kept  within  the  pait 
of  revealed  religion  :  and  the  wild  devotee  who,  abandoning 
himself  to  the  wanderings  of  a  heated  imagination,  fandcd 
he  should  draw  nearer  to  God  by  departing  from  eveiytliing 
deemed  rational  among  men. 

'*  The  Almighty/^  this  author  writes,  ^'  after  his  prophets 
and  holy  teachers,  esteems  none  more  than  the  pure 
because  their  desire  is,  to  raise  themselves  through  his 
from  their  earthly  mansion  to  the  heavenly  regions,  and  I0 
exchange  their  lowly  condition  for  that  of  angels.  I  hate 
stated  what  I  know  of  them  in  my  preface^.  The  aoooB* 
plished  and  eloquent  amongst  them  form  two  classes,  the 
Hookam&h,  or  men  of  science^  and  the  Oulam&h,  or  mem  9f 
piety  and  learning.  The  former  seek  truth  by  demonstm- 
tion :  the  latter  through  revelation.     There  is  another 


^  Cauxee  XoorollA  of  Shuster  in  the  Mojalis-ul^Momineen,  a 
the  Sheah  faith. 

*  ^^  The  Soofees  (be  there  says)  are  of  two  classes :  those  who 
human  knowledge,  and  pursue  it  in  the  accustomed  way,  obserring  ike 
common  ordinances  of  religion,  are  called  Aloota-kullura  {advoeaim  or  e^ 
servert) :  those  who  practise  austerities  and  strive  to  purify  their  aouli|  v» 
called  Soofees.**  This  word  literally  means  piire^  clean.  The  oelebnlid 
Moollah  of  Room  has  the  following  play  upon  it  in  one  of  his  linet.  St^f^ 
nA  thewud  tkfee  id  dir  n&  rAteed  jdmee :  the  Soofee  will  not  be  pure  till  ha 
VUlcs  one  aip.    This  is  said  to  have  a  mystical  meaning. 
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odled  Arufdh  or  men  of  knowledge,  and  Ouledh  or  hoi]/' 
men,  who  in  endeavouring  to  reach  a  state  of  beatitude 
have  abandoned  the  world.  These  are  also  men  of  science  ; 
but,  as  through  divine  grace  they  have  attained  to  a 
state  of  perfection,  their  fears  are  believed  to  be  less  than 
tfaoae  of  others  who  remain  in  worldly  occupations  ^.  Thus 
they  are  more  exalted,  and  nearer  to  the  rich  inheritance  of 
die  prophet  than  other  men  *.  No  doubt  there  are  immi« 
nent  dangers  along  the  path ;  there  are  many  false  teachers 
and  many  deluded  students  pursuing  the  vapour  of  the 
desert,  like  the  thirsty  traveller;  and  these,  if  they  do 
not  rush  into  their  death,  return  wearied,  grieved,  and 
disappointed,  from  having  been  the  dupes  of  their  fancy. 
A  true  and  perfect  teacher  is  most  rare;  and  when  he 
exists,  to  discover  him  is  impossible ;  for  who  shall  discover 
perfection,  except  he  that  is  perfect*;  who  shall  tell  the  price 
of  the  jewel,  but  the  jeweller  ?  This  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  miss  the  true  path  and  fall  into  all  the  mazes  of  error. 
Tbej  are  deceived  by  appearances,  and  waste  th^r  lives  in 
the  pursuit  of  that  which  is  most  defective  ;  conceiving  all 
along  that  it  is  most  perfect ;  and  thus  lose  their  time,  their 
Tntue^  and  their  religion.  It  is  to  save  men  from  this 
danger  that  God,  through  the  prophet,  has  warned  us  to 
attend  to  established  usages,  and  to  be  guided  by  care  and 
prudence.  What  has  been  said,"  this  sensible  writer 
observes,  **  applies  equally  to  those  who  live  in  the  world, 
and  to  those  who  have  abandoned  it ;  for  neither  abstinence 
nor  devotion  can  exclude  the  devil,  who  will  seek  retired 
mendicants^  clothed  in  the  garb  of  divinity ;  and  these,  like 

^  The  disdple  of  a  celebrated  Soofee,  having  lome  money  in  his  podtet 
wliea  travelling,  expressed  his  fears.  Cast  away  (hyfeary  said  the  old  man. 
Haw  can  I  casi  away  a  feeling  9  he  replied.  By  casting  away  what  ejeciie* 
Us  was  the  answer.  He  threw  away  his  money,  and  having  nothing  to 
lose,  felt  no  fear.    Persian  MS. 

*  Shaikh  Ab-ool-Senna,  or  Avicenna  (the  author  says),  has  given  the 
Mone  aocxNini  of  the  Soofees  in  his  Muk&mftt-ool-Arafyn^ 

Vol.  II.  U 
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othar  men,  will  discover  that  real  knowledge  is  the  adf 
talisman  by  which  the  dictates  of  the  good  can  be  distinr 
guished  from  those  of  the  evil  spirit.  The  traveller  on  th« 
path  of  Soofeeism  must  not  therefore  be  destitute  of  worldl^f 
knowledge;  otherwise  he  will  be  alike  exposed  to  dmgfgt 
from  excess  or  deficiency  of  zeal ;  and  he  will  certainly  act 
contrary  to  the  most  sacred  of  his  duties.  A  weniplwi 
man  is  likely  to  exceed  the  just  bounds  in  the  pmctioe  of 
abstinence  and  abstraction,  and  then  both  his  bodity  and 
mental  frame  become  affected,  and  he  loses  his  labour  aii4 
his  object.  It  is  to  men  of  this  description  that  the  pn>- 
phet  adverts,  when  he  says,  ^  God  will  not  accept  tht 
irrational  devotee  f  and  again,  when  he  exclaims,  ^l(y 
back  has  been  broken  by  pious  fools,  and  useless  leanoeA 
men.**  '* 

This  writer,  after  some  remarks  on  the  affinity  betwios 
virtuous  Sheahs  and  Soofees,  observes,  **  that  many  of  At 
latter  have  disguised  their  real  sentiments  from  their  alaxpa 
at  persecuting  tyrants ;  and  have  given  general  answers,  and 
pretended  to  be  of  no  particular  faith,  to  escape  the  ^&cls 
of  that  fury  which  was  pointed  at  the  Sheahs.  The  ooq- 
sequence  of  this  conduct  has  been,  that  they  have  subjectdl 
themselves  to  the  reproach  of  having  no  religion  at  all :  and, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  it  has  become  a  tenet  amoi^ 
Soofees  not  to  confess  their  religion.  It  is  indeed  ooo* 
sidered  among  them  a  crime  of  the  deepest  turpitude  to 
do  so* 

"  The  Soofee  teacher,'*  (according  to  Cauzee  Noor-dllsi) 
^'professes  to  instruct  his  disciple  how  to  restore  the  inwani 
man  by  purifying  the  spirit,  cleansing  the  heart,  enlighten- 
ing the  head,  and  anointing  the  soul :  and  when  all  this  is 
done,  they  affirm  that  his  desires  shall  be  accomplished,  and 
his  depraved  quaUties  changed  into  higher  attributes  ',  and 
he  sh«dl  prove  and  understand  the  conditions,  the  revda- 

rOrqualilies:  Uie  same  word  Akhlik  ii  repeatad. 
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ijjoDBy  the  stages  *  and  gradations  of  exaltationi  till  he  arrives 
«|  the  inefiable  enjoyment  of  beholding  and  contemplating 
9od.  If  teachers  have  not  arrived  at  this  consummation 
<9f  perfection  themselves,  it  is  obvious  that  to  seek  knpw- 
l9dg9  or  happiness  from  them  is  a  waste  of  time;  and 
tile  devoted  disciple  will  either  terminate  his  labours  in 
fpnuning  the  same  character  of  imposture  that  he  has  found 
|Q  his  instructor^,  or  he  will  consider  all  Soofees  alike, 
lipd  condemn  this  whole  sect  of  philosophers  ^  It  often 
(iqipensy  that  sensible  ^d  well-informed  men  follow  a 
fnaster  who,  though  able,  has  not  arrived  at  that  virtue  and 
fllQCtity  which  constitute  perfection :  his  disciples  oonceiv*. 
Tng  that  none  are  better  or  papre  holy  than  their  teacher 
and  themselves,  and  yet  disappointed  at  not  reaching  that 

I  We  are  infonned  by  Ferishta,  an  Indian  Mahomedan  author  of  oele* 
Wfty,  that  the  degreen  of  the  saint*  among  these  religious  men  are  four, 
wyUk  he  donominates,  togrA^  ^'  the  least  ;*'  tB&siii&h,  '^  the  middle  or  great  ;'* 
fctirl^  (« the  greater  ;**  and  uMmdh^  ^'  the  grreatest.'*  Every  Soofee  should 
fflpin  diAUe^  'Uhe  beginning;"  w&sittdh,  ^' the  middle;**  and  nehAiiU^ 
**  ll^  end.**  The  holy  men  of  these  descriptions  in  this  world  are  neree 
Itm  thai^  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  persons,  who  are  always  employed  in 
aiding  others  and  curing  souls.  The  principal  Soofees  believe  that  three  hun- 
4n^  of  this  number  are  abtdl^  ^^  erroneous  or  false  ;*'  forty  abdAl^  *'^  pious 
^^  ;**  seven  awlhy  '^  running  waters ;"  five  dutSd,  *^  props  ;**  three  kuib^ 
**  pples;"  and  one  kutb-ool'&ctdbj  or  ^^  the  pole  of  poles.**  When  any  ooa 
af  ttkBse  persons  dies  he  is  succeeded  by  another  of  the  rank  below  him,  and 
ao  an  in  regular  succession :  for  instance,  if  the  pole  of  poles  dies,  one  of  the 
palai  ^lls  his  place,  and  so  on,  till  one  of  the  people  is  brought  into  the  rank 
idmbi&ly  or  ^^  erroneous."  Among  the  three  hundred  and  fifty- six  persoi)4 
nliia  only  are  deemed  qualified  to  delegate  or  invest  others  with  authority 
aa  taachers;  these  nine  consist  of  the  kutb-ool-dct&b^  *'*'  the  pole  of  poles  ;" 
tiba  tbri^  lrul&«  or  ^' poles;*'  and  five  Autdd  or  ^^ props;"  and  these  nina 
Ulane  ci|n  be  deemed  perfect  teachers. 

^  Shaikh  is  the  word  generally  applied  to  the  principal  teachers  among 
the  Soofees,  and  is  always  used  by  this  author  to  describe  them. 

*  Philoioof,  which  signifies  a  philosopher,  is  a  word  in  common  use  in 
Patiia.  It  was  formerly,  they  state,  applied  to  Plato  and  others,  who  are 
jkow  known  under  the  more  dignified  name  of  Hookam&h,  '^  or  men  of 
adenoe.''  Impostors  in  philosophy  appear  in  the  East  to  have  degraded  tha 
farm  of  pkUosoqf,  which  in  the  idiom  of  the  present  day  signifies  a  master 
in  deceit  and  art. 

U  2 
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Btate  of  enjoyment  which  they  expected  to  arrive  at,  sedt 
relief  from  the  reproaches  of  their  own  mind  in  scepticism. 
They  doubt,  on  the  ground  of  their  personal  experience,  all 
they  have  heard  or  read,  and  believe  that  the  accounts  of 
the  holy  men  who  have  in  this  world  attained  a  state  of 
beatitude  are  only  a  string  of  fables.     This  our  author 
remarks  is  a  dangerous  error;  and  I  must  therefore  repeat, 
that  those  who  seek  truth  should  be  most  careful  to  com* 
mence  with  prudence  and  moderation,  lest  they  be  lost  in 
the  mazes  I  have  described ;  and,  from  meeting  with  evib 
of  their  own  creation,  should  ^ve  way  to  disappointment 
and  grief;  and,  by  expelling  from  their  minds  that  ardent 
fervour  which  belongs  to  true  zeal,  should  disqualify  theuH 
selves  for  the  most  glorious  of  all  human  pursuits/* 

The  progress  of  Soofeeism  has  of  late  been  very  rajnd  in 
Persia.  Its  tenets  were  mixed  with  those  of  the  Shealii» 
when  the  latter  was  established  as  the  national  faith  by  the 
first  Sefiavean  king  ;  and  some  monarchs  of  that  race  gkxifld 
in  professing  tenets  which  they  inherited  from  their  pioot 
ancestor  Shaikh  Hyder  ^,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Soofee 
teachers  in  Persia.  The  orthodox  hierarchy  of  Persia  have 
from  the  jSrst  made  an  open  and  violent  war  on  this  sect; 
and  though  they  have  often  failed  to  rouse  the  bigotry  of 
the  sovereign  in  their  defence,  they  have  always  succeeded 
in  convincing  him  that  the  established  religion  was  necessnj 
to  the  support  of  the  state,  and  that  nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous  than  the  progress  of  infidelity,  which,  by  un* 
settling  men's  minds,  was  calculated  to  throw  them  into 
doubt  and  ferment.  The  principal  Soofee  teachers,  thef 
admitted,  might  act  from  different  motives :  some  might  be 

^  Eempfer  mentions  a  book  called  the  KadUjild,  or  *^  black  rohune,"  wBck 
tbe  Seffavean  monarchs  inherited  from  their  pious  ancestors.  This  mj*. 
terious  legacy  was  not  to  be  opened  till  the  kingdom  was  in  imminent  das* 
ger  of  ruin  ;  and  it  was  supj^oeed  to  contain  counsel  and  prophedet  that 
would  be  useful  in  this  extremity.  I  have  nerer  met  with  an  acooont  of  it 
In  any  Persian  author. 
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tbe  dupes  of  their  own  imagination,  while  others  sought 
only  to  delude  their  followers :  but  the  tenets  and  rhapso- 
dies of  all  tended  to  the  same  point ;  they  desired  first  to 
abolish  the  forms  of  reUgion,  that  they  might  with  more 
ease  destroy  the  substance ;  in  their  own  contemplation  they 
allowed  no  name,  not  even  that  of  Mahomed,  to  come 
between  them  and  their  God;  but  with  the  very  breath 
that  uttered  this  sentence  they  desired  to  come  between  God 
and  all  other  men.     They  endeavoured  to  destroy  names 
to  which  men  gave  reverence,  with  no   other  object  but 
that  of  substituting  their  own:   for  their  first  and  fun- 
damental tenet  inculcated,  that  the  profane  or  erring  could 
not  advance  a  step  without  a  spiritual  guide,  and  that  their 
progress  in  the  true  path  would  be  exactly  in  proportion  to 
their  confidence  in  their  holy  instructor.    What  was  this 
but  a  desire  to   become  the  idols' of  men''s  worship:  it 
oould  be  of  little  consequence  to  a  country  which  their 
bigotry  or  their  ambition  had  thrown  into  confusion,  whe- 
Aer  they  were  desirous  of  a  heavenly  or  an  earthly  crown ; 
whietber  they  pulled  down  the  fabric  from'the  mere  wish  of 
destroying  what  they  deemed  bad,  or  with  the  object  of 
building  out  of  its  ruins  something  which  in  their  imagi- 
nadoQ  appeared  more  beautiful.     If  they  did  not  seek  to 
excite  commotion  and  rebellion,  their  doctrines  threw  the 
ooonnunity  into  a  state  tlie  most  favorable  for  those  who 
had  such  designs :  and  the  history  of  Persia  and  of  neigh- 
boimng  nations  abounded  with  examples  of  their  successful 
cllbrts  to  obtain  temporal  power,  through  their  spiritual 
diaracter.    Hussun  Subah  and  his  descendants  were  a  race 
cf  Soofees"' ;  and  the  implicit  obedience  their  devoted  fol- 

'  The  Moorteza  Shahee,  a^tect  of  Soofees,  make  an  image  of  their  teacher 
in  day,  which  the  disciple  keeps,  to  prevent  him  from  wandering,  and  to 
Wing  him,  through  continual  contemplation,  to  complete  identity  with  his 
guide  or  nint.^~-Pernan  MS. 

"*  Huasun  Suhah  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Soofee  sect  of  Bittene4h. 
The  hiftory  of  this  chief  and  his  descendants  has  been  given,  VoL  I*  p.  241 . 
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lowers  had  given  to  those  mountain  chiefs  had  for  two 
tunes  filled  Persia  with  murders,  and  had  made  the  proodU 
est  monarchs  of  that  country  and  neighbouring  empiM 
tremble  at  their  mysterious  power.  The  history  of  Hajk^ 
eeed,  the  founder  of  the  Soofee  sect  of  Roshene&h  "^  or  **  thi 
enlightened/'  was  not  essentially  different  fiom  Ihii  If 
Hussun  Subah :  and  Bayezeed  had  established  amM  iM 
knbuntains  of  Afighanistan  a  temporal  power  opmi  iM 
authority  of  his  spiritual  character^  which  enabled  him  knl 
his  successors  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Eitapim  nt 
Delhi,  when,  under  the  celebrated  Ackbar^  it  had 
the  very  «enith  of  its  power, 
•  There  was  enough  of  truth  in  thes^  arguments  to 
the  suq[Hdon  of  the  temporal  rulers  of  Persia ;  aiid 
evtots  were  cafoulated  to  render  the  goyemment  acdfe  il 
their  efforts  to  suppress  a  heresy  of  so  akUming  a  chasKMl 
The  Sefikvean  kings  had  been  taught,  by  a  rebolleetUHl  if 
their  own  origin,  to  be  jealous  of  any  of  their  subfeets  wM 
appeared  disposed  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  means :  Ml 
the  Soc^ees  were  never  actively  persecuted,  until  th^  iM 
monarch  of  that  race,  Shah  Sultan  Hoossein  %  gave  hii 
up  to  the  priests  of  the  orthodox  religion,  and  allowed 
to  exercise  every  severity  towards  all  who  dq>arted  from  Ai 
established  worship. 

The  attempt  of  Nddir  Shah  p  to  alter  the  Sheidi  fiMii 
and  to  adopt  the  Soonee  as  the  national  religion  of  I^iini 
aild  the  discussion  of  sacred  topics  which  that  monaifii  ii 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign  invited  for  the  puipoee,  n  Ii 
professed,  of  framing  a  new  faith,  had  no  doubt  a  BerMi 
effect  in  diminishing  the  influence  of  the  Mahomedan  tdk 
gion  on  the  minds  of  his  subjects.  Kerreem  Khan,  though 
reputed  a  true  believer  and  an  observer  of  the  fioran  ft 

^  For  the  history  of  this  sect,  see  pepers  of  the  late  Mr.  Lefden, 
Researches,  Vol.  XI. 
•  See  VoL  I.  page  400. 
r  8ee  Vol  II.  page  16. 
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worriiip,  was  neither  rigid  himself,  nor  intolerant  of  others. 
During  his  reign  a  celebrated  Soofee  teacher  named  Meer 
lifaassoom  All  Shah  '^y  came  from  Incha  to  Shiraz,  where 
his  ISc^owers  soon  amounted  to  more  than  thirty  thousand. 
The  orthodox  priests  took  alarm,  and  prevailed  on  the  mild 
Kerreem  to  banish  the  sunt  from  his  capital,  but  his  repu- 
tation was  increased  by  the  act  of  power  which  proclaimed 
lum  dangerous.  After  Kerreem  Khan's  death,  Meer 
Maaasoom,  who  resided  in  a  small  village  near  Isfahan^ 
deputed  his  first  disciple,  Fy &z  Ali ',  to  teach  in  that  dty. 

«  Meer  Maanoom  is  called  a  duciple  of  Syud  AH  Raft,  a  nadve  of  the 


'  The  author  of  the  lifiBof  some  among  the  principal  modem  Soofee  team- 
en of  Persia  states,  that  FyAz  Ali  was  of  the  sea  of  Noor^ukthetdk^  or 
**  the  EnHi^teued,'*  who  trace  their  origin  to  Maroof  of  Kirkee;  and  that 
he  aspired  to  he  the  teacher  of  his  sect,  till  Meer  Maassoom  arriTed  from 
India,  when  he  instantly  howed  to  his  superior  in  knowledge,  and  was  eon- 
ttnt  to  beeonae  his  first  disdple.  This  writer  has  given  ns  a  statement  of 
eerenteen  tenets  openly  professed  by  this  sect.    They  were  as  foUowi : 

1st.  To  adore  nothing  and  no  perton  but  God. 

9d.  To  attend  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Prophet  and  the  twdre  ImAms. 

M.  To  be  always  pure  by  abhition,  and  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  God. 

4th.  To  obserre  the  regular  periods  of  prayer. 

Ath.  To  attend  to  the  five  lessons  decreed  to  be  observed  after 


ilk.  To  use  the  itubee  or  '^  string  of  beads,'*  constantly  saying*  **  O  Ood, 
thou  art  the  true  and  only  God ;  thou  akme  art  pore;  I  am  an  unworthy 
tinner ;  but  thou  art  the  Forgiver  of  sinners." 

8th.  To  remember  the  constant  necessity  of  a  moorshed  or  teacher,  to  give 
atoength  to  devotion,  and  aid  in  the  daik  and  diiBcoh  path. 

9th.  To  welcome  every  grief  and  misfortune  as  a  Uesaing. 

lOdi.  To  pain  neither  oneself  nor  others. 

11th.  To  trace  every  morning  and  evening  with  the  finneftnger  of  the 
fight  hand  on  the  forehead  the  name  of  the  true  God,  of  the  Prophet  and 
Ike  twelve  ImAms ;  and  on  the  first  of  every  month,  on  soring  the  new 
■soon,  to  trace  the  same  sacred  words  on  the  breast. 

ISth.  To  eat  what  is  lawful,  and  dothe  oneself  in  dean  robes;  as  lodi 
ft  ward  habits  aid  inward  purity. 

19th.  To  revere  parents  with  a  reverence  like  unto  devotion. 

14th.  To  preserve  the  mysteries  of  the  sect  a  profound  secret. 

16th.  To  let  the  heart  be  always  with  God,  wherever  the  body  may  be. 

10th.  To  be  kind  to  all  men,  to  pain  none,  and  to  denre  to  pdn  none. 

17th. 
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That  holy  person  soon  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  office 
by  his  son,  Noor  Ali  Shah  ;  who,  though  young  in  yean^ 
was,  to  use  the  phrase  of  his  historian,  *^  old  in  piety.* 
The  number  and  rank  of  Meer  Maassoom's  followers  excited 
alarm  in  the  priests  of  Isfahan,  who  transmitted  so  exag- 
gerated an  account  of  the  vile  heresies '  of  the  Soofees  to 
Ali  Moorftd  Khan,  and  recommended  him  so  strongly  to 
support  the  faith,  by  punishing  those  whose  opinions  weie 
alike  hostile  to  true  religion  and  good  government,  that  the 
monarch,  the  moment  he  received  their  representatioot  sent 
orders  to  cut  off  the  noses  and  ears  of  some  among  the  mcMt 
zealous  of  the  obnoxious  sect ;  and,  as  a  further  disgrace, 
to  shave  the  beards  of  all  who  had  adopted  their  opiniaof • 
The  ignorant  soldiers  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  this 
mandate,  were  not  very  capable  of  discriminating  between 
true  believers  and  infidels :  and  we  are  assured  by  a  coo« 
temporary  writer  \  that  many  orthodox  Mahomedans  had 
their  noses  and  ears  cut  off  and  their  beards  shaved  on  due 
memorable  occasion. 

Some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Isfahan  °,  shocked 
at  these  proceedings,  interested  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
Soofees ;  and  Ali  Moor^  was  persuaded  to  send  a  second 
order  to  stop  the  persecution  he  had  at  first  commanded; 
but  Meer  Maassoom  Ali  and  Noor  Ali  Shah  were  not  will- 
ing to  remain  where  they  had  been  so  publicly  proscribed; 

17th.  To  resign  oneself  to  the  will  of  Ood  in  all  things;  never  to  c&m» 
plain,  but  to  be  grateful  for  every  thing. 

These,  this  writer  adds,  were  the  seventeen  articles  of  faith  to  whidi  Aua 
aect  was  required  to  conform.  These  were  the  tenets  taught  by  Fyis  Afi, 
before  the  arrival  of  Meer  Maassoom  in  Persia. 

*  The  writer  of  the  MS.  here  followed  informs  us,  that  men  notorious  fv 
their  profligacy  and  infamy  were  Employed  as  spies  to  discover  the  doctriat 
of  the  Soofees.  These  men  reported  that  31eer  Maassoom  was  oonsiderad 
as  a  god  by  his  disciples  ;  and  that  Noor  Ali  Shah,  Moostht&k  Ali  Shah, 
others  of  his  favorite  disciples  personated  the  angels  Gabriel,  Israel,  &c. 

*  Persian  31S. 

"  Meerza  Anayet  oUi  ]\Iustoffee  is  said  to  have  first  undeceived  AH 
Moorad  Khan,  and  caused  him  to  stop  the  persecution. 
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and  they  proceeded,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  followers, 
to  Kerman  :  there  however  th^  chief  priest,  alarmed  by  the 
defection  of  his  flock ,  denounced  vengeance  against  them, 
and  forced  Meer  Maassoom  to. fly  to  Meshed  in  Khorassan. 
He  was  refused  admission  into  that  city,  and  went  to  Herat, 
with  the  desire  of  proceeding  by  Cabool  to  India :  but  his 
fiune  and  the  number  of  his  followers  alarmed  the  King  of 
the  Afighans,  who  compelled  him  to  return  to  Persia.  At 
Kennao^  which  he  revisited,  Moosht^k  Ali,  the  most  pious 
of  his  disciples,  was  put  to  death.  One  of  his  crimes  was 
his  excellence  as  a  musician :  he  played  upon  the  t£r  (a 
ipedes  of  guitar  with  three  strings)  in  so  harmonious  and 
touchnig  a  manner,  as  to  melt  into  tears  all  that  heard  him : 
among  other  accusations,  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  called 
hb  guitar  a  divine  instrument. 

Noor  Ali  Shah  and  Meer  Maassoom  had  proceeded  to 
Kerbelah,  and  intended  to  have  remained  there  as  a  place 
of  s^ety:  but  the  solicitations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ker- 
manshah,  where  they  had  before  resided,  induced  them  to 
revisit  it.  .  The  numbers  that  crowded  to  meet  them  excited 
the  jealousy  and  indignation  of  the  chief  priest,  a  man  of 
the  highest  reputation  for  his  learning  and  piety.  Alarmed 
at  the  rapid  progress  of  infideUty,  he  determined  to  put  a 
slop  to  it  by  the  most  violent  measures.  He  placed  Noor 
AK  Shah  in  confinement :  during  the  commotion  that  fol- 
lowed, care  was  taken  that  the  swords  of  the  faithful  should 
sky  Meer  Maassoom,  who  was  murdered  when  at  prayers 
in  the  midst  of  his  followers.  The  king  highly  approved 
of  this  conduct:  the  chief  priest  of  Kermanshah,  in  a  most 
able,  but  violent  letter  to  the  prime  minister,  which  was 
jsade  public,  endeavoured,  and  not  without  success,  to 
expose  the  heresies  of  the  Soofees,  against  whom  it  was 
the  object  of  his  life  to  direct  the  popular  indignation. 
This  sect,  however,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  their 
enemies,  continued  to  increase  in  numbers;  and  Noor  Ali 
Shah,  with  all  who  adhered  to  him,  were  banished  the 
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kingdom.  He  returned  some  time  afterwards,  and 
urged  by  his  followers  to  create  a  tumult,  and  to  muTCfer 
the  tyrannical  priest,  who  appeared  determined  on  his  de- 
struction. The  mild  spirit  of  Noor  Ali  Shah  revolted  tcoA 
this  extreme ;  and  he  again  fled  to  Eerbelah,  whence  hk 
went  towards  Moossul.  His  avowed  disciples  were  at  tUi 
period  about  sixty  thousand ;  but  many  more  were  sup* 
posed  to  be  secretly  devoted  to  him ;  among  them  a  grot 
majority  were  inhabitants  of  Persia.  The  danger  to  U 
apprehended  from  his  fame,  and  the  circumstances  attendBog 
his  death  ',  which  happened  at  this  time,  gave  reaaoii  16 
suspect  that  he  was  poisoned:  and  they  who  were  wO^ 
posed  to  have  perpetrated  this  act,  being  natives  of  Kol 
manshah,  his  disciples  openly  ascribed  his  death  to  the  grUI 
opposer  of  the  Soofees,  Aga  Mahomed  Ali,  the  mooshtl^ed^ 
or  high  priest  of  that  city. 

Two  of  his  devoted  adherents  were  afterwards  taken  t^ 
and  sent  to  the  reigning  monarch,  who  commanded  them  ti 
be  delivered  to  the  high  priest  of  Eermanshah,  empowefiiig 
that  determined  enemy  of  the  Soofees  to  do  what  he  Aatt 
with  them  :  they  were  put  to  death ". 


''The  writer  of  his  history  states,  that  '^  two  inhabitants  of 
who  were  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary  appearance  of  zeal,  dreMei  hll 
dinner  on  the  day  that  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  Tiolent  spaamt^ 
in  a  few  hours  terminated  his  existence.    Their  flight  led  sdl  to 
them  of  having  poisoned  him.    Noor  Ali  died  at  nine  o*clock  on  the 
ing  of  the  tenth  of  Mohurrum,  A.  H.  1215.    He  expired  dose  to  tha 
•f  the  prophet  Jonas,  within  a  league  of  Moossul.'* 

'  Aga  Mahomed  Ali  used  always  to  treat  this  aocusation  as  a 
calumny.    He   asserted   that  the  story  of  Noor  Ali  Shah  being 
was  an  invention,  and  that  he  had  died  of  the  plague. 

*The  letter  from  Fatteh  Ali   Shah,  the    reigning  monardi,  to 
Mahomed  Ali,  is  a  curious  document.    The  following  is  its  purpoct,  i| 
given  in  a  MS.  in  my  possession  : 

**  Whereas  the  Soofees  have  extended  their  belief  to  an  alarming 
and  obtained  many  foolish  and  credulous  converts,  who  adopt  their  AIA 
and  dress  in  their  fashion ;  whereas  all  this  is  contrary  to  the  interaafeiif 
the  true  religion,  and  has  occasioned  much  thought  to  the  wisest  of  ear 
state ;   whereas  you  also  have  urged  us  much  on  this  subject ;  we  ksfe 
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.  Some  who  pretend  to  knowledge  on  this  subject,  estimate 
the  Soofees  in  Persia  at  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand;  but  they  cannot  have  any  means  for  forming 
•oeh  a  calculation;  and  they  probably  include,  not  only 
those  who  believe  in  the  Tisionaiy  doctrines  of  this  sect,  but 
dkwe  whose  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  established  religion 
bat  been  shaken  by  the  Soofee  teachers.  The  latter  dasS 
«re  very  numterouii :  they  have  pmbably  been  increased  by 
die  violent  means  takeA  to  defend  the  established  religion. 
Bvery  Socrfcue  who  has  suffered  death,  is  deemed  a  martyr : 
tiwie  who  ret^ere  their  meinory,  contend,  that  truth  could 
arver  require  to  be  supported  by  persecution.  Great  part 
of  the  Socrfbes  in  Per^  are  not  to  be  distingui^ed  ftom 
the  other  Mahomedan  population.  They  are  required, 
when  in  the  first  ranks  of  this  mystic  faith,  to  conform  to 
die  estabUshed  religion :  and  the  gradual  and  unobserved 
manner  in  which  men  are  led  into  infidelity,  is  justly  stated 
hjf  Mahomedan  divines  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
that  attend  this  delusive  doctrine. 

Ih  the  above  account  of  the  Soofees  I  have  limited  my 
observations  to  the  most  remarkable  fkcts  and  events  con- 
neeted  with  their  doctrities  and  history.  To  have  minutely 
detnled  the  opinions  of  every  sect  would  have  been  endless: 
k  long  catalogue  might  be  given  of  Soofee  saints  :  but  the 
story  of  diese  ephemeral  objects  of  veneration,  and  a  detail 
sf  the  different  tenets,  would  ptove  nothing  but  that  they 

takm  the  in  into  consideration,  and  have  written  to  all  our  governors  and 
«Amt  to  pnniih  these  offenders  if  they  do  not  recant ;  to  take  tnm  them 
■n  they  have  plundered  from  weak  men  ;  and,  if  the  proprietors  cannot  be 
found,  to  distribute  it  among  the  poor.  We  have  in  short  ordered,  that 
llie  sect  be  extirpated  and  put  an  end  to,  in  order  that  the  true  faith  may 
flourish.  Aga  Mehdee  and  Meerza  Mehdee  have  been  deceiving  the  peopUi 
aboat  Ramadan,  who  consider  them  as  holy  teachers  :  they  were  sent 
firiioners  to  our  presence :  we  send  them  by  Ashr4ff  Khan  Yess&wul  to  be 
d^vered  over  to  you,  whom  we  regard  as  the  wisest,  the  most  learned,  and 
flMMt  virtuous  oulAmih  of  our  kingdom.  Put  them  to  death,  confine  them, 
ear  ^mnidi  them  in  the  way  you  deem  most  proper  and  consonant  to  the 
of  the  holy  religion.    May  your  health  and  prosperity  continue.*' 
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arc  all  equally  ignorant  of  that  great  and  inscrutable  sub* 
jecty  on  which  they  profess  a  superior  knowledge.  I  haTt 
abstained  from  any  description  of  the  various  extraordioaiy 
shapes  which  this  mystical  faith  has  taken  in  India,  what 
it  has  always  flourished,  and  where  it  has  at  times  been 
beneficial  in  uniting  the  opposite  elements*  of  the  Hinda 
and  Mahomedan  faith :  nor  have  I  ventured  to  ofler  any 
remarks  on  the  similarity  between  many  usages  and  opL 
nions  of  the  Soofees  and  those  of  the  Gnostics  and  other 
Christian  sects,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  and^it  Grfveit 
philosophers.  The  principal  Soofee  writers  are  fanuHiir 
with  the  wisdom  of  Aristotle  and  Plato :  their  most  cde* 
brated  works  abound  in  quotations  from  the  latter*  It  has 
been  often  assumed,  that  the  knowledge  and  philosqphy  cf 
Greece  were  borrowed  from  the  east :  if  so,  the  debt  has 
been  repaid.  An  account  of  Pythagoras,  if  translated  into 
Persian,  would  be  read  as  that  of  a  Soofee  saint.  His 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  nature,  his  deep 
contemplation  and  abstraction,  his  miracles,  his 
love  of  music,  his  mode  of  teaching  his  disciples,  the 
cution  he  suffered,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  present 
with  a  close  parallel  to  what  is  related  of  many  eminent 
Soofee  teachers,  and  may  lead  to  a  supposition  that  there 
must  be  something  similar  in  the  state  of  knowledge  and  of 
sodety,  where  the  same  causes  produce  the  same  effects. 

The  Christian  religion  has  never  made  any  progress  in 
Persia,  though  that  kingdom  has  been  visited  by  many 
missionaries.  Amid  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  there  is  a 
small  colony  of  Nestorians  ^,  supposed  to  have  resided  there 


*  This  is  particularly  shewn  in  the  life  of  Nanoc  Shah,  the  foonder  of  ths 
Sikhs  ;  a  nation  inhabiting  between  the  Indus  and  Dellu. 

^  At  Sennah  in  A.  D.  1810,  I  found  a  colony  of  forty  Nestorian  families 
who  had  a  pastor  and  a  small  church.  They  appeared  to  live  in  grant 
comfort,  having  uniformly,  according  to  their  own  account,  enjoyed  tlM 
favour  and  protection  of  the  Walys  or  Princes  of  Ardelan.  This  is  cfaicdy 
to  be  ascribed  to  their  peaceable  and  industtiouB  habits.  They  were  moulf 
artificers  and  manufactnrers. 
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more  than  thirteen  centuries.  A  Roman  Catholic  mission 
has  been  long  established  at  Isfahan:  and  the  Armenian 
odony  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  that  capital,  though  they 
DO  longer  enjoy  the  privileges  bestowed  on  them  by  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great,  are  still  protected  in  the  free  exercise  of 
tbeir  religion. 

The  Jews  in  Persia,  who  are  not  numerous,  cannot 
aspear  in  public,  much  less  perform  their  religious  ceremo- 
11168,  without  being  treated  with  scorn  and  contempt  by  the 
Mahomedans  *.  The  Guebres  <";  or  **  worshippers  of  fire," 
do  tiot  experience  more  toIei*ation,  except  at  Yezd,  where 
diejr  obtain  respect  on  account  of  their  numbers.  They 
have  in  that  city  a  civil  magistrate  of  their  own  tribe, 
'who  presides  over  thdr  ward  ;  and  they  observe  in  their 
places  of  worship  the  forms  which  were  established  in  the 
reign  of  Ardisheer  Babigan,  the  founder  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty. 

'  ^  There  are  numbert  of  Jewish  families  at  Shirax,  and  at  Hamadan. 
TUs  raoe,  who  in  Persia  live  despised  and  in  poverty,  are  not  only  efficiently 
prelected,  but  respected  in  Turkey,  where  they  enjoy  both  wealth  and  con. 
sideration. 

^For  a  description  of  their  religion,  see  Appekdix. 
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Chaptxb  XXI. 

THE  GOVEBNMENT  OF  PERSIA ;  WITH  OBSEEVATIOVII  Qf 
THE  JUDICIAL,  BEVBMUB,  AKD  MILITABT  S8TA9IMh 
liBNTS. 

« 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  principles  qi^ 
which  orthodox  Mahomedans  believe  the  right  of  governi^l 
others  to  be  founded .  Since  the  death  of  Mahomedy  the  nf^ 
of  every  race  of  potentates  that  professed  his  religion,  lnn 
rested  chiefly  on  the  sword ;  but  through  policy  the  8acR4 
name  of  Im&m,  or  '^  vicar  of  the  prophet,*'  has  often  bew. 
bestowed  on  those  who  exercised  sovereignty ;  and  we  WI0 
perhaps  refer  the  comparative  permanence  of  some  of  th^ 
greatest  Mahomedan  dynasties  ^  to  the  increase  of  re^feipt, 
derived  from  the  union  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  poweit. 
No  race  of  kings  that  has  reigned  in  Persia  since  the  ipb- 
version  of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  has  ever  been  esteemed  tbt 
head  of  the  Persian  religion.  The  Seffavean  monaithi 
were  revered  and  deemed  holy  ^  on  account  of  their  desofol 
from  a  saint;  but  they  never  assumed  the  chief  ecclesiastiod 
power.  That  power,  which,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Sheahs,  was  only  legitimately  exercised  by  the  prophet  and 
the  twelve  Im&ms  or  descendants  of  Ali,  is  considered  to 
belong  to  Mehdee,  the  last  Imam,  who  has  disappeared, 
but  is  believed  still  to  exist  ^.     It  is  exercised,  during  hit 

*  Particularly  the  Caliphs  of  Arabia,  and  the  present  royal  family  of  Cob* 
stantiuople.  \ 

'  Kempfer,  who  visited  Persia  in  A.  D.  1712,  has  given  a  verycuriooi 
account  of  the  opinion'  which  the  Persians  entertained  of  their  nnctity. 
The  water  in  which  the  Seffavean  monarch  washed  was  deemed  a  cure  fv 
all  complaints. 

'This  belief  of  the  Sheahs  is  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the 
who  maintain  that  the  Imim  should  be  always  visible.    They  say  he 
neither  oonoeal  himself,  nor  be  a  common  object— D*Ohs8on,  page  181. 
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concealxDent,  or  rather  bis  invidbility  \  by  those  holy  men 
wbo  are  raised  by  popular  suffrage  to  the  dignity  of 
ICoosht&hed  ^  or  *^  high  priest  f '  and  who  may  be  deemed 
^  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  of  Persia, 

The  Monarch  of  Persia  has  been  pronounced  to  be  one 
of  the  most  absolute  in  the  world ;  and  it  has  been  shewn 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  his  condition  has  been  tlie 
aame  fix)m  the  earliest  ages.  His  word  has  ever  been 
4Bemed  a  law ;  and  he  has  probably  never  had  any  further 
vestraint  upon  the  free  exercise  of  his  vast  authority, 
ijian  has  arisen  from  his  regard  for  religion,  his  respect 
toK  established  usages,  his  desire  of  reputation,  and  his 
leir  of  exciting  an  opposition  that  might  be  dangerous 
tfi  his  power  or  to  his  life.  There  is  no  assembly  ^  of 
noUes,  no  popular  representation,  no  ecclesiastical  council 
0f  Oulamfth  \  in  Persia.  It  is  a  maxim  that  the  king  can 
4o  what  he  chooses,  and  is  completely  exempt  from  reqpon- 
Ability.  He  can  appoint  and  dismiss  ministers,  judges,  and 
oiSoers  of  all  ranks.  He  can  also  take  away  the  property 
qr  the  life  of  any  of  his  subjects;  and  it  would  be  con- 

^  The  Persian  word  is  Gkaih ;  which  means,  '^  latent,  concealed,  inyi- 
■KUe.'* 

*  I  write  from  several  Persian  manuscripts  of  authority,  and  from 
ibt  information  of  able  natives,  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject. 
Qnidin  states,  (Vol.  V.  page  223,)  that  the  Seffavean  kings  were  deoned 
ibm  ricars,  or  *^  the  successors  of  the  Imims.** 

^  The  usages  of  the  Monarchs  of  Tartary  required  that  they  should  call  a 
Corooltai,  or  **  assembly  of  chiefs,'*  on  all  great  occasions ;  and  when  their 
I— nediatft  descendants  governed  Persia,  they  probably  complied  with  this 
CQHoan  :  but  the  Corooltai  appears  to  have  been  assembled  less  as  a  delibe- 
ntive  body,  than  to  give  force  and  effect  to  a  measure  upon  which  the 
prinee  had  previously  resolved.  Nadir  Shah  went  through  the  mockery 
of  consulting  an  assembly  of  this  sort,  before  he  usurped  the  crown.  8ee 
VoL  IL  page  16. 

>  Oul^nAh  signifies  ^^  learned  men  ;**  and  as  the  highest  kind  of  i/ai,  or 
^■dence,**  among  the  Mahomedans  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Koran  and  tra- 
ditions, those  who  are  skilled  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  are  termed  Oula- 
mlh :  in  the  Turkish  empire  they  are  a  body  of  priests,  who,  acting  under 
the  mufti,  or  **>  diief  pontiff,"  both  contnml  and  support  the  power  of  th« 
grtnd  signior. 
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ndered  as  treason  to  affirm  that  he  is  oontrouled  by  any' 
checks,  except  such  as  may  be  imposed  by  his  pnidenee, 
his  wisdom,  or  his  conscience.  The  exact  limitations  to 
which  he  is  liable,  cannot  easily  be  defined :  for  they  wn 
equally  dependent  upon  his  personal  dispoaUon,  and  apon 
the  character  and  situation  of  his  subjects ;  particulariy  cf 
that  part  of  them  who,  from  their  condition,  are  the  mail 
exempt  from  the  effects  of  arbitrary  power. 

The  ecclesiastical  class,  including  the  priests  who  officiate 
in  the  offices  of  religion,  and  those  who  expound  the  law  as 
laid  down  in  the  Koran  and  the  books  of  traditions,  are 
deemed  by  the  defenceless  part  of  the  community  the  prin- 
dpal  shield  between  them  and  the  absolute  authmty  of  their 
monarch.  The  superiors  of  this  class  are  free  from  those 
personal  apprehensions  to  which  almost  all  others  are  sidi* 
ject.  The  people  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  them  in  aB 
ordinary  cases,  where  there  appears  an  outrage  against  kw 
and  justice,  unless  when  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  military  power. 

The  merchants  are  a  numerous  and  wealthy  class  ;  and 
no  part  of  the  community  has  enjoyed,  through  all  the 
distractions  that  kingdom  has  been  afflicted  with,  and 
under  the  worst  princes,  more  security,  both  in  thdr  per- 
sons and  property.  The  reason  is  obvious :  their  tnSe 
is  essential  to  the  revenue ;  oppression  cannot  be  partially 
exercised  upon  them,  for  the  plunder  of  one  would  aUow 
all  ;  confidence  would  be  banished,  and  trade  cease : 
besides,  the  merchants  of  Persia  correspond  with  those  of 
the  adjacent  countries;  and  the  king  that  ventured  to 
attack  them,  must  consent  to  have  his  name  consigned  to 
disgrace  and  obloquy  in  every  quarter  ". 

*°  Notwithstanding  these  claims  to  favour  and  protection,  contributions  ia 
the  shape  of  loans  have  often  been  raised ;  and  fines  are  occasionally  lerM, 
on  granting  or  securing  commercial  privileges.  ^Vllen  a  case  oocnmd 
recently  in  India,  the  decision  of  which  materially  affected  the  inteicsl* 
of  the  Persian  merchants,  the  interference  of  the  court  was  refused,  until  a 
turn  should  be  collected  to  buy  it. 
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The  citizeDS  of  great  towns  have  no  further  protection 
than  what  they  find  in  the  respect  the  absolute  monarch  is 
disposed  to  pay  to  law  and  usage^  and  to  the  character  of 
their  priests  and  magistrates :  hence  they  are  much  more 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  a  tyrannical  government  than  the 
wandering  tribes  who  constitute  the  military  part  of  the 
community^  and  whose  condition  in  a  great  degree  protects 
them  from  oppression.  These  tribes  may  in  fact  be  con- 
sidered as  a  camp  of  soldiers^  only  exposed  to  the  common 
vicissitudes  of  the  military  life,  and  formidable  from  that 
social  union  which  produces  common  feelings  of  attachment 
and  of  resentment.  The  power  of  the  monarch  over  this  class 
is  liable  to  the  same  fluctuations  as  that  which  he  exercises 
over  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  kingdom »  whose  sub- 
mission or  disobedience  is  always  determined  by  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  his  authority. 

The  Kings  of  Persia  are  completely  absolute  in  all  that 
relates  to  their  own  family.  They  may  employ  their  sons 
in  the  public  service,  or  immure  them  in  a  haram  ^  deprive 
them  of  sight,  or  of  life,  as  their  inclination  or  policy  may 
dictate.  The  Sefiavean  kings^  after  the  time  of  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great,  confined  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  and 
those  not  intended  for  the  succession  were  usually  deprived 
of  sight  "^  that  they  might  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  country.  The  successor  to  the  throne, 
though  fixed  upon  by  the  king,  was  seldom  declared  until 
the  moment  of  his  elevation :  but  the  rank  of  the  mother 
was  of  no  consequence  :  and  the  son  of  a  slave  (if  it  suited 
the  pleasure  of  his  royal  father)  had  as  good  pretensions  to 
the  crown,  as  the  descendant  of  the  most  illustrious  prin- 

*  Chardin,  vol.  v^  page  242,  states,  that  **  these  princes  were  deprived  of 
tight  at  all  ages."  He  gives  a  shocking  description  of  the  operation  of 
taking  out  the  eyes,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  that  is  now  practised. 
It  had  been  the  custom  to  sear  the  eyes  with  a  hot  iron ;  but  the  discovery 
that  this  was  not  effectual,  led  to  taking  them  out  altogether  with  a  sharp 
pointed  instrument. 

Vol.  IL  X 
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cess®.  The  reigning  family  have  adopted  usages  more  ooo- 
genial  to  the  feelings  of  the  military  tribe  to  which  they 
belong.  Several  sons  of  the  present  monarch  are  employed 
in  the  chief  governments  of  the  kingdom :  and  a  prince,  not 
the  eldest  of  the  king's  sons,  but  he  whose  mother  is  of  ■ 
high  family  in  the  Kajir  tribe,  has  been  declared  the  heir  to 
the  crown,  and  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  oonsideratioe 
and  exercised  a  charge  suited  to  his  high  destination.  So 
that  there  is  no  fixed  rule  for  the  treating  the  princes  of  die 
blood  royal;  but  in  all  periods  the  members  of  his  family 
have  been  entirely  dependent  upon  the  monarch.  Their 
condition  is  regulated  by  his  feelings  or  his  policy ;  and  he 
is  considered  to  have  even  a  more  absolute  authority  over 
them,  than  over  his  domestics,  courtiers,  and  ministers.  In 
fiict  they  have  no  rights  recognised  by  law  or  by  custm. 
No  mediating  power  can  interpose  between  them  and  their 
parent.  Bom  on  a  precipice,  they  are  every  moment  m 
danger  of  destruction,  and  are  alike  subject  to  fidl  by  thcbr 
virtues  and  their  crimes :  for  the  jealousy  of  a  despot  is 
excessive  ;  and  he  usually  views  with  increased  suspicion  and 
alarm  every  action  of  those  who  are  placed  nearest  to  Us 
throne. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  we  may  assume  that  die 
power  of  the  King  of  Persia  is  by  usage  absolute  over  the 
property  and  lives  of  his  conquered  enemies,  his  rebelliGOf 
subjects  P,  his  own  family,  his  ministers,  over  public  offioa% 
civil  and  military,  and  all  the  numerous  train  of  his  do- 
mestics; and  that  he  may  punish  any  person  of  these  clasRS 
without  examination  or  formal  procedure  of  any  kind :  in 
all  other  cases  that  are  capital,  the  forms  prescribed  by  kir 
and  custom  are  observed;  the  monarch  only  commands, 
when  the  evidence  has  been  examined  and  the  law  declared, 
that  the  sentence  shall  be  put  in  execution,  or  that  the  con- 

•  Chardin,  vol.  v.,  page  240. 

p  BandA  of  public  robbers  are  considered  in  the  eame  Hght  as  rebcb,  ni 
put  to  death,  when  seized,  without  trial. 
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demned  culprit  shall  be  pardoned.     There  are  no  doubt 
instances  in  which  the  king  exceeds  that  prerogative  which 
usage  gives  him:  but  these  are  rare;    and  when    they 
occur,  it  is  generally  under  a  pretext  that  the  ofience  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  person  or  to  the  power  of  the  King.     It  is 
obvious,  indeed,  that  the  hierarchy  could  not  maintain  its 
I'espect  or  popularity^  if  the  law,  of  which  it  is  the  organ, 
was  openly  contemned  and  set  aside.    But  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  monarch 
without  constant  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  empire  he 
governs.    Persia,  in  its  most  tranquil  state,  contains  tribu- 
taries, who  reluctantly  acknowledge  his  authority,  and 
agmnst  whom  he  is  annually  compelled  to  employ  his  troops ; 
mountain  tribes,  who  subsist  by  plundering  their  less  war- 
like neighbours  ;  ambitious  nobles,  who  are  eager  to  establish 
tbeir  independence ;  even  the  more  peaceable  part  of  the 
population  have  been  of  late  so  habituated  to  change,  that 
they  are  prompt  to  obey  any  new  master  whom  the  fortune 
of  the  hour  places  over  them.     The  sovereign  of  such  a 
oountry  must  be  dreaded,  or  his  power  could  not  be  effec- 
tive ;  and  we  consequently  find,  that  some  of  the  monarchs 
who  have  been  stigmatized  by  travellers  for  their  cruelty, 
mte  those  under  whom  Persia  has  been  most  prosperous. 
The  exaggerated  accounts  of  their  barbarity  has  arisen  in 
m  great  degree  from  the  king  himself  ordering  all  executions, 
and  fifom  die  court  of  his  palace  being  often  the  scene  of^ 
bloodshed.    But  a  practice  at  which  we  shudderi  is  deemed 
by  the  Persians  essential  to  the  royal  power.     It  adds,  they 
believe,  in  a  very  great  degree  to  that  impression  of  temM*, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  upon  the  turbulent  and  the 
tcfractory. 

In  no  country  has  the  monarch  more  personal  duties  ^ 

^  A  few  among  the  weakest  and  most  depraved  of  the  Seffavean  family 
eoofined  themselves  entirely  to  the  palace,  and  communicated  with  none 
esoept  favorite  eanucfas:  but  these  remarkable  exceptions  only  prove  the 
general  rule. 

X  2 
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than  in  Persia:  the  mode  of  performing  them  appears  to 
have  differed  very  little  from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the 
present  day.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  princi- 
pal ministers  and  secretaries  attend  the  king,  make  reporti 
on  what  has  occurred,  and  receive  his  commands.  After 
this  audience,  he  proceeds  to  his  public  levee,  which  takes 
place  almost  every  day,  and  continues  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  At  this  levee,  which  is  attended  by  the  princes,  the 
minbters,  and  the  officers  of  the  court,  all  affairs  which  are 
wished  to  be  made  public,  are  transacted;  rewards  are 
given,  punishments  commanded;  and  the  king  expresm 
those  sentiments  of  displeasure  or  approbation  whidi  he 
wishes  to  be  promulgated.  When  this  levee  is  over,  he 
adjourns  to  a  coundl  chamber,  where  one  or  two  hours  are 
given  to  his  personal  favorites,  and  to  his  ministeiB. 
After  the  morning  has  passed  in  this  manner  he  retires  to 
his  inner  apartments;  in  the  evening  he  again  holds  a 
levee,  less  public  than  that  of  the  morning,  and  transMb 
business  with  his  ministers  and  prindpal  officers  of  state. 

These  usual  employments  are  liable  to  no  interruptkni, 
but  from  illness,  the  pursuit  of  field  sports  or  occasiaaal 
exercise  on  horseback.  When  in  camp,  his  habits  are  the 
same  as  in  the  capital :  he  is  from  six  to  seven  hours  evciy 
day  in  public ;  during  which  he  is  not  only  seen  by,  bat 
accessible  to,  a  great  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks.  A 
monarch,  whom  custom  requires  to  mix  so  much  with  his 
subjects,  cannot  be  ignorant  of  their  condition ;  and  tliii 
knowledge,  unless  his  character  be  very  perverse,  must  teod 
to  promote  their  happiness. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  description  of  the  dutief 
which  the  prime  minister '  has  to  perform  :  they  depend 
upon  the  favour  and  confidence  he  enjoys,  and  upon  the 
activity  and   energy,  or  indolence  and    incompetency,  of 

'  His  Persian  title  is  HamAd-ood-dooleh,  *^  the  trnstud  of  the  state.* 
He  is  at  present  more  ooaunonly  called  Sudder^e-Asim,  ^^  first  in 
or  prime  minister/' 
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his  sovereign.  He  is  usually  the  medium  through  which 
political  negotiations  and  all  affairs  relating  to  the  gene- 
ral welfare  of  the  state,  should  be  transacted.  He  re- 
ceives and  introduces  foreign  ambassadors,  corresponds 
with  the  principal  governors  of  provinces;  and  when  a 
decided  favorite,  he  exercises  a  great  influence  over  all 
branches  of  the  government.  The  prime  minister  is  sonfe- 
times  placed  at  the  head  of  every  department ' ;  at  other 
times  this  great  power  iii^vided,  and  a  separate  minister 
has  charge  of  the  public  revenue  K  These  arrangements 
rest  solely  with  the  king,  upon  whose  favour  the  ministers 
are  dependent  from  hour  to  hour,  not  only  for  their  autho- 
rity, but  for  their  property  and  thar  lives,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  always  in  peril.  Their  danger  increases  with 
their  charge ;  and  their  time  is  incessantly  occupied  in  per- 
sonal attendance  upon  their  sovereign,  in  the  intricacies  of 
private  intrigues,  or  the  toils  of  public  business..  Men 
must  be  very  eificient  before  they  are  competent  to  fill  such 
stations ;  and  they  are  generally  selected  on  account  of  the 
reputation  they  have  attained  in  inferior  oflSces.  It  is  a 
maxim  of  policy,  not  to  nuse  a  nobleman  of  high  birth  and 
rank  to  the  station  of  prime  minister.  Perhaps  few  of  that 
dass  in  Persia  are  equal  to  the  duties :  but  if  they  were,  it 
would  not  be  deemed  wise  to  trust  men  with  the  use  of  the 
king's  name  and  of  the  royal  seal,  who  might  employ  them 
to  Airther  their  own  plans  of  ambition,  and  who  coidd  not 
be  cast  down  without  exciting  a  murmur  of  discontent,  if 
not  a  spirit  of  turbulence,  among  their  vassals  and  adhe- 
rents.    As  the  administration  is  in  general  constituted,  the 

*  The  late  Hajee  Ibrahim,  during  the  whole  period  that  he  was  prime 
minister  to  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  presided  oirer  every  department  of  the 


*  This  is  the  case  at  present :  Meerza  Shuffee  is  prime  minister ;  hut 

Hajee  Mahomed  Hussein  Khan  presides  over  the  financial  and  revenue  de- 

.partme nU.    The  title  attached  to  this  office  was  Ameen-ood^Douleh^  or  **  the 

.  safety  of  the  state/*    He  is  at  present  called  Nixam^ood-Dculehy  or  *^  the 

regulator  of  the  state.*' 
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disgrace  at  execudon  of  a  minister  creates  no  sensatkm 
whatever.  There  are  instances  of  a  departure  from  tlus 
policy ;  but  they  are  too  rare  to  be  considered  otherwise 
than  as  exceptions. 

Besides  his  chief  ministers,  the  King  of  Persia  is  aided 
by  secretaries  of  state  ^  in  every  department :  they  preside 
ofer  different  offices  or  chambers  of  accounts';  and  die 
accounts  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  throughout  the 
ecdenastical,  dvil,  revenue,  and^military  branches  of  the 
government,  are  kept  with  much  regularity  and  precisiaQ. 
It  is  rarely,  however,  that  any  of  the  officers  filling  theK 
departments  enjoy  any  extensive  influence ;  although  it  k 
from  this  dass  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown  are  oCboi 
selected. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  whole  frame  <^  the 
Court  since  the  Seffavean  kings  occupied  the  throne.  Some 
of  these  monarchs  passed  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  the 
haram.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  women  and  eunuchs.  The  latter  were  sonM^ 
times  promoted  to  the  first  stations  in  the  kingdom,  and 
always  exercised  a  commanding  influence.  The  chie&cf 
warlike  tribes,  who  have  filled  the  throne  since  the  downfall 
of  this  family,  have  not  yet  changed  the  manly  habits  of 
their  ancestors  {or  such  degenerate  usages;  and  eunudis 
are  very  seldom  employed  beyond  the  walls  of  the  haram  '• 
The  chief  officers  of  the  household,  those  who  preside  over 
the  ceremonies  of  the  court,  and  the  domestics,  have  not 
necessarily  any  official  concern  with  the  affairs  of  govern* 
ment:  but  as  they  often,  particularly  the  latter,  become 
great  favorites,  and  enjoy  the  personal  confidence  of  thdr 

•  Tlie  Moonshee-ool-Moomalik,  or  secretary  of  state ;  and  tha  Mastoaf- 
fees,  or  oounseUors,  are  among  the  first  in  rank  :  their  seal  is  necessaiy  It 
erery  royal  mandate. 

*  These  offices  are  termed  Dnfter  Kh&nah,  or  chambers  of  r«oords. 
y  I  have  known  only  two  or  three  instances  of  eunuchs  employed  In 

tions  of  trust  during  the  present  reign :  they  were  treated  with 
attention  and  defereuoet 
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master  more  than  his  mmisters,  they  attain  in  an  indirect 
manner  to  a  considerable  influence,  if  not  authority* 

The  law  of  Persia,  as  of  all  Mahomedan  nations,  is 
founded  upon  the  Koran  and  the  traditions.  Hence  the 
duties  of  priest  and  judge  are  combined ;  and  the  hierarchy 
has  attained  great  power,  from  the  priests  being  the.  ad* 
ministrators  of  the  sacred  law,  and  thus  having  the  ability  to 
shidd  the  people  in  some  degree  from  the  incessant  attacks 
they  are  exposed  to,  fit)m  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  their 
sovereigns  and  rulers. 

Justice  is  administered  in  Persia  in  two  distinct  modes ; 
as  to  which  a  few  observations  will  be  useful,  not  merely  to 
explain  their  origin,  but  to  elucidate  the  causes  that  lead 
to  their  fr^uent  collision.  The  written  law,  which  Perr -9 
has  in  common  with  every  Mahomedan  country,  is  tcrmtx. 
Sherrah.  It  is  founded  on  the  Koran,  and  the  Soona,  or 
Ofal  traditions :  but,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Sheah 
firith,  the  learned  ecclesiastics  who  administer  this  law,  have 
rejected  all  traditions  that  come  from  the  three  first  caliphs, 
or  traok  others  deemed  the  personal  enemies  of  Ali,  and  the 
fiunily  of  the  Prophet. 

By  the  theory  of  a  Mahomedan  government  there  should 
be  no  other  courts  of  justice  except  those  established  for  the 
admininistration  of  the  Sherrfih,  or  written  law:  but  in 
Persia  there  is  another  branch  of  judicature,  termed  Urf, 
that  is,  known  or  customary :  the  secular  magistrates  who 
administer  it,  are  to  decide  all  cases  brought  before  them 
according  to  precedent,  or  custom.  This  law,  if  it  can  be 
termed  such,  is  never  written ;  for  Mahomedans  can  have 
no  written  laws  but  the  Koran  and  traditions.  It  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  having  reference  to  local  as 
well  as  common  usages.  The  king,  as  temporal  monarch, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Urf,  which  may  be  considered  as  an 
emanation  from  the  royal  authority,  although  it  is  admi- 
nistered upon  a  professed  regard  for  the  habits  and  pre- 
judices of  the  people. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  ori^n.  The  rulers  and 
chiefs  of  Persia,  though  converts  to  the  Mahomedan  faith, 
have  never  been  disposed  to  sacrifice  thdr  temporal  power, 
nor  the  laws  and  usages  they  had  inherited  from  their  fore- 
fathers; and  while  they  submitted  to  such  ordinances  as 
were  deemed  sacred  and  indispensable,  they  have  preserved, 
as  more  conformable  to  their  prejudices  and  to  their  system 
of  government,  the  Urf,  or  customary  law ;  but  the  admi- 
nistration of  it  has  always  varied  with  the  power  and  dis- 
position of  the  monarch.  There  have  been  periods  *  when 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  sovereign  has  caused  almost  every 
case  to  be  referred  to  the  ecclesiastical  judges;  at  others 
the  whole  authority  has  been  vested  in  the  secular  magis- 
trates *.  The  latter  are  naturally  prone  to  encroach  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  former ;  and  as  they  possess  power, 
they  can  seldom  be  at  a  loss  for  pretexts. 

The  ecclesiastical  order  pretend  that  the  Sherrib,  or 
divine  law,  should  take  cognizance  of  all  cases  whatever ; 
while  the  courts  of  Urf,  supported  by  the  temporal  power, 
have  limited  their  functions  to  disputes  about  religious  cere- 
monies,  inheritance,  marriage,  divorce,  contracts,  sales,  and 
all  civil  cases  ;  while  it  reserves  to  itself  the  decision  on  all 
proceedings  about  murder,  theft,  fraud,  and  every  crime 
that  is  capital,  or  that  can  be  called  a  breach  of  the  puUic 
peace ^ 

Before  the  reign  of  N&dir  Shah,  the  hierarchy  enjoyed 
power  and  wealth.  The  chief  pontiff,  or  Sudder-ool-Sud- 
door,  was  deemed  the  vicar  of  the  Imam,  and  exercised  a 
very  extensive  authority.     The  priesthood  were  all  subordi- 

*  In  the  reign  of  Sultan  Hoossein  all  cases  are  said  to  have  been  decided 
according  to  the  Sherr&h. 

*  This  was  the  case  under  NAdir  Shah. 

^  Though  the  lay  magistrates  reserve  to  themselves  the  decision  on  tlie 
procedtire  in  cases  of  murder,  they  call  upon  the  aid  of  the  court  of  Sbendh 
whenever  they  desire  to  act  according  to  the  law :  in  all  such  cases  eridence 
is  taken,  and  the  law  declared  by  the  Shaikh-ool-Islibn,  or  presiding^  judge 
of  the  court  of  Sherrah. 
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nate  to  this  spiritual  ruler,  \vfao  resided  at  oourt»  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  sovereign  nominated  the  principal  judges. 
The  lands  with  which  the  different  mosques  and  charitable 
buildings  were  endowed,  produced  a  very  great  revenue ; 
and  the  office  instituted  for  managing  these  funds  acted 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  Sudder-ool-Suddoor,  or 
Nawab,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  in  allusion  to  his  office 
as  lieutenant  of  the  holy  Imftm.  Abbas  the  Great  desired 
to  abolish  an  office  which  vested  so  great  a  power  in  the 
individual  who  filled  it ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  chief  pon- 
tiff no  successor  was  nominated.  But  his  grandson  and 
successor.  Shall  Soofee,  who  feared  to  persevere  in  this 
measure,  adopted  the  expedient  of  appointing  two  persons 
to  this  high  dignity.  He  thought  by  dividing  the  power 
to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  possessors.  One  of  them 
was  called  the  Sudder-ool-Suddoor-e-Khas,  **  the  personal, 
or  King's  Chief  Pontiff;''  the  other,  the  Sudder-ool-Sud- 
door-e-Aum,  or  **  the  Chief  Pontiff  of  the  People." 

The  former  took  rank  of  the  latter,  though  their  duties 
were  nearly  the  same.  N&dir  Shah  not  only  abolished  this 
office^  altogether,  but,  as  has  been  related,  seized  the  lands 
appropriated  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  in  order  to 
pay  his  troops.  These  lands  have  never  been  fully  restored ; 
and  the  hierarchy  is  not  likely  to  regain  its  former  wealth 
and  power. 

The  order  of  chief  priests,  who  ai*e  named  Moosht&hed  ^, 

*  NAdir  Shah,  when  he  abolished  the  office,  granted  a  small  pennon  to  the 
person  who  held  it.  His  descendants  retain  this  provision  and  the  title  of 
Nawab.  In  1800  I  dined  in  company  with  the  present  representative  of 
the  family.  He  had  come  from  Yezd  to  Teheran.  Though  he  had  no  sta- 
tioii,  and  no  duties  to  perform,  he  was  treated  with  great  respect.  All  the 
first  nobles  and  ministers  were  of  the  party,  and  all  concurred  in  giving  the 
seat  of  honour  to  the  nominal  high  priest. 

*  The  word  Moosht&hed,  which  is  the  active  participle  of  an  Arabic  verb, 
may  be  translated  '*  the  giver  of  evidence.**  This  order  of  high  priests 
existed,  though  with  less  authority  than  they  now  enjoy,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Seffavean  monarchs.  Ksmpfer  has  given  a  very  good  description 
of  them.    He  observes,  that  ^'iu  order  to  captivate  the  affections,  and 
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has  always  existed  in  Persia';  but  since  the  station  of 
Sudder-ool-Suddoor  was  abolished '  they  have  attained  a 
greater  degree  of  power  than  they  before  possessed.  They 
fill  no  office,  receive  no  appointment,  have  no  specific  duties, 
but  are  called,  from  their  superior  learning,  piety,  and 
virtue,  by  the  silent  but  unanimous  sufirage  of  dieir  ooun- 
trymen,  to  be  their  guides  in  reli^on,  and  their  protectors 
against  their  rulers ;  and  they  receive  a  respect  and  duty 
which  lead  the  proudest  kings  to  join  the  popular  voice, 
and  to  pretend,  if  they  do  not  feel,  a  veneration  for  them. 

• 

attract  the  veneration  of  the  people,  who  alone  have  the  righi  o/e&mfinrkt§ 
tkU  tUle^  they  (the  mooaht&hedB)  affect  exterior  sanctity,  and  tba  BOii 
rigid  frugality ;  they  shim  honours  and  amusements,  and  aU  spedfli  ef 
frivolities;  their  only  discourse  is  on  holy  and  edifying  subjects,  and  all 
their  thoughts  appear  directed  to  heaven ;  they  preach  the  most  mild  dee- 
trines ;  they  show  the  greatest  patience  with  their  disciples,  whan  thif 
correct,  not  only  without  harshness,  but  with  exemplary  moderation  ;  thsj 
speak  little,  and  are  very  sententious ;  their  answers  are  full  of  unckioai 
and  the  odour  of  the  saint  seems  spread  around  them ;  they  wear  a  whlit 
doak,  woven  of  camels'  or  goats'  hair ;  their  head  is  covered  with  a  high 
white  cap,  which  gives  to  their  countenance  a  pallid  and  thin  appaanoifla 
Mlien  a  mooshtAhed  is  mounted  on  his  mule,  his  eyes  are  always  chI 
down  ;  two  servants  are  his  only  attendants,  both  of  whom  walk  ;  the  one 
guides  the  animal  on  which  the  holy  man  rides,  the  other  carries  his  book. 
These  high  priests  often  recite  in  the  mosques  much  longer  prayers 
those  usually  said  by  the  faithful,  and  afterwards  retiring  into  a 
they  preach  and  give  pious  instructions  to  the  multitude,  who  are  in 
with  their  sublime  devotion.  It  is  with  these  holy  tricks,  that  they 
tivate  men's  affections,  establish  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  obtain  froa 
the  silent  suffrages  of  Uie  people  a  species  of  supreme  pontificate.  But  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  they  do  not  easily  attain  success  in"  this  career  of 
hypocrisy.  The  title  of  mooshtahed  is  only  granted  to  him  who  is 
of  seventy  sciences,  and  even  then  he  must  be  held  in  the  highest 
deration  both  by  the  king  and  the  people.** — AmatUlates  ExotuM,  p.  103^  10^ 
This  learned  and  observing  author  is  rather  uncharitable  in  deeming  th« 
whole  life  of  the  mooshtAhed  to  be  a  course  of  hypocrisy.  3Iahomedans  an 
often  bigots,  but  seldom  hppocrites  ;  and  an  attentive  observation  of  th« 
character  and  conduct  of  the  principal  mooshtaheds  in  Persia  has  led  me  to 
a  very  different  conclusion.  Several  of  them  have  appeared  to  me  men  of 
sincere  piety  and  goodness ;  and  their  chief  duty,  which  it  to  defend  tbe 
weak  against  the  strong,  appears  singularly  calculated  to  inspire  and  pie- 
serv0  noble  tentimenta  and  habita. 
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miere  are  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  mooshtfiheds*. 
Their  conduct  is  expected  to  be  exemplary,  and  to  show  no 
worldly  bias ;  neither  must  they  connect  themselves  with 
the  king  or  the  officers  of  government.  They  seldom 
depart  from  that  character  to  whidi  they  owe  their  rank. 
The  reascm  is  obvious ;  the  moment  they  deviate,  the  charm 
is  broken;  men  no  longer  solicit  their  advice  or  implore 
their  protection;  nor  can  they  hope  to  see  the  monarch 
courting  popularity  by  walking  to  their  humble  dwellings, 
and  pladng  them  on  die  seat  of  honour  when  they  conde- 
scend to  visit  his  court.  When  a  moosht&hed  dies,  his 
successor  is  always  a  person  of  the  most  eminent  rank  in 
the  ecclesiastical  order;  and,  thqugh  he  may  be  pomted 
out  to  the  populace  by  others  dt  the  same  class  sedcing  him 
at  an  associate,  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  any  intrigues  to  obtain 
this  enviable  dignity. 

The  mooshtiheds  exercise  a  great,  though  undefined, 
power  over  the  courts  of  Sherrfih,  or  written  law;  the 
judges  constantly  submit  cases  to  their  superior  knowledge; 
and  their  sentence  is  irrevocable,  unless  by  a  mooshtShed 
•till  more  distinguished  for  learning  and  sanctity.  But  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  influence  of  these  high  priests  arc 
not  limited  to  their  occasional  aid  in  the  courts  of  justice ; 
the  law  is  respected  from  the  character  of  its  ministers; 
kings  fear  to  attack  the  decrees  of  tribunal^  over  which  they 
may  be  said  to  preside,  and  frequently  endeavour  to  obtain 
popularity  by  referring  cases  to  their  decision.  The  sove- 
reign, when  no  others  dare  approach  him,  cannot  refuse  to 
listen  to  a  revered  mooshtahed  when  he  becomes  an  inter- 
cessor for  the  guilty.  Their  habitations  are  deemed  sane* 
tuaries  for  the  oppressed  ;  and  the  hand  of  despotic  power 

•  MTien  I  was  in  Persia,  there  were,  I  think,  five  :  Aga  Mahomed  Ali 
of  Kermauihah,  (who  has  been  before  mentioned,)  Meerza  Abool  Hoossein 
of  Koom,  and  llajee  Meer  Alahomed  Hoossein  of  Isfahan,  were  the  most 
celebrated.  Ilajee  Syud  Hoossein,  of  Cazveeu,  had  died  five  years  before 
I  first  visited  Persia :  bnt  his  memory  was  so  highJy  venerated,  that  his 
Jiouse  continued  to  be  considered  a  sauctuary. 
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is  sometimes  taken  off  from  a  city,  because  the  monarch  wiB 
not  offend  a  mooshtahed,  who  has  chosen  it  for  his  rea- 
dcncc^  but  who  refuses  to  dwell  amid  violence  and  injustice. 
The  next  in  rank  to  the  mooshtahed  is  the  Shaikh-od- 
Isldm ;  a  term  which  literally  means,  'Uhe  elder  or  chief 
of  the  faith  ;^*  but  which  in  its  common  sense  signifies  the 
supreme  judge  of  the  court  of  Sherrah,  or  written  law. 
There  is  a  shaikh-ool-islam  in  every  prindpai  city :  he  b 
nominated  by  the  king,  from  whom  he  receives  a  libenl 
salary ;  but  the  desire  and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  are 
almost  invariably  consulted,  and  the  individual  is  usually 
promoted  from  a  belief  of  his  superior  sanctity  and  know- 
ledge. These  officers  often  attmn  a  respect  hardly  inferior 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  moosht&hed.  They  studiously  avoid 
any  open  connexion  with  men  in  power :  even  the  appem* 
ance  of  such  an  intercourse  would  lose  them  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  people^  who  are  naturally  very  jealous  of 
their  independence  and  integrity.  In  large  cities  there  is  a 
Cauzee^  or  judge  under  the  shaikh-ool-isl^  ;  and  the 
latter  has  in  general  the  further  aid  of  a  council  of  mooUahs, 
or  learned  men,  many  of  whom  give  their  services  gra- 
tuitously, in  the  hope  of  increasing  their  reputation,  or  of 
recommending  themselves  to  notice  and  employment.  In 
the  lesser  towns  there  is  only  a  cauzee :  in  villages  they 
have  seldom  more  than  an  inferior  moollah,  capable  of 
reading  a  few  sentences  of  Arabic,  which  enables  him  to 
perform  the  ceremonies  at  a  marriage  or  funeral,  to  make 
out  common  deeds,  and  to  decide  on  plain  and  obvioos 
cases.  When  subjects  of  intricacy  occur,  he  refers  to  the 
cauzee  of  the  neighbouring  town,  by  whom  the  cause  is 
often  carried  before  the  shaikh-ool-islam,  or  supreme  judge 
of  the  provincial  capital. 

'This  officer  was  originally  the  supreme  mil  judf^  in  all  Mahomedan 
countries  :  he  still  retains  great  powers  in  Turkey,  though  under  ihtt 
mufti ;  and  in  the  Mahomodan  states  in  India  he  is  the  chief  judge:  Imt 
in  Persia  the  cauzee  is  considered  under  the  sbaikh-ool-islam,  in  all  citio 
where  that  high  office  exists. 
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There  is  also  in  Persian  courts  an  officer  vho  bears  the 
name  of  Mufti,  but  who  has  none  of  the  great  powers  asso- 
ciated with  that  title  in  Turkey.  His  duty  is  more  to  pre- 
pare an  exposition  of  the  case  before  the  court,  and  to  aid 
with  his  advice,  than  to  decide  :  but  as  this  office  requires 
a  man  of  learning,  his  opinion  often  influences  the  judge- 
ment of  his  superiors. 

The  lower  ranks  of  the  priesthood  are  seldom  entitled  to 
that  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  some  of  the  supe- 
rior branches.  They  neither  enjoy,  nor  can  expect,  popu- 
lar fame,  as  their  situations  are  not  permanent ;  and  they 
seldom  rise  to  the  higher  ranks  of  their  profession.  They 
are  exposed  to  great  temptation ;  and  receive  but  a  very 
limited  income.  So  we  can  believe  that  there  is  truth  in 
those  accusations  which' represent  them  as  being  in  general 
equally  ignorant,  corrupt,  and  bigoted. 

The  art  and  venality  of  the  cauzees  and  moollahs  are 
<rf!ten  noticed  by  Persian  writers ;  and  the  character  of  this 
class  has  almost  always  been  drawn  in  the  harshest  colours 
by  European  travellers.  Chardin  states  that  *<  nothing 
but  the  establishment  of  the  Urf,  or  customary  law,  which 
is  administered  by  the  secular  magistrates,  could  enable  a 
person,  not  of  the  Mahomedan  faith,  to  carry  on  any  com- 
mercial transactions  in  Per»a ;  as  the  bigotry  of  the  priests, 
and  the  strict  letter  of  the  only  law  which  they  administer, 
that  of  the  Koran  and  the  traditions,  would  operate  to  de- 
prive him  of  every  hope  of  justice :  that,  when  an  applicar 
tion  was  made  to  the  courts  of  Sherrah  against  a  bankrupt, 
he  was  so  sheltered'  under  its  forms  and  prescriptive  laws, 
that  even  his  goods  could  not  be  seized  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts :  but  if  the  suit  was  transferred  before  the  lay 

f  The  Mahomedan  hiw  against  dehton  is  sufficiently  severe :  and  the 
creditor  (if  a  Mahomedan)  has  every  means  he  could  desire  of  recovering 
his  property ;  but  the  letter  of  the  Sherr&h,  or  written  law,  is  in  no  point 
favorable  to  unbelievers ;  and  the  bigoted  ecclesiastics,  by  whom  it  was 
administered,  were  not  even  disposed  to  grant  them  the  benefit  of  the  law. 


\ 
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magistrate  who  decided  by  the  customary  law,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  authenticate  the  demands  against  him  to 
obtain  an  order  for  the  seizure  and  sale  of  his  property  to 
satisfy  them.*' 

The  Urf ,  or  customary  law,  which  is  administered  by  the 
king  ^9  his  lieutenants,  the  rulers  of  provinces,  governors  of 
cities,  lay  magistrates  of  towns,  managers  and  collecton  of 
districts,  and  heads  of  villages,  aided  by  all  the  different 
subordinate  officers  under  them,  bears  some  resemblance,  in 
its  cognizance  of  petty  offences,  to  that  authority  which,  in 
better  ordered  communities,  is  vested  in  magistrates  of  poBoe: 
but  the  magistrates  in  Persia  always  exercise  the 
local  authority,  and  consequently  are  above  the  law  i 
of  being  checked  by  it.  Their  decrees  are  instantly  enforced 
by  the  strong  hand  of  power.  They  are  prompt  and  arfai* 
trary  in  their  decisions :  and  as  they  seldom  besttyw  mudi 
time  on  the  consideration  of  evidence,  they  are  continually 
liable  to  commit  injustice,  even  if  their  intentions  are  pure: 
The  principal  check  upon  them  is  the  dread  of  superion^ 
to  whom  the  injured  may  always  appeal  :  but  it  is  easier  to 
explain  the  duties,  than  to  describe  the  conduct,  of  men, 
who  regulate  their  actions  by  the  varying  dispoation  of  the 
despot  of  the  day,  and  are  active  and  just,  or  corrupt  and 
cruel,  as  he  happens  to  be  vigilant  and  virtuous,  or  avari- 
cious and  tyrannical. 

The  lowest  officers  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  Urf,  or  customary  law,  hear  complaints  of  all  kinds, 
and   summon  evidence  :    even  the  heads  of  villages 


»>  During  the  Seffavean  dynasty,  we  leam  from  Ksmpfer,  Chardhi,  and 
others,  there  wa«  always  a  Dewan  Beggee,  or  chief  of  the  coanctl,  wh* 
superintended  this  department.  That  department  does  not  now  exist.  It 
was  one  of  great  power  and  influence ;  and  the  late  Monarchs  of  Persia  hare 
probably  been  jealous  of  giving  it  to  one  of  their  principal  nobles.  The 
late  Sulim&n  Khan  Kajir  was  for  a  day  styled  Dewan  Beggee,  in  order  to 
adjust  a  ceremony  when  I  first  went  to  the  court  of  Persia ;  and  it  wai 
alleged,  that  the  person  holding  that  high  office  represented  the  penon  d 
the  king. 
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allowed  to  inflict  slight  punishments,  or  impose  small  fines ; 
but  if  the  crime  be  serious,  the  delinquent  is  sent  to  the 
collector  and  magistrate  of  the  district  S  whose  power  is 
more  extensive :  and  when  the  case,  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  prtq)erty  concerned,  the  rank  of  the  parties,  or  the 
heinousness  of  the  crime,  appears  above  the  collector's 
cognisance,  he  refers  it  to  the  governor  of  the  province,  who 
is  generally  competent  to  decide  on  all  such  cases  as  do  not 
affect  life.  But  the  power  of  putting  to  death  is  seldom 
delegated  by  the  king,  unless  when  a  country  is  in  rebel- 
lion, or  when  the  government  is  committed  to  one  of  the 
bkxxl  royal.  In  all  other  circumstances,  when  an  example 
18  necessary,  the  proof  of  guilt,  taken  according  to  legal 
forms  before  the  court  of  Sherrfih,  is  sent  to  the  king,  and 
a  royal  mandate  is  transmitted  for  the  execution  of  the 
criminal. 

The  lay  magistrates  always  hold  their  courts  of  justice 
publicly,  which  undoubtedly  operates  as  a  salutary  check 
upon  their  proceedings.  These  courts  are  sometimes  very 
tumultuous,  though  the  judge  is  aided  by  a  crowd  of  infe- 
rior officers,  whose  duty  is  to  preserve  order.  The  women 
who  attend  these  courts,  are  often  the  most  vodferous :  the 
Servants  of  the  magistrates  are  not  permitted  to  silence 
them  with  those  blows,  which  in  case  of  disturbance  they 
liberally  inflict  upon  the  men. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  written  and  customary 
law  neither  is,  nor,  from  the  constitution  of  the  latter,  can 
be,  clearly  defined.  The  sovereign  and  his  ministers  pro- 
mote this  confusion  of  authority,  which  adds  to  their  power 
and  emolument.  But  though  in  civil  and  criminal  cases 
appeals,  or  rather  complaints,  are  carried  from  one  of  these 
courts  to  the  other,  all  deeds,  contracts,  marriages,  and 
divorces,  must  be  drawn  up  by  the  officers  of  the  Sherrfih  • 

,'  This  person  is  called  Zaubit.    He  collects  the  rerenaet,  and  exercises  a 
limited  judicial  authority. 
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and  their  decisions  are  received  as  evidence  by  the  lay 
magistrate }  who  is  also  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  them  all 
such  cases  as,  either  from  personal  ^  or  political  reasona,  lie 
desires  should  be  decided  by  their  authority :  in  criminal 
cases,  where  a  r^ular  procedure  is  adopted,  the  chief  judge 
of  the  court  of  Sherr&h  pronounces  sentence  accotding  to 
the  decrees  of  the  sacred  law. 

The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  Persia,  whether  those  of 
written  or  customary  law,  are  speedily  obtained;  and  a 
suit  in  them  is  attended  with  little  apparent  cost,  though 
considerable  sums  are  often  given  in  bribes.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  customary  law,  or  Urf,  is  more  summary  than 
that  of  Sherr&h,  because  it  is  more  arbitrary.  All  fonns 
and  delays  of  law  arise  out  of  a  respect  for  persons. and 
property  that  is  unknown  to  this  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  Persia  ;  which  always  imitates  in  its 
decisions,  the  promptness  of  that  despotic  authority  from 
which  it  proceeds,  and  by  which  it  is  supported. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  King  of  Persia  deeois 
himself  vested  with  an  authority  independent  of  tlie  law ; 
and  considers  that,  from  the  prerogative  of  his  high  condi- 
tion he  can  take  away  the  life  or  the  property  of  any  one  of 
his  subjects :  but  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  exercise  of  this 
power  is  practically  limited.  In  all  cases  where  he  does 
not  decide  personally,  or  delegate  his  arbitrary  authority 
to  others,  the  criminal  law  is  administered  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  the  Koran,  "^riieft  may  be  forgiven  \  and 
murder  compounded,  if  the  party  from  whom  the  property 

^  Where  a  lay  magistrate  conceived  his  decision  miglit  involve  him  in 
dispute  with  any  person  of  rank  or  influence,  or  feared  that  by  punishing  a 
man  of  a  tril)e  he  might  excite  a  dangerous  spirit  of  reveiige,  he  would  oar- 
tainly  refer  the  case  to  the  court  of  Sherrah. 

'  The  Koran  states,  '^  If  a  man  or  woman  steal,  cut  off  their  bandi  in 
retribution  for  that  which  they  have  committed  ;**  but  adds,  in  a  subsequent 
sentence,  **  Whoever  shall  repent,  after  his  iniquity,  and  amend,  verily 
God  will  be  turned  unto  him  ;  for  God  is  inclined  to  forgive  and  Ut  lie  naer- 
ciful/*  It  is  from  the  latter  passage  that  commentators  have  inferred  the 
right  of  forgiveness  in  the  injured. 
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ig  stolen,  or  the  legal  heir  of  the  person  slain  are  disposed 
to  mercy.    Mutilation  for  theft,  though  commanded  in  the 
Koran,  is  rarely  practised  :  but  the  king  often  inflicts  capi- 
tal punishment  on  those  who  are  convicted  of  having  stolen 
to  any  large  amount.   When  a  man  or  woman  is  murdered  ™, 
the  moment  the  perpetrator  is  discovered,  the  heir  at  law 
to  the  deceased  demands  vengeance.     Witnesses  are  ex- 
amined :  if  the  guilt  be  established,  the  criminal  is  delivered 
into  his  hands,  to  deal  with  him  as  he  chooses.     It  is  alike 
lawful  to  forgive  him,  to  accept  a  sum  of  money  as  the  price 
of  blood,  or  to  put  him  to  death.     Only  a  few  years  ago  ^ 
the  English  resident  at  Abusheher  saw  three  persons  deli- 
vered up  to  the  relations  of  those  whom  they  had  murdered. 
They  were  led  bound  to  the  burial  ground,  and  put  to 
death:  but  the  part  of  the  execution  which  appeared  of 
most  importance,  was  to  make  the  children  of  the  deceased 
stab  the  murderers  with  knives,  and  imbrue  their  little  hands 
in  the  blood  of  those  who  had  slain  their  father.      The 
youngest  princes  of  the  blood  that  could  hold  a  dagger,  were 
made  to  stab  the  assassins  of  the  late  Aga  Mahomed  Khan 
at  their  execution ;  and  the  successor  of  N&dir  Shah  sent 
one  of  his  murderers  to  the  females  of  his  haram,  who,  we 
are  told,  were  delighted  to  put  him  to  death  ^.  *' 

In  the  time  of  the  Seffavean  kings,  the  court  of  the 
Sewan  Beggee,  or  *^  supreme  criminal  judge,'*  decided  upon 

"*  In  all  cases  of  murder  Mahomed  has  expressly  commanded  the  law  of 
Teuliation.  **  The  free  shall  die  for  the  free,  the  servant  for  the  servant, 
and  a  woman  for  a  woman  :**  but  he  adds,  '^  He  whom  his  brother  shall  for- 
give, may  be  prosecuted,  and  obliged  to  make  satisfaction,  according  to  what 
it  Just ;  and  a  fine  shall  be  set  upon  him  with  humanity.  This  is  indulgence 
Irom  your  Lord,  and  mercy :  and  he  who  shall  transgress  after  this  by  kill- 
ing  the  murtherer,  shall  be  grievously  punished/* — Salens  Koran^  VoL  I. 
page  30. 

Manslaughter,  according  to  the  Koran,  is  to  be  expiated  by  releaiung  a 
beUever  from  slavery,  by  paying  a  fine  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  or  by 
giving  alms. 

"  I  received  the  account  of  this  transaction  from  Mr.  Hankey  Smith,  lato 
British  resident  at  Abusheher. 

•  Vol.  II.  page  64,  note. 

Vol.  IL  Y 
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the  cases  of  murder  and  robbery  which  occurred  not  only  in 
the  metropolis^  but  over  the  whole  kingdom  ^.  This  court 
took  particular  cognisance  of  four  crimes ;  the  knocking  out 
of  a  tooth,  or  of  an  eye,  rape,  and  murder*  Other  crimei 
were  judged  on  the  spot  where  they  were  committed,  by  the 
Haukim,  or  ^^  chief  magistrate,'*  who  referred  all  civil 
suits  to  the  Sherrdh  or  ^^  court  of  written  law ;"  but  it  was 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  nobles,  public  ministers,  and  all 
the  king^s  guests,  including  ambassadors  and  envoys  from 
foreign  states,  to  have  every  suit  instituted  by  them  or 
brought  against  them,  tried  only  in  the  court  of  the  Dewan 
Beggee,  or  <^  supreme  judge."  Ksempfer  states  that  the 
Urf,  or  ^^  customary  law,"  accommodated  itself  to  the 
usages  of  the  place  where  it  was  administered.  This  is  sdD 
the  practice ;  but  the  high  office  of  Dewan  Beggee  no  longer 
exists.  Its  powers  are  exercised  by  the  monarch :  however 
in  most  instances  where  he  has  appointed  one  of  his  sons 
to  govern  a  province,  he  has  vested  him  with  the  power  of 
pronouncing  and  executing  the  sentence  of  death  upon  coo- 
victed  criminals,  as  well  as  of  taking  cognisance  of  and 
punishing  all  other  crimes,  which  were  formerly  noticed  by 
the  court  of  the  Dewan  Beggee  % 

The  mode  and  degree  of  punishment  in  cases  decided  by 
the  Sherrah  is  the  same  in  Persia  as  in  all  other  Mahome- 
dan  countries:  but  when  the  sentence  is  pronounced  by  the 
king,  or  by  the  governors  or  military  commanders  to  whom 
he  has  delegated  his  authority,  the  punishment  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  of  the  inflicter.  For  lesser 
offences,  fines,  flogging,  and  the  bastinado,  are  the  com- 
monest punishments.  Torture  is  seldom  used,  except  to  - 
make  men  reveal  hidden  treasures.     The  inhuman  practice 

p  Ksmpfer. 

4  There  was  formerly,  and  is  still,  an  officer  in  the  courts  of  justice,  cdDed 
yakeel-ooI-Ra^ii,  or  ^^  the  advocate  of  the  people."  The  continuimoe  of 
his  name,  even  though  his  duties  may  be  dormant,  proves  that  there  it  a 
desire  to  have  the  reputation  of  attending  to  justice. 
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of  taking  out  the  eyes  lias  long  disgraced  Persia.  The 
objects  are  usually  persons  who  have  aspired  to,  or  are  sup- 
posed likely  to  aspire  to^  the  throne ;  or  chiefs  of  trib^, 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  deprive  of  power,  without  putting 
them  to  death :  and  this  punishment  has  been  inflicted  on 
the  male  inhabitants  of  a  rebellious  city,  in  order  to  intimi- 
date by  a  dreadful  example.  The  common  mode  of  putting 
criminals  to  death  is  by  strangling,  by  decapitation,  or  by 
stabbing :  in  cases  of  enormity,  or  where  there  is  a  desire  to 
strike  terror  '  or  to  gratify  revenge,  inventive  cruelty  endea- 
vours to  discover  new  ways  of  adding  to  the  sufierings  of 
its  victims.  They  are  sometimes  doomed  to  protracted  tor- 
tures ;  at  others  are  empaled,  or  have  thdr  hmbs  tomasunder 
by  the  rebounding  branches  of  trees  that  have  been  bent 
for  the  purpose*.  An  instance  has  been  given  of  a  barba- 
rous chief  associating  the  idea  of  luxurious  enjoyment  with 
the  horrors  of  the  most  cruel  death,  by  making  a  garden  of 
his  enemies  * :  and  the  history  of  Persia  abounds  with  ex- 
amples too  shocking  to  be  related,  of  tyrants  glutting  their 
Irengeance,  by  subjecting  their  enemies,  before  they  granted 
them  the  mercy  of  death,  to  the  most  shameless  insults  and 
horrid  injuries. 

In  Persia  women  are  seldom  publicly  executed*;  nor 
tan  their  crimes,  from  their  condition  in  society,  be  often  of 
ft  nature  to  demand  such  examples :  but  they  are  exposed 

'  I  find  in  Mr.  Jokes^s  Journal  an  account  of  a  dreadful  punishment  at 
Teheran,  when  he  was  there  in  1810.  A  slave  had  poisoned  the  family  he 
tarwtd.  Though  they  all  recovered,  by  the  instant  apptication  of  remedies, 
.the  man  was  fully  convicted,  and  sentenced  by  the  king  to  be  hung  by  tho 
heds  in  the  common  market-place,  and  cut  up  as  a  butcher  does  the  carcase 
of  a  sheep :  but  he  was  denied  the  mercy  shewn  to  that  animal  of  having 
Us  throat  cut  before  he  was  quartered. 

•  Vol.  I.  page  67,  note. 

«  VoL  II.  page  77- 

^  When  the  case  is  very  aggravated,  an  example  is  made.  Some  time 
ago  at  Tebreez  a  woman  who  bad  poisoned  her  husband,  was  cast  headlong 
fium  a  high  tower  by  the  common  executioner. 

Y  2 


^^ 
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to  all  the  violence  and  injustice  of  domestic  tyranny  ;  and 
innocent  females  are  too  often  included  in  the  punishment 
of  their  husbands  and  fathers ;  particularly  where  they  Are 
of  high  rank.  Instances  frequently  occur  where  women  are 
tortured  to  make  them  reveal  the  concealed  wealth  of  whidi 
they  are  supposed  to  have  a  knowledge ;  and  when  a  noble* 
man  or  minister  is  put  to  death,  it  is  not  unusual  to  give 
away  his  wives  and  daughters  as  slaves ;  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  they  are  bestowed  on  the  lowest  classes  in 
the  community  \  This  usage  is  defended  on  the  ground 
of  the  necessity  to  make  terrible  examples  of  men  in  hi{^ 
stations:  it  is  argued,  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  detef 
others  from  equal  guilt,  as  the  dread  of  having  their  fami- 
lies exposed  to  similar  dishonour:  but  no  reasoning  can 
reconcile  us  to  a  practice,  at  once  infamous,  inhuman,  and 
unjust ;  which  marks, perhaps,  beyond  all  others,  the  wanton 
atrocity  of  a  despotic  and  barbarous  power  ^. 

The  king  nominates  the  Beglerbegs,  or  governors  of  pro* 
vinces,  and  the  Haukims,  or  governors  of  cities,  who  are 
not  required  to  be  natives  of  the  place  of  their  government ; 
nor  is  the  Darogah,  or  lieutenant  of  police,  who  acts  inmie- 
diately  under  the  Haukim  or  governor :  but  the  Kalanter, 
or  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  and  the  Kut-khodahs,  or 
magistrates  of  different  wards,  though  nominated  by  the 
king,  must  be  selected  from  the  most  respectable  inhabitants^ 
just  as  the  members  of  the  corporation  are  in  any  English 
town.  Although  these  officers  are  not  formally  elected, 
the  voice  of  the  people  always  points  them  out :  and  if  the 
king  should  appoint  a  magistrate  disagreeable  to  the  citizens, 
he  could  not  perform  his  duties,  which  require  all  the 
weight  he  derives  from  personal  consideration  to  aid  the 
authority  of  office.    In  small  towns  or  villages  the  voice  of 

*  The  wives  of  men  of  high  rank  have  been  given  to  male  driven. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  provinces  in  the  vicinity  of  Persia,  who 
are  far  from  being  civilized,  have  a  right,  from  their  op]>OKite  usage  of  the 
females  belonging  to  criminals  of  rank,  to  speak  of  this  practice  with  horror 
and  indigoatioa. 
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the  inhabitants  in  nominating  their  Kut-^khodafa,  or  head  % 
18  still  more  decided  r  if  one  is  named  of  whom  they  do  not 
approve,  their  clamour  produces  either  his  resignation  or 
removal.     These  facts  are  important ;  for  no  privilege  is 
more  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  people,  than  that  of  choos* 
ing  or  influencing  the  choice  of  their  ma^strates.     It  is 
true»  these  magistrates  cannot  always  screen  them  from  the ' 
hand  of  power,  and  are  often  compelled  to  become  the  in- 
struments of  oppression :  still  their  popularity  with  their 
fellow-citizens,  which  caused  their  elevation,  continues  to 
be  their  strength ;   and  in  the  common  exercise  of  their 
duties  they  attend  to  their  comfort,  happiness  and  interests. 
In  every  city  or  town  of  any  consequence,  the  merchants, 
tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  labourers,  have  each  a  head,  or 
rather  a  representative*,  who  is  charged  with  the  peculiar 
interests  of  his  class,  and  manages  all  their  concerns  with 
the  governor  of  the  town.     He  is  chosen  by  the  community 
be  belongs  to,  and  is  appointed  by  the  king.     He  is  seldom 
removed,  except  on  the  complaint  of  those  whose  repre- 
sentative he  is  deemed ;  and  even  they  must  bring  forward 
and  substantiate  charges  of  neglect  or  of  criminal  conduct. 
No  general  description  of  the  administration  of  justice  can 
comprehend  all  the  various  communities  in  an  empire  like 
Persia.     It  has  been  before  mentioned  that  the  military 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  divided  into  tribes,  who  derive 
their  origin  from  different  nations :  the  Turks  from  Tur- 
kistan,  or  Tartary ;    the  Arabs  from  Arabia ;    and   the 
original   Persians,  consisting  of  Kurds,  Lacs,  Zends,  and 
many  others.     All  these  tribes,  though  speaking  differ- 
ent languages,  have  nearly  similar  customs.    They  dwell  in 

«  The  head  of  the  village  is  aometimes  called  Reia,  an  Arabic  term  signi* 
fying  the  head  person,  or  chief.  The  use  of  it  in  Persia  is,  I  believe,  con- 
fined to  the  districu  inhabited  by  persons  descended  from  the  tribea  of 

Arabia. 
*  He  is  termed  WasU*asanaf,  or  the  mediator  or  representative  of  hi^ 
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tents;  subsist  upon  their  flocks^  or  the  chase;  and  change 
their  residence  with  the  season.  The  system  of  internal 
government  with  this  whole  race  of  men  is  nearly  the  same. 
They  profess  the  Mahomedan  religion,  and  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  written  law  laid  down  in  the  Koran 
and  the  traditions.  During  the  reign  of  the  Seffiivean 
kings,  the  Sudder-ool-Suddoor,  or  chief  pontiff,  appcnnted 
a  Cauzee,  or  judge,  to  every  one  of  the  principal  tribes, 
whose  power  formed  a  considerable  check  upon  the  clueC 
When  Nadir  Shah  abolished  the  office  of  Sudder-ool-Sud- 
door,  he  changed  this  system ;  the  only  persons  of  a  reli- 
gious character  at  present  among  the  tribes,  are  moollahs^ 
who  perform  marriage  ceremonies,  give  names  to  childr^ 
or  repeat  the  prayers  at  a  funeral.  In  cases  of  importance 
they  apply  to  the  cauzee,  or  the  shaikh-ool-islam,  of  the 
nearest  town. 

The  customary  law  of  these  tribes  differs  materially  frooL 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  Besides  the  chief,  there 
are  persons,  called  elders,  at  the  head  of  each  division,  or 
branch,  who,  in  general,  are  related  to  the  chief,  and  form 
the  magistracy  of  the  tribe  in  peace,  its  officers  in  war.. 
Their  station,  like  that  of  their  chieftain,  is  hereditary. 
From  this  body  of  elders  the  chief,  when  he  does  not  reside 
with  the  tribe,  must  select  his  deputy,  who  has  as  mudi 
power  over  the  tribe  as  a  governor  of  a  city  has  over  its 
inhabitants  ;  although  his  rule,  from  the  habits  of  the  per- 
sons under  him,  is  in  some  instances  more  lenient  and  patri- 
archal, in  others  it  is  more  absolute,  possessing  more  of  a 
military  character ;  but,  generally  speaking,  both  the  chie& 
and  their  deputies  are  careful  to  presei*ve  the  attachment  of 
their  followers.  However,  there  are  frequent  exceptions; 
and  these  petty  rulers,  when  powerful,  are  often  cruel  and 
oppressive.  Common  cases  are  decided  by  the  chief,  or  his 
deputy,  as  by  the  lay  magistrate  of  a  city.  But  when  a 
person  of  any  consequence  is  concerned,  the  proceeding  is' 
less  summary  ;  a  council  or  meeting  of  elders  is  called,  the, 
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queetion  is  fully  discussed,  and  is  decided  by  a  majority  of 
voices.  Any  man  of  &mily  has  the  privilege  of  claiming 
this  trial,  and  it  would  be  oppressive  to  refuse  it.  In  a 
cy^pute  between  inferior  persons  it  cannot  be  demanded  as 
a  right,  but  is  often  resorted  to  by  a  chief  or  his  deputy, 
who  is  desirous  of  popularity,  as  the  tribe  almost  invariably 
accord  in  the  justice  of  a  sentence  passed  by  this  tribunal. 

Such  a  council  is  not  limited  to  any  determinate  number. 
If  it  be  to  decide  on  any  dispute  about  land,  it  consists  of 
the  principal  landholders^:  if  on  a  case  of  debt,  the  chief 
elders,  and  the  fiiends  of  the  debtor  and  creditor,  meet  to 
adjust  it.  When  a  murder  is  committed,  the  relations  of 
the  deceased  and  of  the  murderer  are  summoned ;  and  if 
both  belong  to  the  tribe,  they  are  admitted  to  the  assembly. 
The  moollah  of  the  tribe  usually  forms  one  of  the  council, 
and  expounds  the  holy  law.  This  council  generally  tries  to 
accommodate  the  dispute,  and  appears  to  have  been  consti- 
tuted for  preserving  harmony  in  the  tribe  ^ ;  but  when  it 
cannot  settle  the  difference,  its  authority  is  given  to  support 
the  law.  Among  the  wandering  tribes,  as  among  citizens, 
if  a  debtor  refuse  pajrment,  after  a  cauzee  has  signed  a 
decree  that  the  demands  against  him  are  just,  he  is  either 
allowed  a  moderate  period  to  make  his  payments  good,  or 
his  property  is  seized,  and  divided  in  equal  shares  among 
his  creditors^.  A  murderer,  when  the  crime  is  proved,  is 
giyen  up  to  the  heir  of  the  decea8ed%  who  may  forgive  him, 

^  Panian  MS. 

*  Aboat  eight  yean  ago,  a  high  noble  of  the  tribe  of  Kajir,  was  tospected 
of  treaMm.  The  reigning  monarch  assembled  a  jaunkhoo,  or  council  of 
«ldert,  of  the  tribe,  before  whom  he  laid  all  the  proofs  of  his  guilt.  They 
•eotenoed  him  to  be  severely  punished  and  disgraced.  This  was  a  remark- 
Me  instance  of  an  absolute  sovereign  choosing  rather  to  exercise  his  patri* 
vdial  power  as  chief  of  a  tribe,  than  his  prerogative  as  king  of  Persia. 

*  The  same  law  with  regard  to  bankrupts  prevails  in  all  Mahomedan 
flimntries.  In  Persia,  as  has  been  before  stated,  the  magistrate  corrects  the 
Jefects  of  the  religious  code,  in  cases  where  Jews,  Christians,  or  Hindoos 

!9  creditors. 

*  If  the  heir  be  not  twelve  years  of  age,  the  murderer  b  confined  until  he 
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or  take  the  price  df  blood  ^  or  put  him  to  death.  It  is 
almost  always  the  object  of  the  coundl  of  elders  to  com- 
pound for  murder^  especially  when  the  parties  are  of  difier- 
ent  tribes ;  for  if  pride  or  any  other  motive  prevent  this, 
and  the  offender  is  screened  from  justice,  the  heir  and  rela- 
tions of  the  murdered  person  feel  disgraced  till  they  obtain 
revenge.  In  such  cases,  where  the  party  has  not  strength 
to  compel  justice,  assasunation  is  applauded,  though  it 
almost  always  occasions  more  murders,  and  interminable 
blood  feuds  ^.     The  heir  of  a  person  who  has  been  muidend 

readies  that  age.  Under  the  pretext  of  attending  to  this  law,  Abbat  tba 
Great  evaded  ponishing  the  person  he  had  emplojed  to  murder  his  ildfiT 
son. — Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  374. 

'  The  price  of  blood,  as  stated  in  the  Koran,  is  a  hundred  camels,  and  tht 
freeing  a  Moslem  from  captivity ;  but  this  verse,  like  every  other  in  thai 
volume,  has  been  variously  interpreted.  In  Persia  this  fine  is  not  r^gnlaldl 
by  any  precise  rules,  but  depends  chiefly  on  what  the  one  party  can  pay,  aad 
the  other  exact.  It  is  also  affected  by  the  rank  of  the  party :  enormous  snnn 
have  been  sometimes  given  for  inducing  a  tribe  to  forgive  the  blood  of  a 
chief. 

s  These  feuds  are  most  prevalent  when  the  country  is  most  distracted.  Am 
ambitious  chief  employs  those  who  are  desirous  of  revenging  personal  or 
family  wrongs,  to  promote  his  cause.  Many  instances  might  be  mentioned :  I 
know  none  more  remarkable  than  the  feud  between  the  families  of  the  diief 
of  the  tribe  of  Shuftee  and  that  of  the  governors  of  Resht,  the  capital  of 
Qhilan.  A  MS.  in  my  possession  contains  the  following  statement  «f 
this  family  war.  ^^  In  the  time  of  Shah  Sultan  Hoossein,  Kasim 
Shuftee  slew  Aga  Kum&l,  governor  of  Resht ;  his  son,  Aga  Jumal, 
Kerreem,  the  son  of  Kasim,  who  had  murdered  his  father.  Aga  Raffsah, 
the  brother  of  Kasim,  slew  Aga  Jum41,  and  revenged  bis  nephew.  Hedayet 
Khan,  the  son  of  Aga  Jum&l,  slew  Aga  Raffeah,  and  five  of  his  brothcn 
and  nephews  ;  a  child,  called  Aga  Ali,  the  son  of  Kasim,  was  the  only  per* 
son  of  the  family  of  Shuftee  that  was  preserved.  Hed&yet  Khan,  deairii^ 
to  employ  the  tribe  of  Shuftee,  was  compelled  to  put  this  child  at  their  head, 
as  they  refused  to  serve  except  under  one  of  the  blood  of  their  chief.  Aga 
Ali  made  his  escape,  and  when  he  attained  his  sixteenth  year,  was  aided  by 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan  in  an  attempt  to  revenge  his  father,  uncle,  and  brocfair. 
Ue  succeeded  in  taking  HedAyet  Khan,  whom  he  slew.  Two  of  that 
sons,  Hoossein  Ali  and  Fatteh  Ali,  were  sent  to  the  Persian  court, 
when  the  present  king  obtained  the  throne,  he  gave  the  former  a  small  foraa 
t<>  recover  Ghilan.  This  chief  ordered  two  of  his  men  to  conc^  themsdm 
in  a  wood,  and  assassinate  Aga  Ali ;  they  did  so :  and  the  relations  of  thai 
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frequently  demands,  not  only  goods  and  horses,  but  one  or 
nunne  of  the  nearest  female  relations  ^  of  the  murderer  in 
marriage  :  this  is  deemed  the  best  mode  of  ending  the  feud, 
as  it  binds  in  ties  of  kindred  those  who  before  were  the  most 
inveterate  enemies. 

The  tribes  of  Persia  have  very  different  usages  with 
regard  to  forgiveness  of  murder:  some  have  a  pride  in 
being  considered  implacable,  and  invariably  exact  life  for 

;  but  this  is  not  common.  If  a  person  belon^g  to  a 
desire  forgiveness  for  a  murder  that  he  has  committed, 
he  hangs  a  sword  round  his  neck  with  a  black  cord,  goes  in 
that  manner  to  the  heir,  and  says  that  he  comes  to  receive 
bis  doom.  Though  the  laws  of  honour  almost  always 
restrain  his  enemy  from  putting  him  to  death,  it  is  very 
rarely  that  even  the  mandates  of  his  superiors  can  compel 
one  of  these  fierce  barbarians  to  save  his  life  by  what  he 
deems  an  unmanly  and  abject  submission.  When  a  man 
of  a  wandering  tribe,  or  a  poor  citizen,  who  has  committed 
murder,  is  condemned  to  pay  the  price  of  blood,  but  cannot 
raise  the  amount,  he  is  obliged  to  wear  a  large  iron  collar 
round  his  neck,  and  to  beg  till  he  collect  enough  to  dis- 
charge the  fine.     The  persons  who  carry  this  symbol  of 

cUef,  alarmed  at  his  fate,  fled  to  the  island  of  Lankeroon,  and  claimed  the 
ptnteetion  of  MoostAphA  Khan  Talish.  The  reigning  monarch  invited  them 
to  return  to  their  family  possessions  of  Shuft.  On  his  sending  a  sealed 
Koran,  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  pledges,  they  came  back  ;  but  they  thought 
ef  nothing  but  revenge:  day  and  night  they  watched  the  movements  of 
Boowrin  Ali :  at  last  one  of  the  brothers  of  Aga  Ali  succeeded  in  shoot- 
ing him,  as  he  was  riding  along  the  road.  There  has  yet,**  the  writer  who 
ghrM  this  account  states,  *^  appeared  no  man  of  courage  among  the  descend- 
Mits  of  Hedftyet  Khan  ;  but  the  murdered  Hooesein  Ali  has  left  an  infant 
SOB,  and  if  this  boy  prove  worthy  of  his  family,  he  will  no  doubt  revenge 
tlie  blood  of  his  father.** 

When  this  account  was  written,  in  1810,  the  feud  between  the  families 
had  continued  about  seventy  years. 

*  He  who  receives  a  bride  in  this  manner,  neither  pays  the  customary  sums 
to  his  father-in-law,  nor  settles  a  dowry  on  his  wife.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
demand  two  or  three  females  from  the  family  of  the  murderer,  for  the 
heir  and  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased. 
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their  guilt  and  repentance,  are  the  most  importunate  of 
mendicants. 

The  crimes  of  rape  and  adultery  are  very  rare  among  the 
wandering  tribes,  and  are  almost  always  punished  with 
death,  generally  inflicted  by  the  nearest  relations  of  the 
females  whose  honour  has  been  violated  ^  The  promis- 
cuous manner  in  which  these  tribes  live,  admits  of  no  laxity 
upon  this  point,  as  such  could  not  fail  of  producing  general 
depravity.  Hence  the  chastity  of  their  females  is  guarded 
by  usages,  which  are  never  infringed  with  impunity:  in 
cases  of  adultery,  both  parties  often  become  the  victims  of 
jealousy  and  revenge^ ;  and  if  the  fact  be  proved,  the  mur- 
derer is  applauded  for  having  vindicated  his  honour. 

When  the  chief  of  a  tribe  commits  any  open  act  of  trea- 
son or  of  hostility  against  the  government,  the  king,  if  he 
can  seize  him,  deprives  him  of  sight,  or  puts  him  to  death 
without  hesitation :  but  if  he  has  merited  capital  punish- 
ment for  any  other  crime',  the  case  is  referred  to  the 
Sherrdh,  that  his  blood  may  not  rest  upon  the  monarchy 
When  a  man  of  inferior  rank  belonging  to  a  tribe,  but 
in  the  king's  immediate  employ,  deserves  death,  the  king 
usually  makes  him  over  to  his  chief,  who  repays  this  con-, 
fidence  by  his  immediate  execution.  All  these  circum- 
stances shew  that  the  military  tribes  are  governed  by  cu&- 
toms  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  and  villages;  and  that  they  are,  in  some  degree, 
shielded  by  their  habits^  their  union,  and  their  strength^ 
from  that  oppression  to  which  some  of  the  other  classes  are  j 
subject. 

The  interference  of  the  king  with  their  internal  adminis- 
tration is  continually  fluctuating.     Those  over  whom   cir- 

■  *  Persian  MS. 

^  When  I  asked  a  well-informed  chief  of  one  of  these  tribes,  what  pa- 
niskinent  was  inflicted  on  an  adulteress,  he  answered,  that  her  father,  her 
bnabond,  or  her  son,  cut  her  to  pieces. 

'  Persian  |tf  8. 
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cumstances  give  him  power,  aUow  him  to  do  what  he 
pleases ;  while  the  same  tribe,  differently  situated,  would 
revolt  at  the  slightest  infringement  of  their  usages.  By 
their  constitution  they  should  be  governed  through  their 
chief,  and  the  court  always  endeavours  to  render  him  a 
subservient  instrument  of  its  will :  but  still  his  influence 
continues,  under  all  circumstances"^,  with  a  force  which 
would  appear  incredible,  unless  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  contemplating  the  tenacity  with  which  men  in  such  com- 
munities preserve  the  first  and  deepest  impression  made  oil 
their  mind,  of  the  virtue,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  of  an  in- 
violable attachment  to  their  hereditary  lord. 

The  Bukhtee^ee°,  and  several  other  tribes,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  entirely  submitted  to  the  Kings  of  Persia. 
Guarded  by  their  inaccessible  mountains,  they  continue  to 
be  ruled  by  their  own  customs,  and  admit  of  hardly  any  in- 
terference from  the  officers  of  government  in  their  internal 
jurisdiction.     They  consent  to  furnish  a  body  of  their  youth  ' 
as  soldiers,  and  to  pay  a  small  tribute,  that  they  may  obtain., 
a  share  in  the  produce  of  some  of  the  fine  vallies  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills :  and  every  effort  is  made  to  encourage 
them  to  occupy  those  plains^  not  merely  with  the  view  of  ( 
rendering  them  more  tangible  to  the  laws  of  the  country^ 
but  also,  by  giving  them  an  interest  in  the  general  peace  : 
and  order,  of  preventing  the  frequent  jM^atory  attacks.  : 
which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  making  upon  their  more  | 
peaceable  and  civilized  neighbours. 

Hie  Arabian  tribes  along  the  shores  and  on  the  islands 

"*  The  autlior  of  a  memoir  on  the  chiefs  of  KhoraBsan,  after  giTing  an  ac- 
count of  Jafiier  S3ian,  the  late  ruler  of  Niahapore,  then  in  confinement  at 
Teheran,  states,  '*  the  tribe  of  Byit,  though  treated  with  great  kindness, 
still  continoe  to  desire  the  return  of  their  cruel  ehief,  Jaffier  Khan ;  and' 
they  are  not  withheld  by  the  memory  of  his  oppression  and  injustice  from 
saving  all  they  can  out  of  their  #mall  means,  and  secretly  transmitting  it  f9r 
his  support.'* 

<*  The  Bukhteeiree  and  Fylee  tribes  inhabit  the  ranges  of  mountains  which 
stretch  from  Isfahan  to  duster,  and  thence  to  near  Kerxnanshah. 
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of  the  Persian  Gulf  continue  to  follow  many  of  the  usages 
of  their  ancestors.  The  interference  of  the  king  or  his 
officers  in  their  internal  rule  depends  upon  their  state  of 
subjection ;  and  this  varies  with  the  events  which  tend  to 
weaken  or  strengthen  his  authority  over  that  part  of  his 
kingdom.  All  the  tribes  upon  the  continent  of  Per^a  may, 
when  the  country  is  at  peace,  be  deemed  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  officers  of  the  government :  but  these  sel- 
dom exercise  any  control  over  the  islands  °,  even  when  the 
ktter  profess  an  allegiance  to  the  monarch  of  Persia. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  empire,  and  the  chiefs  of 
tribes,  who  are  employed  or  dwell  at  a  distance,  commonly 
have  a  part  of  their  family  at  the  capital.     These  hostages 
are  always  watched,  but  seldom  strictly  guarded,  unless  the 
person,  for  whose  fidelity  they  are  a  pledge,  is  suspected  of 
treason.     When  he  actually  rebels,  Uiey  are  sometimes  pot 
to  death :  but  such  examples  are  not  frequent     The  dread 
of  them,  however,  while  it  retiuns  numbers  in  the  path  of 
duty,  makes  every  ruler,  who  is  at  all  independent,  refuse, 
as  long  as  he  is  able  to  do  so,  to  comply  with  this  custom; 
his  consenting  to  send  his  eldest  son,  or  any  part  of  his  fa- 
mily, to  remain  at  court,  is  always  considered  as  a  token  of 
complete  submission. 

The  condition  of  the  principal  feudatories  has  been  no« 
ticed ;  although  they  acknowledge  the  paramount  power  of 
the  monarch,  they  have  always  denied  his  right  of  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  government.  The  Waly  or  Prince 
of  Greorgia,  whose  territories  have  become  a  province  of 
Russia,  held  for  many  years  the  first  rank  among  those 
great  tributaries.  The  Waly  of  Ardelan,  in  Kurdistan, 
still  enjoys  the  dignity  and  privileges  that  belonged  to  his 
ancestors ;  exercising  all  the  functions  of  a  sovereign  within 

*  At  present,  alnuMt  all  these  islands  may  be  deemed  independent. 
Khamick  is  the  only  one  in  which  there  is  a  Persian  garrison.  The  Kin^, 
however,  claims  a  right  of  sovereignty  over  them  all. 
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the  limits  of  his  hereditary  possessions.  His  system  of 
government  is,  in  its  gen^»l  features,  the  same  as  that 
established  in  other  parts  of  Persia,  only  that  his  personal 
authority  is  limited  by  his  situation;  for  he  is  checked  by 
the  fear  of  his  superior  lord,  as  well  9s  by  the  necessity  of 
preserving  that  attachment  to  his  person  which  constitute^ 
his  strength. 

Though  there  are  several  cities  in  Kurdistan,  the  mili-» 
tary  tribes  seldom  inhabit  either  towns  or  considerable  vil« 
lages;  nor  do  they  assanble,  except  for  war,  in  large 
encampments.  Their  dwellings  are  often  solitary;  and 
whether  they  are  houses  or  tents,  it  is  seldom  that  more 
than  a  few  are  together.  This  custom,  whether  it  arises 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  >*,  or  fixim  adherence  to  an* 
cient  usage^  retards  every  progress  to  improvement.  We 
have  evidence  of  the  inhabitants  continuing  in  an  unchanged 
state  for  more  than  twenty  centuries «.  Neither  the  rays 
of  civilization  which  enlight^ied  Persia  under  Noosheerwan^ 
nor  those  that  shone  on  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Arabia  and  Turkey  under  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ca- 
liphs, ever  penetrated  amid  the  wilds  of  Kurdistan,  though 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ctesiphon  and  of  Bagdad.  The 
Kurd  despised  a  knowledge  accompanied  by  an  effeminacy 
and  luxury  which  rendered  man  more  subject  to  oppression 
and  cruelty.  He  preferred  the  savage  freedom  he  enjoyed 
amid  his  rugged  mountains,  and  felt  a  pride  in  the  priva* 
tions  and  hardships  he  was  exposed  to»  when  he  regarded 
them  as  associated  with  his  independence.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  religion  should  never  have  made  any  great 
progress  amid  such  a  people.  There  is  no  proof  of  their  ever 
having  been  zealous  as  followers  of  Zoroaster ;  and  though 
they  now  profess  the  fedth  of  Mahomed,  they  are,  in  gene- 

1*  The  Lesghees  an  remarksUe  for  haring  habitations  similar  to  those  of 
the  Kurds. 
1  See  Vol.  II.  page  132. 
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ral,  not  only  careless  of  the  duties,  but  even  of  the  ceremo- 
nies it  prescribes.  In  Sennah,  the  capital  of  Ardelan,  and 
in  some  other  towns,  there  are  mosques  and  priests ;  and  in 
these,  the  Sherrfth,  or  written  law,  is  observed  nearly  as  in 
other  parts  of  Persia.  The  principal  distinction  arises  from 
most  of  the  Kurds  being  Soonees ;  so  that  their  laws  are 
founded  on  the  authorities  respected  by  that  sect.  Among 
the  ruder  tribes  the  Sherr&h  meets  with  Uttle  attention. 
They  are  governed  by  the  usages  of  their  forefathers,  and 
yield  an  obedience  to  their  chief,  which  he  repays  by  his 
protection,  and  by  exerdsing  his  authority  with  the  utmost 
regard  to  their  customs  and  prejudices '. 

There  are  several  districts  in  Kurdistan  where  the  inha- 
bitants profess  allegiance  to  the  Monarch  of  Persia,  but 
which  are  even  more  independent  of  all  interference  with 
their  internal  government  than  the  province  of  Ardelan ; 
because  their  mountains  are  more  inaccessible.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  H&k&ry  %  who 

'  A  remarkable  iDttance  of  this  occurred  in  1810.  I  was  encamped  at  a 
village  called  Z%h4,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Sennah.  The  officer  who 
atten4ed  as  Af  ehmindar,  or  entertainer,  to  the  mission  on  the  part  of  the 
Waly,  informed  me  that  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Soorsoor  (some  families  of 
Which  were  encamped  within  a  mile)  had  the  day  before  murdered  hit 
father.  ^^  He  will  of  course  be  put  to  death,*'  I  observed.  ^'  I  do  not 
think  he  will,**  said  the  mehm4nd3r :  ^^  he  is  himself  the  heir,  and  there 
is  no  one  to  demand  the  blood.**-.^^  Will  not  the  prince  take  care  that  this 
parricide  does  not  escape  ?** — "  The  Waly,"  he  coolly  replied,  *'  cannol 
interfere,  unless  appealed  to :  and  after  all,  if  the  affair  be  agitated,  the 
murder  will  be  compounded.  Among  Kurds,  who  are  always  at  war,  the 
life  of  an  active  young  man  is  aAruch  too  valuable,  to  be  taken  away  on 
count  of  a  dead  old  one  !** 

*  This  petty  state,  if  we  can  credit  the  accounts  we  receive,  has 
for  centuries  to  enjoy  more  freedom  than  almost  any  other  Asiatic  tribe  or 
nation.  The  ruler  is  a  direct  descendant  from  JQz-ood-deen  Sheer,  a  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  H&kdry,  who  was  governor  of  Van  when  Timoor  attacked  it. 
The  people  are  represented  as  constant  in  their  allegiance  to  this  family, 
except  when  serious  complaints  are  urged  against  the  reigning  repreeenta* 
Cive.  On  such  occasions  the  Agas,  or  heads  of  the  different  branches  of  tlw 
tribes,  whose  condition  is  also  hereditary,  assemble  and  summon  him  beCore 
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dwell  in  the  lofty  ridge  of  hills  immediately  west  of  the 
Lake  of  Oormeah,  and  near  the  Town  of  S&lmfts  in  Ader- 
bejan. 

Several  of  the  <:hiefs  of  Khorassan,  who  profess  allo- 
wance to  the  Kings  of  Peraa,  are  as  independent  of  his 
authority  in  their  internal  rule,  as  the  Waly  of  Ardelaa*i 
but  their  situation  difiPers  ii|  this  essential  respect:  he 
inherits  a  power  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors  lor  many  centu* 
ries;  theirs  is  of  recent  usurpation;  and  its  destruction, 
and  the  subjugation  of  th^  principalities  would  be  coi)^ 
sidered  as  the  natural  and  just  re-establishment  of  the  royal 
authority :  whereas  any  attempt  to  reduce  Kurdistan  would 
be  deemed  a  departure  from  the  poUcy  of  the  wisest  and 
most  powerful  Monarchs  of  Persia,  who  have  always  re« 
spected  the  rights  of  its  chiefs  and  inhabitants :  and,  though 
some  of  its  rulers  boast  a  descent  from  the  family  of  Maho* 
medy  neither  Arabian  nor  Tartar  tribes  have  ever  perma- 
nently settled  in  that  great  province. 

The  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  general  administration  of  justice.  The 
same  officer  sometimes  presides  over  both :  and  this  union 
of  power  is  favourable  or  unfortunate  for  the  inhabitants, 
according  to  his  personal  character. 

them.  His  conduct  is  tried ;  and  if  a  majority  of  voices  dedde  tliat  he  ia 
unfit  to  rule,  one  of  the  leaders  places  a  pair  of  slippers  before  him.  The 
chief  rises,  puts  them  on  and  walks  out  of  the  assembly.  The  next  heir 
succeeds :  but  the  discarded  ruler  retains  the  personal  property  of  his  family. 
We  are  assured,  that  all  the  usages  of  this  community  display  the  same  cha- 
racter ;  and  that  in  their  internal  administration  the  lowest  individual  if 
treated  with  respect  by  his  superiors.  There  is  an  account  of  this  tribe  in 
the  history  of  Kurdistan.  I  received  some  curious  anecdotes  of  their  usages 
from  an  intelligent  officer  who  accompanied  me  from  Tebreez  and  had  long 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  told  me,  that  they  were  seldom  engaged  in 
internal  wars :  but  that,  recently,  after  the  majority  had  decided  to  depose 
a  ruler,  the  Aga,  whose  duty  it  was  to  place  the  slippers,  had  refused  to  do 
so.  This  had  produced  a  division  ;  and  Abbas  Meeraa,  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Persia,  had  interfered  in  favour  of  the  deposed  chief,  but  had  failed  in  hie 
efforts  to  restore  his  aothority . 
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The  fixed  revenue,  which  amounts  at  present  to  about 
three  millions  sterling,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  produce 
of  crown  and  government  lands  S  from  taxes  and  imposts 
on  landed  property,  and  on  every  species  of  goods  and  mer- 
chandise. Before  the  time  of  Nidir  Shah,  a  great  portion 
of  the  land  had  been  granted  to  the  ecclesiastical  estabUsh- 
ment,  which  had  been  equally  enriched  by  the  generosity  of 
the  Seffavean  kings,  and  by  the  piety  of  their  subjects. 
Personal  estates  had  also  increased,  during  the  long  tran* 
quillity  Persia  had  enjoyed  under  this  dynasty,  to  a  very 
great  extent :  but  Nftdir  «  seized  the  property  appropriated 
to  the  ecclesiastical  body  ;  and  amid  the  subsequent  revolu- 
tions almost  all  the  principal  families  have  perished,  and 
their  estates  have  fallen  to  the  croim.  A  very  small  pcMr- 
tion  of  the  territory  which  once  belonged  to  the  priests  has 
been  restored.  They  are  at  present  chiefly  supported  by 
pecuniary  stipends ;  and  a  d»iuction  from  the  revenue  is 
made  in  every  province  to  pay  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
Sherrih,  to  keep  colleges  and  mosques  in  repair,  and  to 
maintain  reh'^ous  establishments  ^. 

Crown  lands  are  cultivated  by  the  peasantry  on  terms  ^ 

*  Chardin,  in  his  aoconnt  of  the  revenue,  makes  a  distinction  between 
what  he  tenns  royal  domains  and  government  lands :  the  former  being  more 
particularly  at  the  disposal  of  the  king.  By  the  domains,  in  opposition  to 
the  KhAlesah,  or  government  lands,  he  means  such  royal  estates  as  hare 
been  long  appropriated  to  support  palaces  and  certain  parts  of  the  royal 
household  and  establishment. 

»  Vide  Vol.  II.  page  50. 

'  I  have  no  documents  for  stating  the  exact  provision  made  for  the  priest* 
hood.  The  Mooshtaheds,  or  chief  pontiffs,  usually  live  on  their  own  means, 
or  have  lands  assigned  them.  If  there  are  any  Wttkf,  or  charity  lands,  in 
the  province,  they  are  placed  under  their  management.  The  Paish-Namix, 
or  chief  officiating  priests  at  the  mosques,  have  often  a  salary  of  from  four  to 
twelve  hundred  piastres  a  year :  but  many  of  the  most  respected  perform  the 
duty  gratuitously.  The  shaikh-ool*islam,  cauzec,  &c.,  have  all  fixed  salaries* 
In  Isfahan  the  sums  paid  to  such  persons  were  estimated  at  ten  thousand 
tomins  a  year.  The  annual  pay  of  the  shaikh-ool-islam  at  Shiraz  was  two 
thousand  tomins. 

'  These  terms  are  said  to  have  been  first  settled  by  Noosheerwan  the  Just* 
They  are  certainly  of  great  antiquity. 
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very  favourable  to  the  cultivator.  When  the  crop  has  been 
measured '  by  an  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose,  if  the 
seed  be  supplied  by  government,  it  is  returned ;  and  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  is  next  put  aside  for  reapers  and 
threshers ;  after  which  the  remainder  is  equally  ■  divided 
between  the  cultivator  and  the  king.  Lands  that  are  the 
property  of  individuals  ^  pay  according  to  their  situation  in 
respect  to  water.  .  When  the  supply  is  certain,  and  obtained 
from  a  flowing  stream,  they  pay  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
produce,  after  deducting  seed  and  the  allowance  before 
stated.  If  the  water  comes  from  aqueducts  %  they  pay  fif- 
teen per  cent. ;  and  if  from  wells  or  reservoirs,  only  five. 
The  duty  on  estates  is  generally  farmed  by  the  owners, 
which  prevents  trouble  and  vexatious  interference  of  the 
subordinate  officers  of  the  revenue. 

Every  encouragement  is  held  out  to  the  cultivators  to 
sow  those  government  lands,  where  the  crops  depend  solely 
upon  rain.  If  the  cultivator  finds  the  seed,  ten  per  cent.  ^ 
only  is  demanded  for  the  king.  Such  a  crop  is  sometimes 
abundant,  but  often  fails  altogether.  If  the  land  belongs 
to  individuals,  it  is  seldom  cultivated;  when  it  is,  the  pro- 
prietor pays  five  per  cent,  on  the  produce. 

This  mode  of  settlement  applies  to  what  is  termed  the 

*  The  crop  is  measured  on  the  ground.  The  expression  in  my  Persian 
MS.  is,  ^^  <u  t/  tiands;**  which  evidently  means  before  it  is  reaped. 

*  In  one  account  it  is  stated,  that  this  mode  variei,  and  that  the  cultivator 
in  some  parts  pays  two  thirds  to  the  king. 

^  The  estates  of  individuals  are  of  different  tenures :  some  free ;  others 
pay  a  small  quit  rent ;  and  some  are  of  a  tenure  not  unlike  our  copyhold ; 
they  are  held  by  deeds  for  ninety-nine  years,  renewable  on  paying  the  fine 
of  a  year*s  rent. — Charoix,  Vol.  V.  page  382,  new  edit. 

*  Nothing  is  of  greater  value  in  Persia  than  water :  the  government  con- 
structs and  keeps  .aqueducts  in  repair ;  but  the  cultivator  usually  pays  for 
watering  his  fields  and  garden  in  a  proportion  exceeding  the  expenditure, 
which  constitutes  the  right  of  supplying  water  into  a  source  of  revenue. 

*  Another  AIS.  states  twenty  per  cent. :  but  when  this  is  so  it  is  probable 
government  finds  the  teed. 

Vol.  II.  Z 
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summer  harvest  ^  In  that  of  winter  ^  fic^  is  the  only 
gfain  regulated  by  t^ie  same  rules.  The  seed  of  ^very 
tiling  else  sown  at  this  seasoq  ^  is  furnished  by  the  culti- 
vator. The  crop  i^  divided  iqto  three  parts,  of  which  one 
oqly  is  the  property  of  the  government.  Private  estates 
pny  ten  per  cent*  on  winter  crops. 

The  above  are  the  principles  by  which  the  collecition  of 
feveniie  from  l^nd  in  niost  of  the  provinces  is  adjustodt 
]L.Qcal  circqm^t^ces  and  M^i^ges  niay  niake  the  government 
sh^e  vary  i^  sqnie  parts ;  but  the  di^^prence  is  impaateruU. 
The  compapt  between  the  owners  iind  cnltivators  of  land 
an4  th^  government  is  simple,  and  well  understood  by  all. 
The  fopner  often  pay  f^  pondderi^ble  proportion  of  their  rent 
in  kind.  This  is  regulated  by  convenience,  usage,  and  the 
abiTity  of  the  cultivator^.  Some  villages,  where  the  inha-« 
bit^nts  lire  poor,  pay  the  government  almost  entirely  in 
l^ind:  bnt  when  the  farmer  has  wealth,  he  generally  prefen 
making  ciish  paynients,  as  he  avoids,  by  that  means,  the 
interference  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  revenue.  Accord- 
ing to  the  general  and  established  rule,  half  should  be  paid 
in  money  and  hajf  in  kind  ^. 

The  general  mode  of  settling  for  large  tracts  of  land 
does  not  of  course  apply  to  rich  and  highly  manured  fields, 
or  to  gardens  near  towns.     This  is  the  only  land  that  is 


•  The  Shutree. 
'Syfee. 

*  What  has  been  said  of  the  harvest,  chiefly  applies  to  Irak,  Aderbtjan, 
and  part  of  Fan,  where  the  summer  crop  is  reaped  between  the  middle  of 
June  and  the  end  of  July.  In  the  more  arid  regions  it  is  much  earlier. 
At  Shuster,  and  in  almost  all  KhuzisUn  and  ^eishestan,  the  seed  is  put  into 
the  ground  in  the  latter  end  of  November  or  beginning  of  December. 

^  I  find  it  mentioned  in  a  note  on  a  statement  of  the  revenues,  thi^^  for 
every  tom&n  paid  in  money,  one  khurwAr,  or  ass-load  of  grain  is  ^Iso 
levied.  The  khurwAr  of  grain  is  a  hundred  Tebreez  maunds,  about  seven 
hundred  pounds  weight ;  and  the  fixed  price,  when  it  is  taken  in  money«  as 
it  generally  is,  ought  to  be  a  tomAn  for  a  khurwir ;  so  that  t^e  anumnt  in 
kind  is  equal  to  that  in  money.  Of  late  years  government  has  often  ex- 
acted a  t<nnfijDi  and  a  half  and  even  two  tomlns  for  a  khurw&r. 
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enclosed.  It  ig  generally  repte4  for  mon^yi  and  oft^  at  a 
very  high  pate.  When  f^xm  WW  in  a  tranquil  state,  same 
of  the  ground  near  Isfahan  pTpduced  YPpr^  than  thirty  crowna 
a  jurreeb,  which  is  npt  alK>v^  thr^  quai^t^rs  of  an  acre*; 
but  this  must  have  be^n  ^ther  garden  grounds  or  fields  set 
apart  for  the  cultivi^tipu  of  n^plons  ^, 

The  government  is  always  r^y  tq  di$pPII0  of  waste  ]and> 
particularly  if  it  be  tQ  build  MpnR»  QT  to  plapt  a  garden* 
A  heritable  lease  is  given»  subject  to  a  W^U  |[rpvind  tax ; 
and  the  fruit  trees  and  vin^  beeopa^  «vit^eet  tp  a  tai^,  which 
varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree  and  the  quality  of  the 
fruit.  The  fixed  tax  on  fruit  Is  very  moderate  \  and  tbia 
extraordinary  assessment  cannot  be  heavy )  else  this  delight- 
ful luxury  could  not  be  raised  so  abundantly  and  so  cheaply 
as  it  is  throughout  Persia* 

Both  the  fprm  and  the  policy  of  the  Persian  gqyernment 
have  always  disposed  it  to  grant  amble  l^nds  tq  the  wander- 
ing tribes  on  the  most  favourable  termi;  but  these  seldom 
cultivate  more  than  is  necessary  for  their  own  ppnsqmption* 
The  vast  tracts  of  fine  pastura  lands  allotted  fqr  their  winter 
i^id  summer  residence,  are  considered  as  a  payment  in  part/ 
for  their  military  service ;  but  a  tax  is  levied  upon  familieSs 
according  to  their  w^th  and  the  number  of  their  cattle  and 
flocks  <° ;  it  is  collected  hy  their  chieft  or  the  deputies  he 
appoints. 

*  Chardin  has  given  us  some  carious  information  on  this  subject. 

%  Melons  have  alwayi  bfisa  wltl^ftM  ^Q  gspat  i|bw4^<9  in  the  ae^gh* 
bourhood  of  that  capital. 

>  In  a  statement  I  reoeiyfiA  tl  &^tbz  in  iqOd,  fDQfao^  i|  t^  inldUigent 
native,  I  find  the  tax  on  vineyaulf  and  fruit  trees  as  follows : 

Vineyards, /arya6,  or  with  ^'  perlainty  of  water,'*.  .     •    Q  deenfMTt  a  vine. 

If  bukhs,  or  *^  with  uncertainly  of  water,"    ....    5  the  same. 

Apple,  pear,  peach,  Ate      .    , 20  the  saia^  a  tree. 

Walnuta.    ....,.,, ^     100  tt^e  same. 

The  deenar  is  a  nominal  coin,  in  which  accounts  are  kept.  There  ^rf  a 
thousand  to  the  piastse,  or  slKmt  ^ye  |iundre4  to  «a  m^gUsh  shilling. 

Pi  This  duty  it  not  slwayi  tbf  Mme,  bu|  never  bi£[h,    la  the  staiem^t  I 
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A  part  of  the  fixed  revenue  is  derived  from  ground  rents 
of  houses,  rents  of  caravansaries,  baths,  shops,  water-mills, 
manufactures  °,  and  duties  on  all  kinds  of  foreign  and  home 
merchandise.  This  branch  of  the  revenue  has  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  extinction  of  the  Sefikvean  family,  and  of 
that  of  Kerreem  Khan ;  both  of  which  revolutions  were 
attended  with  immense  confiscations.  Whole  streets  in  the 
principal  cities,  which  before  belonged  to  individuals,  have 
become  the  property  of  the  government,  and  are  rented  by  its 
subjects.  The  revenue  collected  from  shops  is  very  con^der- 
able.  When  these  belong  to  government,  a  rent  is  fixed 
prc^rtionate  to  the  gain  derived  by  those  who  hire  them ; 
when  they  belong  to  individuals,  the  government  claims 
twenty  per  cent,  on  their  computed  annual  profits.  There 
is  no  impost  in  Persia  that  can  be  called  a  capitation  tax, 
strictly  speaking ;  but  the  mode  of  collecting  the  ground 
rents  and  share  of  shop  profits  in  towns,  and  that  of  levying 
the  duties  from  the  wandering  tribes,  is  regulated  by  a 
similar  principle.  These  imposts  ^  are  made  according  to 
general  rules,  and  laid  on  the  houses  or  families  that  pay 
them,  not  agreeably  to  their  actual  condition,  but  as  they 
are  rated. 

The  principles  on  which  the  whole  of  the  fixed  reve- 
nue is  settled  are  just  and  moderate ;  and  the  system  is  so 
perfectly  understood,  that  it  is  attended  with  neither  diffi- 
culty nor  oppression :  but  unfortunately  the  monarchs  have 

received  at  Shirax  I  find  it  rated  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  and  district 
as  follows: 

A  milch  cow  pays  annually      .        .    300  deenars. 

An  ass 200 

A  brood-mare  ....  1000 

A  camel 300 

A  sheep 700  which  appears  disproportionate. 

"  This  indndes  dotht  of  all  kinds,  glass,  leather,  hardware,  earthen- 
ware, &c. 

*  The  revenue  terms,  Ser  Shibnftree,  or  numbering  of  individual  heads, 
and  Khftnih  Shi^m&ree,  or  numbering  of  families,  used  in  Persia  to  describe 
this  mode  of  collection,  shew  that  these  duties  approach  to  a  capitation 
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never  been  satisfied  with  the  produce  of  this,  arid  its  justice 
and  moderation  only  serve  to  make  the  people  feel  more 
sensibly  the  irregular  and  oppressive  taxes  they  are  continu- 
ally exposed  to.  The  first  of  these  may  be  termed  usual 
and  extraordinary  presents.  The  usual  presents  to  the 
king  are  those  made  annually  by  all  governors  of  provinces 
and  districts,  chiefs  of  tribes,  ministers,  and  all  other  officers 
in  high  charge,  at  the  feast  of  Nou  Roze,  or  vernal  equinox  p* 
These  gifts  are  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  office  and  the 
wealth  of  the  individual,  and  comprise  the  best  of  the  pro- 
duce from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Sometimes  a  large, 
sum  of  money  is  given,  and  this  is  always  the  most  accept- 
able  present.  Every  officer  of  high  rank  must  make  this 
annual  offering,  which  is  indeed  deemed  a  part  of  the  reve- 
nue, and  as  such  falls  ultimately  on  the  farmers,  cultivators, 
and  manufacturers.  The  amount  presented  is  generally 
regulated  by  usage :  to  fall  short,  is  loss  of  office ;  and  to 
exceed,  is  increase  of  favour.  The  tribute  paid  to  the  king 
of  Persia  by  the  princes  and  chiefs  who  own  him  as  their 
paramount  lord,  is  transmitted  at  this  season,  and  may  be 
classed  under  the  same  head  with  the  other  presents  given  at 
the  Nou  R6ze.  The  receipts  from  this  branch  are  said  to 
amount  to  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  fixed  revenue ;  one  go- 
vernor of  a  province  has  for  several  years  past  seldom  made 
an  annual  present  of  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  tomins  4. 

p  This  usage  of  reoeiTiiig  presents  on  the  Noa  RAse,  seems  to  have  existed 
in  Persia  from  the  earliest  times.  One  of  the  most  plansihle  conjectoree 
concerning  the  sculptures  at  Penepdis  supposes  them  to  represent  a  proces- 
sion of  this  kind. 

1  Mr.  Morier,  who  saw  the  offorings  on  the  feast  of  Nou  RAse,  in  1808, 
states,  that  the  paishkesh,  or  offering  of  Hajee  Mahomed  Hussein  Khan, 
was  '^  fifty-fire  mules,  each  covered  with  a  fine  Cashmere  shawl,  and  carry- 
ing a  load  of  a  thousand  tomftns.*'  This  respectable  nobleman,  who  is  mi- 
nister of  finance,  and  governor  of  Isfahan,  and  all  the  districts  subordinate 
to  that  city,  derives  his  power  to  make  these  splendid  offerings  from  the 
most  legitimate  of  all  sources,  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  com* 
mitted  to  his  charge. 
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jbesides  the  usual  tribute  from  dependiitit  prinees  and 
chiefs,  and  the  ptes^Uts  frutn  officers  in  high  station^  made 
at  the  Nou  Rdse^  there  are  entrabrdinary  presents  of  A  leea 
definite  nature^  but  which  lire  also  of  very  considerable 
amount.  It  is  not  customary  to  collect  duties  in  eamp^  but 
the  merchants  permitted  to  ilttend  it  are  expected  to  gire 
eolleetively  a  lurge  ofibring  in  money  to  the  king.  Every 
person  appointed  to  a  high  employment  makes  a  p^'esent^  at 
a  token  of  gratitude :  it  is  usually  settled  before  he  is  nomi- 
nated, and  may  often  be  deemed  the  purchase-money  of  hit 
glation4  Motiopolies  are  not  unknown  in  Persia,  but  this 
invidious  mode  of  increasing  the  revenue  is  not  common* 
The  produce  of  fines  imposed  by  the  courts  of  Urf,  or 
customatjr  latlr^  and  of  involuntary  presents  extc^ed  from 
Bueh  as  lUre  suspended  or  dismissed  from  employment^  which 
are  levied  on  the  pretext  of  'their  delinquency,  is  very  oons 
ridetable :  the  amount  annually  collected  from  these,  and 
other  sources  equally  corriipt  and  oppressive,  has  beeh  esd* 
mtted  at  six  hundred  thousiUid  tomAns^  a  sum  equal  to  n 
fifth  of  the  fixed  revenue ;  biit  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
exact  calculation,  where  the  amount  depends  so  much  upon 
the  character  of  th^  monarch^ 

The  most  oppressive  of  all  the  imposts  is  called  SlUiin  n 
term  which  means  a  public  requisition,  and  as  opposed  to 
the  Malliaat)  or  fixed  revetiue,  denotes  taxation  raised  to 
provide  for  extraordinaries.  If  an  addition  is  made  to  the 
army — if  the  king  desires  to  construct  an  aqueduct  or  build 
a  palace — ^if  troops  are  marching  through  the  country,  and 
require  to  be  fui'tiiShM  with  provisions— if  A  foreign  misslM 
arrives  in  Persia — ^if  one  of  the  royal  family  is  married — in 
short,  on  any  occurrence  more  than  ordinary,  an  impost  is 
hdd^  sometimes  on  the  whole  kingdom^  at  others  only  on 
particulai:  provinces.  This  is  regukted  by  the  nature  of 
the  occasion,  and  by  a  regard  to  its  local  or  general  extent. 

The  SAdir  extends  to    all  classes.      It    usually  bears 
lightest  on  the  wandering  tribes,  not  only  because  they  arti 


ti^  pbbff^t,  but  bticdtise  tbey  life  the  Most  im^tieUt  6f  such 
UHatbii;  It  falls  h^ifie^t  ^pM  the  firoprietoi^  of  estflt§d 
and  dtimMi  It  is^  or  itther  bUght  td  l^,  levied  ^cbltling 
to  dediied  IrUlei)  and  i^Veijr  tUtfiM  ihbuld  pay  the  Sftdiir  iti 
the  same  proportion  as  he  pays  the  Malliaat ;  but  the  )^« 
yemoMi  of  fnk>irindei»  iliUally  iikehfi^  ati  ai-bithlrjr  discretion 
in  collectiil^  thili  tikit^  whteh  HnAeH  it  Wore  oppr^Ve  * ; 
they  settle  th«  gftM  amdUtit  eadl  Village  is  to  pay,  utid  thii 
affbrds  them  ati  opptHtiitiity  bf  lihewltig  partiality  tod  cdW^ 
mittihg  injustiee.  The  dutfi  deHted  fkrtn  thift  tource  hk^ 
been  calculated  At  tWo^fifthS  bf  the  fixed  revenue ;  and  it 
has  thus  beeii  concluded  that  the  i^eifrtk  of  the  kitig  df 
Persia  frdth  pteaeUti^  fihedi  ahd  exttHbirdinary  tales,  equal 
the  produce  of  the  eiitAbllfthed  taxes,  muklh^  the  reveUUe  off 
the  kingdom  amdufit  td  little  lUM  than  dk  millions  Mterlihg^ 
but  only  a  piropottiOn  df  thii  is  |iaid  iU  mobev  Itito  the  royid 
treasui^.  A  ikfge  dedUctloU  is  tnlUle  fbr  the  eitienses  df 
coUectldti^  atld  H  boUsideriible  pfo|xirtion  ik  tedeivea  iii  kind, 
add  used  for  publie  pUf|)bte&.  It  is  also  a  genei^l  pt'^ice 
to  pay  the  ehief  mihi^tei^  df  religldh  and  justice,  the  priii- 
dpal  oflicali  of  stikte^  the  rdyttl  household,  atld  the  ai4liy,  by 
assignmetitd  on  the  public  revenue  of  difiWeht  prdViticeiS. 

Thiii  accoUtit  df  the  reVetiUe  of  Persia  re^t^  upon  the  au- 
thority of  well^^iilfonlied  liatlves  :  perhaps  the  total  amount 
is  somewhat  ekaggei^ted.  The  disburtements  of  the  gO- 
vetumeiit  cantiot  easily  be  Aftoet'taihed,  but  tre  know  that 
they  are  much  le§s  thtin  the  feceipts.  It  has  iU  getietid 
been  the  policy  df  the  moiitirchis,  as  of  most  Asiatic  despots, 
to  amass  weidth }  fotiu  dl  oouutries  Vrhere  there  is  no  public 
credit,  a  full  XMAuty  ia  deemed  esseutiid  to  the  security  of 
the  state. 

It  will  be  lights  before  we  conclude  this  shdit  account  of 

'  Tbit  tax  is  often  ttrj  serere  upon  the  poorer  elass  of  ctiltiTatori,  frota 
the  necessity  of  selling  the  crops  upon  the  ground  at  a  low  price,  in  order  to 
pay  it.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  grain  selling  for  two  tom&ns  and  a  half  the 
liMMi,  whkh  liie  ftoner  hits  aoM  at  dne  tomfttt 
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the  government  of  Persia,  and  of  the  mode  of  adminia- 
tering  justice  and  collecting  the  revenues,  to  offer  a  few 
general  observations  upon  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  practical  effects  of  the  whole  system  of  internal  admini* 
stration. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  operation  of  the  separate 
'  parts,  or  of  the  whole,  on  a  system  of  government,  exposed^ 
like  that  of  Persia,  to  continual  and  violent  changes ;  but, 
though  these  changes  produce  a  great  effect  on  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  nation,  they  neither  destroy  nor  mate- 
rially alter  those  rules  which  are  established  for  the  conduct 
of  the  administration,  and  which,  guarded  as  they  are  by 
usage,  by  public  opinion,  and  by  religion,  are  seldom  in- 
fringed with  impunity.    The  government  may  be  termed 
a  mihtary  despotism,  the  action  of  which  is  regulated  by  a 
regard  to  the  condition  of  its  subjects,  and  the  situation  of 
the  empire.     The  power  of  the  monarch  rests  chiefly  upon 
the  fear  he  inspires.    It  has  been  well  observed,  that  the 
arm  of  a  despotic  prince  must  be  always  uplifted  ;  he  must 
be  prompt  to  repel  foreign  attack,  and  to  repress  every  ap- 
pearance of  sedition  or  rebellion :  for,  surrounded  by  the 
ambitious  and  the  turbulent,  he  can  enjoy  no  security,  and 
his  subjects  can   know  no  peace,  unless  he  is   dreaded. 
Powerful  nobles  and  high  officers  of  the  empire,  must  needs 
be  arbitrary  in  their  respective  charges;  and,  when  they 
cease  to  tremble  at  the  supreme  authority,  the  nation  suffers 
a  great  increase  of  misery  under  a  multitude  of  tyrants. 

The  chief  ministers  enjoy  a  very  considerable,  though 
indirect  power,  from  being  the  medium  through  which  all 
things  are  represented  to  a  sovereign  who  generally  acts 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  whose  decisions  must, 
therefore,  be  much  regulated  by  the  sentiments  of  the  per- 
sons he  relies  upon.  This  kind  of  power  of  doing  good  or 
evil  by  secret  or  open  communication  with  the  king,  belongs 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  the  officers  of  his  govern- 
ment and  domestics  of  his  household ;  and^  as  the  nature  of 
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absolute  power  makes  it  impcMsible  that  persons  immediately 
attached  to  the  monarch  should  be  amenable  to  any  inferior 
tribunal,  it  follows  that  this  class  must  be  entirely  subject 
to  his  will.  It  is  impossible,  from  the  shape  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  their  condition  should  be  other  than  it  is :  and 
no  small  proportion  of  the  security  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of 
the  community  may  be  referred  to  the  danger  in  which  all 
about  the  king  continually  stand ;  for,  unless  he  be  very 
weak  or  unjust,  it  is  hazardous  for  any  of  his  ministers  fx 
courtiers  to  commit  violence  or  injustice  in  his  name. 

The  governors  and  chiefs  of  tribes  may  be  considered  in 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  king  as  his  ministers :  and 
when  we  r^membar  the  facility  which  the  habits  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch  afford  to  his  subjects  of  preferring  com- 
plaints',  and  that  policy  dictates  attention  to  them,  we 
must  be  satisfied  that  in  a  half-civilized  community,  the  ab- 
solute power  of  the  sovereign  over  those  to  whom  he  dele- 
gates his  authority,  is  essential  to  preserve  the  people  from 
the  oppression  and  rapacity  of  petty  rulers. 

Though  a  great  proportion  of  the  Kings  of  Persia  may 
be  capricious,  cruel,  and  unjust,  we  find  very  few  examples 
of  their  exercising  their  prerogative,  except  over  those 
whom  usage  and  the  condition  of  the  state  have  placed  at 
their  disposal:  but  this  class  has  of  late  become  more  nu- 
merous, from  the  frequency  of  wars  and  rebellions.  Amid 
revolutions  neither  life  nor  property  is  safe,  as  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  the  country  are  dragged  into  participating 
in  the  crimes  of  the  individuals  whd  are  aspiring  to  the 
crown ;  and  that  very  weakness  which  compelled  them  to 

*  Every  individaal  who  restdet  »t  the  capita],  or  hat  the  means  of  going 
to  it,  may  find  an  opportunity  of  penonally  communicating  idth  the  king. 
The  usual  time  is  at  the  morning  salam,  or  **  levee.**  A  short  time  ago 
an  English  artillery  serjeant,  employed  in  disciplining  the  Persian  troops, 
availed  himself  of  this  drcumstanoe  to  prefer  a  complaint  to  the  king 
against  a  paymaster,  who  had  kept  back  his  pay.  He  succeeded  in  his  ap- 
plication for  redress ;  and  the  proceeding,  on  his  part,  wai  comidered  per^ 
fectly  regular. 
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aektiowledge  one  putji  M)  often  invites  the  other  to  plnn^ 
der  them ;  but  it  is  nerer  oon^det^  that  a  monnith  eUn  \m 
justifiable,  unless  under  such  circUmstilnces^  iti  seizing  thi» 
proper^  or  taking  the  life  of  any  of  his  subjeets,  iioi  in  hie 
immediate  emplojment. 

The  king  always  exercises  his  power  as  the  ddef  tnagi8-> 
irate  of  the  Urf,  or  cuitotnary  law,  in  his  cafiitaU  and  tho 
district  arotmd  it$  and  all  dtil  and  et^minal  cases,  aft#r 
being  examined  by  subordinate  ofBcei^,  are  subtnitted  to 
his  dedsiotti    His  nnmerous  occnpatibns  compel  him^  in 

peribnning  this  part  of  his  duty^  to  ttiiSt  in  a  gHiat  degree 
io  others^  or  to  fbrm  a  tery  hasty  judgment  on  the  eases 
brought  befohi  him :  and  this  summary  proeeeditig^  added 
to  the  custom  of  inflicting  punishmeht  in  his  presence,  and 
by  the  hands  of  eiiecutk)ners  *  who  attend  hi^  person,  ofteti 
giTes  a  character  of  barbarity  to  acts  of  the  most  etemfrtary 
jttstke.  In  a  country  like  Pei^a  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eapital,  who  ai^  under  the  immediate  jurfsdietion  of  the 
monarch,  are  genei^lly  the  happiest  and  the  best  gt>« 
vemed.  Their  goodwill  is  of  more  consequence  to  the 
despot  than  that  of  his  other  subjects  |  and  they  are  treated 
with  more  lehity  and  consideration.  They  are  seldom  ex-» 
pt^aed  to  be  tyrannised  over  by  any  but  the  sotereign  :  atld, 
assuredly,  of  all  the  evils  which  attend  absolute  power^  the 
greatest  is  its  necessary  delegation  to  mean  and  sordid 
agents,  whose  minds  musti  from  their  condition,  be  insen- 
sible to  many  of  the  higher  motives  that  may  be  expected 
to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  chief  ruler. 

Many  European  travellers,  who  have  resided  in  the  di- 
pital  of  Persia,  have  felt  a  natural  horror  at  the  tyranny  of 
particular  sovereigns;  and  so  have  given  an  exaggerated 
jricture  of  the  condition  of  the  country.     One  afiirms,  that 

«  Ths  FerAibHt-e-Ohiizsiib,  or  exttmtionen,  (litehilly  <<  serrahia  of 
iiigtt'  or  Tiol^hoS,'*)  nlwtiji  sttssd  ths  tbif,  ind  Are  resAf  at  erery  moin^ 
Id  Execute  Idto  Mitilands,' 
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'<  the  Pmiali^  ^pe^  ihjtiitite  fh)m  their  klhg^« ;""  but  th6 
idiomatic  phrases  adduced  td  su|ppt)H  this  ttsserttoh  only 
prove  that  they  recdmise  to  utiiiihited  powei^  in  thelir  Sove- 
reign, which  they  wiU  adtblt  in  no  other  person.  Hiesamd 
author,  whose  experience  was  great,  and  whose  locid  khbw- 
ledge  was  miriute,  after  detdling  the  Caprice  aud  cruelty  of 
the  Kings  of  t^etsia,  ou  which  the  philosophers  of  his  cdtlil. 
try  have  grbuuded  tuany  just  and  some  tohmeoUs  opitliohs, 
concludes  With  the  fblloWing  renlftl-kable  obs^hratloti  2-^ 
'^  After  all,  t  nevet'  saw,  and  never  beatd  of,  the  king  Com- 
mitting any  outragcMs  adt  of  violence,  unauthorised  by  il 
public  procedure,  agalhst  any  person  not  In  the  class  of 
courtiers,  or  public  officers  of  government  With  respect 
to  the  latter,  the  danger  they  incur  does  Udt  diminish  their 
solicitude  fbr  employment.  They  listen  attentively  to  the 
accounts  they  hear  nf  those  cbuntritis  where  life  and  prd^ 
perty  are  Secure ;  but  the  itnpresrion  made  on  theii*  mihdi 
is  of  the  same  character  as  that  Which  most  men  receive 
when  told  at  the  joys  of  the  otheil  World.  It  is  undcom** 
panied  by  any  desife  td  leave  that  which  they  inhabit  *.•* 
This  writer  also  observes.  With  truth,  tbat  in  a  government 
like  Persia,  It  is  necessaty  to  adopt  the  most  prduipt  and 
vigorous  measures  when  a  great  offender  is  concerned.  It 
is  obvious,  that  A  noble  of  rank,  (particularly  the  chief  of 
A  tribe,)  might  easily  find  the  means  df  escaping  punish- 
ment; and  the  monarch  is  forced,  therefore,  to  proceed 
with  cautidn,  lest,  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  a  guilty  indi- 
vidual, he  should  hazard  his  own  safety  dr  the  peace  of  the 


*  Chardin  (VoL  V.  page  219,)  says  that  a  person  often  exdaJms,  wheit 
speaking  of  another  who  is  oppreiai^e,  PAdthdee  mekUnnUdy  *'  He  acta  thtf 
kingt**  if  ther  ezperienos  viotenl;^  from  any  one,  theybry,  Mngm  pA4- 
shdet  tou^  *^  Perhapa  thon  art  a  king  t"  and  again,  #heti  oomplaining  6f 
the  tyranny  of  another,  they  say,  PidthAen  ba  mun4furdd'Utt^  ^  He  acted 
the  king  with  me.'*  All  these  expressions  merely  mean,  that  the  penoa 
altnmed  a  power  which  did  not  btekmg  to  him. 
.  *  Chardin,  VoL  Yi  pige  S81,  28t. 
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country.  From  these  causes  marks  of  favour  and  hono- 
rary dresses  are  not  unusually  the  precursors  of  disgrace 
and  death :  the  victim  is  decorated  for  the  sacrifice ;  and 
the  dagger  of  assassination  performs  the  task  of  the  sword 
of  justice. 

The  actual  power  of  the  monarch  depends  upon  the  con- 
dition of  his  empire;  and  as  that  is  continually  fluctuating, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  offer  some  general  observa- 
tions on  the  limits  fixed  to  it  by  usage,  and  to  state  what 
the  king  himself  recognises  as  the  bounds  of  his  authority, 
and  what  it  is  generally  believed  he  cannot  overstep  without 
danger  of  serious  discontent  and  tumult,  if  not  of  general 
rebellion. 

The  king  claims,  upon  all  occasions,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  the  right  of  judging  the  conduct  of  his  ministers, 
officers,  and  servants,  and  of  fining,  disgracing,  plundering, 
or  putting  them  to  death,  at  pleasure :  but  even  this  ad- 
mitted power,  which  is  always  considerably  checked  by 
pubUc  opinion,  does  not  extend  to  any  interference  with 
their  religion ;  nor  has  he  a  right  to  seize  or  confiscate  any 
property,  which  their  family  possessed  before  they  entered 
his  service,  and  which  is  guarded  by  legal  titles,  and  has 
either  been  granted  to,  or  purchased  by  them  or  their  an- 
cestors. Such  property  is  under  the  peculiar  protection  of 
the  Sherrah ;  and  the  violent  seizure  of  it  would  be  a  most 
tyrannical  outrage.  However,  it  continually  occurs,  that, 
when  the  king  imposes  a  heavy  fine  upon  a  minister  or  go- 
vernor of  a  province,  whom  he  deems  a  public  delinquent, 
he  adopts  rigorous  measures  to  enforce  payment,  till  he  com- 
pels him  to  sell  his  estates,  of  which  government  is  usually 
die  purchaser;  but  the  observance  of  this  form,  where  the 
individual  is  one  of  the  class  whose  persons  and  property 
are  admitted  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  monarch,  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  respect  in  which  this  kind  of  property  is  held. 
It  is  owing  to  the  recent  violent  revolutions  that  so  many 
estates  have  been  forfeited  by  the  flight  or  extinction  of  the 
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families  they  had  belonged  to :  but  numbers  of  this  class 
can  still  boast  the  enjoyment  of  lands  ^  that  have  for  centu- 
ries been  possessed  by  their  ancestors. 

The  conduct  of  the  kings  to  the  ecclesiastical  order  has, 
with  few  exceptions,  been  always  the  same.  Thb  class  is, 
in  a  great  degree,  exempt  from  tyranny:  and  the  land 
which  has  been  granted  by  government  or  by  individuals 
for  the  support  of  mosques,  colleges,  and  tombs,  is  deemed 
sacred,  and  can  neither  be  alienated  nor  seized.  It  is  true, 
Nftdir  Shah  secularized  almost  the  whole  of  this  property ; 
but  this  measure  was  not  only  deemed  indefensible,  but 
sacrile^ous :  and  we  have  no  other  example  of  so  violent  an 
act.  If  the  sovereign  be  restrained  by  a  r^ard  to  the  reli- 
gion he  professes,  and  by  a  deference  for  the  feeling  of  his 
subjects,  from  oppressing  the  religious  order,  he  is  no  less 
prevented  by  usage  and  the  apprehension  of  exciting  dis- 
content or  revolt,  from  interfering  with  the  established  cus- 
toms of  the  military  tribes:  and  even  the  civil  branches  of 
the  population  may,  unless  in  times  of  insurrection,  be  pro- 
nounced exempt  from  suffering  directly  from  any  tyrannical 
exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  monarch.  Their  lives  and 
property  are  generally  secure,  unless  from  the  sentence  of 
the  law :  and  though  their  judges  and  magistrates  can  im- 
pose fines,  inflict  corporal  punishment,  and  condemn  to 
death,  they  cannot  direct  landed  property  of  inheritance  to 
be  seized  or  alienated,  unless  for  the  satisfaction  of  credL 
tors.  We  cannot  have  a  better  }m)of  of  the  security  of  pri- 
vate  estates,  than  the  fact  that,  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
Seffavean  dynasty,  land  sold  for  twenty-five  .and  thirty 
years^  purchase ;  and  that  all  the  late  revolutions  and  the 

3^  I  wu  tdd  by  Meena  Boozoorg,  the  prime  minister  of  the  Prince 
Abbas  Meerza,  that  his  estate  had  been  in  his  family  several  centuries ;  and 
many  of  his  ancestors  enjoyed  high  station.  Several  persons  of  less  note 
hare  assured  me,  that  they  have  inherited  lands  which  had  been  for  an 
equally  long  time  possessed  by  their  forefathers. 


3^  m«TPHY  0?  fEIiSU.  ipiw.:jpcL 

hfigyy  imposts  have  never  reduced  it  below  half  its  former 
value '. 

The  king  nominates  whom  he  pleases  to  be  governors  of 
jm^vinoes  and  principal  collectors  of  the  revenue:  but  a 
pilitary  tribe  will  only  obey  a  leader  belonging  to  the  family 
of  its  chiefc ;  and  the  king  is  not  always  able  to  interrupt 
the  regular  succession.  When  he  appoints,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  supports  a  chief  disagreeable  to  the  tribe, 
their  discontent  and  insubordination  often  compel  him  to 
leyoke  the  measure.  The  principal  magistrates  of  cities, 
who  act  under  the  governor,  and  those  appointed  to  preside 
over  diflerent  wards,  must  not  only  be  natives  of  the  city, 
bat  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  These 
offloevs,  then,  and  the  magistrates  of  towns  and  of  viU 
hges,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  elective.  The  effect  of  this 
•jTStem  is  to  raider  the  ntuation  of  a  magistrate  like  that  of 
the  chief  of  a  tribe ;  and  we  often  find  it  hereditary  in  a 
particular  family.  A  magistrate  so  chosen  may  occasionally 
bend  before  a  storm  that  he  cannot  resist,  and  become  an 
instrument  of  tyranny  r  but  all  his  natural  feelings,  his  own 
interest  and  that  of  his  successors,  must  dispose  him  to  use 
his  power  for  the  protection  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  the  cus* 
torn,  therefore,  which  grants  to  the  inhabitants  this  right  of 
influencing  the  nomination  of  their  immediate  superiors,  is 
very  eflbctive  in  preserving  them  from  some  of  the  worst 
evils  of  despotic  rule.  This  privilege  is  extended  to  all  the 
principal  tradesmen  and  artisans.  In  every  great  city  each 
elass  has  its  head,  raised  by  the  general  voice  to  that  condi- 
tion; and  through  him  all  imposts  upon  their  particular 
trade  or  manufiusture  are  paid,  and  all  grievances  are  repre^ 
sented. 

'    In  no  country  do  men  enjoy  more  personal  freedom  in 
^rd  to  their  place  of  residence  than  in  Persia.    All  ranks, 

*  A  few  yean  ago,  land  near  Shiras  vai  lold  al  twehre  yean'  purakaat, 
which  was  deemed  a  very  low  price. 
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except  those  ia  the  public  service,  or  slaves,  (who  are  lot 
numerous,)  may  go  where  they  choose  within  the  kipgdooif 
or  leave  it  whf^uever  they  desiro.  No  passport  is  required  s 
the  gpverpment  never  obstructs  an  individui^  following  his 
own  inclination  in  this  pavticuhir)  and  the  fadUty*  with 
which  m^n  can  remove  from  the  effects  of  tyranny  is  one  of 
their  securities  against  oppressicm. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  oonfunon  between  the 
courts  of  Sherrah  and  Urf,  or  written  and  customary  law, 
has  been  purposely  promoted,  not  only  by  the  monarch,  but 
by  all  who  enjoy  power.  It  is  a  great  source  of  illidl 
emolument :  for  in  disputed  cases,  (except  on  points  ex* 
pressly  limited  to  the  decision  of  the  written  law,)  the 
favour  of  the  king,  or  of  the  civil  or  military  officers  vested 
with  his  authority,  is  essential ;  and  it  is  generally  sought 
by  the  most  corrupt  means.  The  nature  of  this  system 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  chief  ruler,  and  of  the  pep^ 
sons  he  employs,  and  is  more  or  less  oppressive,  as  he  is 
moderate  and  just,  or  venal  and  rapacious,  {n  a  country 
where  the  lnw,  as  it  is  termed,  is  administered  in  so  sum- 
mary a  manner,  and  where  decisioqs  are  given  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  on  a  hurried  examination  of  fiicts,  men  with  the 
best  intentions  may  often  pronounce  an  unjust  s^itenoe: 
4Qd  those  who  deare  to  screen  guilt,  or  to  puni^  innocence, 
have  the  means  of  doing  so  under  the  cloak  of  justice.  The 
principM  check  on  the  conduct  of  subordinate  governors  ia 
an  appeal  to  the  throne,  which  can  always  be  made ;  no 
person  can  prevent  an  individual  from  peeking  that  relief ; 
and  when  he  reaches  court,  he  is  certain  of  attention ;  for, 
supposing  even  tliat  there  is  no  disposition  to  redress  the 
injured,  an  accumulation  of  these  complaints  against  the 
governors  of  provinces  and  cities,  furnishes  the  king  and  his 
ministers  with  matter  of  accusation,  and  either  affords  them 

•  Thexe  ara  lome  MFC^tioni  to  this.  TIm  male  Armeniani  nmy  leave  tke 
kingdom  ;  but  they  cannot  remove  their  females  without  a  patqpovt,  mhktk 
is  leldoin  obtained  without  great  trouble  and  expenie. 
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a  pretext  of  removing  and  plundering  the  party  accused,  or 
of.compelliDg  him  to  give  them  a  share  of  the  spoils  he  has 
obtained  by  the  abuse  of  his  power.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
most  virtuous  public  officer  to  guard  against  these  accusa- 
tions, which  are  often  brought  forward  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies  ;  and  when  the  court  is  corrupt,  innocence  is  no 
security.  Men  in  high  station,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be 
compelled  to  use  violence  and  extortion.  They  must  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  only  means  for  satisfying  the 
cupidity  of  thdr  superiors,  and  saving  themselves  from  dis- 
grace and.punishment. 

The  same  kind  of  corruption  pervades  the  collection  of 
the  revenue:  but  oppression  is  here  attended  with  more 
difficulty  :  it  is  not  unusual  for  whole  villages  and  districts 
to  rise  against  it ;  and  when  the  distance  prevents  their 
going  in  a  body  to  the  capital,  they  send  deputies.  This 
proceeding  is  seldom  adopted  with  a  hope  of  obtaining  re- 
dress, but  it  is  almost  certain  to  stop  the  abuse  ;  no  person, 
unless  very  powerfully  supported,  dares  to  oppress  those 
who  have  carried  their  complaints  before  the  king. 

The  situation  of  the  public  officers,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  rank,  appears  precarious  and  full  of  anxiety  and 
danger ;  yet  in  no  country  is  employment  more  eagerly 
sought.  It  always  gives  consequence,  and  sometimes  wealth ; 
and  those  who  attain  it  seem  desirous  of  grasping  as  much 
as  they  can,  without  a  flagrant  violation  of  law  and  justice. 
The  higher  ranks,  indeed,  are  in  some  degree  restrained  by 
a  regard  for  their  popularity,  which  gives  them  strength ; 
and  the  lower,  by  a  fear  of  the  punishment  which  follows 
detection  and  exposure.  The  situation  of  the  petty  magis- 
trates and  collectors  of  the  districts^,  between  rapacious  and 
violent  superiors,  who  desire  to  exact  more  than  the  revenue. 


^  Every  province  in  Persia  is  divided  into  bftllooks,  or  districU ;  to  each 
there  is  a  separate  zaubit  or  manager,  whose  duty  usually  ocnnbines  that  of 
magistrate  and  collector. 
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and  a  rude  and  turbulent  populace  reluctant  to  pay  even  its 
just  dues,  must,  however,  be  very  miserable.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  the  prince,  who  is  governor-general  of  Fars, 
called  on  the  officers  of  his  court  to  know  what  punishment 
he  should  inflict  on  a  notorious  thief,  who  had  just  been 
seized ;  *'  Make  him,^  said  a  noble,  whom  age  and  blind- 
ness-had  privileged  to  speak  freely,  "the  manager  of  a 
district  in  Fars.  I  can  conceive  no  crime  for  which  this 
would  not  be  an  adequate  punishment." 

This  despotic  and  venal  system  of  government  has  not 
subdued  the  spirit  of  the  people ;  nor  has  it  impoverished 
them  as  much  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  minis- 
ters and  chief  nobles  appear  to  enjoy  affluence;  and  all 
persons  in  the  public  service  seem  to  have  ample  means  of 
supporting  themselves  and  their  families.  Some  of  the 
merchants  and  principal  inhabitants  of  towns  possess  consi- 
derable property  ;  and  among  the  other  classes,  though  few 
are  rich,  hardly  any  are  in  actual  want^  The  latter  may 
owe  this  exemption  from  penury  to  their  fine  climate  and 
productive  soil,  and  to  their  industry  and  frugal  habits; 
but  in  Persia,  as  in  other  countries,  falsehood  and  deceit 
keep  pace  with  tyranny  and  injustice:  and  the  abuses  of 
the  government,  and  its  constant  changes,  have  more  eflect 
on  the  moral  than  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  people. 

Every  man,  indeed,  complains  of  his  poverty,  and  of  the 
violence  of  the  government ;  but  this  as  often  proceeds  from 
a  desire  to  avoid  oppression,  as  from  its  actual  pressure. 
The  system  is  bad,  and  those  who  suffer  from  it  naturally 
hate  the  persons  who  administer  it;  and  to  this  feeling, 
destructive  of  all  social  ties  between  the  governors  and  the 
governed,  we  may,  in  a  great  degree,  attribute  the  recur- 
rence of  those  internal  troubles,  which  have  for  so  long  a 
period  exposed  Persia  to  a  succession  of  civil  wars  and 
revolutions. 

«  As  far  as  my  own  obserration  went,  thett  ftfe  f«w«r  beggars  in  Persia 
than  in  any  country  I  ever  saw. 
Vol.  II.  2  A 
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The  character  of  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  govern 
ment  of  provinces  must  always  have  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  Satraps 
of  ancient  Persia  appear  to  have  had  the  same  power  as  the 
Beglerbegs  of  modern  times.  The  Caliphs,  while  they  held 
the  kingdom,  divided  it  among  military  leaders;  and  the 
oonquerors  from  Tartary  pursued  the  same  system,  but 
employed  the  princes  of  their  own  families  in  these  high 
stations.  Some  of  the  Sefiavean  kings  adopted  this  policy  : 
but  the  latter  among  them  confined  their  sons  to  the  haram, 
as  is  the  modern  usage  of  Turkey  :  and,  with  the  hope  of 
increasing  their  revenue  and  of  preventing  rebellion,  they 
nominated  men  of  low  birth  and  civil  pursuits,  superintend- 
ents or  farmers  of  provinces;  the  consequence  has  been 
that  tranquillity  was  obtained,  but  the  empire  weakened. 
N&dir,  and  his  immediate  successors,  employed  military 
chiefs  in  all  the  principal  governments ;  and  the  reigning 
monarch  has  divided  almost  the  whole  of  Persia  among  bis 
sons :  but  he  places  with  these  princes  viziers  or  ministers, 
whom  he  considers  in  a  great  degree  responsible  for  the 
internal  government  of  the  province.  In  some  cases,  a 
separate  person  is  appointed  superintendent  of  the  revenue ; 
and  there  is  almost  always  an  officer  nominated  by  the 
crown  to  command  the  troops  ^.  It  is  difiicult  to  pronounce 
on  the  merits  of  these  opposite  systems :  the  one  now  pur- 
sued is  certainly  the  most  generous ;  but,  though  the  con- 
duct of  royal  governors,  who  desire  to  attach  the  people 
under  their  rule,  and  who  are  above  being  the  mere  pur- 
veyors of  an  avaricious  court,  may  give  present  prosperity, 

'  In  1800  the  Prince  Hunun  All  Meena  was  governor-general  of  Fan; 
Cherigh  Ali  Khan  was  his  vizier;  Meerza  l^Iahomed  Khan,  the  son  of 
Hajee  Ibrahim,  was  the  superintendent  of  the  revenue ;  and  Niser-olla 
Khan  Karagoosaloo  was  commander  of  the  forces.  In  1810  the  prince  coo- 
tinued  govemor-general ;  but  Mahomed  Nubbee  Khan  held  both  the  oAoe 
of  vizier  and  superintendent  of  the  revenue.  Saduk  Khan,  a  military  chief, 
of  the  Kigir  tribe,  commanded  the  troops. 
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the  extent  of  the  danger  likely  to  ensue  cannot  be  concealed. 
On  the  decease  of  their  common  parent,  whom  they  obey 
from  habit  and  duty,  their  condition  becomes  critical,  if  not 
desperate ;  and  submission,  even  to  an  elder  brother,  is  no 
security  against  their  continuing  objects  of  his  suspicion. 
In  such  circumstances,  rebellion  or  flight  firom  the  kingdom 
present  the  only  roads  to  safety;  and  the  latter  is  not 
likely  to  be  contemplated  till  all  hopes  are  abandoned  of 
succeeding  in  the  former. 

We  will  conclude  this  Chapter  on  the  Government  of 
Persia,  by  a  short  view  of  the  army ;  which  comprises  a 
considerable  body  of  irregular  horse,  furnished  by  the  mili^ 
tary  tribes,  and  commanded  by  their  own  chiefs ;  a  nume- 
rous irregular  militia,  raised  and  supported  by  the  provinces 
and  principal  cities ;  and  a  corps  of  infantry  and  artillery, 
clothed  and  disciplined  in  the  European  manner. 

The  irregular  horse  of  modem  Persia  are  the  same  kind 
of  troops  which  opposed  the  Romans ;  and  they  have  pre- 
served not  only  the  habits  but  the  mode  of  fighting  of  their 
forefathers*.  As  the  men  are  robust  and  brave,  and  their 
horses  active  and  strong,  no  cavalry  can  be  more  suited  for 
all  the  purposes  of  predatory  warfare.  The  Persians  assert, 
that  their  monarch  can  raise  a  body  of  eighty  thousand  troops 
of  this  description,  who  perform  military  service  in  return 
for  grants  of  land  and  liberty  of  pasture.  Every  chief  of  a 
tribe  is  obliged  to  furnish  a  quota  ^,  proportionate  to  the 

*  It  is  trae  they  use  a  carbine  inftead  of  a  bow,  bat  they  stiU  take  their 
aim  at  their  enemy  when  apparently  flying  from  him. 

'  Horsemen  are  furnished  in  other  modes.  It  is  stated  in  one  MS.  that 
erery  possessor  of  a  water-mill  is  obliged  to  contribute  a  man,  mounted  and 
equipped  for  public  service.  I  am  not  certain  that  this  usage  still  exists ; 
but  it  is  not  more  than  six  years  since  it  was  stated  by  a  Persian  nobleman, 
in  a  high  public  employment,  to  be  one  of  the  resources  of  the  country ;  it 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  obligation  is  recognised,  and  that,  when  the 
horseman  is  not  required,  the  owner  of  the  mill  pays  a  sum  of  money.  A 
similar  usage  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Turkey. 

2A2 
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numbers  of  his  followers.     Each  horseman  ^  receives  pro- 
visions for  himself  and  horse,  when  employed,  and  a  small 
\      annual  payment  **.     This  class  of  the  army,  unless  there  be 
^     a  prospect  of  plunder,  or  their  own  chief  is  a  commander, 
;    pve  their  services  very  reluctantly.     They  are  only  obliged 
to  attend  a  few  months  in  the  year ;  and,  if  not  engaged  in 
active  hostilities,  always  return  home  during  the  winter. 

The  king  has  constantly  near  his  person  a  body  of  horse, 
termed  by  way  of  distinction  his  slaves,  or  royal  guards. 
This  favourite  corps,  which  at  present  does  not  exceed 
three  or  four  thousand  men,  is  formed  promiscuously  from 
Georgian  slaves,  and  the  sons  of  the  first  nobles  of  Persia. 
They  are  well  mounted,  and  well  armed,  at  the  public 
expense ;  and  their  pay  *  is  not  only  better  than  that  of  the 
other  troops,  but  they  are  employed  on  every  service  likely 
to  add  to  their  fortune  ^. 

Almost  all  the  population  of  Persia  is  armed  ;  and  there 
is  a  militia  in  every  part  of  the  country,  which  is  formed 

'  The  honemen  are  furnished  by  the  families  of  a  tribe,  according  to 
Mtablished  custom.  Sometimes  one  family  furnishes  several  horsemen,  at 
others  only  one ;  and  two  or  three  small  families  are  often  charged  with  the 
lupport  of  one  mounted  soldier.  It  is  common  to  find  substitutes,  where 
diere  is  no  youth  in  the  family  fit  for  service. 

^  This  seldom  exceeds  five  or  six  tom&ns  a  year,  and  is  paid  by  an  as- 
•ignment  on  the  revenue,  which  the  receivers  sometimes  discount  at  a  oon« 
siderable  loss.  Every  horseman  has  also  an  annual  allowance  of  tw^o  ass- 
loads  of  grain.  The  officers  have  a  larger  pay  than  the  men  ;  but  few 
receive  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  tomftns  a  year,  and  four  or  five  ass-Ioads 
of  grain.  The  ass-load  is  computed  at  700lbs.  and  its  regulated  value,  if 
the  government  pay  in  money,  is  one  toman . 

*They  receive  from  twenty  to  thirty  tomins  a  year:  and  as  this  is 
luually  given  in  an  assignment  upon  the  revenue,  and  they  are  allowed  to 
go  in  person  to  receive  it,  they  almost  always  exact  more  than  their  due. 
This  is  not  difficult :  the  very  name  of  Gholam  Shah,  or  one  of  the  king's 
personal  guards,  throws  a  village  or  district  into  alarm. 

^  Every  prince  of  the  blood  employed  in  a  separate  government  has  a 
■mail  body  of  Oholams,  or  personal  guards,  who  are  on  the  same  footing,  in 
regard  to  their  pay,  equipmenu,  and  employment,  as  those  of  the  king. 
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equally  from  men  of  the  wandering  tribes,  and  from  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  and  villages.  Its  usual  duties  are  to 
defend  its  home^  and  to  aid  the  police.  They  are  main- 
tained by  the  province,  town,  or  village,  they  belong  to 
and  are  liable  to  be  called  out  on  any  emergency :  but 
when  employed  with  the  army,  or  in  distant  garrisons, 
they  receive  pay  from  the  government  K  The  number  of 
this  registered  militia  is  stated  to  exceed  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  They  provide  their  own  clothing  and  arms. 
The  former  is  the  common  dress  of  the  country  :  the  latter  /\ 
usually  consists  of  a  matchlock,  sabre,  and  dagger.  This 
militia  has  no  further  discipline  than  that  of  obeying  their 
own  officers:  and  neither  the  men  of  this  class,  nor  the 
irregular  horse,  will  submit  to  be  commanded  by  any  but 
those  members  of  their  own  body  whom  they  deem  their 
superiors. 

Before  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  the  only  army 
of  Persia  was  the  irregular  horse  and  the  common  infantry 
or  militia.  That  monarch,  from  the  desire  of  oppo»ng  the 
Turkish  janizaries,  and  of  checking  the  overgrown  powe^ 
of  the  khans,  or  chiefs  of  tribes,  formed  a  corps  of  twelve 
thousand  infantry,  and  a  rude  park  of  artillery.  He  also 
raised  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  horse,  commanded  by  the 
favorite  officers  of  his  court.  Through  the  aid  of  this  force, 
formed  indiscriminately  from  men  of  the  miUtary  tribes  and 
Georgian  slaves,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  the  monarch. 
Abbas  and  his  immediate  successors  were  able  to  diminish^ 
and  ultimately  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  great  khans, 
whose  followers  had  before  constituted  the  whole  force  of 
the  kingdom ;  these  were  first  reduced  to  thirty  thousand 
men^  and  ultimately  so  broken  and  discouraged,  that  they 
ceased  to  be  formidable  either  to  the  monarch  or  his  ene- 
mies.    The  spirit  and  strength  of  this  branch  of  the  army 

*  Their  pay,  when  employed,  is  from  five  to  WTcn  tom&ns  a  yetr,  and  fron 
two  to  three  MS*|oada  of  gnun* 
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has  been  revived  by  the  turbulence  and  war  with  which 
Persia  has  been  afflicted  during  the  last  century :  the  army 
of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  consisted  of  irregular  horse  and 
infantry,  a  few  unwieldy  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  number  of 
Sumbooruks  ^y  or  camel  swivels :  but  the  present  monarch, 
with  a  view  of  opposing  the  Russians,  and  of  strength- 
ening his  internal  government,  has  formed  a  body  of  regular 
in&ntry  and  artillery  °,  which  already  amount  to  twenty 

■■  This  name  if  derived  from  mmboor,  or  wasp.     The  terminstiiig  k 
VArits  the  diminatlTe,  and  these  swivels  may  be  called  little  wasps. 

*  The  disciplined  infantry  oonsuts  of  two  great  divisions,  the  Surbii  or 
the  resdlate,  and  JInbAz,  or  the  contemners  of  life.  The  former,  containing 
twdve  corps  of  a  thoatand  men  each,  has  been  raised  and  is  supported  by 
the  prince  Abbas  Meenea,  the  heir  apparent.  It  is  composed  of  men  of 
paiticalar  tribes  and  districts.  There  are  two  regiments  ef  the  tribe  of 
Affshir,  two  of  that  of  Shak&kee,  two  of  Mftr&ndee,  one  of  the  inhabitanta 
of  Erivin,  one  of  those  of  Tebreez  and  its  vicinity,  one  of  Kar&dAghee,  one 
of  Kangoblob,  one  of  Mookuddoo,  and  one  of  Domb&lloo.  All  the  men  in  this 
division  are  natives  of  Aderbejan,  the  government  of  their  royal  commander. 
The  prince  Abbas  Meerza  has  also  raised  a  regular  brigade  of  cavalry,  of 
twelve  hundred,  and  a  corps  of  horse-artillery  sufficient  to  man  twenty 
field-pieces.  Both  these  bodies  are  formed  of  men  from  the  different  mili- 
tary tribes*  The  whole  was  first  disciplined  by  French  officers,  and  after- 
wards by  English.  It  has  chiefly  owed  its  efficiency  to  the  character  of 
Abbas  Meerza,  who  has  laboured  to  assimilate  it  in  appearance  and  equip- 
ments to  the  regular  armies  of  Europe.  The  pay  of  these  troop«  is  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  class  in  Persia.  That  of  the  officers  is  from  forty  to 
five  hundred  tomAns  a  year :  and  the  common  soldiers  receive  ten  tomins, 
besides  certain  articles  of  dress,  and  rations  when  on  service.  The  diAsr- 
ent  regiments  are  willing  to  be  commanded  by  European  officers,  but  not  so 
by  Persians  of  a  different  tribe.  It  has,  however,  been  the  policy  of  Abbaa 
Heena  to  subdue  this  spirit ;  and  he  has  placed  some  of  his  favorite  officers 
|n  the  chaige  of  corps  formed  of  different  tribes.  As  an  additional  enooa- 
ragement  to  this  new  branch  of  the  army,  crown  lands  have  been  granted 
to  the  soldiers  on  more  favourable  terms  than  to  any  other  tenants. 

The  JAnbAz,  who  are  more  immediately  attached  to  the  king,  are  nomi- 
nally equal  in  number  to  the  SurbAz,  but  their  real  strength  is  not  computed 
wX  more  than  eight  or  nine  thousand  men.  This  body  is  not  so  well  paid, 
clothed,  or  disciplined,  as  that  under  the  prince.  It  is  formed  in  the  same 
manner  of  distinct  tribes.  Among  these  are  two  regiments  of  Bukhteei- 
rees:  and  these  rude  mountaineers  have  been  reported  by  the  English 
officer  employed  to  discipline  them,  as  more  tractable  and  intelligent  than 
any  other  corps  in  the  service. 
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thousand  men :  and  a  part  of  these  new  troops,  who  have 
been  latterly  trained  by  English  officers,  is  clothed,  armed, 
and  paid  by  the  government,  and  established  on  a  footing 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  militia. 

There  is  no  subject  of  such  importance  to  any  country 
as  the  constitution  of  that  army  which  is  to  preserve  its 
national  independence.  The  military  force  of  a  kingdom  ^ 
must  be  of  a  character  congenial  to  that  of  the  government,  '  >< 
or  it  cannot  be  efficient  for  its  defence.  A  barbarous  des- 
potism is  always  in  danger  of  perishing  by  the  means 
which  created  and  support  it:  and  the  violence  it  must 
use  to  preserve  its  existence,  keeps  its  subjects  in  a  rude 
state ;  for  they  will  neither  labour  to  produce  what  force 
may  wrest  from  them,  nor  abandon  any  of  those  defences 
which  their  personal  habits,  their  social  union,  or  their  local 
situation,  afford  them,  against  tyrannical  power.  In  civi- 
lized communities  military  tribes  cannot  be  allowed  to  exist, 
as  they  are  constituted  on  principles  at  variance  with  such 
an  order  of  society.  In  such,  therefore,  the  army  is  formed 
from  all  ranks  of  subjects ;  and  the  force  of  example  and 
of  discipline  supplies  the  want  of  those  habits  and  senti- 
ments which  give  energy  to  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  a 
ruder  country  :  but  one  consequence  of  this  condition  is, 
that  a  nation  almost  entirely  entrusts  its  safety  to  its  army. 
If  that  be  conquered,  it  falls ;  the  remainder  of  the  people 
cannot  become  soldiers  in  a  day ;  and  from  their  occupa* 
tions  and  peaceable  habits  they  are  incapable  of  that  irre- 
gular, but  effective  resistance,  which  a  population  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  continues  to  offer  to  invaders,  long  aftar 
armies  have  been  defeated,  and  their  cities  taken. 

The  despotic  monarchs  of  uncivilized  countries  are  con- 
tinually desiring  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  those  permai- 
nent  establishments,  which  g^ve  prosperity  and  strength  to 
a  well-regulated  government,  and  hoping  to  attain  these, 
particularly  a  disciplined  army,  without  any  sacrifice  of  their 
absolute  power.    These  efforts  to  obtain  objects  which  are 
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incompatible,  may  succeed  so  far  as  to  add  for  the  moment 
to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country,  by  checking  or 
subduing  the  turbulent  spirit  and  ambition  of  feudatory 
lords  and  their  warlike  followers :  but  a  total  change  in  the 
government  must  take  place^  before  the  new  system  of  de- 
fence can  do  more  than  paralyze  the  old.  An  army  can- 
not be  mmntained  in  a  state  of  disciph'ne  and  efficiency  for 
any  length  of  time,  unless  its  pay  be  regular,  and  its 
equipments  complete :  and  this  can  never  be  the  case,  ex- 
cept in  a  state  where  the  succession  to  the  throne  is  settled, 
where  the  great  majority  of  the  population  are  of  peaceable 
babitSf  and  where  establishments  are  permanent,  and  the 
laws  respected,  and  administered  upon  principles  well  un- 
derstood, and  not  liable  to  be  altered  at  the  will  of  the 
sovereign,  and  of  his  delegates.  That  a  regular  army,  by 
the  influence  of  its  example,  and  habits  of  order,  may  be 
instrumental  in  promoting  civilization,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but .  this  change  must  coincide  with  many  other 
reforms,  or  every  effort  to  render  it  effectual  to  the  great  end 
of  national  defence  will  prove  abortive,  and  terminate  in 
disappointment. 

The  reigning  king  of  Persia  has  been  disposed  to  try 
this  system,  by  observing  the  advantages  the  Russians  de- 
rived from  their  discipline,  and  believing  that  his  subjects, 
if  clothed,  armed,  and  trained  in  the  same  manner,  would 
be  more  equal  to  a  contest  with  that  nation ;  and  he  has 
probably  seen  with  satisfaction  the  growth  of  a  force,  cal- 
culated, from  its  formation,  to  increase  his  power  over  the 
more  turbulent  part  of  his  subjects :  but  it  is  perhaps  for- 
tunate for  his  kingdom,  that  this  plan  has  not  yet  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  have  seriously  injured  either  the  feelings  or  the 
efficiency  of  that  irregular  army,  to  which  Persia  (while  her 
government  remains  unaltered)  must  trust  principally  for 
her  defence  against  the  attack  of  any  European  power.  The 
means  this  nation  possesses  for  resisting  such  an  attack  are 
far  from  inconsiderable ;  but  they  would  not  be  improved 
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by  the  partial  introduction  of  a  new  military  system.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  natural  obstacles,  which  nothing  but  a  long 
time  and  many  radical  changes  could  overcome.  The  great 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  must  be  civilized  before  they 
could  be  subdued.  Neither  the  soil,  nor  the  productions, 
are  of  a  nature  to  invite  conquest :  and  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  Persia,  and  its  position  relatively  to  the  most  war- 
like and  barbarous  nations  of  Asia,  would  place  the  Euro- 
pean state,  which  made  such  an  attempt,  in  a  situation  of 
more  difficulty  and  embarrassment  on  the  day  when  it  ap- 
peared to  be  accomplished,  than  it  was  in  on  the  day  when  it 
commenced. 


Chapter  XXII. 

THE  CLIMATE,  PRODUCTIONS,  AND  POPULATION,  OF  PERSIA  ; 
THE  APPEARANCE  OF  ITS  CITIES  AND  VILLAGES  ;  THE 
PROGRESS  OF  ITS  INHARITANTS  IN  THE  SCIENCES,  FINE 
ARTS,  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Persia,  now  that  Georgia  is  separated  from  it,  may  be 
said  to  extend  from  the  twenty-sixth  to  the  fortieth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  forty-fifth  to  the  sixty-first 
degree  of  east  longitude.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  of 
the  same  extent  which  has  a  greater  diversity  of  climate. 
This  difference,  however,  is  more  dependent  on  the  eleva- 
tion and  soil,  than  on  the  distance  from  the  equator.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  includes  the  dis- 
tricts of  Kerman,  L^ristan,  Fars,  and  Khuzistan,  between 
the  mountains  and  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
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heftf  in  summer  is  very  great ;  Rod  it  is  increased  by  the 
Hutdy  and  burea  plaiDa.  which  present  to  the  trsTeller 
nearly  the  same  prospects  as  tbooe  of  Arabia. 

*  Tht  fuUowing  utila  of  the  m«>ii  umperBtnre  of  Abuihaher,  vhUi  Um 
aboDt  th*  mfddla  of  tbii  tnwt,  u  token  from  otMerratiou*  iiuda  lij  Ur. 
JnkMlalSOS. 
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1   the  weatlier  howei'er  uiiinlly  very  plesaat. 

Mr.  JukM  made  obsemtioni  on  the  climate  of  Abiitheher  (n 
ytua,  and  fooud  than  otKlj  cotrMpond  with  the  abore. 
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The  hot  winds,  knowh  under  the  name  of  Stlniniootn  ill 
Asia,  and  of  Sirocco  in  Europe,  are  neither  frequent  nor 
attended  with  danger  in  this  region;   which  is  probably 
owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  space  between  the  sea  and 
the  mountains.     During  the  first  two  months  of  summer  a 
strong  north-westerly  wind  prevails  over  the  whole  tract ; 
which,  at  times,  blows  with  such  violence  that  it  brings 
clouds  of  a  light  impalpable  sand  from  the  opporate  l^hore  of 
Arabia,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  degrees.      In  the 
autumn  the  heats  are  more  oppressive  than  in  summer ;  but 
in  winter  and  spring  the  climate  is  delightful.    It  is  never 
very  cold,  and  snow  seldom  falls  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  range  of  mountains  which  divide  this  from  the  other 
parts  of  Persia.     The  rains,  which  are  not  heavy,  fall  iti 
the  winter,  or  early  in  the  spring.     The  pi^vailing  windi^ 
are  from  the  north* west  and  south*east;  and  rain  is  almost 
always  accompanied  by  the  latter,  which,  though  often  very 
violent,  hardly  ever  continues  above  three  or  four  days  at 
a  time.    Some  parts  of  the  interior  of  Kerman  and  Lftristaii 
are  subject  to  extreme  heats,  particularly  the  districts  of 
the  latter  bordering  on  the  Desert  of  Seestan. 

The  town  and  district  of  Shiraz,  and  the  other  parts  of 
Fars  above  the  mountains,  enjoy  a  fine  climate,  and  are 
neither  subject  to  the  oppressive  heats  of  the  lower  and 
more  southern  provinces,  nor  to  the  severity  of  cold  experi- 
enced in  the  more  elevated  and  northemi*.  The  tempera- 
ture in  this  part  of  Fars  varies  according  to  the  elevation  ci 

P  The  Slimmer  at  Shiraz  is  warm,  hut  the  heat  is  never  excessive ;  and 
the  nights,  during  the  hottest  weather,  is  oool  and  pleasant.  In  1800,  on 
one  of  the  hottest  days  of  June,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  at  noon  was  at 
94^  in  the  house,  and  100°  in  a  tent.  In  May  1810,  it  never  rose  at  noon 
above  88°,  nor  was  below  14P,  In  the  morning,  at  eight,  it  generally  stood 
about  60°.  In  autumn  the  heat  continued  ;  but  in  winter  it  became  ooM, 
the  thermometer  falling  considerably  below  the  freezing  point.  As  late  ■• 
March  there  was  often  a  hoar  frost  upon  the  ground.  April  is  a  delightftil 
month,  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  being  generally  from  50^  to  66°,  at  twa 
p.  m.  80^  to  84°,  and  at  nine  p.  m.  about  64^ 
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the  different  vallies ;  but  neither  the  heat  nor  the  cold  is 
excessive. 

The  soil  in  the  interior  of  Fars  is  in  general  rich  and 
productive.  There  are  few  large  streams,  but  an  abundance 
of  rivulets ;  and  while  its  more  mountainous  districts  afibrd 
excellent  pasture,  the  vallies  near  Shiraz  and  the  other 
towns  produce  almost  every  kind  of  grain  and  fruit  in  great 
abundance. 

As  we  proceed  northward  into  Irak,  the  climate  improves; 
and  Isfahan,  once  its  capital,  and  still  its  principal  city,  is 
placed  in  the  happiest  temperature^.  Its  inhabitants  are 
strangers  to  the  heat  felt  during  some  of  the  summer  months 
at  Shiraz  ;  yet  their  winter  is  hardly  more  severe.  Except- 
ing a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  the  sky  is  unclouded  and 
serene.  The  rains  are  never  heavy,  and  the  snow  seldom 
lies  long  on  the  ground.  The  air  is  so  pure  and  dry  that 
the  brightest  polished  metal  may  be  exposed  to  it  without 
being  corroded  by  rust.  The  regularity  of  the  seasons  here 
appears  extraordinary  to  a  person  accustomed  to  a  more  un* 
certain  climate ;  for  they  change  perceptibly  almost  to  the 
hour.  When  spring  commences,  there  is  no  spot  in  the 
world  where  Nature  assumes  a  lovelier  garb  :  the  clearness 
of  the  streams,  the  shade  of  the  lofty  avenues,  the  fragrant 
luxuriance  of  the  gardens,  and  the  verdant  beauty  of  the 
wide-spreading  fields,  combine  with  the  finest  climate  to 
render  it  delightful ;  and  we  are  almost  disposed  to  agree 
with  the  representation  which  describes  it  as  having  an 
intoxicating  effect  upon  the  senses '. 

4  Mr.  Jukes  states  that  from  the  average  of  twenty-seven  days,  inchiding 
the  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  the  thermometer  at  sunrise, 
was  5S°,  at  two  p.  m.  87^,  and  at  nine  p.  m.  67**. 

'The  Persians  have  always  boasted  of  the  climate  of  this  capital.  A 
merchant,  who  had  travelled  to  every  quarter,  was  residing  at  Delhi :  on 
being  asked  by  the  Emperor  of  India  which  he  thought  the  best  spot  in  tlie 
world,  he  answered,  ''  My  own  house.** — ^'  Your  own  house  !**  replied  the 
•mperor,  disappointed  at  not  receiving  the  flattery  he  had  anticipated. — 
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The  northern  cities  of  Irak  do  not  enjoy  so  favourable  a 
climate.  The  country  about  Hamadan  is  very  mountainous, 
and  the  winter  severe :  while  the  cities  of  Cashan  •  and 
Koom,  on  the  verge  of  deserts,  are  exposed  to  heat  al- 
most as  oppressive  in  summer,  as  the  countries  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf.  Teheran  \  the  king's  residence,  lies 
immediately  under  the  range  of  mountains  which  divides 
Irak  from  Mazenderan,  and  is  exposed  to  great  vicissitudes 
of  climate,  and  not  deemed  salubrious. 

In  Aderbejan  the  summer  is  warm,  and  the  winter^  very 

"  Yes,  please  your  majesty,**  was  the  reply  ;  "  and  I  trust  I  shall  prove  it 
to  your  satisfaction.  You  will  allow  that  the  fourth  climate  *  is*  the  finest 
on  the  earth.** — ^^  I  do,"  said  the  emperor. — '^  Irak  is  admitted,  I  believe, 
to  be  the  finest  province  in  that  climate,  and  Isfahan  is  the  first  city  in 
Irak.  Now  Saadut^bad  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  every  other  ward  in 
Isfahan,  and  my  house  is  the  best  in  Saadut^bad.*'  The  emperor  smiled, 
approving  both  of  his  logic  and  his  patriotism. 

*  The  extraordinary  difference  of  climate  between  this  city  and  the 
neighbouring  high  Valley  of  Kohrood  has  been  already  noticed.— i Vol.  I. 
page  3. 

*  The  mean  temperature  of  Teheran  in  April,  by  Fahrenheit*8  thermome- 
ter, was  66^  at  noon.     In  May  it  was  in  the  morning  G7°  ;  at  two  p.  m. 
76^  ;  and  at  ten  p.  m.  ^2P  :  but  the  summer  is  subject  to  excessive  heats ; 
and  the  winter  is  very  cold.     The  climate  of  this  city  and  its  neighbourhood 
is  subject  to  more  sudden  changes  than  any  other  part  of  Persia.    At 
Bhaung,  about  68  miles  from  Teheran,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1810,  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  which  had  been  at  noon  92°,  fell  at  three  p.  m.  to  60** ; 
and  at  eight  p.  m.  the  wind  set  in  from  the  north-west,  and  it  suddenly 
became  as  cold  as  in  winter.     The  difference  in  the  thermometer  between 
noon  and  twelve  at  night  was  about  sixty  degrees.     The  north-west  wind 
which  had  caused  this  great  change,  is  sometimes  called  Baud-e-Shaherylr^ 
but  oftener  Baud-e-Caucisan,  or  the  wind  from  Caucftsin,  a  mountainous 
district  to  the  north  of  Cazveen.    This  wind  is  common  in  winter,  but  not 
in  summer ;  and  a  storm,  when  it  lasts  any  time,  destroys  all  the  fruit,  and 
does  great  injury  to  the  grain. 

"  Tebreez,  the  capital  of  this  province,  lies  in  north  latitude  38°  lO'. 
Near  this  dty  in  June  1810,  we  found  the  thermometer  sometimes  68f*  at 
sunrise,  94**  at  two  p.  m.  and  56^  at  ten  p.  m.  The  wind  blew  strong  from 
the  eastward.  The  following  account  of  the  climate  there  is  taken  from  a 
joumal  kept  by  Mr.  Campbell  during  the  winter  of  1808.  On 

*  By  the  geography  of  the  ancients,  the  only  system  known  in  Penia, 
the  earth  is  divided  into  seven  climates. 
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severe :  and  in  parts  of  Kurdistan,  though  ntuated  more  to 
the  south,  so  great  is  the  effect  of  its  elevation,  that  the 
winter  may  be  said  to  commence  with  the  autumn  '  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  northern  provinces,  Ghilan  and  Mazenderan,  have 
like  the  southern,  a  cold  and  a  warm  region.  The  former 
IS  the  higher  or  mountainous  part  bordering  on  Irak  and 
Aderbejan;  and  the  latter,  the  plains  along  the  Caspian. 
Both  these  provinces  abound  in  forests  and  rivers,  which 
are  rare  in  almost  every  other  part  of  Persia.  Silk  is  cul- 
tivated in  Ghilan,  and  in  some  parts  of  Mazenderan ;  but 
the  latter  is  most  celebrated  for  its  rice,  which  is  of  a  very 
superior  quality;  and  its  producing  this  grain  in  abun- 
dimce  is  a  proof  that  its  soil  and  climate  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  parts  of  Persia.  The  raina 
both  here  and  in  Ghilan  are  frequent  and  heavy,  and  much 
of  the  lower  country  is  described  as  verysdamp  and  un- 
healthy. 

The  great  province  or  kingdom  of  Khorassan  contains 
every  variety  of  climate :  all  the  districts  bordering  on  the 

^^  On  the  twentieth  of  October  we  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  covered 
the  surrounding  country ;  but  it  did  not  remain  long  upon  the  ground,  for  the 
weather  again  became  mild,  and  we  had  no  excessive  cold  until  the  middle 
of  December  :  from  which  period  till  the  end  of  January,  the  thermometer, 
when  exposed  to  the  air  at  night,  never  rose  above  zero ;  and  in  our  rooms 
at  mid-day  seldom  stood  above  18°.    January  was  far  the  coldest  month. 
The  water  became  solid  almost  instantaneously  in   the  tumblers  on  tbe 
dining-table.     The  ink  was  constantly  frozen  in  our  inkstands,  though 
the  tables  were  close  to  the  fire.    For  at  least  a  fortnight  not  an  egg  was  to 
be  had,  all  being  split  by  the  cold.     Some  bottles  of  wine  froze,  though  oo» 
▼ered  with  straw  ;  and  many  of  the  copper-ewers  were  split  by  the  expanaien 
of  the  water  frozen  in  them.     Towards  the  end  of  February  the  weather 
became  comparatively  mild ;  but  on  the  first  of  May  we  had  a  fall  of  snow^ 
and  such  cold  weather,  that  it  destroyed  the  vegetation :  afterwards  the 
weather  became  very  warm,  and  they  began  to  cut  their  com  on  the  fifteenth 
oTJuly.'* 

*  I  have  before  stated,  (Vol.  J.  page  4,)  that  on  the  plain  of  Hubatoo  in 
Kurdistan,  on  the  17th  of  August  1810,  the  water  froze,  and  the 
meter  was  at  38*  at  sunrise*    This  plain  is  in  latitude  38°  north. 
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desert  which  stretches  from  Irak  to  Seestan  are  arid^  and 
subject  to  extreme  heats :  and  in  some  parts  the  inhabitants, 
during  a  few  weeks  in  summer,  are  compelled  to  avoid  ex- 
posure, lest  they  should  be  destroyed  by  the  pestilential 
winds,  or  buried  in  the  clouds  of  sand  ^,  with  which  they 

V  Captain  Pottinger,  who,  in  April  1810,  paned  orer  a  part  of  the  dettrt 
which  gtretchet  into  Balochistan,  has  the  following  interesting  ohsenration 
on  the  subject. 

*'  The  soil  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  is  a  rery  light  red  sand;  the  par. 
tides  of  it  when  taken  in  the  hand,  are  scarcely  more  than  palpable :  the 
whole  is  thrown  (most  probably  by  winds)  into  a  confused  mass  of  waves 
of  different  dimensions,  principally  running  from  east  to  west.  Many  of 
these  are  very  remarkable  in  their  formation.  On  the  opposite  side  to  that 
on  which  the  wind  blows,  where  they  often  rise  nearly  perpendicular  to  a 
very  considerable  height,  they  have  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  new 
brick- wall  x  the  side  towards  the  point  from  whidi  the  wind  usually  blows, 
(N.  W.)  slopes  off  with  a  gradual  declivity  to  the  base  (or  near  it)  of  the 
next  or  preceding  wave,  which  rises  in  the  same  extraordinary  manner,  so 
as  to  leave  a  hollow  or  path  between  them,  the  waves  varying  in  height  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  on  each  side. 

^*  I  had  considerable  difficulty  and  fatigue  in  getting  my  camels  over  thaaa 
waves,  especially  where  we  had  to  ascend  the  perpendicular  or  leeward  side 
of  them :  in  several  instances  we  were  obliged  to  desist  from  the  attempt, 
and  go  round  until  a  more  favourable  place  or  turn  in  the  wave  offered.  On 
the  sloping  or  windward  side  the  camels  got  up  pretty  well ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  found  the  top  of  the  wave  giving  way  with  their  weight,  (which  it  in- 
variably did  if  of  any  size,)  they  dropt  on  their  knees,  and  in  that  manner 
gradually  descended  with  the  sand,  which,  luckily  for  us,  was  so  light  and 
loose,  that  the  first  camel  made  a  sufficient  path  for  the  others  to  follow 
without  difficulty.  This  impediment,  however  annoying,  was  nothing  to  the 
distress  suffered,  not  only  by  myself  and  people,  but  by  the  camels,  from  the 
floating  or  moving  particles  of  sand ;  a  circumstance  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 
account  for.  On  iu  first  appearance,  the  desert  seemed,  at  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile  or  less,  to  be  a  flat  plain  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  higher  than  the 
summit  of  the  waves.  This  vapour  or  doud  appeared  to  recede  as  we  ad- 
vanced, and  at  times  was  formed  completely  round  us,  conveying  a  most  dis- 
tressing sensation ;  at  the  same  time  we  were  imperceptibly  covered  with 
small  sand,  which,  getting  into  our  eyes,  mouths,  and  nostrils,  caused  con- 
siderable irritation,  and  was  accompanied  by  severe  thirst,  greatly  increased 
by  the  intense  heat  of  the  vertical  sun,  whereby  the  sand  was  so  heated  as  to 
blister  our  feet,  though  we  had  shoes  on.  My  guide  said,  those  who  had 
seen  these  floating  sands,  supposed  that  the  violent  heat  caused  the  partidea 
to  riae,  and  that  they  moved  throu|^  the  almosphere:  but  at  it  was  par* 
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are  often  accompanied :  but  Khorassan  notwithstanding  may 
be  said  to  possess  a  fine  and  healthy  climate. 

With  the  exception  of  the  provinces  on  the  Caspian,  Per- 
sia, though  its  cUmate  is  very  various,  has  everywhere  the 
same  dry  and  pure  atmosphere.  It  has  hardly  any  great 
rivers^  and  does  not  abound  in  lesser  streams,  or  springs. 
Hence  it  has  few  trees,  excepting  those  which  are  cultivated. 
Some  of  its  salubrity  is  perhaps  owing  to  this  cause ;  it  is  free 
from  those  vapours  and  exhalations  which,  though  nourish- 
ing to  vegetable,  are  often  noxious  to  animal  life :  but  this 
want  of  wood,  while  it  diminishes  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
is  a  most  serious  inconvenience  to  its  inhabitants :  and  there 
is  justice  in  the  remark  of  an  intelligent  Indian,  who,  on 
hearing  some  comparisons  between  Persia  and  India  inju- 
rious to  the  latter,  exclaimed :  "  You  Persians  are  always 
boasting  of  your  climate;  but  yet  you  have  neither  shade  to 
shelter  you  from  the  sun  in  summer,  nor  fuel  to  save  you 
from  the  cold  of  winter !''  The  temperature  of  the  interior 
provinces  however  is  delightful  and  healthy ;  though  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  kingdom  are  certainly  subject  to  all  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  and  others  are  far  from  salubrious ". 

The  soil  of  Persia  varies,  from  the  sandy  and  unproduc- 
tive plains  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  the  rich  clayey  soil  on 
the  Caspian ;  but  it  almost  everywhere  requires  water  to 
render  it  fruitful :  and  from  this  cause,  more  than  any  other, 

fectly  still,  80  far  as  I  could  judge,  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  guide*s 
ideas  on  the  subject ;  although  I  certainly  remarked  that  thitf  phenomenon 
was  more  common  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  than  either  in  the  morning 
or  evening ;  indeed  I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw  it  at  either  of  the  latter  times.** 
*  The  natives  of  the  more  arid  regions,  particularly  of  the  provinces  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  have  almost  all  complaints  in  their  eyes,  occasioned  in 
part  by  the  ctmstant  glare  of  sunshine,  and  the  absence  of  vegetation ;  but 
more  perhaps  by  the  want  of  that  cleanliness,  which  in  such  climes  is  beyond 
everything  else  conducive  to  health.  Fevers  are  also  frequent  in  this  quarter, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  in  some  of  the  north-western  provinces.  Irak,  Kho- 
rassan, and  the  inland  parts  of  Fars,  are  among  the  healthiest  parts  of  Per. 
•ia :  but  throughout  the  robust  frames  and  healthy  appearance  of  the  natives 
are  proofs  in  favour  of  the  climate :  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  weakly  or  de- 
formed persons. 
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have  the  frequent  invasions  tended  so  greatly  to  diminish 
the  produce,  and  check  the  population  of  the  country. 
The  destruction  of  a  few  water-courses^  which  have  been 
made  with  great  labour  and  expense,  changes  a  verdant 
valley  into  a  desert  plain. 

Few  countries  can  boast  of  better  vegetable  ^  productions, 
or  in  greater  variety.  The  gardens  vie  in  beauty  and  luxu- 
riance with  any  in  the  world ;  but  from  the  parts  which 
are  highly  cultivated,  we  may  imagine  the  prosperity  Persia 
might  attain  to  under  a  just  and  settled  government.  Some 
of  its  finest  and  most  extensive  vallies,  which  are  covered 
with  the  remains  of  cities  and  villages,  are  consigned  to  wan- 
dering tribes,  and  feed  their  cattle  and  flocks ;  and  one  may 
travel  for  a  hundred  miles,  through  r^ons  once  covered 
with  grain,  without  seeing  more  than  the  few  scattered  fields 
deemed  sufiident  to  furnish  food  for  the  families  which  have 
the  range  of  the  domain,  and  to  give  an  annual  supply  of 
green  shoots^  to  fatten  their  horses. 

Persia  does  not  abound  in  valuable  minerals ;  iron  and 
lead,  however,  are  found  in  many  parts.  The  natives  boast 
that  there  are  also  mines  ^  of  silver  and  gold ;  but  these 
have  never  been  worked  to  any  advantage.  Persia  has 
always  been  indebted  to  other  countries  for  the  precious 
metals :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  among  a  people,  whose 
sovereign  deems  the  right  of  coining  his  highest  privilege, 
foreign  coins  should  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  cur« 
rency  \    No  gems  of  any  value  are  found  except  the  tur« 


*  I  took  great  pains  to  introduce  the  potato  into  Persia ;  and  the  soil  in 
many  parts  proved  very  favoorable  to  it. 

^  The  first  shoots  of  the  barley,  termed  khusseel,  are  cat  in  the  spring,  for 
the  horses. 

^  I  have  been  informed  that  a  mine  of  gold  was  discovered  in  Pars,  and 
one  of  silver  in  Aderbejan ;  but  the  ores  were  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
pay  for  working  them. 

^  The  Turkish  piastre,  the  ducat,  and  the  Venetian,  are  among  the  coins 
current  in  Persia. 

Vol.  II.  2  B 
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kois  *.  The  Gulf  of  Persia  has  seyeral  pearl  fiaheries,  par- 
ticularly  that  near  the  Island  of  Bahrein :  but  we  can  hardly 
eonsider  these  as  bebngmg  to  Persia;  for  though  its  mo- 
narchfl  have  always  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  this  sea, 
they  have  never  had  a  navy  to  contend  with  the  Arabian 
rulers  of  the  opposite  shore. 

Among  the  tame  animals'  of  Persia,  the  camel,  the 
mule,  and  the  horsey  are  the  most  useful  and  the  most  ex-> 
eeUent.  Oxen,  which  are  only  used  to  till  the  ground,  are 
not  abundant ;  nor  are  they  remarkable  for  their  size  or 
beauty  :  but  in  a  country  where  there  are  neither  navigable 
rivers  nor  wheel  carriages,  it  is  natural  that  those  animals, 
which  are  alike  essential  for  the  intercourse  of  peace  and  the 
operations  of  war,  should  be  the  object  of  peculiar  care.  In 
all  those  parts  where  the  soil  is  arid  and  sandy,  and  which 
are  exposed  to  great  heats,  camels  are  preferred  for  carrying 
burdens  to  all  other  animals.  In  some  districts  '  of  Kho- 
rassan  they  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants: 
but  in  almost  all  the  other  provinces  mules  are  in  more  gene- 
ral use ;  and  th^r  extraordinary  strength  and  activity,  com* 
bined  with  their  power  of  enduring  fatigue,  places  this  ani> 
mal  next  to  the  horse  in  the  estimation  of  the  Persians,  and 
their  breed  is  an  object  of  hardly  inferior  care. 

A  variety  of  horses  are  produced  in  Persia.     The  i 
bitants  of  the  districts  on  the  Gulf  still  preserve  those 


*  The  belt  tnrkoiiet  are  found  in  a  mine  in  the  mountains  near  Niih^Nm^ 
in  Khorassan. 

'  The  elephant  pan  no  longer  be  numbered  among  the  tame  animals  of 
Persia,  as  there  are  not  above  three  or  four  in  the  kingdom,  which  have 
been  sent  as  presents  to  the  king.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  elephant  waa 
Cf7er  indigenous  to  Persia :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  moct  early 
times,  they  were  known  and  used  in  war  by  its  inhabitants;  and  we  may 
conclude,  from  the  sculpture  at  the  Tauk^-bostan,  which  was  undoubtedly 
executed  in  the  reign  of  Baharam  the  Fourth,  that  numbers  of  this  noble 
ftnimul  swelled  the  pomp  of  the  Sassanian  monarchs. 

'  The  Arab  tribes  in  the  eountries  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
mountains  breed  a  number  of  camels ;  but  these  are  of  an  inferior  kind  to 
those  produced  in  Arabia  and  many  provinces  of  India. 
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pure  which  thefar  ancestors  brought  from  the  opposite  shore. 
In  Fars  and  Irak  they  hav^  a  mixed  breed  from  the  Ara- 
bian, which^  though  stronger,  is  still  a  small  horse  com-  \ 
pared  with  either  the  Turkuman  or  Ehorassan  breed,  the 
most  prized  by  the  soldiers  **.  Both  these  have  also  a  great 
portion  of  Arabian  blood:  but  the  original  animal  of  the 
country  where  they  are  reared  being  larger,  and  the  pasture 
finer,  they  attain  to  greater  size  and  strength.  There  are 
perhaps  no  horses  in  the  world  capable  of  enduring  more 
fatigue  than  the  Turkuman  ;  and  when  trained,  as  they 
usually  are,  for  predatory  incursions,  they  carry  their  riders 
for  days  together  the  most  surprising  distances*.  The 
Persians  were  taught  to  value  this  race  of  animals  by  the 
inroads  of  the  tribes  who  Inred  them ;  and  who  used  to  issue 
in  parties  of  twenty  and  thirty  from  their  plains,  on  the 
east  of  the  Caspian,  and  to  plunder  the  villages  around  the 
cities  of  Cashan  and  Isfahan. 

Sheep  are  very  abundant  in  Persia.  The  wealth  of  the 
wandering  tribes  consists  in  their  flocks :  but  they  give  no 
attention  to  improving  the  breed  of  this  useful  animal, 
which  affi>rds  them  food,  and  some  of  the  most  essential 
articles  of  raiment.  Thou^  dogs  are  deemed  unclean  by 
Mahomedans,  the  qualities  of  thb  faithful  animal  have  ov^* 
come  every  prejudice ;  and  in  Persia,  as  in  other  countries, 
they  are  admitted  to  a  companionship  with  man.  They 
are  chiefly  cherished  by  the  wandering  tribes :  they  watdi 
their  flocks,  guard  their  tents,  and  aid  them  in  their  field 
sp(Mts.  Some  of  the  dogs  used  in  the  chase  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  their  species. 

^  TIui  price  of  honei  Tariflt  extremely.  The  cwnmon  hone  Is  alwsyi  to 
be  purchased  for  from  fifteen  to  forty  pounds  :  fine  horses,  particularly  of 
the  Turkuman  or  Khorassan  breed,  are  in  general  very  dear ;  a  hundred 
pounds  is  a  oommon  price,  and  sometimes  much  more  is  paid.  They  art 
often  valued  more  from  their  breed  than  their  appearance. 

'  When  I  was  in  Persia,  in  1800,  a  horseman  on  a  Turkuman  horse,      i 

brought  a  packet  of  letters  from  Shlraz  to  Teheran,  a  dutanoe  of  five     I 

hundred  miles,  within  six  days. 

2B  2 
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Like  every  country  of  which  many  parts  are  desolate, 
Persia  abounds  with  wild  animals  ;  among  which  are  the 
lion,  the  wolf,  the  jackall,  the  fox,  the  hare,  the  wild  assy 
the  argali  or  wild  sheep,  the  mountain  goat,  and  deer  of 
various  kinds.  We  also  find  almost  all  the  birds  common 
in  countries  in  the  same  latitudes. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  population  of  Persia,  from 
any  mat^ials  we  yet  possess ;  and  we  are  taught  to  be 
di£Sdent  in  offering  a  conjecture  on  this  subject,  by  the 
difficulties  in  cases  where  there  appear  to  be  all  the  means 
for  forming  a  correct  opinion.  The  calculations  of  the 
Persians  themselves  are  exaggerated  beyond  all  belief.  In 
a  manuscript  which  professes  to  be  taken  from  state  papers 
in  the  rdgn  of  Shah  Sultan  Hoossein,  and  which  details  the 
numbers  of  the  different  tribes  and  citizens,  the  total  amount 
18  stated  at  upwards  of  two  hundred  millions.  Chardin, 
who  made  his  estimate  near  a  century  earlier,  rates  it  at 
about  forty  millions ;  but  Pinkerton,  concluding  that  the 
population  of  Persia  and  Candahar  does  not  exceed  that  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  computes  it  at  ten  millions ;  of  which  he 
thinks  four  may  be  allotted  to  Candahar,  and  six  to  what 
he  terms  Western  Persia,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  present 
kingdom :  and  this  estimate  is  probably  not  very  remote 
from  the  truth.  It  gives  about  a  hundred  to  the  square 
mile ;  and,  though  some  parts  may  far  exceed  this,  several 
large  tracts  of  desert  are  totally  uninhabited. 

There  are  many  and  powerful  checks  upon  population 
in  Persia :  the  unsettled  state  of  the  government,  its  oppres- 
sion, the  continual  civil  and  foreign  wars ;  and  above  all 
others,  the  debauchery  and  vices  of  a  great  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  their  offspring. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate,  the  cheapness  of  provisions  ^^  the  rare  occur- 

^  Barley  is  often  sold  at  a  farthing  a  pound,  and  wheat  on  the  average  is 
not  more  than  a  third  dearer.  A  cow  costs  from  sixteen  to  twenty  shilUngi  ; 
%  good  sheep  from  six  to  eight ;  a  goat  from  two  to  four  :  other  articles  of 
proTiiion  are  in  proportion. 
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rence  of  famine,  the  bloodless  character  of  the  civil  wars, 
the  obligation  to  marry,  and  the  comparatively  small  num« 
ber  of  prostitutes,  we  may  conclude  that  the  population  has 
not  diminished  so  much  within  the  last  century  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
condition  of  some  cities,  and  many  numerous  tribes  have 
removed  from  their  former  abodes ;  but  in  most  cases  they 
have  only  been  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Within  the  last  twelve  years  the  number  of  the  citizens  of 
Isfahan  has  nearly  doubled  \  in  consequence  of  the  excel- 
lent local  administration,  which  has  induced  its  former  in- 
habitants to  return  from  the. villages  near  the  mountains, 
where  they  had  taken  shelter  from  oppression. 

In  Persia,  as  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  male  offspring  are 
desired  beyond  all  other  blesnngs,  even  by  the  lowest  ranks  ; 
but  female  children,  though  not  equally  esteemed,  cannot 
be  deemed  a  burden  on  th^r  parents,  in  a  country  where 
celibacy  is  unknown,  and  where  the  poorest  are  seldom  in 
'want  of  food.  Besides,  in  all  Mahomedan  countries  charity 
is  so  strictly  enjoined  as  a  religious  duty,  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  superfluities  of  the  rich  is  always  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor :  and  this  must  have  its  effect  in 
encouraging  population,  which  will  always  keep  pace  with 
the  means  of  subsistence.  The  circumstance  too  that 
Persians  are  allowed  to  emigrate  at  pleasure  to  adjacent 
countries,  where  many  of  them  find  profitable  employment, 
is  also  calculated  to  add  to  their  numbers,  as  it  removes 
one  check  to  their  increase.  Though  the  population  has, 
perhaps,  diminbhed  in  a  considerable  degree  since  the  inva- 
fflon  of  the  Affghans,  it  has  increased  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  may  be  said  to  be  rapidly  increasing  ;  but  this 
only  applies  to  the  Mahomedan  inhabitants.     The  despised 

The  population,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Seffavean  Kings,  was,  if 
we  credit  the  European  travellers  who  visited  it,  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  thousand.  In  1800  it  was  not  supposed  to  exceed  a  hundrod 
thousand  |  it  is  now  calculated  at  nearly  two  hundred  thousand. 
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Jews  haTe  mucH  decreased  in  number ;  and  tlie  persecuted 
Ouebres,  who  are  confined  to  a  quarter  of  the  city  of 
Yezd,  are  probably  over  estimated  when  computed  at  four 
thousand  families.  The  colony  of  Armenians,  settled  in  a 
suburb  of  Isfahan,  which  formerly  amounted  to  two  thousand 
fire  hundred  families,  some  of  them  of  great  opulence,  do 
not  now  count  five  hundred,  none  of  whom  are  wealthy ; 
and  this  race  has  diminished  in  a  still  greater  proportion  else- 
where. The  Armenians  in  Persia  are  calculated,  in  an 
estimate  made  by  order  of  the  Bishop  of  Julfa,  to  amount 
to  1S,888  souls,  not  more  than  a  sixth  of  their  number 
befcm  the  Affghan  invaaon "". 

Persia  has  in  all  ages  been  remarkable  for  the  magnificence 
of  its  cities.  Isfahan,  which  was  for  several  centuries  the 
capital,  though  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  royal  residence,  is  still 
the  most  populous  of  them.  When  seen  from  a  distance, 
the  lofty  palaces,  and  the  domes  of  the  numerous  mosquea 
and  colleges,  derive  additional  beauty  from  being  half  vdled 
by  shady  avenues  and  luxuriant  gardens.  Though  the  first 
impression  be  weakened  by  a  nearer  view,  and  by  contem- 
plating the  ruins  of  former  grandeur,  enough  remains  to 
excite  great  admiration.  The  fine  bridges  over  the  Zainde- 
rood  are  still  in  good  repair ;  almost  all  the  colleges  haye 
been  preserved  ;  many  of  the  former  palaces  are  yet 
perfect ;  and  some  new  ones  have  been  erected  by  the 
governor,  Hajee  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  as  if  to  tempt 
the  monarch  to  make  this  city  once  more  his  residence. 
No  buildings  can  be  more  striking  than  some  of  these 
palaces.  The  front  room  or  hall  is  in  general  yerj 
open,  and  supported  by  pillars,  carved  and  gilded  in  the 
most  exquisite  manner  ;  while  the  large  glass  windows, 
through  which  it  receives  a  mellow  light,  are  curiously 
stained  with  a  variety  of  colours.     Before  each  there  is  an 

"*  I  owe  this  eftimate  to  Captain  Frederick,  who  obtained  it  from  the 
Biihop  of  Julfa.  The  statement  it  very  minate,  and  has  eyeiy  appeeimaoe 
of  being  ooffTict. 
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8pace»  with  a  fountain,  near  which  the  domestics  stand  to 
watch  the  looks  and  words  of  their  lord,  who  is  generally 
seated  at  one  of  the  windows. 

The  Ch&r-BSgh,  or  the  great  avenue,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  the  Four  Gardens,  has  already  been  described  *. 
Several  of  the  private  palaces,  built  on  the  borders  of  this 
avenue,  though  uninhabited  for  more  than  a  century,  are 
still  in  good  repair,  and  their  appearance  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  the  city.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is  light  and  plead- 
ing, though  neither  r^ular  nor  magnificent ;  and,  at  a  dis- 
tance, they  have  a  very  jncturesque  effect,  from  being  sur- 
rounded with  gardens  and  fine  avenues. 

Every  principal  market  in  Isfahan  is  covered  with  an 
arched  roof;  and,  while  ample  room  is  left  upon  an  elevated 
space  on  each  nde  for  the  display  of  goods,  there  is  a  road 
in  the  centre  for  passengers,  whether  on  foot  or  horseback. 
The  principal  caravansaries  or  inns  are  excellent  solid  build- 
ings ;  and  many  of  the  public  baths  are  very  splendid,  cl 
great  size,  and  paved  with  marble.  The  private  houses  are 
in  general  good ;  those  inhabited  by  the  governor  and  other 
public  (^cers,  or  opulent  merchants,  almost  vie  with  the 
palaces.  Like  all  Asiatic  houses,  they  present  no  appear- 
ance outwardly  but  that  of  high  and  dead  walls,  widiout 
aperture  or  window ;  one  large  door  or  gate  is  usually  the 
only  approach.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  court,  and  this, 
if  large,  is  laid  out  in  walks,  the  sides  of  which  are  planted 
with  flowers  and  refreshed  by  fountains.  Into  this  court  all 
the  principal  apartments  of  the  mansion  which  are  inhabited 
by  men  open ;  and  adjoining,  but  distinct  from  this  court, 
is  a  smaller  one,  around  which  are  the  inner  apartments 
belongmg  to  the  females  of  the  fiEunily,  To  promote  a  free 
circulation  of  air  in  summer,  every  house  of  tiiis  description 
has  a  Ugh  triangular  building  %  which  rises  fiEU*  above  the 

"VoLI.p.4aO. 

*  Thi«  Tmtilaior  U  lemwd  Btodgwr,  Uianllj  » wind  catdier. 
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terraced  roof,  and  is  open  at  the  top  ;  it  receives  the  wind 
in  whatever  direction  it  blows,  and  by  this  means  the 
apartments  are  ventilated :  in  winter  these  are  warmed  by 
stoves,  which  are  constantly  supplied  with  burning  charcoal. 
Almost  every  dwelling  of  any  consequence  in  Isfahan  has 
a  garden ;  this,  while  it  adds  to  the  salubrity  and  beau^ 
of  the  city,  greatly  increases  its  extent,  and  reconciles  us  to 
the  account,  that  in  its  more  prosperous  days,  its  walls  were 
twenty  miles  in  circumference  p. 

Teheran  can  as  yet  boast  of  no  splendid  edifices  except 
the  palace.  Kerreem  Khan  ornamented  Shiraz  with  a  bazar 
or  market,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  at  Isfahan :  but 
Shiraz  has  not  many  public  buildings  ;  and  as  there  are  few 
gardens  and  no  avenues  within  its  walls,  its  bare  mud  ter- 
raced houses,  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  give  it  more  the 
appearance  of  a  ruined,  than  a  flourishing  city  ^.  Hamadan, 
so  famous  under  its  ancient  name  of  Ecbatana,  has  few 
beauties  to  attract  the  traveller.  The  small  dome  whidi 
canopies  the  remains  of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  and  the 
modest  tomb  of  the  celebrated  physician  Avicenna,  stand 
near  the  centre  of  this  city.  The  former  continues  to  be 
an  object  of  veneration  to  the  Jews,  and  the  latter  is  visited 
by  all  travellers  who  respect  the  memory  of  learning  and 
genius.  Many  of  the  other  cities  of  Persia  are  as  remark- 
able for  the  excellence  of  their  buildings  as  for  the  romantic 
beauty  of  their  situation.  They  usually  lie  on  small  rivers 
or  streams,  and  are  surrounded  with  gardens :  almost  all 
have  a  defence ;  generally  a  high  mud  wall,  flanked  by  tur* 


'  P  This  18  Cliardin*8  statement,  vol.  vii.,  p.  284.  Kaempfer  asserts,  that 
Isfahan,  with  its  suburbs,  measures  sixteen  fersekhs,  or  about  sixty  miles : 
but  this  is  evidently  a  great  exaggeration. 

t  The  environs  of  Shiraz  have  always  been  considered  beaotiful.  The 
palace  and  garden  of  Jeh4n  Nem&h,  and  of  Tukht  Kujureih,  as  well  as  the 
gardens  at  the  tombs  of  Hafiz  and  Sadee,  are  places  of  public  resort.  The 
cluster  of  gardens  at  Musjid-e-Burdee  extend  in  length  about  five  miles,  aa^ 
in  breadth  nearly  two :  they  abound  in  every  variety  of  the  finest  froita. 
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rets,  and  flometimes  protected  by  a  deep  dry  ditch  and  a 
rude  gladd.  In  every  town  there  are  one  or  more  public 
caravansaries  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  These 
edifices,  which  are  also  found  at  every  stage  on  the  principal 
roads,  are  in  general  of  stone  or  brick :  their  form  is  square, 
and  the  interior  is  divided  into  separate  apartments ;  the 
walls,  which  are  very  high,  are  usually  defended  by  towers 
to  secure  them  against  the  attack  of  robbers.  The  houses 
in  Persia  are  almost  all  of  mud,  and  have  terraced  roofs : 
the  inner  apartments  are  usually  better  than  the  external 
appearance  indicates.  The  smaller  villages  are  in  general 
very  rudely  constructed ;  and  the  common  huts,  instead  of 
a  terrace,  have  often  a  dome  roof,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
using  wood,  which  throughout  this  country  is  a  very  scarce 
article. 

There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  roads  in  Persia ;  nor 
are  they  much  required,  for  the  use  of  wheel  carriages  has 
not  yet  been  introduced.  Nothing  can  be  more  rugged  and 
difficult  than  the  passes  over  the  mountains.  The  great 
benefits  that  would  be  derived  from  good  roads  have  often 
Been  suggested  to  the  Persians ;  but  they  have  a  reluctance 
to  adopt  an  improvement  which  they  believe,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  would  destroy  one  of  the  natural  defences  ol 
their  country.  The  only  exception  is  a  broad  road  or 
causeway,  which  has  been  made  with  great  labour  over  the 
KaufelSn-koh ',  a  lofty  and  romantic  mountain,  between 
Irak  and  Aderbejan ' :  and  this  work  is  attributed  to  the 

'  The  river  Koozuloozun  winds  along  the  foot  of  the  KaufeUu-koh :  a 
bridge  has  been  built  over  this  fine  stream ;  and  the  scene  has  recently  ac- 
quired more  interest  from  its  being  the  spot  where  the  ingenious  traveUer, 
Mr.  Brown,  was  murdered  by  banditti. 

*  It  is  usually  described  as  the  boundary  between  these  two  provinces ; 
but  at  present  the  district  of  Kalkul,  which  contains  near  a  hundred  and 
fifty  villages,  and  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  mountains,  is  considered  as 
belonging  to  Aderbejan. 
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Turks,  who,  when  they  possessed  the  latter  province)  desired 
to  facilitate  their  further  attacks  upon  Per^ 

The  more  dvilized  and  peaceable  classes  of  the  Penoans, 
who  dwell  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  have  made  conai* 
derable  progress  both  in  the  useful  and  the  fine  arts ;  but 
their  productions,  and  the  accounts  we  have  received  from 
European  travellers,  shew  that  they  were  as  far  advanced 
several  centuries  ago.  This  is  not  so  much  owing  to  their 
internal  distractions,  or  to  their  prejudices,  as  to  the  form 
and  character  of  their  government.  Men  under  a  rude 
despotism  can  only  be  happy  by  reconciling  themselves  to 
their  actual  condition :  every  effort  at  improvement  is  at* 
tended  with  danger.  If  a  new  branch  of  commerce  is  dia- 
covered,  the  gains  of  those  who  embark  in  it  are  likdy  to 
be  over-estimated,  and  they  become  exposed  to  the  cupdity 
of  power.  If  an  individual  exhibits  superior  skill  as  a  ma- 
nufacturer, his  labour  is  liable  to  be  seized  by  the  moDarch, 
or  by  the  provincial  despot  ^ :  and  to  promulgate  new  prin* 
ciples  of  science,  however  just,  subjects  the  teadier  to  the 
hostility  of  that  formidable  class,  whose  rank  is  grounded 
upon  their  supposed  pre*eminence  in  knowledge,  and  who 
treat  a  serious  attack  upon  their  dogmas  as  a  crime  hardly 
less  than  heresy.  With  these  obstacles  to  prevent  improve- 
ment, there  is  nothing  to  encourage  it.  Amid  the  chances 
to  which  they  are  liable,  few  look  further  than  to  providing 
for  their  own  welfare.  Persia  affords  numerous  ii^tanoet 
of  men  led  by  religion  or  a  desire  of  fame  to  expend  great 
sums  in  charity ;  and  many,  even  among  the  lower  classes, 
after  acquiring  wealth,  have  wished  to  perpetuate  their 
name  by  building  caravansaries,  baths,  and  other  structures 
of  public  utility.  But  they  neither  profess  nor  entertain 
any  feelings  connected  with  the  good  of  their  country :  all 
their  views  are  avowedly  personal ;  indeed,  from  the  cha- 

*  I  have  known  several  instances  of  this,  even  under  the  re^niai^  imk 
narch,  whose  rale  is  comparatively  mild  and  juit. 
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racter  of  die  government,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
be  otherwise.  A  prinoe»  from  the  ezceUenoe  of  Us  dispo- 
sition, or  of  his  understanding,  may  indulge  in  plans  of 
improvement :  but  eveu  his  views  are  limited  by  his  con- 
dition ;  and  he  desires  to  effect  the  work  of  half  a  century  ^ 
in  one  or  two  years.  His  precipitation  produces  failure  ; 
for  what  depends  upon  a  system,  cannot  be  effected  by 
power.  All  great  improvements  are  gradual ;  and  even 
when  they  are  introduced,  the  society  must  take  the  shape 
suited  to  them,  or  they  cannot  be  permanent 

Hence  the  Persians  have  made  no  essential  progress  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life.  They  have  appeared  for  ten 
centuries  to  be  on  the  brink  of  great  improvements,  but  are 
still  stationary :  their  commerce  is  nearly  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  most  andent  times.  The  silks  of  Ghilan,  the 
wool  of  Carmania,  and  several  v^etable  productions^,  are 
still  exported.  The  money  received  for  these  pays  for  the 
shawls  of  Cashmere,  the  indigo  and  printed  cottons  of 
India,  the  sugar  of  Batavia  and  of  China,  and  the  wooUens 
of  England. 

In  reading  the  descriptions  of  the  agriculture  of  Persia 
by  travellers  at  different  periods,  we  discover  little  or  no 
alteration.  The  means  now  employed  to  till  the  ground 
are  probably  those  which  were  used  in  the  remotest  ages. 
The  Persians  have  at  all  periods  been  well  skilled  in  con- 
structing canals  and  wells;  an  essential  art  in  so  arid  a 
country ;  but  their  chief  attention  is  devoted  to  their  gar^ 

■  loliMrTsd  toavery  losenloiis  Panian  amplaysd  in  (Mting  caonoD,  that 
some  of  the  gans  he  had  just  made  appeared  to  me  imperfect,  and  that  one 
seemed  rather  crooked.  He  replied,  it  was  Tery  true,  hat  if  was  not  hia 
fault :  he  had  heen  commanded  to  do  the  work  of  ten  months  in  ten  days. 
*^  But  why  do  not  you  represent  the  impossihility  of  doing  so  ?**  said  I.  Ha 
ahook  his  head,  and  said,  he  knew  better.  *^  My  master  is  an  excellent  and 
£ist  man,  but  he  is  a  Persian  prince  ;  and  must  be  obeyed.** 

*  There  is  a  considerable  export  of  cotton,  gall  nuts,  and  assafostida,  iroa^ 
Tersia.  The  cotton  and  gall  nuts  are  chiefly  the  produce  of  Irak ;  the  aaia- 
fcetida  of  Khorassan. 
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dens;  and  their  success  has  been  proportionate  to  thdr 
labours.  Their  vegetables  and  fruits  ^,  of  which  they  have 
a  great  variety,  are  excellent.  The  latter,  during  the  sea- 
son, form  part  of  the  daily  food  for  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
inhabitants'. 

Many  of  the  manufactures  are  beautiful,  particularly  the 
gold  and  silver  brocades,  the  silks,  and  the  imitation  of 
Cashmere  shawls,  made  of  the  wool  of  Kerman.  A  variety 
of  cotton  cloths  are  made,  but  not  of  an  equally  fine  texture 
with  the  Indian.  There  are  also  several  manufactories  of 
glass,  and  some  of  a  coarse  ware  resembling  china ;  but 
these  wares  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  any  perfection. 

In  the  mechanical  arts  the  Persians  are  not  inferior  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  East ;  but  they  do  not  surpass  them. 
They  work  well  in  steel ;  and  their  swords,  though  brittle, 
are  of  an  excellent  temper  and  edge.  They  also  make  fire* 
arms,  and  cast  cannon ;  and  would  soon  rival  Europeans  ia 
this  manufacture,  if  their  government,  constituted  as  it  is, 
could  give  adequate  encouragement  to  men  of  science,  and 
to  the  ingenuity  of  its  subjects.  In  carving  and  gilding  few 
nations  are  more  skilful.  They  also  enamel  upon  gold  and 
silver  in  the  most  beautiful  manner ;  and  their  ornaments, 
made  of  these  metals  and  precious  stones,  often  display  ad- 
mirable workmanship. 

Chemistry,  as  now  understood  among  us,  is  unknown  in 
Persia ;  but  alchymy  continues  to  be  the  favourite  pursuit 
of  some  of  the  learned.  The  philosopher'*s  stone,  which 
during  centuries  occupied  the  attention  of  the  wisest  men  in 
Europe,  still  deludes  those  of  the  East.     The  alchymists 

'  In  1800  the  finest  grapes  were  sold  in  the  market  at  Shiraz  at  leas  tbaa 
a  halfpenny  a  pound ;  other  fruits,  particularly  melons,  were  still  cheaper  at 
Isfahan.     In  some  parts  of  Persia  fruit  has  hardly  any  value. 

'  It  has  been  before  stated,  that  extensive  fields  in  the  neighboorhood  of 
Isfahan  are  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  melons ;  and  the  country  round  ifc 
decorated  with  handsome  pigeon-houses,  kept  up  at  a  considerable 
to  obtain  what  is  deemed  the  best  manure  for  this  favourite  fruiu 
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make  their  experiments  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  lest  others 
should  share  in  the  wonderful  discovery  which  they  are 
hourly  expecting.  This  mystery,  while  it  gives  an  impor- 
tance to  the  pursuit  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant,  affords  an 
opportunity  for  impostors  to  practise  frauds  upon  the  cre- 
dulous and  wealthy  \ 

*  The  mountain  of  Alwiind  near  Hamadan  ia  sapposed  to  produce  some 
plants  that  are  essential  for  finding  the  philosopher's  stone ;  hence  many 
persons  in  that  city  waste  their  life  in  the  pursuit.    A  few  years  ago  one  of 
its  rich  inhabitants  was  assured  by  a  poor  man,  that  he  had  made  the  glo- 
rious discovery :  ^^  But,**  said  he,  ^^  if  I,  who  am  known  to  be  poor,  should 
suddenly  become  rich,  my  secret  will  be  guessed,  and  I  shall  be  seized  and 
tortured  till  I  reveal  it.    Now,  if  you  possessed  it,  there  could  be  no  such 
danger.    So  I  will  trust  you  with  my  discovery ;  and  if  you  are  satisfied, 
after  repeated  experiments,  that  I  have  told  the  truth,  you  can  give  me  a 
small  portion  of  the  wealth  you  must  acquire,  and  I  will  go  and  end  my 
days  in  devotion  at  the  shrine  of  the  holy  Ali ;  for,  that  being  under  the 
Turkish  government,  I  shall  be  safe  from  the  danger  to  which  my  good 
fortune  continually  exposes  me.**     The  whole  statement  appeared  so  reason- 
able, that  the  hearer  g^ranted  a  ready  belief.     He  was  made  acquainted  with 
all  the  materials  put  into  the  crucibles  except  one,  termed  ^^  the  earth  of 
Badeoos :"  but  this,  his  instructor  assured  him,  was  not  only  obtained  at 
the  mountain  of  Alwund,  but  in  several  other  parts  of  Persia,  and,  being 
useful  for  many  purposes,  was  to  be  found  in  most  markets.    He  was,  how- 
ever, requested  to  send  his  servants  to  inquire  into  the  correctness  of  this 
statement.     They  went,  and  brought  back  some  of  the  earth,  having  pur- 
chased it  at  a  very  moderate  rate.     When  every  thing  was  ready,  the  expe- 
riment was  made,  and  gold  was  produced.     The  merchant  was  rejoiced ; 
but,  to  prevent  deception,  it  was  repeated,  and  with  the  same  result.    All 
doubts  were  removed  ;  and  he  was  only  anxious  to  pay  the  purchase  money, 
and  get  rid  of  his  partner.    The  man  was  contented  with  two  thousand 
tom&ns,  and  proceeded  to  the  Turkish  province  of  Bagdad.     The  merchant, 
after  he  was  gone,  determined  to  begin  making  more  gold  ;  but  the  shop- 
keepers who  had  sold  the  earth  of  BAdeoos  were  gone.    He  thought  it  pos- 
sible, however,  that,  though  that  essential  ingredient  was  not  in  Hamadan, 
it  might  be  found,  as  his  friend  had  told  him,  in  other  cities.     His  corre- 
spondents at  Shiraz,  at  Teheran,  and  Isfahan,  received  letter  after  letter, 
desiring  them  to  discover  and  purchase  all  the  Kh&k.e-BAdeoos  they  could. 
No  person  had  ever  heard  of  its  name.     The  rage  of  the  merchant  soon  led 
to  a  detection  of  the  fraud.     The  cunning  fellow,  who  had  duped  him,  had 
filed  down  thirty  or  forty  pieces  of  gold  into  some  baskets  of  earth,  which 
he  had  dignified  with  a  fine  name,  and  given  to  some  accomplices  to  selL 
He  was,  however,  beyond  the  reach  of  justice ;  and  the  merchant,  in  addition 
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In  physic  the  Persians  are  sdll  the  pupils  of  Gkden  and 
Hippocrates,  whom  they  call  Jalenous  and  Bocrat»  They 
are  totally  unacquainted  with  anatomy^ ;  and  th^  skill  in 
surgery  is  consequently  as  rude  as  their  knowledge  of 
medicine.  They  class  both  their  diseases  and  thor  re^ 
medies  under  four  heads :  hot  or  cold,  moist  or  dry :  each 
may  contain  one  or  two  of  these  qualities ;  and  the  great 
principle  is,  that  every  disease  must  be  cured  by  a  remedy 
of  an  opposite  quality.  If  an  illness  has  arisen  from  mois- 
ture, dry  remedies  must  be  ^ven ;  and  hot  diseases  are  only 
to  be  cured  by  cooling  medicines.  This  classification  of 
diseases  is  very  arbitrary :  but  they  are  in  general  so  bigoted 
to  their  practice,  that,  though  disposed  to  place  great  con- 
fidence in  £uropean  physicians,  they  are  reluctant  to  attoid 
to  their  prescriptions  when  opposed  to  their  favourite  sys- 
tem ^.  The  Persian  physicians  are  acquainted  with  inocu- 
lation for  the  small-pox ;  but  it  is  little  practised,  though 
the  ravages  of  that  dreadful  disease  often  threaten  whole 
towns  with  depopulation ;  and  notwithstanding  their  sufier 
ings  from  this  calamity,  all  the  efibrts  of  the  humane  and 
skilful  surgeons  resident  amongst  them  have  not  yet  made 
them  sensible  of  the  great  benefit  of  vaccination  ^.     The 

to  his  pecuniary  loss,  had  to  bear  the  ridicule  of  every  one  ac<iuainted  with 
the  story. 

^  Prince  Abhas  Meerza  sent  two  young  Persians  to  England  some  ymn 
ago ;  the  one  was  directed  to  study  painting,  the  other  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. The  former  unfortunately  died.  The  latter,  Hajee  Baba,  proaacutad 
his  studies  in  England  fur  some  time,  and  displayed  considerable  inl 
and  industry. 

*  Mr.  Jukes,  in  a  MS.  on  this  subject,  says,  that  at  Isfahan  in  1804,  nl- 
oerated  sore  throats  were  very  common ;  and  that  he  apprehended  many 
patients  died,  because  the  physicians  had  decided  it  was  a  hot  disease,  ^n4 
was  to  be  cured  by  bleeding  and  other  cooling  remedies.  He  also  mentioBS 
fome  cases  of  dysentery,  where  he  in  vain  recommended  mercury.  It  waa 
a  hoi  remedy,  and  could  never  be  proper  where  the  disease  was  also  hoi. 
Ice  and  cooling  draughts  were  administered^  and  several  persons  died  who 
might  have  been  saved,  if  their  prejudices  could  have  been  overcome. 

*  A  chief  of  a  tribe  assured  an  officer  belonging  to  the  British  ""iirriqii  ia 
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principal  mead  the  kii^om  listened  with  rapture  to  the 
accounts  they  received  of  this  great  disoorery,  and  appeared 
at  the  moment  desirous  that  their  country  should  benefit  by 
it*:  but,  though  a  wish  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people  is  often  expressed,  and  sometimes  felt,  by  Asiatic 
rulers,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  steady  and  persevering 
ardour  (or  the  good  of  the  community,  which  can  alone 
make  the  introduction  of  this  great  blessing  eflPectual. 

What  has  been  said  of  their  knowledge  of  physic,  only 
applies  to  the  more  dviUsed,  who  live  in  cities  and  towns, 
and  a  great  part  of  whom  have  received  some  education* 
Those  who  dwell  in  tents  are  seldom  attended  by  r^;ular 
professors  of  this  art ;  but,  as  their  diet  is  simple,  and  they 
take  constant  exercise,  they  are  subject  to  few  complaints, 
and  for  these  every  old  man  and  woman '  in  the  tribe  has  a 
remedy.     Sometimes,  hke  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  in 

1810,  that  he  had  been  told  some  particular  pastoral  tribes  were  exempt 
from  the  small-poz  ;  but  though  positive  of  the  fact,  he  could  give  no  ao- 
ooimt  of  the  habits  of  those  supposed  to  be  exempted  from  this  disease :  hot 
as  many  of  these  tribes  have  a  number  of  cattle,  the  assertion  had  perhaps 
some  foundation  in  truth. 

*  Nothing  can  exceed  the  persevering  humanity  with  which  Mr.  Jukes 
endeavoured  to  introduce  vaccination  into  Persia.  His  efforts  were  unre- 
mitted for  several  years :  they  were  defeated  more  by  the  apathy  of  the 
government  than  by  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 

'  In  the  winter  of  1800,  almost  every  person  in  our  mission  became  blind, 
from  the  glare  of  the  snow.  The  recovery  was  certain,  but  tedious :  so 
when  blind  myself,  I  listened  with  delight  to  a  message  from  the  lady  of  a 
chief,  in  whose  house  I  was  a  guest,  that  she  knew  a  certain  and  speedy 
remedy,  provided  I  would  permit  her  servants  to  apply  it.  I  expressed  my 
readiness  to  do  so :  a  large  vessel  full  of  snow  was  put  before  me,  and  I  was 
desired  to  place  my  fisce  near  it ;  a  red  hot  stone  was  then  thrown  into  the 
vessel,  and  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  snow  caused  a  very  great  perspira- 
tion,  which  was  increased  by  a  doak  being  pulled  at  the  same  moment  over 
my  head.  This  remedy,  (which  was  administered  twice,)  though  very  dis- 
agreeable, proved  efficacious,  and  my  sight  was  completely  restored.  They 
have  a  similar  remedy  in  North  America  when  the  eyes  are  affected  by  the 
snow ;  it  is  stated  in  the  Travels  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  that,  on  such  oeea<* 
sions,  ^  they  sweat  the  part  affected,  by  holding  the  face  over  a  hot  stone, 
and  receiving  the  fumes  from  snow  thrown  on  it.** — See  the  QuartiHif 
JUvieWj  No.  xziii.  page  330. 
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other  countries,  they  trust  more  to  their  saints  than  thdr 
doctors.  When  the  British  mission,  some  years  ago,  was 
in  Irak,  th^  saw  a  few  pieces  of  bread,  covered  with  oil, 
which  were  laid  upon  a  rock,  as  an  offering  to  a  saint ;  and 
were  told  that  these  pieces  of  bread  might  enable  them  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  the  sick  in  the  black  tents  that  were 
pitched  near ;  as  this  offering  was  the  usual,  and  almost  the 
only,  effort  made  to  get  rid  of  any  disease  ^  that  attacked 
them. 

In  cases  of  surgery  the  treatment  is  very  rude :  but  the 
abstemious  habits,  and  consequent  healthy  state  of  body  of 
the  patient,  often  obtain  extraordinary  credit  to  the  untutored 
practitioner. 

Though  the  r^ular  physicians  generally  adhere  strictly 
to  the  maxims  of  their  Grecian  master,  as  explained  and 
enlarged  upon  by  Aboo  Ali-ben-Senna,  (the  Avicenna  of 
Europeans,)  and  others  of  their  most  learned  doctors,  they 
boast  the  discovery  of  many  new  remedies.  Salivation  is 
quickly  produced,  by  inhaling  a  lozenge  made  of  cinnabar 
and  flour,  through  the  common  pipe  of  the  country^  :  and 
this  speedy  mode  of  affecUng  the  system  is  universally  prac- 
tised, where  the  case  is  deemed  to  require  it. 

In  this  country,  as  in  all  others,  there  are  many  quacks 
in  medicine,  who  obtain  money  or  respect  by  pretending  to 
cure  every  complaint  ^      Some  of  these  boast  a  hereditary 

K  I  was  told  in  Kikrdistan,  by  the  chief  of  a  nide  tribe,  that  his  followers 
had  only  one  medicine,  a  purgative,  in  which  the  chief  ingredient  was  the 
fat  of  a  sheep^s  tail.  ^^  This  is  boiled,"  he  said,  *•''  and  given,  sometimes  in 
small,  at  others  in  large  doses.  It  answers  very  well  in  all  complaints  ;  and 
it  saves  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  expense  of  doctors.'* 

h  Mr.  Jukes*s  MS. 

*  I  find  in  Mr.  Jukes's  Journal  the  following  remarks  on  the  suppoeed 
practice  in  Persia  of  cold  immersion  for  fevers : 

''  Dr.  Currie,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Medical  Reports,  relates  the 
case  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  when  treated  by  a  Persian  physician  at  L4r. 
During  my  residence  in  Persia,  I  had  never  heard  of  Dr.  Currie*s  system 
being  adopted  there ;  upon  reading  the  case  of  Chardin,  therefore,  I  was 
naturally  induced  to  make  inquiries  if  cold  water  was  ever  applied  to  the 
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right  to  certain  nostrums.  The  chiefs  of  a  tribe  among  the 
mountains  between  Persia  and  the  Pachalic  of  Bagdad ,  assert 
that  they  possess  a  power,  descended  through  many  genera- 
tions, of  curing  the  ague,  a  common  complaint  in  that 
country,  by  beating  the  patient  in  a  very  unmerciful  man- 
ner. Their  success  is  said  to  be  great.  Those  who  are 
skilled  in  medicine  must  determine  how  far  this  rude  treat* 
ment  can  have  the  effects  ascribed  to  it^. 

body  in  fevers  by  the  physiciaiis  of  the  preiieiit  day  in  Penia.  The  first 
perM)n  to  whom  I  applied  for  information,  was  a  well-informed  man,  who 
had  made  medicine  his  particular  study,  and  was  at  least  acq[ualnted  with  aU 
the  theories  of  disease,  if  he  had  not  a  very  extensive  practical  knowledge. 
He  told  me,  that  he  never  had  heard  of  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the 
body  in  fever,  and  spoke  confidently  of  its  not  being  the  general  practice  of 
the  modern  physicians  in  Persia :  tepid  water  to  drink,  and  warm  water,  in 
which  the  leaves  of  the  willow  had  been  infused,  to  bathe  the  hands  and 
feet,  was  more  agreeable  to  their  system  of  treating  fevers ;  except  in  quarttun 
feversy  when  he  informed  me  that  cold  water  was  sometimes  dashed  un- 
expectedly upon  the  patient,  and  cured  him.  In  continued  fevers,  however, 
he  told  me,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  it ;  but  in  very  hot  weather,  he 
said,  it  was  admissible,  and  even  proper,  to  keep  the  patient  cool ;  and  that 
cold  water,  in  which  the  willow  leaves  had  been  infused,  might  be  sprinkled 
round  where  the  patient  lay.  When  I  mentioned  to  him  the  case  of  Sir 
John  Chardin,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  so  successfully  treated 
at  L^,  he  seemed  quite  astonished,  and  said,  ^  It  could  only  have  been  had 
recourse  to  by  knowing  that  Sir  John  was  an  European  from  a  cold  climate, 
and  that  cold,  therefore,  was  congenial  with  his  nature :  for  if,'  added  he, 
^  the  same  person  had  been  a  native  of  a  warm  climate,  the  physician  wonld, 
in  all  probability,  have  ordered  him  the  warm  bath.*  I  have  heard,  how- 
ever, of  one  physician  in  Persia,  who  allowed  his  patients  with  continued 
fever  to  eat  as  much  tee  as  they  chose ;  but  the  use  of  the  cold  aflfusion 
seems  to  be  quite  unknown  at  the  present  day. 

*^  According  to  the  theory  of  the  Persian  physicians,  however,  it  would 
appear  to  be  very  admissible  ;  for  it  is  a  favourite  maxim  of  theirs,  that  dit. 
eases  are  to  be  cured  by  remedies  directly  opposite  in  their  qualities  to  those 
of  the  disease.  Now,  as  in  fever  the  sensible  qualities  are  heat  and  dryneee^ 
water,  which  is  cold  and  mrni/,  ought  to  be  its  antidote.  Their  theories, 
however,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  are  occasionally  very  arbitrary,  and 
very  erroneous.  lee  and  tnotff,  for  instance,  possess  very  different  qualitiet, 
according  to  their  belief.  They  assert  that  ice  is  cold  and  mottt^  and  that 
snow  is  cM  and  dryJ*^ 

k  I  visited  Kerrund  twice :  in  1800  and  1810.    The  first  time,  the  chief 

Vol.  II.  2  C 
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In  the  higher  branches  of  science,  the  modem  Persians 
know  no  more  than  their  ancestors.  They  have  a  limited 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  they  study  astronomy  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  skilled  in  judicial  astrology ;  a 
science  in  which  the  whole  nation,  from  the  monarch  to  the 
peasant,  has  the  greatest  faith.  The  system  of  Ptolemy, 
both  as  to  the  forms  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  shape  and  surface  of  the  earth,  is  still  believed  in. 
Efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  give  them  better  infor- 
mation. An  abstract  of  the  Copemican  system,  and  of  the 
Newtonian  proofs  of  its  truth,  has  been  translated  into 
Persian ;  and  several  persons  have  laboured  to  acquire  more 
correct  knowledge  on  this  subject :  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  these  rays  will  soon  scatter  the  darkness  in  which  a 
prejudiced  and  superstitious  nation  has  for  centuries  been 
involved. 

The  Persians  can  hardly  be  said  to  know  anjrthing  of 
geography ;  for,  besides  their  erroneous  notions  about  the 
form  of  the  earth,  their  knowledge  of  its  surface  is  limited 
to  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  kingdoms  in  their 
immediate  vicinity ;  nor  do  they  understand  enough  of  sur- 
veying to  lay  down  their  own  country  with  any  degree  of 
exactness. 

of  that  place,  HedAyet  Kooli  Khan,  saw  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  tnify^n 
lying  in  the  tent,  ill  of  a  quartan  ague :  he  begged  I  would  allow  him  to  curt 
him  ;  and,  being  asked  what  was  his  remedy,  said  he  would  beat  him  with 
sticks  till  he  was  well.  The  invalid  declined  the  experiment ;  at  which  tfat 
chief  was  not  a  little  offended,  and  brought  a  number  of  his  followers  to 
•wear  that  they  had  been  recovered  by  his  blows.  When  I  last  visited  this 
place,  HedAyet  Kooli  was  dead.  He  had  left  ten  sons ;  the  eldest,  Mahomed 
Ali  Khan,  was  chief  of  the  tribe.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  inherited  hii 
father*s  knowledge  of  medicine.  ^^  My  practice,"  he  said,  *'*'  is  equally  suo- 
OMsful.  I  tie  them  up  by  the  heels,  when  the  cold  fit  is  on,  and  HiTTi'nadft 
them  most  severely,  scolding  them  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  produce  heat 
and  terror,  instead  of  a  cold  fit.**— ^^  And  you  succeed  ?** — '^  Alwa}*s.*^— . 
^*  Have  you  any  patients  but  your  own  followers  ?** — *'*'  A  few :  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  have  any  sense,  come  to  me  when  they  are  ill  of  the  ague.** 
^'  Can  any  of  your  brothers  cure  fevers  ?**..^^  No  !  no  I**  replied  he  quickly, 
**  that  is  a  gift  or  privilege  confined  exclusively  to  the  head  of  the  laiiiilj.** 
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On  the  introduction  of  Mahomedanism,  the  Persians  re- 
ceived all  the  learning  of  the  Arabians  of  the  seventh 
century ;  and  soon  after,  their  writers,  in  every  branch  of 
literature,  attained  an  excellence  which  has  not  been  sur- 
passed by  their  descendants.  Their  works  on  thedogy  are 
very  numerous;  and  it  has  already  been  shown ^  that  they 
are  well  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  polemics.  The  style  of 
their  most  esteemed  historians,  though  often  hyperbolical,  is 
generally  correct,  and  sometimes  eloquent.  Like  all  Eastern 
nations,  the  Persians  delight  in  tales,  fables,  and  parables : 
for  where  Uberty  is  unknown,  and  power  unlimited,  know- 
ledge must  be  veiled"*.  The  ear  of  a  despot  would  be 
wounded  by  direct  truths ;  and  genius  must  condescend  to 
appear  in  the  only  form  in  which  it  would  be  tolerated. 

The  Persians  derive  their  ethics  from  the  Greeks.  Aris* 
totle  is  their  master ;  and  it  would  be  almost  sacrilege  to 
doubt  his  principles.  One  of  their  ablest  writers  in  this 
branch  is  Naser-ood-deen,  who  has  been  before  mentioned*. 
His  celebrated  treatise  on  morals  contains  a  series  of  philiv 
sophical  dissertations  upon  wisdom,  propriety  of  conduct, 

<  Vol.  n.  page  241. 

*  Th«  PenUns  bosttof  the  grmt  goodwhidi  th«ir  moit  oaiiiiiit  aiorsUtt 
SadeehM  produced,  by  his  rare  union  of  fancf,  learning,  urbanity,  and  rirtue : 
his  tales,  which  are  appropriate  to  almost  every  conceivable  event,  convey 
the  most  useful  lessons ;  and  his  maxims  have  acquired  an  authority  almost 
equal  to  laws.  His  great  object  was  to  reoommend  good  deeds  to  men,  and 
Jnstioe  and  demency  to  their  mien.  In  one  oi  hit  admonitory  odes  to  the 
Ibtmer,  he  beautifully  exclaims, 

«^  Haif  bur  4n  ke  ruft  ou  kir  ni  sikht : 
**  Kous-e  rAhillet  zud  ou  bir  dA  sikht.*' 

**  Alas !  for  him  who  is  gone  and  hat  done  no  good  deed  t 
«*  The  trumpet  of  march  hat  toonded,  and  hit  load  it  not  bound  oiL^ 
Ib  hit  letsoot  to  monarcht  he  hat  the  following  impretsiTe  ttansa : 

**  Rahim  koon  on  be  fouj  der  tuskheer  bish. 

«'  DilhAee  aulluni  gheer  ou  Shahe  AuUnmgheer  bdsh.'* 

«i  Be  merciful,  and  you  will  gain  victories  without  an  army. 

*'  Seixe  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and  become  the  conqueror  of  the  world.** 

a  Vol.  I.  p.  Ml. 

2C  2 
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happiness,  virtue,  and  the  means  of  averting  and  of  reme- 
dying evil.     In  such  treatises  by  Persian  writers,  the  reader, 
is  often  amused  and  instructed  by  a  series  of  anecdotes  so 
classified  as  to  illustrate  every  virtue  and  vice. 

The  whole  Persian  nation  is  devoted  to  poetry.     They 
are  at  that  stage  of  civilisation  when  the  mind  dwells  with 
the  greatest  fondness  on  the  visions  of  the  ima^nation  ;  and 
thar  poets  are  worthy  of  the  admiration  they  are  so  forward 
to  grant  them.     In  the  noble  epic  poem  of  Firdousee,  so 
often  referred   to  in  the  early  part  of  this  history,    the 
most  fastidious  European  reader  will  meet  with  numerous 
passages  of  exquisite  beauty.     The  narrative  is  generally 
very  perspicuous ;  and  some  of  the  finest  scenes  are  described 
with  simplicity  and  elegance  of  diction.     In  the  opinion  of 
the  Persians,  his  excellence  lies  in  the  description  of  combats 
and  battles :  but,  to  those  who  are  offended  by  exaggera- 
tion, the  tender  parts  of  his  work  will  be  the  most  pleasing, 
as  they  are  the  freest  £rom  this  defect  of  Eastern  writers. 
The  most  extravagant  flights  of  Firdousee,  however,  do  not 
excite  that  disgust  which  we  receive  on  reading  any  of  his 
countless  imitators ;  for  so  many  of  his  personages  are  en- 
dowed with  supernatural  powers,  that  we  are  almost  recon- 
ciled to  hear  their  deeds  related  in  a  language  which  appears 
to  be  mere  bombast,  when  used  of  beings  of  an  inferior 
order. 

As  an  epic  poet,  Nizftmee  is  deemed  next  in  rank  to  Fir- 
dousee ;  and  the  subject  of  his  principal  work,  the  Life  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  has  afforded  him  ample  scope  for 
all  the  vigour  of  his  genius  and  the  luxuriance  of  his  ima- 
gination. Among  the  didactic  poets  Sadee  certainly  ranks 
the  highest :  but  it  is  difficult  to  class  the  numerous  candi- 
dates for  superiority  in  those  mystical  and  lyrical  produc- 
tions in  which  this  nation  has  in  all  ages  delighted.  The 
Musnavee  of  JellSl-ood-deen  ®,  the  Poems  of  J&mi,  and  the 

*  He  is  generaUy  called  the  Moollah  of  Room ;  while  HAfis  it  QMaSy 
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Odes  of  Hftfiz,  are  perhaps  the  most  popular;  but  the 
names  of  Rudiki,  Anveri,  and  several  others,  stand  nearly 
on  an  equal  rank ;  and  some  more  modem  writers  have  at- . 
tained  great  eminence  on  this  favourite  theme.  Many  of 
these  poems  are  remarkable  for  harmony  of  numbers  and 
richness  of  fancy  ;  but  they  all  abound  with  the  most  extra- 
vagant passages ;  and  the  enraptured  dreams  of  their  authors 
can  only  be  esteemed  beauties  by  men  who  deem  their  po^ 
inspired,  and  who  regard  his  most  unintelligible  song  as  the 
gleaming  of  a  superhuman  knowledge,  far  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  profane  and  unenlightened.  Many  dis- 
cussions have  arisen  as  to  the  real  and  mystical  meaning  oi 
these  writers,  and  particularly  of  H&fiz,  whose  odes  are 
sung  to  excite  the  young  to  pleasure,  and  chanted  to  re- 
mind the  old  of  the  raptures  of  divine  love.  Among  many 
classes  of  Soofees,  the  natural  earthly  feelings  of  man,  and 
the  longings  of  his  soul  after  its  Creator,  are  deemed  to  be 
inseparable ;  and,  with  a  poet  of  this  persuasion,  it  was  easy 
for  the  subjects  to  be  so  blended,  as  to  render  it  impossibk 
to  distinguish  whether  he  is  singing  of  earthly  or  of  hea- 
venly joys. 

Among  the  innumerable  volumes  of  Persian  poetry,  there 
is  not  one  of  any  length  that  can  be  called  a  satire.  This 
is  owing  to  the  condition  of  society  not  admitting  of  that 
freedom  of  observation  and  expression  which  can  alone  give 
excellence  to  this  kind  of  writing,     Firdousee,  under  the 

known  by  the  title  of  Khanjah.  The  Pernans  oonoeiTe  that  the  fonner  far 
sorpaMev  the  latter  in  penetration  and  judgment.  I  have  heard  their  opi- 
nion of  the  two  Soofee  poets  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote.  '^  -A 
learned  person  was  asked  how  it  came  that  the  author  of  the  Mosnavee  and 
H4fiz,  two  Soofees,  had,  in  the  commencement  of  their  works,  expressed 
themselves  so  oppositely  on  the  subject  of  divine  love ;  HAfis  having  said, 
*'  The  path  of  love  appeared  at  first  easy,  but  afterwards  proved  full  of  dii&- 
culties  :* — while,  according  to  JelUl-ood^een,  *•  Love  at  first  appeared  like 
a  murderer,  that  he  might  alarm  all  who  were  without  his  pale.'  The 
learned  man  replied,  with  a  smile,  '  That  which  the  Moollah  saw  at  first, 
was  only  found  oat  at  last  by  the  Khaujah.* " 
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impulse  of  disappointment,  wrote  some  satirical  verses  upon 
Mahmood  of  Ghizni ;  but  they  are  only  remarkable,  as 
showing  the  keenness  with  which  he  felt  neglect,  and  the 
bitterness  of  his  resentment.  Anveri,  and  several  other 
eminent  poets,  have  written  satirical  epigrams,  many  ot 
which  have  no  little  point  and  severity.  An  unknown  au- 
thor has  written  a  satire  of  some  merit  upon  money  i^,  as  the 
universal  passion :  but  even  this  has  no  title  to  the  name  dt 
a  satire.  Some  of  the  Persian  songs  are  very  beautiful : 
they  are  chiefly  on  local  subjects.  Many  of  the  lesser  odea 
of  the  most  celebrated  poets  may  be  included  among  their 
songs,  as  they  are  set  to  music,  and  sung  in  all  assemblies. 

The  Persians  deem  music  a  science ;  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  made  much  progress  in  it.  They  have  a 
gamut  and  notes,  and  diflerent  kinds  of  melody,  adapted  to 
various  strains,  such  as  the  pathetic,  voluptuous,  joyous, 
and  warlike :  the  voice  is  accompanied  by  instruments,  of 
which  they  have  a  number ;  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
further  advanced  in  this  science  than  the  Indians,  from 
whom  they  are  supposed  to  have  borrowed  it.  Their  strains 
are  often  pleasing,  but  always  monotonous,  and  they  want 
that  variety  of  expression  which  is  among  the  charms  of 
this  art. 

In  painting  the  Persians  seem  to  have  advanced  littk 
within  the  last  three  centuries,  for  several  of  the  figures  in 
the  palaces  at  Isfahan,  built  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas, 
appear  as  well  executed  as  those  of  the  most  eminent  modem 
artists.  Their  colours  are  very  brilliant;  and  in  portrait 
painting  they  usually  succeed  in  taking  likenesses.  Some 
of  thdr  lesser  drawings^  which  are  highly  glazed  and  painted 

9  In  thb  poem  almost  erery  condition  of  life  is  described.  The  satirist, 
after  detailing  the  professed  liberal  objecU  of  the  persons  labouring  in  their 
diiferent  Tocations,  concludes  every  character  with  the  following  line : 

'^  Hummi  uz  pai  een  ast  ke  xer  mee  khauud.*' 
^'  It  is  all  from  this,  that  the  man  wants  money.'* 
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on  wood,  display  equal  industry  and  taste;  but  they  are  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  the  prind* 
pies  of  just  proportion. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  actual  condition  of 
the  useful  and  fine  arts  in  Persia,  it  appears  that  the  people 
is  neither  in  a  state  of  improvement,  nor  has  it  fallen  behind 
their  forefathers.  All  that  men  have  gained  under  a  power* 
ful  and  wise  monarch,  has  been  lost  under  his  weak  or  bar- 
barous successors.  If  a  period,  of  peace  has  invited  intelli- 
gent strangers  to  the  shores  of  this  kingdom,  they  have  soon 
been  banished  by  the  return  of  war.  Knowledge  in  Persia 
has  hitherto  ebbed  and  flowed  with  the  changes  in  its  poli- 
tical situation,  and  it  must  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the 
nation  is  under  the  depressing  influence  of  an  unsettled 
despotism. 


Chapter  XXIII. 

THE   MANNERS   AND   USAGES   OF   THE   PERSIANS. 

In  describing  the  manners  and  usages  of  a  nation,  we  must 
begin  with  those  exalted  ranks,  whose  example  has  always 
so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  community.  The 
customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  Persian  Court  have  not  un- 
dergone any  substantial  change  withiii  the  last  three  centu- 
ries. That  the  reigning  family  are  the  hereditary  chiefs  of 
a  warlike  tribe,  and  still  preserve  many  of  the  usages  of  that 
condition,  is  almost  the  only  essential  difierence  between 
their  personal  habits  and  the  customs  of  their  court,  and 
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those  of  the  Seffavean  kings,  whose  manners  and  usages 
have  been  minutely  described  by  European  travellers  4. 

After  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  the  princes  of 
the  blood  used  to  be  immured  in  the  haram,  where  their 
education  was  intrusted  to  women  and  eunuchs ;  and,  until 
the  death  of  the  king,  his  destined  successor  has  not  been 
known.     The  son  of  the  lowest  slave  in  the  haram  was  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period  no  less  eligible  to  succeed  to 
the  throne  than  the  offspring  of  the  proudest  princess.     In 
Tartary  the  usage  has  always  been  different.     Great  respect 
has  invariably  been  paid  there  to  the  family  of  the  mother. 
For  intermarriages  are  one  of  the  principal  means  of  im- 
proving the  friendship,  and  terminating  the  feuds,  between 
the  tribes ;  and  unless  the  child  of  a  high-born  mother,  who 
was  a  legitimate  wife,  had  prior  claims  to  the  child  of  a  com- 
mon concubine,  these  relations  must  have  proved  sources  of 
discord  instead  of  union.     The  Kajirs,  proud  of  their  Tar- 
tar, or,  as  they  term  it,  Turkish  origin,  maintain  the  usage 
of  their  ancestors.     Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  king,  when  he  took  refuge  with  a 
Turkuman  chief,  proudly  refused  to  wed  his  daughter ', 
because  she  was  not  of  sufficiently  high  descent  to  give 
birth  ■  to  a  race  that  were  to  contend  for  a  throne  ;  and  the 
present  king  has  declared  his  second  son,  Abbas  Meerza  \ 
his  heir,  on  the  ground  of  his  claims  by  his  mother,  who  is 
a  high-bom  female  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  sovereign. 
According  to  the  modem  practice,  the  princes  of  the 


4  Chardin  and  Ksmpfer  have  both  minutely  dencribed  the  forms  and 
manneni  of  the  court  of  Persia  under  the  Seffavean  kings. 

'  Persian  MS. 

*  It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  Tartar  tribes,  that  ^'  a  man  should 
choose  his  wife  from  a  noble  family,  that  his  sons  may  emulate  their 
temal  uncles.** 

'  The  mother  of  the  king*s  eldest  son,  Mahomed  Ali  Mecna, 
Georgian. 
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blood  are  not  immured  in  the  haram  any  longor  than  they 
require  female  attendance  and  maternal  care.     They  early 
learn  the  forms  of  their  religion  :  at  three  or  four  years  c^ 
age  they  can  repeat  a  few  short  prayers,  and  are  perfect  in 
their  genuflections  and  mode  ci  holding  their  hands  when 
praying.    They  are  also  most  carefully  instructed  in  all 
that  belongs  to  external  manner.     They  are  taught  how  to 
make  their  ob^sance  to  a  superior ;  how  to  behave  to  a 
person  of  equal  rank,  or  an  infericur ;  as,  also,  how  they  are 
to  stand  in  the  presence  oi  their  father  and  king,  how  they 
are  to  seat  themselves,  if  desired,  and  how  to  retire.     These 
forms  are  of  great  consequence  at  a  court  where  everything 
is  regulated  by  ceremony ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
child  five  years  old  as  mature  in  his  manners,  and  as  grave 
in  his  deportment,  in  a  public  assembly,  as  the  oldest  person 
present.     When  the  young  prince  is  between  seven  and 
eight  years  of  age,  he  begins  to  learn  Arabic  and  Persian. 
As  soon  as  he  knows  the  alphabet  of  the  former  language, 
he  reads  the  Koran;  after  which  he  is  instructed  in  the 
essential  tenets  of  his  religion.     He  is  early  imbued  with 
the  importance  of  those  doctrines  which   distinguish   the 
Sheah  faith  from  the  Soonee;  and  one  of  his  first  lessons  is 
to  regard  the  latter  with  abhorrence.     When  be  is  con- 
sidered well  grounded  in  religion,  Persian  books  are  put 
into  his  hands ;   and  the  works  of  Sadee  are  expected  at 
once  to  give  him  a  taste  for  fables  and  poetry,  and  to  inspire 
him  with  a  desire  of  virtuous  fame.     He  is  also  led  through 
a  superficial  course  of  grammar,  logic,  sacred  law,  and  phi- 
losophy ;  but  his  progress  in  these  higher  brandies  of  a 
Persian  education  depends  chiefly  upon  his  own  disposition. 
He  does  not  learn  more  than  to  write  and  read  with  ease 
and  fluency,  unless  he  is  inclined  to  study,  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case ;  for  superior  attainments  as  a  scholar" 
always  add  to  his  reputation. 

"  The  reigning  king  is  said  to  be  a  good  scliolir.    He  is  also  a  poet.    I 
have  a  dewan,  or  bo(di  of  odes,  of  which  he  is  the  reputed  author. 
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The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  instruct  Persian  princes  in 
all  their  bodily  exercises.  While  yet  children,  they  are 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms  ;  and  when  six  or  seven  years  of 
age,  will  ride  with  grace  and  boldness.  They  are  often 
betrothed  when  very  young,  and  sometimes  married  long 
before  they  attain  the  age  of  puberty:  after  which,  the 
number  of  their  wives  and  concubines  depends  upon  their 
means  of  supporting  them.  When  a  prince  is  raised  to 
the  throne,  his  time  is  divided  between  his  public  duties, 
the  pleasures  of  the  haram,  and  his  amusements ;  the  por- 
tion he  bestows  on  each  of  these  will  vary  with  his  peculiar 
inclinations,  his  age,  and  his  habits.  However,  a  short 
sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  the  reigning  monarch  passes 
his  time,  will  convey  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  habits  whidi 
are  deemed  suitable  to  his  station. 

His  religious  duties,  which  no  King  of  Persia  can  openly 
neglect,  require  him  to  rise  early.  As  he  sleeps  in  the 
interior  apartments,  which  no  male  is  allowed  to  approach, 
his  attendants  are  either  females  or  eunuchs.  After  he  is 
dressed  with  their  aid,  he  sits  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  hall 
of  the  haram,  where  his  levees  are  conducted  with  the  same 
ceremony  as  in  his  outer  apartments.  Female  officers* 
arrange  the  crowd  of  his  wives  and  slaves  with  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  order  of  precedency  ^.  After  hearing  the 
reports  of  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  haram,  and  consulting  with  his  principal  wives  % 

*  There  is  a  number  of  female  officers  in  the  haram,  whose  titles  and 
duties  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  oaie 
of  ceremonies,  and  the  charge  of  maintaining  order  in  the  public  court. 

'  According  to  the  best  account  I  was  able  to  obtain,  the  fair  strangert, 
if  any  have  been  brought,  first  pay  their  obeisance  by  a  low  bow,  and  aie 
placed  where  their  royal  master  can  best  view  their  charms.  Afterward 
the  Georgian  slaves  and  numerous  mistresses  are  ranged  before  him^  agrve. 
ably  to  their  respective  ranks. 

■  When  the  king  is  seated  on  his  throne  in  the  public  hall  of  his  haram, 
none  but  the  most  favoured  and  highest  bom  of  his  legitimate  wivea  are 
allowed  to  fit  in  his  presence.    It  is  said  that  only  two  of  the  wives  o£  thb 
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who  are  generally  seated,  the  monarch  leaves  the  interior 
apartments.  The  moment  he  comes  out,  he  is  met  by 
officers  in  waiting,  and  proceeds  to  one  of  his  private  halls, 
where  he  is  immediately  joined  by  some  of  his  principal 
favourites,  and  enters  into  familiar  converation  with  them  : 
all  the  young  princes  of  the  blood  attend  this  morning  levee 
to  pay  their  respects.  After  this  is  over,  he  calls  for  break- 
fast. The  preparing  his  meals  is  superintended  by  the 
Nauzir  or  chief  steward  of  the  household.  The  viands  are 
put  into  dishes  of  fine  china  %  with  silver  covers,  and  placed 
in  a  close  tray,  which  is  locked  and  sealed  by  the  stewards 
This  tray  is  covered  with  a  rich  shawl,  and  carried  to  the 
king,  when  the  steward  breaks  the  seal,  and  places  the 
dishes  before  him.  Some  of  the  infant  princes  are  general^ 
present,  and  partake  in  this  repast.  The  chief  physician  is 
invariably  in  attendance  at  every  meal.  His  presence  is 
deemed  necessary,  the  courtiers  say,  that  he  may  prescribe 
an  instant  remedy,  if  anything  should  disagree  with  the 
monarch :  but  this  precaution,  no  doubt,  owes  its  origin  to 
that  suspicion  which  is  continually  haunting  the  minds  of 
such  as  exercise  despotic  power. 

The  manner  in  which  tlie  king  discharges  his  ordinary 
public  duties,  has  already  been  described^.  When  these 
are  performed,  he  usually  retires  to  the  haram,  where  he 
sometimes  indulges  in  a  short  repose.  Some  time  before 
sunset  he  always  makes  his  appearance  in  the  outer  apart* 
ments,  and  either  again  attends  to  public  business,  or  takes 
a  ride.  His  dinner  is  brought  between  eight  and  nine,  with 
the  same  precautions  and  ceremonies  as  at  breakfast.     He 

preM&t  ldnf(  snjoy  this  prirflagt ;  tb*  mothir  of  Uift  heir-appMWit,  AbbM 
MeoRa,  and  tlie  daughter  of  Ibrahim  Khnllaal  Khan,  fioniieriy  chief  «f 
ShethAh. 

*  Tt  ii  deemed  wrong  for  a  rigid  Mahomedan  to  have  hit  victualf  serFad 
in  diihea  of  tflver  or  gold :  bat  thii  mle  is  not  always  obsermL 

»  8ee  tdL  IL  page  306. 
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eats,  like  his  subjects,  seated  upon  a  carpet,  and  the  dishes 
are  placed  on  a  rich  embroidered  cloth  spread  for  the  occa- 
sion. Some  of  the  former  kings  used  to  indulge  openly  in 
drinking  wine  ;  but  none  of  the  reigning  family  have  yet 
outraged  the  religious  feelings  of  their  subjects  by  so 
flagrant  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  Mahomed.  Bowls  filled 
with  sherbet,  made  of  every  species  of  fruit,  furnish  the 
beverage  of  the  royal  meals ;  and  there  are  few  countries 
where  more  pmns  are  bestowed  to  gratify  the  palate  with 
the  most  delicious  viands.  After  dinner,  the  king  retires 
to  the  interior  apartments,  where  it  is  said  that  he  is  often 
amused  till  a  late  hour  by  the  singers  and  dancers  of  his 
haram.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  speak  of  his  occupa- 
tions after  he  passes  the  threshold  of  his  inner  palace.  He 
is  there  surrounded  by  a  scene  calculated  beyond  all  others 
to  debase  and  degrade  the  human  character.  He  sees  only 
emasculated  guards,  and  their  fair  prisoners.  He  hears 
nothing  but  the  language  of  submission  or  of  complaint. 
Love  cannot  exist  between  beings  so  unequal  as  the  monarch 
and  his  slave ;  and  vanity  must  have  overcome  reason,  before 
the  fulsome  adulation  of  pretended  fondness  can  be  mistaken 
for  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  real  affection.  The  harams 
are  governed  by  the  strictest  discipline ;  and  this  must  be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  a  community,  where  the 
arrogance  of  power,  the  pride  of  birth,  the  ties  of  kindred, 
the  intrigues  of  art,  and  the  pretensions  of  beauty,  are  in 
constant  collision. 

The  usual  routine  of  the  king^s  life  is  often  interrupted 
by  urgent  public  afiairs,  and  sometimes  by  amusement. 
The  reigning  family  has  hitherto  disdained  those  enervating 
and  luxurious  habits  which  led  the  last  Sefiavean  monaidis 
to  confine  themselves  to  their  harams.  They  not  only 
attend  personally  to  public  business,  but  are  continually 
practising  manly  exercises,  and  engage  in  field  sports  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a  race  who  cherish  the  haUts  of  their 
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Tartar  ancestors.  The  present  king  is  an  expert  marks- 
man and  an  excellent  horseman :  few  weeks  pass  without 
his  partaking  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  ^. 

The  king  has  always  a  historiographer  and  a  chief  poet.  I  / 
The  one  writes  the  annals  of  his  reign :  the  other,  who  has 
a  high  rank  at  court,  composes  odes  in  his  praise,  and,  with 
grateful  ardour,  celebrates  the  munificence  of  his  patron. 
A  giant  and  a  dwarf  were  at  one  period  of  the  present  reign 
part  of  the  royal  establishment ;  and  it  is  never  without  a 
jester,  who  enjoys  an  extraordinary  latitude  of  speech,  and, 
both  in  his  dress  and  manner,  assumes  the  habit  and  ap- 
pearance of  folly.  It  is  usual  to  laugh  at  the  witticisms  of 
these  jesters,  even  when  they  are  the  most  severe ;  and  the 
sovereign  himself  respects  their  privilege.  The  tribe  to 
which  Kerreem  Khan  belonged,  speak  a  language  which, 
from  its  rudeness,  is  denominated  '^  the  barbarous  dialect*'.'*' 
As  this  prince  was  one  day  sitting  in  public,  he  commanded 
his  jester  to  go  and  bring  him  word  what  a  dog,  that  was 
barking  very  loud,  wanted.  The  courtiers  smiled  at  this 
sally  of  their  monarch.  The  jester  went,  and,  after  appear- 
ing to  listen  for  some  time  with  profound  attention,  re- 

'  The  favourite  game  is  the  deer,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds.  That 
which  is  usually  hunted  is  the  antelope,  whidi  may  be  termed  the  fleetest 
of  quadrupeds.  A  common  mode  of  hunting  them  is  with  hawks  and  dogs, 
which  are  trained  to  aid  ea<^  other.  Two  hawks  are  flown  when  the  deer 
is  at  a  great  distance :  they  soon  reach  it,  and  strike  one  after  the  other  at 
its  head.  This  annoys  and  interrupts  the  rapid  flight  of  the  animal  so 
effectually,  that  the  dogs  come  up  and  seize  it.  It  is  also  usual  to  surround 
the  antelope  with  a  number  of  horsemen,  each  holding  a  dog  in  a  slip. 
M^en  the  antelope  tries  to  escape,  the  aim  is  to  intercept  it ;  and  though 
no  dog,  however  swift,  can  reach  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  chase,  it 
is  turned  out  by  fresh  ones  being  continually  slipped.  In  this  mode  of 
hunting,  the  object  is  to  bring  the  game  near  the  king,  who  usually  holds  a 
favourite  dog  in  a  slip.  Hawking  is  a  favourite  amusement.  Bustards, 
hares,  herons,  and  partridges,  are  the  usual  game.  In  this  sport  the  king 
generally  carries  a  hawk  on  his  hand.  Shooting  game  is  also  very  commoo. 
The  Persian  soldiers  are  excellent  nuu^ksmen ;  and  this  is  an  aooompliah* 
ment  which  it  is  a  disgrace  not  to  possess. 

«*  KujMub&n,  literally  "  the  crooked  tongue." 
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turned^  and  said  with  a  grave  air,  **  Your  majesty  must 
send  one  of  the  chief  olEcers  of  your  own  family  to  report 
what  that  gentleman  says :  he  speaks  no  language  except 
*  the  barbarous  dialect,'  with  which  they  are  familiar,  but 
of  which  I  do  not  understand  one  word,^  The  good-hu- 
moured monarch  laughed  heartily  at  this  jest,  and  gave  the 
wit  a  present*  This  anecdote,  to  which  many  similar  might 
be  added,  shows  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the 
office  of  jester  at  the  modern  court  of  Persia,  and  that  whidi 
some  centuries  ago  existed  at  every  court  in  Europe.  A 
resemblance  even  in  trifling  forms  merits  attention,  as  it 
may  lead  to  conclusions  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
the  condition  oi  society :  and  from  the  character  of  their 
amusements  we  may  perhaps  judge  as  correctly,  ai  from 
their  more  serious  occupations,  of  the  degree  of  dvilixation 
which  a  people  has  attained. 

In  the  court  there  is  always  a  person  who  bears  the  name 
of  *^  story-teller  to  his  majesty  f '  and  the  duties  of  his  office 
require  a  man  of  no  mean  acquirements.  Though  passion* 
ately  fond  of  public  exhibitions,  the  Persians  have  none 
that  deserve  the  name  of  theatrical  entertainments:  but, 
though  strangers  to  the  regular  drama,  their  stories  are 
often  dramatic ;  and  those  whose  occupation  is  to  tell  them, 
sometimes  display  so  extraordinary  a  skill ',  and  such  varied 
powers,  that  we  can  hardly  believe,  while  we  look  on  their 
altered  countenances  and  listen  to  their  changed  tones,  that 
it  b  the  same  person,  who  at  one  moment  tells  a  plain  nar- 

*  Derreiih  Seffir  of  Shins  is  one  of  the  best  narrators  of  stories  aad 
TCciters  of  rerses,  that  I  knew  in  Persia.  In  1800,  when  he  was  one  dsy 
eommencing  a  tale,  two  gentlemen  rose  to  go  away.  Seeing  him  look  dj»* 
appointed,  I  observed,  that  the  cause  of  their  departure  was  their  inability 
to  enjoy  his  story,  from  being  unacquainted  with  the  language.  ^  I  bsg 
they  will  stay,"  he  exclaimed,  ^  and  you  shall  see  my  power  reach  them  in 
Mfite  ol  their  want  of  knowledge  of  Persian.*'  They  remained ;  and  the 
ebaafss  of  his  coontenmoe  and  tones  had  the  effect  he  expected.  They 
were  delighted  with  the  humouroas  pert  of  hif  story,  and  mored  wiik  ite 
pathetic 
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rative  in  his  natural  voice,  then  speaks  in  the  hoarse  and 
angry  tone  of  offended  authority,  and  next  subdues^  the 
passions  he  has  excited  by  the  softest  sounds  of  femii^ne 
tenderness.  The  art  of  relating  stories  is  attended  bpth 
with  profit  and  reputation.  Great  numbers  attempt  it,  but 
few  succeed.  It  requires  considerable  talents,  and  great 
study.  None  can  arrive  at  eminence  except  men  of  culti- 
vated taste  and  retentive  memory.  They  must  not  only  be 
acquainted  with  the  best  ancient  and  modem  stories,  but  hk 
able  to  vary  them  by  introducing  new  incidents,  which  they 
have  heard  or  invented.  They  must  also  recollect  the  finest 
passages  of  the  most  popular  poets,  to  aid  the  impression  of 
the  narrative  by  appropriate  quotations.  The  person  whose 
office  it  is  to  amuse  his  majesty  with  these  stbries,  is  always 
in  attendance.  It  is  equally  his  duty  to  beguile  the  fatigue 
of  a  long  march  ^  and  to  soothe  the  mind  when  disturbed' 
by  the  toils  of  public  afiairs ;  and  his  tales  are  artfully  made 
to  suit  the  disposition  and  momentary  humour  of  the  mo- 
narch. Sometimes  he  recites  a  story  of  the  genii ;  at  others 
he  speaks  of  the  warlike  deeds  of  former  sovereigns,  or  of 
the  love  of  some  wandering  prince.  Often  the  story  is  of 
coarser  materials,  and  the  king  is  entertained  with  low  and 
obscene  adventures. 

In  no  court  is  more  rigid  attention  paid  to  ceremony. 
Looks,  words,  the  motions  of  the  body,  are  all  regulated  by 
the  strictest  forms.  When  the  king  is  seated  in  public,  his 
sons,  ministers,  and  courtiers,  stand  erect,  with  their  hands 
crossed,  and  in  the  exact  place  belonging  to  their  rank. 
They  watch  his  looks,  and  a  glance  is  a  command.  If  he 
speaks  to  them,  you  hear  a  voice  reply,  and  see  the  lips 
move,  but  not  a  motion  or  gesture  betrays  that  there  is  ani- 

'  In  1810, 1  had  the  good  fortane  to  be  aooompanied  daring  pert  of  my 
journey  by  Moollah  Aden&h,  the  king*s  story-teller.  He  prored  m  moM 
agreeable  companion ;  the  fatigue  of  the  longest  marches  was  forgotten  ia 
listening  to  hia  tales. 
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^%don  in  aiiy  other  part  of  the  framed.    The  monarch 

■^'••i  speaks  in  the  tliird  person  :  "  The  king  is  pleased," 

^"*he  king  commands.^    His  ministers  usually  style  him 

^vhc  object  of  the  world's  regard."     They  are  as  particu- 

of  '  in  forms  of  speech  as  in  other  ceremonies  ;  and  superi- 

B»ity  aijil  iiiftri'  .ity  of  rank,  in  all  their  gradations,  are 

^iplicd  !'  :erms  used  in  the  commonest  conversations. 

"*  Noli'  111  exceed  the  splendour  of  the  Persian  court 

Sn    c'  .inary  occasions.     It  presents  a  scene  of  the 

^rcv  agnificence,  regulated  by  the  exactest  order.    To 

Vir  lit'  the  government  is  so  much  attention  paid  as  to 

iCt  maintenance  of  those  forms  and  ceremonies,  which 

jemed  essential  to  the  power  and  glory  of  the  monarch  ; 

the  high  officers**  to  whom  this  duty  is  allotted,   are 

led  with  the  fullest  authority ,  and  are  always  attended 

a  number  of  inferiors,  who  carry  their  commands  into 

lie  most  prompt  execution. 

The  arrival  of  a  foreign  embassy  is  deemed  one  of  the 
occasions  when  the  king  ought  to  appear  in  all  his  grandeur. 
The  ceremonies  of  their  reception  appear  to  have  been  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  all  ages ;  and  the  present  monarch 
has  endeavoured  to  vie  with  the  most  ma£:nificent  of  his 
predecessors  in  this  respect.  The  foreign  minister  advances 
with  his  suite  and  escort  to  one  of  the  interior  gates  of  the 
palace.  The  moment  that  he  reaches  the  precincts  of  the 
royal  abode,  all  is  complete  silence :  even  the  horses,  as  if 
trained  to  the  scene,  hardly  move  their  heads.  When  he 
dismounts,  he  is  conducted  into  a  small  apartment,  where 
he  is  met  by  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  government. 
After  being  seated  there  for  some  minutes,  the  king  is  an- 
nounced to  be  upon  the  throne,  and  the  ambassador  pro- 

*  If  the  king  would  ipeak  to  a  person  at  a  distance,  he  commands  liim  to 
advance ;  hat  this  command  must  lie  repeated  several  times,  for  the  person 
stops  at  every  three  or  four  steps,  as  if  fearful  of  coming  too  near. 

'^  Their  names  and  duties  are  little  altered  since  the  period  of  Chardin 
and  Krmpfer,  who  have  both  given  minute  accounts  of  them. 
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ceeds  to  the  hall  of  audience.  That  splendid  room,  the 
floor  of  which  is  raised  about  dght  feet  from  the  ground,  is 
situated  in  a  garden,  intersected  by  regular  alleys  and 
fountains :  from  the  throne  to  the  entrance  of  the  gardens, 
the  princes,  ministers,  nobles,  courtiers,  and  royal  guards, 
are  ranged  in  their  respective  ranks ;  but  the  splendour  of 
these  officers,  who  are  robed  in  their  richest  habits,  is 
eclipsed  in  a  moment,  when  the  eye  glances  at  the  sovereign, 
whose  throne  and  dress  are  covered  with  the  most  precious 
jewels.  As  the  ambassador  advances  between  two  officers, 
whose  gold-enamelled  wands  are  the  badges  of  their  high 
stations,  he  is  twice  required  to  make  an  obeisance*.  When 
near  the  throne,  the  lord  of  requests  ^  pronounces  his  name, 
and  that  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  he  is  sent.  The  king 
says,  in  reply,  "  You  are  welcome  ;*"  and  the  foreign  mi- 
nister proceeds  to  take  his  seat  in  the  same  room,  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  king.  After  the  ceremony  of  deli- 
vering the  letter  or  credentials  is  past,  the  monarch  repeats 
that  he  is  welcome,  and  generally  enters  into  a  conversation 
calculated  to  make  his  visitor  feel  perfectly  at  his  ease', 
and  to  substitute  more  pleasing  impressions  for  those  which 
the  imposing  pomp  of  the  scene  had  inspired.     If  the  am* 

*  The  Persian  officers  made  a  very  low  bow  at  two  appointed  places, 
before  they  came  to  the  hall  in  which  the  king  was  seated.  I  took  off  my 
hat  at  each  of  these  places,  and  made  a  bow  to  his  majesty  when  I  entered 
the  hall. 

^  The  Yeshk&g&ssee-bashee. 

*  I  have  exactly  described  the  ceremonies  which  occurred,  on  my  first 
visit  to  Persia  in  1800.    After  I  had  been  seated  a  short  time,  the  king 

.  with  a  smile  said,  ^'  We  wiU  talk  of  business  hereafter ;  you  must  now 

I  satisfy  me,  Captain  Malcolm,  about  the  correctness  of  a  report  which  I  have 

'  heard,  but  cannot  believe.     Is  it  true  that  the  king  of  £ng]and  has  only 

;  one  wife  ?**    I  told  him  it  was  true,  and  that  no  Christian  prince  could 

•  have  more.     '^  But  he  has  mistresses,  then  ?**  he  said.    I  replied,  that  the 

king  of  England  was  remarkable  for  his  attention  to  virtue  and  morality, 

and  had  none.     He  laughed  heartily,  and  said  he  should  not  like  to  be  ft 

king  where  such  usages  prevailed.    This  sally  was  intended  to  place  me  at 

my  ease,  and  to  do  away  the  formality  of  a  visit  of  introduction. 

Vol.  II.  2  D 
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bassador  has  any  presents  to  offer,  they  are  received  without 
any  show  of  gratification  ;  the  most  extraordinary  works  dT 
art  must  not  appear  to  excite  surprise,  or  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  monarch,  when  they  are  publicly  presented. 
The  forms  of  his  condition  require  that  he  should  dispkt^ 
a  seeming  indifference  to  all  such  objects,  and  should  sup^ 
press  his  pleasure  or  wonder,  till  he  can  indulge  it  without 
witnesses.  ' 

/'As  there  are  no  wheel  carriages™  in  Persia,  the  kilig 
always  rides  °,  unless  prevented  by  indisposition ;  wben»  u  / 
forced  to  move,  he  is  carried  in  a  litter®  suspended  betwec^  * 
two  muleO  His  t^nts  and  portable  pavilions  are  very  nuig& 
nificent.  They  are  surrounded  with  a  high  tent- wall,  whidi 
encloses  both  the  outer  and  inner  apartments.  The  saait 
forms  and  usages  are  observed  when  he  is  in  the  field  sis  at 
the  capital ;  but  on  active  service  his  female  train  is  neeei^ 
sarily  greatly  reduced.  Nfidir  Shah  prohibited  the  <diidl 
of  his  army  from  encumbering  its  march  with  their  nn- 
merous  females  ' ;  and  he  himself  gave  an  example  of  mode* 
ration  which  has  been  more  praised  than  imitated. 

The  dress  of  the  Seffavean  kings  was  as  splendid  as  that 
of  the  present;  but  the  costume  is  much  changed.  It  k 
now  the  fashion  in  Persia  to  wear  the  beard  long,  and  the 
head  is  covered  with  a  cap  instead  of  a  turban.  The  upper 
part  of  the  garments  is  made  to  fit  the  body  very  close,  but 
the  lower  is  invariably  loose  4. 


^  I  made  the  king  a  present  of  a  handsome  cnrride,  with  whic^  he  w« 
at  the  moment  much  delighted.  • 

^  The  king  has  two  or  three  elephants ;  and  for  some  years  past  hM 
appeared  seated  upon  one  of  them,  when  attending  the  annual  raoes  at  tlis 
festival  of  Nou  R6ze. 

^  It  is  in  a  litter  of  this  kind,  called  Tekht-e-Revan,  and  upon  larga 
panniers,  called  Kuj&wul,  carried  by  camels,  that  the  ladies  who  attend  tlis 
king  when  he  takes  the  field  are  conveyed. 

Tf  According  to  a  MS  in  my  possession,  he  limited  his  chief  officers  to 
wife  when  in  the  field,  and  was  himself  content  with  two. 

^  The  Persians  are  much  disgusted  with  the  European  usage  of 
iDg  the  head,  and  of  wearing  the  lower  garments  tight. 
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To  no  part  of  the  royal  establishment  is  more  attention 
paid  than  to  the  horses.  They  are  placed  under  the  charge 
of  an  ofBcer  of  rank,  styled  Meer-a-Khoor,  or  **  the  lord  of 
the  stable/'  The  finest  colts  from  every  part  of  the  king* 
dom  are  sent  to  the  king ;  and  from  these  he  selects  what 
are  deemed  the  best,  for  his  own  riding.^  The  charger  en 
which  he  is  mounted  is  richly  caparisoned ;  and  a  number 
of  others,  with  gold-embossed  saddles  and  bits,  are  led 
before  him%  and,  when  he  is  travelling,  form  the  moftt 
magnificent  part  of  his  state.  The  king*s  stable  is  deemed 
one  of  the  most  sacred  of  sanctuaries  :  this  usage  continues 
in  force ;  during  the  present  reign,  a  nobleman '  of  the  first 
rank,  who  had  aspired  to  the  throne,  took  refuge  in  the 
royal  stable,  and  remained  there  till  he  obtained  his  pardon. 
The  military  tribes  have  always  regarded  this  sanctuary 
with  the  most  superstitious  reverence.  **  A  horse,"**  thq^ 
say,  ^*  will  never  bear  him  to  victory  by  whom  it  is  vio- 
lated*.•' 

The  kings  of  Persia  have  always  been  very  observant  of 
the  forms  of  religion.  They  say  their  prayers  at  the  ap» 
pointed  hours :  as  it  is  the  habit  of  Mahomedans  to  do  tMs 
in  public,  the  neglect  of  it  would  excite  notice ;  and  nothing 
would  tend  more  to  weaken  their  authority  than  a  belief 
that  they  were  irreligious.  They  sometimes  attend  divine 
worship  in  the  principal  mosque  of  the  capital ;  and,  like 
their  subjects,  pay  their  devotions,  whenever  they  have  an 


r  Every  officer  of  rank  in  Persia  has  one  or  more  led  horses. 

*  The  late  Sulinubi  Khan  Ki^ir,  who  was  first  cousin  to  the  reigning  king. 

*  In  one  Persian  MS.  all  the  misfortunes  of  NAdir  Meenea,  the  grandson 
of  Nidir  Shah,  are  attributed  to  his  having  vioUted  the  stable  by  putting  to 
death  a  person  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  The  same  writer  remarks, 
^'  The  monarch  or  chief  in  whose  stable  a  criminal  takes  refuge  must  feed 
him  as  long  as  he  stays  there ;  he  may  be  slain  the  moment  before  he  reachei 
it,  or  when  he  leaves  it ;  but  when  there,  a  slave  who  has  murdered  his 
master  cannot  be  touched.  The  place  of  safety  is  at  the  horse*s  head ;  and 
if  that  is  tied  up  in  the  open  air,  the  person  who  takes  refuge  is  to  toodi 
the  head-stall.*' 

2D  2 
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opportunity,  at  the  sepulchres  of  those  sainted  persons  who 
are  buried  within  their  dominions.  As  Sheahs,  they  pro- 
fess  great,  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Ali  and  his  sons  ; 
but  not  being  able  to  visit  their  tombs,  which  are  within  the 
Turkish  territories,  they  content  themselves  with  sending 
rich  presents  to  those  shrines.  It  is  also  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion to  be  buried  at  those  sacred  places.  The  body  of 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  the  late  king,  was  sent  to  Kerbelah, 
that  it  might  be  interred  near  the  dome  which  canopies  the 
renjains  of  the  sainted  Im&ms,  Hoossein  and  Hussun. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  the  Eed-e-Nou  R6ze,  or 
^'  the  feast  of  the  vernal  equinox,"  is  to  this  day  observed 
with  as  much  joy  and  festivity  as  by  the  ancient  Persians. 
This  single  institution  of  former  days  has  triumphed  over 
the  intolerant  bigotry  which  destroyed  the  religion  it  was 
grounded  on  ;  and  the  Mahomedans  of  Persia  have  choeen 
rather  to  be  upbraided  with  the  impious  observance  of  what 
their  enemies  term  a  usage  of  infidels  ^,  than  to  abolish  a 
feast  so  cherished  by  their  ancestors.  They  have  however 
discovered  another  reason  for  celebrating  this  day ;  it  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  elevation  of  Ali  to  the  caliphate.  There 
are  many  fabulous  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  feast  of 
Nou  Roze.  The  Guebres,  or  worshippers  of  fire,  who  were 
the  former  inhabitants  of  Persia,  computed  by  the  solar  and 
not  by  the  lunar  year:  theirs  was  divided  into  twelve 
months ;  and  every  day  of  the  month,  as  well  as  the  month 
itself,  was  named  after  one  of  their  angels.  The  ancient 
kings  used  to  dress  in  a  particular  robe  every  day.  Scarlet, 
richly  embroidered,  or  rather  woven  with  gold,  was  the  dress 
for  the  day  Hormuzd  %  the  Nou  Roze,  or  vernal  equinox. 
Many  reasons  are  stated,  to  show  why  this  day  is  kept  as  a 
festival.  God,  one  author  ^  says,  began  the  creation  upon 
it^  and  ordered  the  planets  to  move  in  their  various  orUts. 

"  The  Turks  continually  upbraid  the  Persians  with  their  observing  a 
feast  instituted  by  the  worshippers  of  fire* 
»  Persian  MS.  y  Persian  MS. 
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Another  affirms,  that  Jemsheed '  built  the  palace  of  Perse- 
polis,  and  entered  it  on  this  day,  which  he  ordered  in  future 
to  be  kept  as  a  joyous  feast.  Many  other  equally  fabulous 
accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  Uiis  festival ;  but  the  fact 
is,  it  is  the  opening  of  the  spring,  the  day  on  which  winter 
is  over,  and  the  season  of  gladness  commences.  It  is  the 
custom  for  the  king  to  march  out  of  his  capital  on  the  Nou 
Roze,  attended  by  his  ministers,  nobles,  and  as  many  of  his 
army  as  can  be  assembled.  The  ceremonies  of  the  day 
commence  with  a  review.;  and  then  the  tribute  and  presents 
of  all  the  rulers  and  governors  of  the  different  provinces 
are  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  which  is  placed  in  a  mag- 
nificent tent  pitched  for  the  purpose  in  an  open  plain.  The 
king  remains  in  camp  several  days,  which  are  passed  in  joy 
and  festivity.  Horse-races  *  are  among  the  amusements; 
and  the  monarch,  whose  favourite  horses  generally  win, 
gives  presents  to  the  fortunate  riders :  he  also  confers  dresses 
of  honour  on  all  the  chief  nobles  and  officers  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  who  give  similar  marks  of  their  regard  to  their  ser- 
vants and  dependants.  This  feast  is  kept  with  equal  demon- 
strations of  joy  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  continues 
nearly  a  week^ ;  but  the  first  day  is  the  most  important. 

*  According  to  another  acooont,  equally  fabulmis,  Jemsheed,  whose  name 
was  originally  «7t<m,  one  day  pitched  his  jewel-ornamented  throne  on  an 
eminence,  in  the  province  of  Aderbejan ;  and,  after  placing  the  crown  upon 
his  head,  sat  down  with  his  face  towards  the  rising  sun,  the  reflection  of 
which,  from  the  jewels  of  his  crown,  shed  a  lustre  that  dazzled  all  around, 
and  they  exclaimed  sheed,  lustre.  This  title  was  added  to  his  name ;  and 
the  day  was  kept  as  a  feast. 

*■  Horse-racing  has  always  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the 
^ngs  of  Persia;  and  there  are  annual  races,  not  only  at  the  capital,  but  in 
all  the  principal  cities.  The  distance  is  according  to  the  age  of  the  horses  ; 
but  it  is  seldom  less  than  seven  miles,  or  more  than  twenty-one.  The  ob- 
ject is  not  so  much  to  try  the  speed  as  the  strength  of  the  horses,  and  to 
discover  those  which  can  be  depended  on  for  long  and  rapid  marches.  They 
are  always  ridden  by  boys  between  twelve  and  fourteen.  Mares  never  run, 
nor  are  they  used  in  Persia  for  military  purposes,  except  by  the  Arab  tribes, 
who,  like  their  brethren  in  Arabia,  give  them  a  preference. 

^  The  exact  time  of  its  continuance  does  not  appear  fixed.  The  re- 
joicings sometimes  last  six  days,  at  others  only  three ;  and  those  who  have 
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On  this  aU  ranks  appear  in  their  newest  appard ;  thej 
presents  of  sweatmeats  ^  to  each  other ;  and  every  man 
bis  friend  on  the  auspicious  morning  of  the  Nou  Rose. 

The  Persian  kings  have  always  attached  great  importmnec 
to  the  privilege  of  having  a  band  of  musicians,  and  of  d]»> 
playing  particular  banners  at  their  festivals,  and  when  en- 
camped with  their  army.  One  of  the  standards  of  tlia 
ancient  monardis  was  the  apron  of  K&wd,  the  black  smithy 
who  rebelled  against  ZohAk,  and  placed  Feridoon  upon  tlia 
throne^.  Since  the  introduction  oi  Mahomedanisra  a  ▼&• 
riety  of  colours  or  flags  has  been  adopted,  which  have  ia 
gena:id  been  ornamented  with  symbols  allusive  to  the  deeds 
€i  the  prophet  or  his  descendants.  The  commonest  has 
been  a  representation  of  the  Zulfek&r,  or  two-edged  swocd 
of  Ali ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  attachment  of  the  Peraam 
to  this  sacred  banner,  their  sovereigns  have  for  many  centu- 
ries preserved,  as  the  peculiar  arms  *  of  the  country,  the 

neithor  money  nor  time  to  waste,  are  content  with  obsenring  the  fint  day, 
that  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

"  There  is  perhaps  no  ooantry  where  the  inhabitants  live  so  much  npoii 
sweetmeats  as  in  Persia.  The  finest  is  the  guzangabeen,  made  of  the  honey 
of  the  guz,  or  tamarisk  tree,  mixed  with  some  flour  and  sugar.  This  honey 
is  produced  by  an  insect  or  small  worm,  which  resembles  a  white  thread. 
It  lies  on  the  leaf  of  the  tree,  and  appears  inert.  During  forty  days  in  sum- 
mer the  insects  are  brushed  off  the  leaves  every  three  days,  and  they  alwsja 
collect  again  in  astonishing  numbers.  The  guzangabeen  is  chiefly  found  ia 
Irak.  I  received  the  above  description  of  it  from  an  English  gentleman, 
who  saw  the  insect  on  the  tree  when  travelling  through  that  province. 

*  Vol.  I.  page  13. 

*  The  causes  which  led  to  the  sign  of  Sol  in  Leo  becoming  tha  arms  «£ 
Persia  cannot  be  distinctly  traced ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  oae 
of  this  symbol  is  not  of  very  great  antiquity.  We  meet  with  it  upon  the 
coins  of  one  of  the  Seljookian  princes  of  Iconium  ;  and  when  this  £uBily 
had  been  destroyed  by  Hulakoo,  the  grandson  of  Chenghiz,  that  prince,  or 
his  successors,  perhaps  adopted  this  emblem  as  a  trophy  of  their  conquest ; 
whence  it  has  remained  ever  since  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  royai 
insignia.  A  learned  friend,  who  has  a  valuable  collection  of  oriental  ooibs, 
and  whose  information  and  opinion  have  enabled  me  to  make  this  con- 
jecture, believes  that  the  emblematical  representation  of  Sol  in  Leo  was  fim 
adopted  by  Oheat-ood-deen  Kai  Khoosroo-ben-Kaikobad,  who  began  to 
reign  A.  H.  634,  A,  D.  1836,  and  died  A.  H.  642,  A.  D.  1244 ;  and  due 
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sign  or  figure  of  Sol  in  the  constellation  of  Leo :  and  this 
device,  a  lionl^uchant  and  the  sun  rising  at  his  back,  has 
not  only  been  sculptured  upon  their  palaces'  and  em- 
broidered upon  their  banners  ',  but  has  been  converted  into 
an  Order  ^,  which,  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver  medals, 
has  been  given  to  such  as  have  distinguished  themselves 
against  the  enemies  of  their  country  K 

The  nature  of  absolute  power  requires  that  it  should  be 
supported  by  a  continual  revival  of  the  impression  of  its 
high  and  almost  sacred  character.  Many  of  the  usages  of 
Persia  are  calculated  to  produce  this  effect :  every  thing 
connected  with  the  royal  name  or  authority  is  treated  with 
a  respect  increased  by  the  form  which  attends  it.  If  the 
king  sends  an  honorary  dress,  the  person  for  whom  it  is  in* 
tended  must  proceed  several  miles  to  meet  it,  and  clothe 
himself  in  his  robes  dT  favour,  with  every  mark  of  gratitude 
and  submission  ^.     If  a  firmaun,  or  mandate,  is  written  by 

emblem,  lie  addi,  U  fapposed  to  have  referenoe  either  to  lus  own  horofoope, 
or  to  that  of  his  queen,  who  was  a  prinoen  of  (Georgia. 

'  Hanway  states,  VoL  I.  p.  199,  that  over  the  gate  which  forms  the  en« 
trance  of  the  palace  built  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Oreat,  at  Ashr&ff,  in  Mazen« 
deran,  are  ^^  the  arms  of  Persia,  being  a  lion,  and  sun  rising  behind  it." 

*  The  emblem  of  the  lion  and  Sun  is  upon  all  the  banners  given  to  the 
regular  corps  of  infantry  lately  formed.  They  are  presented  to  the  regi« 
menu  with  great  ceremony.  A  moollah,  or  priest,  attends,  and  implores  the 
divine  blessing  on  them. 

^  This  order,  with  additional  decorations,  has  been  lately  conferred  upon 
eeveral  ministers  and  representatives  of  European  governments  in  alliance 
with  Persia. 

^  The  medak  which  have  been  struck  with  this  symbol  upon  them,  have 
been  chiefly  given  to  the  Persian  officers  and  men  of  the  regular  corps  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  with  the  Russians.  An  English 
officer  who  served  with  these  troops  informs  me,  that  those  on  whom  these 
medals  have  been  conferred  are  very  proud  of  the  distinction,  and  that  all 
are  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  them. 

^  The  princes  of  the  royal  fiunily  are  not  exempted  from  paying  this  mark 
of  respect.  There  is  in  general  a  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  provincial  capi« 
tab  celled  KheUt-posh,  which  means  *'  putting  on  the  honorary  dress ;"  to 
which  the  governor,  or  other  officer,  who  receives  it,  must  proceed  to  be  in- 
vested with  it.  The  KheUt-posh,  near  Shiraz,  is  four  miles  from  it  on  the 
Tff^fiT^  road. 
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the  monarch  to  one  of  the  officers  of  government,  this  also  is 

met  at  a  distance  by  the  person  it  is  addressed  to ;  who, 

after  raising  it  to  his  head,  gives  it  to  his  secretary  to  read, 

and  all  stand  in  respectful  silence  till  the  perusal  is  finished. 

If  a  minister  has  occasion  to  mention  the  king,  it  is  not  un* 

usual,  after  inserting  all  his  titles,  to  leave  a  blank,  and  to 

write  the  royal  name  at  the  top  of  the  letter,  lest  it  should 

be  degraded  by  having  even  a  word  above  it.     A  short  time 

ago  a  picture  of  the  reigning  monarch  was  sent  to  the  ruler 

of  Scind.     It  was  enclosed  in  a  case,  and  nailed  down  on  a 

litter  carried  by  two  mules :  but,  though  invisible,  it  was 

deemed  entitled  to  the  respectful  homage  of  his  subjects  in 

the  countries  it  passed  through.     On  its  approach  to  Abu- 

aheher,  the  governor,  with  all  his  troops  and  attendants,  went 

a  stage  to  pay  his  obeisance  ^     When  it  came  near,  they 

dismounted  from  their  horses,  and  walked  forward  to  meet  it 

on  foot :  the  governor  kissed  the  conveyance,  in  token  of  his 

devotion  to  that  which  it  contained,  and  accompanied  it  to 

Abusheher,  where  it  was  welcomed  with  salutes  ;  and  the 

inhabitants  were  commanded  to  show  every  demonstraticm 

of  joy  "  upon  this  happy  occasion.     There  can  be  no  doubt 

that  this  whole  ceremony  was  conducted  in  exact  conformity 

to  orders  from  the  court ;  for  so  great  is  the  attention  to 

minute  forms  in  all  points  connected  with  the  king  or  his 

family,  that  it  is  usual,  when  an  officer  is  sent  on  any  public 

service,  for  some  pcj^son  in  authority  to  direct,  by  letter  ", 


*  This  occurred  in  January,  1810.  Major  C.  Pasley,  who  was  then  resid- 
xng  at  Abusheher,  in  a  high  public  station,  was  requested  to  aid  at  this  cere- 
mony, but  declined  the  invitation. 

"*  The  trowsers  and  shifts  of  the  females  were  exhibited  on  almost  every 
house  at  Abusheher,  as  a  sign  of  their  joy.  This  extraordinary  custom  pre- 
vaihi  among  all  the  Arab  tribes  settled  in  Persia. 

°  The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  letter  from  the  vizier,  Mahomed 
Nubbee  Khan,  at  Shiraz,  to  his  brother,  JafBer  Khan,  Governor  of  Abushe- 
her, conveying  instructions  for  his  reception  and  treatment  of  the  noblemui 
who  was  appointed  mehmander,  or  '^entertainer,**  to  the  mission  under  mr 
charge  : —  ^*  My 
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the  exact  ceremonies  and  attentions  with  which  he  is  to  be 
received  and  treated. 

The  mode  of  introducing  a  foreign  minister  at  Court  has 
been  described.  The  forms  observed  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  viceroys  of  provinces  and  governors  of  cities,  before  he 
reaches  the  capital,  are  deemed  equally  important.  The 
manner  of  meeting  him  before  he  enters  a  town,  and  of  his 
reception  at  the  houses  he  visits,  are  subjects  of  the  most 
minute  arrangement*.  The  rank  and  number  of  the  persons 
sent  to  welcome  him,  the  distance  they  go,  and  the  time  at 
which  they  dismount,  mark  the  d^ree  of  respect  and  con- 
sideration he  is  held  in :  and  at  his  first  interviews  with 
princes  of  the  blood  or  nobles  of  high  rank,  the  inclination 
of  the  head,  the  rising  from  the  seat,  the  advancing  to  the 
edge  of  the  carpet,  to  the  door,  or  even  beyond  it,  and  the 
place  where  he  is  to  be  seated,  are  always  settled  by  previous 
agreement.  Ceremonies  of  this  kind  have  every  where  some 
importance ;  but  they  are  most  attended  to  by  a  people  who, 
like  the  Persians,  have  no  correct  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  distant  nations,  and  whose  impressions  are 
chiefly  formed  from  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  their  re- 
presentatives. If  an  aml^ssador  assumes  great  state,  his 
nation  is  considered  to  be  wealthy  and  powerful :  if  he  exacts 
attention,  and  resents  neglect,  his  monarch  is  believed  to  be 


(( 


My  dear  brother ! — Hoosaein  Khan  Kajir,  who  is  appointed  mehmander 
to  General  Malcohn,  is  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank  and  family :  he  will  keep 
you  informed  of  his  progress.  When  he  arrives  at  Dalkhee,  fifty  miles  from 
Bushire,  he  will  send  on  this  letter;  and  write  to  you  on  the  subject  of  his 
waiting  upon  the  General.  The  day  he  comes  to  camp  you  will  proceed  to 
meet  him,  attended  by  all  the  garrison  of  Bushire,  as  far  as  the  date  trees  on 
the  borders  of  the  Desert :  you  will  accompany  him  to  General  Malcolm's 
tent ;  and  when  he  leaves  it,  you  will  proceed  with  him  to  his  own  tent, 
which  must  be  pitched,  as  the  General  desires,  on  the  right  or  left  of  his  en- 
campment. If  Hoossein  Khan  Kajir  arrive  in  the  morning,  you  will  stay 
and  breakfast  with  him  ;  if  in  the  evening,  you  will  dine  with  him.  Your 
future  attentions  to  him  will  be  regulated  by  your  politeness  and  good  sense ; 
and  you  will  always  consider  him  as  a  noble  guest,  who  should  be  entertained 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  to  the  distinguished  situation  of  meh- 
mander to  General  Malcolm.'* 
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lofty  and  independent,  and  worthy  of  that  friendship  whicdi 
he  disdains  to  court  by  any  sacrifice  of  dignity  or  honour  ( 
while  a  contrary  proc^ing  is  certain  to  lead  to  opposite 
ooncluMons.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  a  Persian  nobleman 
or  minister  pass  a  eulogium  on  the  extraordinary  knowledge, 
firmness,  and  spirit,  of  an  ambassador  of  his  own  country, 
or  of  a  foreign  state ;  and  when  you  expect  to  be  told  of 
some  remarkable  negotiation  or  treaty  that  he  conducted, 
you  are  informed  that  his  great  knowledge  was  displayed  ii| 
not  being  overreached  in  some  point  of  form,  and  that  hif 
firmness  withstood  every  efibrt  to  make  him  contented  wid| 
one  shade  of  attention  less  than  his  due.  The  conduct  of 
Uidividuals  on  these  occasions  is  deemed  connected,  not  only 
with  their  own  fame,  but  that  of  their  country  ;  and  the 
best  Persian  historians  have  recorded,  with  honour,  the 
names  d  the  ambassadors  who  have  been  most  alive  to  whal 
their  station  demanded  on  these  essential  points  of  etiquette* 
We  may  complain  of  aU  this,  and  deem  it  at  variance  with 
sound  reason,  which  considers  the  substance  more  than  the 
form,  and  is  better  pleased  with  manly  simplicity  than  vaia 
pomp  and  display ;  but  it  would  be  as  rational  to  expect  that 
the  Persians  should  understand  the  beauties  of  our  kmguagt 
on  first  hearing  it,  as  that  they  should  appreciate,  at  the  firrt 
stages  of  our  intercourse  with  them,  thp  superior  value  of 
our  customs.  Besides,  in  a  community  where  every  thing 
is  personal  ®,  high  rank,  to  support  itself,  must  always  assume 
an  imposmg  attitude.  The  natives  of  the  east  term  the 
magnificence  which  surrounds  their  kings  and  chief  mien 
"  the  cbthing  of  the  state  p." — *«  You  may  speak  to  the  ears 
of  others,"  was  the  reply  of  a  very  sensible  Persian  to  a 
European  gentleman,  who  asked  him  some  question  on  this 

"  When  I  have  tpoken  to  sensible  Persians  on  the  difference  between  tkeir 
goremment  and  institutions  and  those  of  En^^and,  I  have  always  reoeiwd 
the  same  answer:  Kdr-^shoomA  bd  Mkmut  utt;  kAr-e-md  M  ««/;  L  «. 
*^  With  you,  every  thing  is  by  science,  or  systematic ;  with  as,  every  diinff  it 
personal." 

^  LebAs^-dowlut. 
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subject ;  ^^  but  if  you  desire  to  be  understood  by  my  coun-? 
trymen,  you  must  address  their  eyes.^ 

The  princes,  nobles,  ministers,  and  high  public  officers 
imitate  the  king  in  many  of  their  usages.  All  the  respect 
they  pay  to  him,  they  exact  from  their  inferiors :  each  in  his 
rank  has  a  petty  court,  with  forms  regulated  in  nearly  the 
same  manner,  and  by  officers  bearing  the  same  names,  as 
those  who  attend  the  monarch.  Every  chief,  or  officer  of 
elevated  station,  has  Mb  baram,  his  secretaries,  his  officers  of 
ceremonies,  his  master  of  horse,  and  sometimes  his  poet  and 
jester ;  and  in  his  house  there  is  as  strict  an  attention  to 
punctilio  as  in  the  palace  of  the  sovereign.  Senable  of  their 
precarious  condition,  these  persons  appear  alike  de^rous  of 
obtaining  money  and  of  spending  it.  They  seem  eager  to 
crowd  into  their  hour  of  good  fortune  all  the  enjoyments  they 
can.  They  lavish  their  wealth  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  the  same  rank  do  in  other  countries:  women,  horses, 
rich  arms,  and  dress,  are  the  principal  objects  of  their  desire* 
Their  splendid  apartments  are  ornamented  with  rich  carpets, 
and  are  generally  so  situated  as  to  be  perfumed  by  flowor 
gardens,  and  refreshed  by  fountains.  One  of  their  pleasures 
is  to  sit  in  these  enjoying  their  caSee  and  tobacco,  and  feast- 
ing their  Ariends.  The  ministers  breakfast  and  dine  almost 
every  day  in  a  large  party.  Their  meab  are  always  abun- 
dant, and  sometimes  sumptuous ;  and  they  often  invite  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  condition  to  partake  of  them^i. 

The  higher  ranks  are  in  general  educated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  and  they  are  carefully 

4  I  have  dined  with  the  Prime  Minister  when  nobles  of  the  highest  rank, 
inferior  meenas,  or  derks,  merchants,  mendicant  poets,  and  astrologers, 
have  been  of  the  party.  When  Captain  Stewart,  Secretary  to  the  British 
Mission  in  1810,  was  sitting  with  the  present  minister,  Uajee  Mahomed 
Hoossein  Khan,  in  hit  tent,  a  poor  old  countryman  brought  three  combs  for 
sale.  The  Hajee  examined  them,  and  was  settling  the  price  as  breakfast  was 
served  up :  he  left  off  making  the  bargain  ;  but,  with  that  condescending 
affability  for  which  he  is  celebrated,  desired  the  peasant  to  sit  down  and  take 
his  breakfast,  which  he  did  at  the  ume/urth  (or  cloth  oa  which  the  diihei 
are  placed)  with  the  minister. 
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instructed  in  all  that  belongs  to  exterior  manner  and  deport- 
ment. Nothing  can  exceed  their  politeness  ;  and  in  their 
social  hours,  when  formality  is  banished,  their  conversation 
is  delightful.  It  is  enlivened  by  anecdotes ;  and  their  stories 
and  observations  are  improved  by  quotations  of  beautiful 
passages  from  their  best  poets,  with  whose  works  almost  every 
Persian  of  intelligence  is  acquainted. 

The  chiefs  of  the  military  tribes  may  be  termed  the  here, 
ditary  nobility.  The  monarch,  by  his  influence  or  direct 
power,  may  alter  the  succession,  and  place  an  uncle  in  the 
situation  of  a  nephew,  and  sometimes  a  younger  brother  in 
that  of  an  elder ;  but  the  leader  of  the  tribe  must  be  of  the 
family  of  their  chiefs.  The  title  of  khan  is  conferred  on  such 
persons  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  son  bom  to  a  noble  of  high 
rank  is  often  honoured  with  this  title  when  his  birth  is  an- 
nounced at  court.  The  younger  sons  or  nephews  of  a  chief 
seldom  receive  it  till  they  are  enrolled  in  the  king's  guards, 
or  have  performed  some  service.  This  class  are  most  tena- 
cious of  their  descent ;  and  the  succession  is  regulated  by  the 
rank  and  birth  of  the  mother.  The  son  of  a  military  khan 
by  a  concubine  is  never  placed  on  a  footing  with  his  legiti* 
mate  offspring :  if  parental  fondness  attempted  to  do  so,  it 
would  be  resented  by  the  relations  of  his  legitimate  wives, 
and  would  outrage  the  feelings  of  his  tribe '^.  The  manners 
of  this  class,  even  when  softened  by  long  residence  at  court, 
always  retain  a  good  deal  of  haughtiness.  They  are  (with 
some  remarkable  exceptions)  not  so  polished  and  well  edu- 
cated as  the  civil  officers ;  and  much  of  their  time  is  devoted 
to  martial  exercises  and  field  sports. 


'  In  1810,  when  I  visited  Mebrab  Khan,  the  chief  of  a  small  branch  of  tlie 
Affsh&r,  at  his  family  residence,  two  of  his  sons,  very  richly  dressed,  were  in- 
troduced :  the  eldest  was  between  eight  and  nine.  When  we  were  seated, 
a  fine  boy,  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  in  plain  clothes,  seated  himself  at  a 
distance,  below  the  other  boys.  I  asked  the  khan  who  he  was  ? — ^^  He  is 
my  son,"  said  he,  ^'  and  he  is  a  fine  lad ;  but  his  mother  was  only  a  jeweller's 
daughter,  to  whom  I  was  not  regularly  married.  The  other  boya  are  de- 
Bceuded  from  a  high-born  mother,  and  consequently  are  my  heirs.'* 
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The  ministers  of  state  and  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
departments  of  government   generally  bear   the  name  of 
meerza.     This  term,  which  is  a  compound  of  two  words, 
signifies  the  son  of  an  ameer,  or  lord  ;  but  at  present,  when 
prefixed  to  a  name",  it  does  not  denote  high  birth*     It  may 
be  translated  civilian^  as  the  habits  it  implies  are  altogether 
of  a  civil  nature :  all  who  assume  it  are  understood  to  have 
been  well  brought  up,  and  devote  themselves  to  those  duties 
which  require  educations    They  should  be  able  to  read  and 
write  well,  to  keep  accounts,  and  be  thoroughly  versed  in  all 
the  rules  and  forms  of  epistolary  correspondence,  which  are 
considered  by  men  of  rank  no  less  essential  than  the  cere- 
monies with  regard  to  their  personal  intercourse.     Meerzas 
are  in  general  citizens,  though  sometimes  they  belong  to 
warlike  tribes.     The  fact  is,  every  person  who  has  received 
the  slightest  education,  and  who,  for  any  reason,  prefers  civil 
occupations  to  military,  becomes  a  meerza,  and  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  employments  usually  given  to  persons  of  this 
description.    These  employments  are  very  numerous :  every 
officer  in  the  army,  every  magistrate  of  a  village,  has  his 
meerza.     This  class  may  be  said  to  fill  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  offices  in  the  government :  they  are  usually  distin- 
guished by  wearing  a  kullumd&n  (or  small  case  containing 
pens  and  ink)  in  their  girdle ;  and,  however  wealthy,  they 
seldom  dress  with  splendour,  or  assume  the  state  and  equi- 
page of  the  chiefs  of  tribes.     Their  manners,  from  their 
occupation,  are  mild  and  polite;   and   some  of  them  are 
highly  polished  and  accomplished.    Generally  speaking,  they 
are  careful  not  to  ofiend  the  arrogance  of  the  rustic  tribes, 
by  adopting  their  habits.     They  rarely  follow  the  sports  of 

*  Meerza  is  derived  from  meer^  or  ameer,  ^^  lord,*'  and  »a,  a  form  of  zada, 
'*  son."  When  it  follows  the  name,  instead  of  being  prefixed,  meerza  always 
denotes  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal. 

'  A  meerza  may  be  called  a  man  of  business.  Some  of  this  class  are  men 
of  learning,  which  is  certainly  not  required  to  qualify  them  for  their  oocupa* 
tions.  Learning  and  science,  which  always  imply  a  knowledge  of  Arabic,  are 
deemed  more  necessary  and  appropriate  accomplishments  for  the  moollahs,  or 
higher  dasses  of  priesthood. 


/ 
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the  field,  or  practise  martial  exercises ;  and  they  hardly  ever 
pretend  to  military  skill :  but  their  modesty  does  not  prevent 
their  being  treated  with  slight,  if  not  contempt,  by  haughty 
nobles,  their  relation  to  whom  is  not  unlike  that  in  which  tlus 
clerks  stood  to  the  knights  and  barons  under  the  feudal 
Hystem.  The  monarch  often  raises  them  to  the  dignity  of 
khan:  but  they  are  looked  upon  as  a  mere  court  nobility; 
and  the  lowest  chieftain  of  a  clan  considers  himself  superist 
in  real  rank  to  the  most  favoured  meerza. 

The  priesthood  have  few  distinct  usages.     Their  occu- 
pation enjoins  plainness  of  dress,  and  forbids  the  vanity  and 
display  to  which  their  countrymen  are  so  much  attached. 
They  are  almost  all  Syuds,  which  marks  their  claim  to  i 
descent  from  the  prophet.     The  lower  ranks  are  seldom  ad 
respectable  as  the  higher ;  and  the  order  is  degraded  by  t 
crowd  of  persons,  who  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  Syuds,  assuflM 
the  name  of  Hajee,  (which  denotes  *<a  pilgrim  to  Meoca,^) 
and  that  of  Moollah,  or  <*  learned  man  ;^  and  beg,  or  rather 
demand  alms,  on  the  strength  of  their  holy  character.  Thes^ 
persons,  who  are  remarkable  for  their  low  cunning  and  im- 
pudence, may  be  said  to  live  upon  the  charity  of  the  rest  of 
the  community,  by  whom  they  are  feared  and  despised.     In 
every  tale  of  roguery  we  meet  with  a  Moollah,  Syud,  or 
Hajee.     One  Persian  writer  relates,  that  a  man  purchased  a 
fine  bunch  of  grapes  of  a  person  who  was  sitting  behind  a 
small  window.     After  he  had  paid  his  money,  he  took  hold 
of  the  ends  of  the  bunch,  but,  in  pulling  it  through  the 
lattice,  every  grape  fell  on  the  inside,  and  he  had  nothing 
but  the  bare  stalk.     '*  Oh  Syud  !  O  Moollah  !  O  Hajee !  '* 
he  exclaimed.     The  man  within  opened  the  door,  and  said, 
"%You  know  me  then,  friend  ?"** — ^^  I  never  saw  you  before," 
said  the  person ;  **  but  I  was  convinced  no  one  who  had  not 
a  right  to  all  these  sacred*  titles  could  ever  have  played  me 
such  a  trick."     Like  anecdotes  are  repeated  in  every  com- 
pany ;  and  this  proves,  that  though  many  of  the  priesthood 
are  respected  for  their  personal  merit,  they  do  not,  as  a  body, 
enjoy  the  same  consideration  as  in  some  other  Mahomedaa 
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nations.  But  the  respect  which  is  denied  to  the  order  col- 
lectively, is  granted  to  individuals.  The  estimation  in  which 
the  principal  Mooshtiheds,  or  high  priests,  are  held  has 
been  before  noticed.  The  most  powerful,  as  well  as  the 
weakest  Persian  monarchs  have  sought  to  conciliate  them. 
We  read,  in  the  History  of  Abbas  the  Great,  of  a  person 
complaining  to  Moollah  Ahmed,  the  Moosht&hed  of  Ardebil^ 
that  the  king  had  taken  his  sister  by  force  into  his  haram. 
The  holy  man  gave  him  the  following  note:  ** Brother 
Abbas,  restore  the  bearer's  sister.**  The  king  commanded 
her  to  be  instantly  given  up ;  and,  showing  the  note  to  his 
courtiers,  said,  **  Let  this  be  put  into  my  shroud :  for,  on 
the  day  of  judgment,  having  been  called  brother  by  Moollah 
Ahmed  will  avtdl  me  more  than  all  the  actions  of  my  life.*^ 
The  most  cruel  among  the  successors  of  Abbas  were  only 
merciful  at  the  solicitation  of  their  chief  priests.  Aga  Ma- 
homed Khan  allowed  them  to  approach  him  when  no  others 
dared  ;  and  they  sometimes  pleaded  with  success  for  those 
whom  he  had  doomed  to  destruction.  The  reigning  monarch 
has  shown  them  even  greater  attention  ;  and  as  long  as  they 
abstain  from  meddling  in  political  affairs,  and  disregard 
worldly  honours  and  wealth  \  they  will  in  all  probability  pre- 
serve the  influence  they  have  established. 

There  are  a  number  of  persons  who  pursue  their  studies 
till  they  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  Moollah,  and  to  all  the 
honours  of  a  Persian  college^  without  classing  themselves 


"  Their  avoidiiig  interconne  with  persons  high  in  station,  and  being  slow 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  foreigners,  does  not  always  arise  from  Uie 
bigotry  it  is  nsually  imputed  to.  Understanding  that  8haikh-ool-IslAm,  the 
chief  judge  of  the  court  of  SherrAh,  at  Shiras,  had  weak  sight,  and  wished  for 
a  pair  of  spectacles,  I  made  him  a  present  of  a  pair  handsomely  mounted ; 
hut  they  were  returned,  with  a  request  for  one  of  less  value  Some  time 
afterwards  I  met  him,  and  he  said  to  me,  ^^  You  must  have  been  surprised  at 
Biy  g^^ing  you  so  much  trouble  about  a  trifle ;  and,  I  fear,  you  thought  I 
showed  an  unnecessary  affectation  of  humility  about  the  spectacles ;  but,  in 
my  situation,  every  trifle  is  of  importance ;  and  I  must  not  give  the  slightest 
grounds  for  a  suspicion  of  my  being  actuated  by  the  cupidity  so  common  among 
my  coontrymen.  It  is  this  thai  hat  prerented  my  cultivating  your  acqoaiat- 
anoe  so  much  as  I  deaired." 
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with  the  priesthood.  These  follow  various  occupation^ 
Some  devote  themselves  to  study ;  and  to  the  most  eminent 
of  those  who  follow  literary  pursuits  a  very  liigh  rank  ipi 
society  is  assigned.  An  author,  who  has  acquired  fan^e  33  a 
historian^  an  astronomier,  or  a  poet,  is  respected  byall^  fmd 
has  a  place  of  distinction  in  every  company  in  which  he  mixes.^ 
Every  prince  and  noble  desires  to  be  considered  a  patron  of 
genius ;  and  this  feeling  secures  to  men  of  learning  a  vcry^ 
fair  share  in  the  enjoyments  of  their  fellow  cpuntryinen. 
They  are  not  only  esteemed  as  authors,  but  as  agreeable 
companions.  Their  reading  furnishes  them  with  anecdotes^' 
which  amuse  and  instruct ;  and  some  of  them  are  alike  le- 
markable  for  the  excellence  of  their  writings,  and  the  sprint* 
liness  of  their  conversation.  Even  the  common  pretenders 
in  this  class,  who  are  very  numerous^  are  in  general  men  iq^ 
good  manners  and  ready  wit. 

A  very  slight  knowledge  of  astronomy  is  sufficient  to  allow 
a  student  to  profess  the  occult  science  of  judicial  astrolocj. 
If  he  can  take  an  altitude  with  an  astrolabe,  knows  tlie  namea 
of  the  planets,  and  their  different  mansions,  with  a  few  tecb* 
nical  phrases,  and  understands  the  astrological  almanacks 
which  are  annually  published,  he  deems  himself  entitled  to 
offer  his  services  to  all  who  wish  to  consult  h'yn  ;  that  is,  to 
every  person  in  Persia  who  has  the  means  of  rewarding  his 
skill.  Nothing  is  done  by  a  man  of  any  consequence  or -7 
property,  without  reference  to  the  stars^  If  any  measure  is 
to  be  adopted,  if  a  voyage  or  journey  is  to  be  commenced^  if 
a  new  dress*  is  to  be  put  on,  the  lucky  or  unlucky  moment 
must  be  discovered,  and  the  almanack  and  astrologer  arc 
consulted.  A  person  wishing  to  set  out  on  a  journey  will 
not  allow  a  lucky  day  to  escape,  even  though  he  is  not  ready 
to  start.     He  leaves  his  own  house  at  the  propitious  mo- 

^  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  prime  minister,  Uajee  Ibrahim,  consulUnsa 
Persian  about  the  fortunate  moment  for  putting  on  a  new  dress.  Seeing  nt 
smile,  he  said,  *■*•  Do  not  think,  Captain  Malcohn,  I  am  such  a  fuol  as  to  pnt 
faith  in  all  this  nonsense  ;  but  I  must  not  make  my  family  unhayi|>y  by  ie» 
fusing  to  comply  with  forms  which  some  of  them  deem  of  consequence." 
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ment,  and  remains,  till  be  can  proceed,  in  some  incommo- 
dious lodging;  satisfied  that,  by  quitting  bis  borne,  be  bas 
secured  all  tbe  benefit  wbicb  tbe  influence  of  good  stars  can 
afford  bim. 

•;  In  1806^,  wben  a  Perman  ambassador  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  India,  be  was  informed  by  bis  astrologer  of  a  most 
fortunate  conjunction  of  tbe  stars,  wbicb,  if  missed,  was  not 
likely  to  occur  again  for  some  montbs.  He  determined,  tbat 
tbough  be  could  not  embark,  as  tbe  sbip  was  not  ready,  to 
move  from  bis  bouse  at  Abusbeb^,  to  bis  tents,  wbicb  were 
pitcbed  at  a  village  five  miles  off.  It  was  discovered,  bow- 
ever,  by  tbe  astronomer,  that  be  could  neither  pass  through 
tbe  door  of  bis  own  dwelling,  nor  the  gate  of  the  fort,  as  an 
invisible,  but  baneful  constellation ',  was  exactly  opposite, 
and  shed  dangerous  influence  in  tbat  direction.  To  remedy 
this,  a  large  aperture  was  made  in  tbe  wall  of  bis  bouse ;  but 
that  opened  into  bis  neighbour's ;  and  four  or  five  more 
walls  were  to  be  cut  through  before  tbe  ambassador  and  bis 
friends  including  tbe  principal  men  who  were  to  accompany 
bim)  could  reach  tbe  street.  They  then  went  to  tbe  beach, 
where  it  was  intended  to  take  a  boat,  and  proceed  two  miles 
by  sea,  in  order  that  their  backs  might  be  turned  on  tbe 
dreaded  constellation ;  but  tbe  sea  was  rough,  and  the  party 
Jiesitated  about  encountering  a  real  danger  to  avoid  an  ima- 
ginary one.  In  this  dilemma,  the  governor  was  solicited  to  let 
a  part  of  tbe  wall  of  tbe  town  be  thrown  down,  that  a  mission, 
on  wbicb  so  much  depended,  might  not  be  exposed  to  misfor- 
tune. Tbe  request,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  was 
complied  with,  and  the  cavalcade  marched  over  the  breach 
to  their  tents.  The  astrologer  rode  near  tbe  ambassador, 
that  be  might  continually  remind  bim  to  keep  his  bead  in 

y  I  write  from  the  MS.  Journal  of  Mr.  Jukes,  who  was  on  the  spot,  and 
fen  eye-witness  of  all  that  is  stated. 

'  The  Persians  call  thia  invisible  constellation  Sukix  Yeldoz.  It  consists 
of  a  duster  of  eight  stars. 

Vol.  IL  2  E 
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one  portion  ;  by  his  aid,  he  reached  his  tents  without  any , 
occurrence  to  disturb  the  good  fortune  which  was  augured 
to  result  from  his  having  left  his  home  at  the  propitious  mo- 
0)ent.  The  ambassador's  conduct,  while  it  satisfied  his  own 
mind,  met,  no  doubt,  with  the  highest  approbation  of  the 
court,  and  it  gave  confidence  to  his  attendants  * ;  for  the 
Persians,  /rom  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  put  fiuth  in  this  V 
delusive  sdence^^  Many,  however,  of  those  whose  occupy* 
tion  is  to  observe  the  aspect  of  the  stars,  and  to  calculate 
nativities,  are  by  no  means  the  dupes  of  their  own  knowledge* 
Their  object  is  gain  ;  and  they  make  their  art  subservient  to 
it.  They  flatter  the  ruling  passion  of  those  who  consult 
them ;  and  if  apparently  compelled  to  foretell  a  misfortune, 
it  is  often  with  no  other  view  than  to  point  out  how  it  may 
be  averted  ^. 


*  Almost  all  tbe  Persians  in  my  camp  were  satisfied  that  the  mccen  er 
^^ailure  of  my  mission  in  1800,  would  depend,  in  no  slight  degree,  upon  mf 
;  entering  Teheran  at  a  fortunate  moment.  One  of  my  Persian  secretariet, 
who  had  consulted  an  astrologer,  rode  near  me,  as  I  approached  the  gateway, 
with  a  watch  in  his  hand  ;  and  as  I  did  not  refuse  to  gratify  him,  by  vaawin^ 
quicker  or  slower  as  he  wished,  my  horse  slept  over  the  threshold  at  the  rigkt 
instant.  This  gave  great  joy  to  all  the  Persians  who  were  friendly  to  thi 
mission,  as  they  anticipated  more  success  from  my  attention  to  thia  triiW, 
than  from  all  the  other  efforts  I  could  make. 

^  On  my  return  from  Teheran  in  1800, 1  fell  into  company  with  an  Mtv»» 
loger,  who  insisted  upon  taking  my  horoscope,  and  foretelling  my  dettiay. 
After  the  usual  forms  and  calculations,  he  told  me,  that  on  my  voyage  to 
India,  I  should  meet  with  a  violent  storm ;  and,  after  escaping  it,  should  be 
made  a  prisoner.  I  observed,  it  was  fortunate  I  had  no  belief  in  his  skiO  ; 
otherwise  I  should  be  unhappy  in  looking  forward  to  misfortunes,  horn 
which  I  concluded  there  was  no  escape.  There  I  was  mistaken,  be  said  | 
and,  to  satisfy  me  of  the  manner  in  which  misfortune  was  to  be  averted,  he 
would  tell  me  a  story.  *'*'  M'hen  Jesus  was  sitting  at  the  gate  of  Jerusakp, 
he  saw  a  wood-cutter  pass  out  of  the  city,  caroUing  as  he  went  along.  ^  How 
ignorant  man  is  of  his  destiny  I  *  said  the  son  of  Mary  to  his  disdplet. 
^  That  poor  fellow,  who  appears  now  so  happy,  will  to-day  pensh  in  the 
wood.*  When  evening  came,  however,  the  man  returned,  singing  louder 
than  before.  The  disciples  looked  at  each  other,  and  at  their  master.  Jenity 
reading  their  thoughts,  said,  ^  O  ye  of  little  faith  !  you  doubt  my  knowledge  S 
but  know,  that  the  man  whom  you  see,  carried  only  one  small  loaf  of  bmd 
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The  poets  in  Persia  are  still  greater  flatterers  than  the 
astrologers :  but  their  occupation  is  less  profitable.  A  few 
fortunate  votaries  of  the  muses  enjoy  the  smiles  of  fortune : 
but  the  great  majority  of  poets  I^re,  as  in  other  countries, 
is  poor ;  and,  from  their  numbers,  it  is  impossible  they 
should  be  otherwise.  Every  person  who  has  received  a  mo- 
derate education  may,  if  he  prefers  a  life  of  idleness  to  one  of 
industry,  assume  the  name  of  a  poet ;  and  the  merest  rhymer 
receives  some  additional  respect  from  that  honoured  appella- 
tion. While  some  favoured  poets  are  chanting  the  wonder- 
ful deeds  of  the  king,  or  of  the  principal  chiefs ;  or  compos- 
ing dewans,  or  ^*  collections  of  odes,*"  on  the  mystical  subject 
of  divine  love ;  others  are  contented  with  panegyriaung  the 
virtues,  wisdom,  bravery,  and  discernment,  of  all  who  bestow 
their  bounty  upon  them,  or  allow  them  to  partake  of  the 
good  things  on  their  table.  They  also  make  epigrams  to 
amuse  their  patrons ;  and  are  alike  ready  to  recite  their  own 
verses,  or  to  quote  the  finest  passages  of  their  national  poetry. 
The  facility  with  which  a  certain  degree  of  education  is  ob- 
tained at  the  colleges  in  the  principal  cities,  and  the  indul- 
gence to  which  their  usages  invite,  produce  a  swarm  of 
students,  who  pass  their  useless  lives  in  indolence  and  poverty. 
Isfahan  in  particular  abounds  with  these  literary  mendicants : 
and  it  is  chiefly  from  the  scholars  educated  at  its  colleges^ 
and  those  at  Shiraz,  that  the  kingdom  is  inundated  with 
vagrant  poets,  who  lie  in  wait,  not  only  for  the  high  officers 
and  wealthy  men  of  their  native  country,  but  for  all  strangers 
whose  rank  or  appearance  afibrd  them  the  slightest  prospect 

for  his  dinner  ;  and  when  entreated  by  a  penon  in  distreM  to  relieve  him, 
he  gave  him  half  his  loaf.  Ood  was  pleased  with  this  act,  and  saved  his  life. 
But  go,  and  examine  his  bundle  of  wood,  and  you  will  find  there  the  very 
snake  which  was  appointed  to  cause  his  death.*  They  went,  and  saw  the 
•nake  as  Jesus  had  told  them.  You  see,"  said  the  astrologer,  ^^  how  it  i»  pos- 
sible to  avert  the  decrees  of  the  stars."  I  could  not  refute  that  trifling  r#- 
ward  to  his  ingenuity,  which  I  had  been  prepared  to  deny  to  his  pretended 
skill. 

8£2 
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of  a  return  for  their  venal  lays.  A  professed  ignorance  of 
their  language,  or  the  expression  of  dislike  for  their  produc- 
tionsy  is  no  defence  against  their  importunity  and  assurance. 
f^K  poet,  who  came  fifty  miles  from  Shiraz,  to  welcome  me 
with  a  complimentary  ode,  beautifully  written  upon  onu^- 
mented  paper,  was  told  that  the  person  he  had  so  praised  • 
'could  hardly  comprehend  his  lines,  and  had  no  taste  fbr  such 
compositions.  '^I  must  tell  him  a  story,  then,"*'  said  he, 
*'  which  will  shew  him  how  unnecessary  the  knowledge  and 
taste  he  wants  is  to  the  fulfilment  of  my  object. — Some  years 
ago,  when  the  Affghans  had  posseission  of  Persia,  a  rude 
chief  of  that  nation  was  governor  of  Sliiraz.  A  poet  com- 
posed a  panegyric  upon  his  wisdom,  valour,  and  virtues. 
As  he  was  taking  it  to  the  palace  he  met  a  friend  at  the  outer 
gate,  who  inquired  where  he  was  going.  He  told  him  his 
purpose.  His  friend  asked  if  he  was  insane  to  offer  an  ode 
to  a  barbarian,  who  hardly  understood  a  word  of  Persian. 
'  All  that  you  say  may  be  true,^  said  he ;  <  but  I  am  starving^ 
and  have  no  means  of  livelihood  but  making  verses.  So  I 
must  proceed.'  He  went,  and  stood  before  the  governor 
with  the  ode  in  his  hand.  *  Who  is  that  fellow  ? '  exclaimed 
the  Affghan  ;  *  and  what  is  tliat  paper  which  he  holds  ? ' — 
^  I  am  a  poet,'  replied  the  man ;  ^  and  the  paper  contains  some 
poetry.' — *  What  is  the  use  of  poetry?'  said  the  chief. — 

*  To  render  great  men,  like  you,  immortal,'  he  replied, 
making  a  very  profound  bow. — *  Let  us  hear  some  of  it.* 
The  poet  began  to  read  his  composition  aloud ;  but  he  had 
not  finished  the  second  stanza,  when  he  was  interrupted. 

*  Enough  !  •  exclmmed  the  governor.  *  I  understand  it  all. 
Give  the  poor  man  some  money ;  that  is  what  he  wants.* 
The  poet  received  his  present,  and  retired,  quite  delighted. 
He  met  his  friend  at  the  door,  who  accosted  him  again. 

*  You  are,  no  doubt,  now  convinced  of  the  folly  of  carrying 
odes  to  a  man  who  does  not  understand  a  word  of  them.' — 
^  Not  understand  ! '  he  replied ;  ^  you  are  quite  mistaken. 
He  has,  beyond  all  men  1  ever  met,  the  quickest  i^ipreben* 
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sion  of  a  poet's  meaning.'*  ^    This  story  produced,  in  part, 
i  the  effect  which  the  poet  had  expected  from  his  ode ;  but 
'  what  he  received  had  the  common  effect  of  exciting)  instead 
;  of  allaying  cupidity ;  an(}  the  witty  rhymer  made  several  in- 
genious, but  unsuccessful. efforts  to  obtain  more., 
.   The  art  of  printing  is  unknown  in  Persia;  beautiful  writ- 
ing, therefore,  is  considered  a  high  accomplishment.     It  is 
.  carefully  taught  in  the  schools^  and  those  who  excel  in  it  are 
almost  classed  with  literary  m^n.     They  are  employed  to 
copy  books;  and  some  have  attained  to  such  eminence  in  this 
art,  that  a  few  lines  by  one  of  these  celebrated  penmen  are 
often  sold  for  a  considerable  sum  ^. 

The  merchants  are  all  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  some 
of  them  are  men  of  learning.  Their  better  acquaintance 
with  foreign  countries  renders  them  free  from  prejudice ;  and 
their  manners,  though  not  so  highly  polished  as  those  of  the 
principal  nobility  and  courtiers,  are  in  general  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  those  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  The  so- 
ciety of  merchants  of  information  and  education  is  courted 
by  the  first  nobles  and  the  highest  officers  of  the  government, 
but  the  former,  in  general,  avoid  any  political  connexions : 
and  this  rule  is  recommended  by  the  almost  invariable  ruin  of 
all  who  forsake  the  path  of  profit  to  pursue  that  of  ambition. 
The  principal  merchants  carry  on  all  their  mercantile  cor- 
respondence in  cipher,  and  every  person  has  a  different  one. 
For  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  regular  posts,  their 
letters  must  be  trusted  to  couriers,  whom  a  small  sum  would 
bribe  to  betray  their  secrets  to  commercial  rivals ;  and  it  is 
of  gi^eat  consequence  that  they  should  have  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  political  changes,  about  which  they  would  fear  to 
write  openly.  The  authenticity  of  a  merchants  letters,  as 
of  his  bills,  depends  entirely  upon  the  seal.  It  is  not  usual 
to  sign  either ;  and  they  are  not  often  written  in  the  hand  of 

"  I  have  known  seven  pounds  given  for  four  lines  written  by  Derveish 
Mujeed,  a  celebrated  penman,  who  has  been  dead  some  timej  and  whose 

of  writing  are  now  aoaNO. 
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the  person  who  sends  them  ;  so  that  it  is  the  seal  which  is 
of  importance :  engraven  upon  it  is  the  name  and  title,  if  he 
has  one,  of  the  person  it  belongs  to,  and  the  date  when  it 
was  cut.  The  occupation  of  seal-cutter  is  one  of  much  trust 
and  some  danger :  he  keeps  a  register  of  every  seal  he  makes, 
and  if  one  is  stolen  or  lost  by  the  party  to  whom  he  sold  it, 
his  life  would  answer  for  the  crime  of  making  another  ex- 
actly the  same.  The  person  to  whom  the  seal  belongs,  if  in 
business,  is  obliged  to  take  the  most  respectable  witnesses  of 
the  occurrence,  and  to  write  to  his  correspondents,  declaring 
all  accounts  and  deeds  with  his  former  seal  null  from  the  day 
upon  which  it  was  lost. 

Among  the  lower  classes  of  the  citizens  there  is  not  mudi 
perceptible  difference  of  manner.  That  which  exists  aris^ 
from  the  nature  of  their  respective  occupations,  and  from  the 
partial  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Almost  all  the  tradesmen, 
and  many  of  the  mechanics,  have  received  some  education. 
There  are  schools^  in  every  town  and  city,  in  which  the  ru- 
diments of  Persian  and  Arabic  are  taught.  The  child  who 
attends  one  of  them,  after  learning  the  alphabet,  is  made,  as 
a  religious  duty,  to  read  the  Koran,  in  Arabic ;  which  he 
usually  does  without  understanding  a  word  of  it.  He  is 
next  taught  to  read  some  fables  in  Persian,  and  to  write  a 
legible  hand :  here  his  education  commonly  ends ;  and  un- 
less he  is  led  by  inclination  to  study,  or  his  occupation 
requires  that  he  should  practise  what  he  has  learnt,  his  les- 
sons are  soon  forgotten.  But  this  education*  slight  and 
superficial  as  it  may  seem,  has  the  effect  of  changing  the 
habits,  and  of  introducing  a  degree  of  refinement  among 
those  who  receive  it,  unknown  to  their  ruder  countrymen. 

'  The  scbools  have  been  described  by  Chardin,  and  other  travellers.  They 
are  so  reasonable  as  to  admit  of  the  poorest  tradesman  sending  his  chiMren  to 
them  ;  but  are  often  under  the  management  of  ignorant  pedants.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  government  like  that  of  Persia  should  ever  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  its  subjects,  though  that  is  evidently  the  root 
which  all  improvement  most  spring. 
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The  Persians  of  aU  conditions  are  fond  of  society.    Their 
table  is  in  general  well  furnished;  as  the  extraordinary 
cheapness  of  proTisions  of  every  kind,  and  the  great  plenty 
of  fruit,  enable  even  the  lowest  order  of  citizens  to  live  well. 
The  h(^  is  the  only  animal  they  are  positively  forbidden  to 
eat*.    They  are  also,  as  Mahomedans,  prohibited  from  tast 
ing  wine :  but  this  rule  is  often  broken ;  and  as,  to  use  their 
own  phrase,  <<  there  is  as  much  sin  in  a  glass  as  in  a  flagon,^ 
they  usually,  when  they  drink^  indulge  to  excess.     Indeed » 
they  are  so  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  sole  pleasure  of 
this  forbidden  liquor  lies  in  its  intoxicating  efiPects,  that  no- 
thing but  constant  observation  can  satisfy  them  that  Chris* 
tians  are  not  all  drunkards.     *^  It  is,'^  they  often  remark, 
when  speaking  to  one,  **  a  privilege  of  your  religion  to  be  so, 
and  therefore  neither  attended  with  shame  nor  disgrace.^  An 
English  naval  officer  had  come  on  shore  at  Abusheher,  and 
mounted  a  spirited  horse  to  take  a  ride.    The  awkwardness 
of  the  rider,  who  was  nearly  falling  at  every  bound  the  ani- 
mal took,  amused  a  great  number  of  spectators.    Next  day 
a  Persian,  who  supplied  the  vessel  with  fruit  and  vegetables, 
came  off,  and  seeing  the  officer,  said  to  him,  <^  I  have  saved 
your  reputation ;  not  a  man  who  laughed  at  you  yesterday 
has  the  least  suspicion  that  you  are  a  bad  horseman.^' — 
'*  How  have  you  managed  that  P*^  said  the  gentlmnan.     **  I 
told  them,**  he  replied,  "  that  you,  like  every  Englishman, 
ride  admirably,  as  becomes  a  nation  of  soldiers,  but  that  you 
were  very  drunk,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  your  not  keep- 
ing your  seat  so  firmly  as  you  otherwise  would  have  done.^ 
If  told  that,  though  we  are  permitted  to  use  wine,  excess  is 
considered  as  degrading,  and  often,  when  it  incapacitates  for 
duty,  as  criminal,  they  listen  with  a  smile  of  incredulity; 
for  they  bdieve  it  imposeible  that  men,  who  are  not  withhdd 
by  religion,  can  deny  themselves  what  they  are  led  by  the 
restraint  imposed  upon  them  to  deem  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  all  enjoyments. 

*  There  ire  Mveral  dOner  tneats,  iiidi  m  tlie  hare,  ftc  wbicb  are  deemefl 
improper  to  be  eaten. 
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The  Persians  wear  hardly  any  under-linen;  amoi^  the 
lower  classes  the  clothes  they  once  put  on  are  sekbm  takcD< 
off  till  worn  out.  Nothing  could  preserve  the  health  of  a 
people^  with  such  habits,  but  the  ablutions  enjoined  by  tbeir 
religion,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  hummumsy  or  hot^ 
baths,  whidi  are  to  be  found  in  erery  city,  town,  and  village^ 
Some  of  these  buildings  are  very  splendid;  and  they  ate 
abnost  always  clean,  and  well  supplied  with  fresh  water*  A 
few  pieces  of  the  smallest  copper  coin  of  the  country  enable 
the  poorest  traveller,  or  labourer,  to  indulge  in  this  delight* 
fill  luxury.  . ' 

.  The  lower  classes  are  entertained  by  the  same  exhibitiaos 
as  the  higher.  Illuminations,  fire-works,  wrestlers,  jugglen, 
buffoons,  puppet-shows,  muacians,  and  dancing-boys,  amuae 
all  ranks  at  public  feasts :  while  riding  on  horselNM^,  Tiait^ 
ing,  walking  in  gardens,  and  sitting  in  groups  at  tbeir 
houses,  or  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  to  listen  to  a  tale  or 
poem,  are  the  usual  occupations  of  their  idle  hours.  Dancing* 
girls  were  once  numerous ;  and  the  first  Persian  poets  have 
celebrated  the  beauty  of  their  persons  and  the  melody  of 
their  voices.  They  formed  a  part  of  the  amusement  at  every 
entertainment  till  the  reigning  family  ascended  the  throne; 
but  at  present  tiiey  are  not  allowed  at  court,  and  are  seldom 
seen,  except  in  provinces  at  a  distance  from  the  capital ;  in 
Kurdistan  and  Khorassan. 

Nothing  is  of  more  consequence,  as  connected  with  the 
character  of  a  people,  than  the  laws  and  customs  which  re* 
gulate  the  relative  situation  and  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  On 
it,  perhaps  beyond  all  other  causes,  depends  the  moral  stale 
of  a  country,  and  its  progress  in  general  improvement. 
Many  nations,  who  have  allowed  their  women  to  be  publicly 
seen,  have  still  remained  in  a  barbarous  state';  but  in  no 
instance  have  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  where  it  was  the 

* 

'  Among  the  wanderiug  tribes  the  females  are  unveiled.  The  lower  Jif»» 
homedans  in  India  do  not  veil ;  and  the  late  Captain  Grant,  who  trmrdM 
throogfa  Mekran  in  1809,  states,  that  it  Is  not  the  custom  In  that  oountryfiir 
the  women  to  veiL 
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custom  to  immure  them,  and  to  deny  them  the  benefit  of 
education,  ever  attained  a  forward  rank  in  civilisied  life. 
The  influence  of  women,  where  they  hold  their  just  station 
in  society,  is  not  more  calculated  to  aoften  the  rough  man- 
ners and  to  subdue  the  angry- passions  of  man,  than  to  sti« 
mulate  him  to  generous,  brave,  and  noble  actions.  The 
admiration  of  highly  cultivBted  females  is  more  rarely  given 
to  personal  beauty,  than  to  valour,  virtue,  and  talents ;  and 
the  hope  of  obtaining  it  constitutes  one  of  the  purest  and 
highest  motives  to  good  and  great  actions.  The  religion  oi 
Mahomed  sanctions,  if  it  does  not  inculcate,  usages  which 
keep  the  female  sex  in  a  subservient  state.  The  followers  of 
this  faith,  therefore,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  strangers  to 
this  refined  but  powerful  motive  of  human  action.  In 
Persia  the  lower  classes  deem  females  important  in  propor- 
tion as  th^  are  useful  in  domestic  Kfe :  the  higher  consider 
them  as  bom  for  their  sensual  gratification.  Women  have, 
in  fact,  no  assigned  place,  but  arc  what  their  husbands,  or 
rather  lords,  may  choose  to  make  them.  A  favorite,  by 
the  power  of  her  mental  or  personal  charms,  may  establish 
an  influence  over  her  domestic  tyrant ;  or  a  woman  may  ob- 
tain pecuKar  respect  on  account  of  her  superior  birth,  and 
the  consequent  dread  her  husband  entertains  of  her  relations. 
Other  ties  may  produce  still  more  remarkable  efiects :  and 
habit  and  aflection  may  lead  a  son  to  maintain  an  attention 
or  obedience  to  his  mother,  that  gives  her  an  importance 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  haram.  But  these  rare  instances, 
though  they  shew  that  there  may  sometimes  be  women  of 
superior  knowledge  and  character,  cannot  counteract  the 
evil  consequences  which  their  exclusion  from  society  has 
upon  the  mantiers  and  morals  of  men. 
.'^he  Persians,  like  all  Mahomedans,  consider  themselves 
^titled  to  an  unlimited  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
haram :  and  though  restrained  by  religion  from  marrying 
more  than  four  wives,  they  conceive  themselves  at  liberty  to 
increase  the  number  of  f<^iQdi^|p  thor  fiyfoify  to  any  extent 
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that  suits  their  ioclination  or  their  convenience.  The  priest- 
hood  are  expected  to  be  the  most  moderate  in  their  use  of, 
this  indulgence :  and  we  may  judge  of  their  habits,  firom, 
the  remark  of  a  very  grave  historian  ',  who,  after  an  animated 
eulogium  on  the  character  of  a  priest  of  high  reputatioQf 
concludes  by  saying,  "  the  continence  of  this  virtuous  man 
was  so  extraordinary,  that  it  is  affirmed,  that  during  his  life 
he  never  had  intercourse  with  any  other  females  than  his  four 
legitimate  wives  !  i  '0 

The  Persians  are  entitled,  by  law  and  usage,  to  take  fe- 
males, not  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  kindred,  in  three 
different  ways:  by  marriage,  by  purchase,  and  by  hire^ 
Their  marriages  are  made  according  to  prescribed  formi. 
The  female  is  betrothed  ^  by  the  parents :  she  may,  how« 
ever,  refuse  her  consent  when  the  priest  comes  to  require  it ; 
and  the  marriage  cannot  proceed  if  she  continues  averse  to 
it :  but  this  rarely  happens,  as  the  parties  never  see  one  an* 
other  before  they  are  united,  and  seldom  hear  any  reports  of 
each  other  but  what  are  favourable.  A  woman  has  this  ^imj 
many  other  rights  according  to  the  Mahomedan  law :  but  a 
being,  who  is  first  immured  by  her  parents,  and  afterwards 
by  her  husband,  and  whose  name  it  is  almost  a  crime  to 
pronounce,  can  practically  have  little  protection  from  these 
useless  privileges.  The  nuptial  ceremony  must  take  place 
before  two  or  more  witnesses  *.  The  contract  is  r^ulariy 
made  out  by  an  officer  of  the  law,  who  attends.  It  is  then 
attested  and  given  to  the  female,  who  preserves  it  with  great 

«  Sherrif-ood-daen,  anthor  of  '^  The  History  of  Kftrdistan.** 
**  Persons,  both  male  and  female,  are  often  betrothed  in  infancy.  If  this 
18  done  by  their  parents,  the  marriage  must  be  confirmed  when  they  attain 
the  age  of  puberty :  but  if  by  any  other  than  parents,  the  most  respectable 
Mahomedan  doetors  maintain  it  is  null,  if  either  both,  or  one  of  the  parties 
desire  that  it  should  be  cancelled. — Commentary  on  Matwmedan  Law^  r^L 
i.  page  102.  103. 

'  There  must  be  two  male  witnesses,  or  one  man  and  two  women.  ThcM 
must  be  freemen,  sane,  aduh,  and  Mahomedans.— CVmifiientory  on  Mahom9- 
ion  Lawy  toL  i.  pa|[e  7^ 
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care,  for  it  is  also  her  title  to  her  dower  *,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  her  provision  in  the  event  of  her  husband's 
death,  and  her  sole  dependance^  if  she  is  divorced.  Mar- 
riages in  Persia,  as  in  aJl  eastern  countries,  are  very  expen- 
sive. It  is  not  unusual  for  a  man  to  waste  the  means  he  has 
spent  his  life  in  acquiring  on  bis  wedding  day.  The  display 
made  on  this  occasion  is  thought  a  point  affecting  personal 
reputation,  and  every  one  endeavours  to  surpass  his  equals 
with  a  ruinous  spirit  of  emulation. 

A  Per^an  may  purchase  as  many  female  slaves  as  he  likes : 
and  their  condition  is  no  way  altered  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  live  in  his  family.  The  sweeper  of  his  house,  and  the 
partner  of  his  bed,  are  alike  exposed  to  be  sold  again  if  they 
have  been  purchased :  but  this  right  is  seldom  exercised,  it 
being  at  variance  with  the  jealous  sense  of  honour  felt  by 
almost  all  Mahomedans  with  regard  to  females  with  whom 
they  have  cohabited. 

^  There  U  no  point  deemed  of  more  oonseqnenoe  by  the  Mahomedan  law 
than  the  dower.  The  meet  learned  doctors,  however,  hare  disagreed  widely 
OD  its  interpretation.  A  marriage,  some  hold,  is  valid,  even  though  there  is 
no  dower ;  but  in  such  cases,  as  also  where  an  excessive  one  has  been  agreed 
npon,  the  law  may  interpose  and  settle  it  upon  just  and  rational  principles. 
The  lowest  dower  that  can  be  legally  given  is  ten  dirhems,  or  between  four 
and  five  shillings.— CemmMilory  <m  Mah&med&n  Law^  voL  L  page  192. 

'  The  right  of  the  female  to  this  settlement  is  guarded,  not  only  by  law 
and  usage,  but  by  the  protection  of  her  male  relations,  who  are  in  general 
the  witnesses.  It  is  made  payable  from  the  property  of  the  husband ;  and 
If  he  has  none,  the  wife's  portion  is  aecnred  npon  whatever  he  may  hereafter 
possess.  The  dower  is  made  over  to  the  female,  or  her  assigns,  before  the 
eonsummation  of  the  marriage.  It  becomes  her  entire  right :  and  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  mother  to  give  a  favorite  son  her  dower ;  which,  when  vested 
with  her  authority,  he  can  compel  his  father  to  pay.  The  law  on  dower 
eonstitutea,  as  was  no  doabt  intended,  a  considerable  chedL  upon  the  men  of 
every  Mahomadan  nation ;  and  it  is  one  of  which  the  women  of  Persia  are 
very  jealous.  A  woman,  according  to  the  Mahomedan  law,  may  exonerate 
her  husband  from  any  part,  or  even  from  the  whole,  of  the  dower.  There 
are,  however,  rarely  instances  of  the  whole  being  restored,  though  the  wife 
tometimea  gives  up  a  part  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  husband  or  his 
friends. 
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The  marriage  by  contract,  and  for  a  limited  period,  ii 
peculiar  to  the  Persians.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  custom 
in  Arabia  when  Mahomed  first  introduced  his  reh'gion  thef^ : 
but  though  he  tolerated  it,  Omar  abolished  it  as  a  spades  di 
legal  [Prostitution,  inconsistent  with  good  morals :  the  Turks, 
therefore,  and  other  Soonees  who  respect  the  decrees  of  tbia 
caliph,  hold  it  in  abhorrence.  The  parties  agree  to  Kve 
together  for  a  fixed-  time,  which  varies  from  a  few  days  to 
ninety-nine  years.  The  sum  agreed  upon  as  the  lady's  hire 
is  mentioned  in  the  contract,  which  is  made  out  by  tbecHdiee, 
or  a  mooUah,  and  regularly  witnessed.  The  man  may  dii* 
solve  the  contract  when  he  chooses  ;  but  the  female  baa  a 
right,  from  the  hour  when  the  deed  is  signed,  to  the  whole  som 
agreed  to  be  paid  to  her.  If  the  parties  are  willing,  the  deed 
is  renewed  when  it  expires.  This  contract  conveys  no  ri^ts 
to  the  female  beyond  the  sum  specified  as  her  hire.  Under 
no  circumstances  is  she  deemed  entitled  to  share  hi  the  pro- 
perty left  by  the  person  she  is  contracted  to.  This  engage- 
ment usually  takes  place  between  persons  of  very  uneqoal 
condition.  The  woman  is  generally  of  a  very  inferior  family ; 
and  her  state  can  only  be  termed  one  of  legal  concubinage  ■. 

A  man  can  divorce  his  wife  at  pleasure  :  but  there  is  an 
expense  and  scandal  attending  it,  which  renders  it  very  un- 
frequent.  It  may  be  said  never  to  occur  but  among  the 
lower  classes :  a  man  of  rank  would  consider  himself  dis- 
graced by  what  would  expose  a  woman,  who  had  been  his 
wife,  to  be  seen  by  others.  The  forms  of  divorce  among  the 
Sheahs  differ  in  some  trifling  points  from  those  of  the  Soonees. 
Divorces  are  never  on  account  of  adultery,  as  that  crime,  if 
proved,  subjects  a  woman  who  has  been  legally  married  to 
death.  The  general  causes  are  complaints  of  badness  of 
temper,  or  extravagance,  on  the  part  of  the  husbands ;  and 

"*  The  law  provides  for  the  support  of  children  horn  in  this  state  of  legal 
ooncuhinage ;  and  a  woman  is  prohibited,  after  parting  from  the  person  dbe 
was  contracted  to,  from  forming  a  new  engagement  till  a  period  has  rlapmd 
sufficient  to  secure  a  man  against  being  burdened  with  spurious  offspxiiig. 
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of  neglect  I  or  cruel  usage,  on  that  of  their  wives.  If  the 
husband  sues  for  a  divorce,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  his  wife^s 
dower  ;  but  if  she  sues  for  it,  her  claim  is  cancelled.  Hence 
it  is  not  unfrequent  among  the  lower  orders,  when  a  man 
desires  to  be  rid  of  his  partner,  to  use  her  so  ill,  that  she  is 
forced  to  institute  a  suit  for  separation;  which,  if  granted, 
abrogates  all  her  claims  upon  her  husband. 
.  Some  peculiar  usages  of  the  different  cities  have  been  no- 
ticed, particularly  the  right  of  insurrection,  claimed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cazveen,  when  driven  to  it  by  oppression  ". 
The  division  of  the  diief  cities  into  wards,  with  the  names 
of  Hyderee  and  Neftmuttee,  which  one  author  ®  has  ascribed 
to  Shall  Abbas  the  Great,  still  exists,  and  continues  to  ex- 
cite as  much  animoaty  as  formerly.  There  is  at  all  times 
a  jealousy  between  these  parties ;  but  during  the  last  three 
days  of  the  Mohurrum  they  attack  each  otbec  with  vio- 
lence. The  object  they  contend  for  appears  to  be  merely  the 
honour  of  triumpli.  If  a  mosque  is  decorated  by  one  party, 
the  other,  if  they  can,  drive  them  from  it,  and  dest|X)y  their 
flags  or  ornaments.  If  they  force  their  opponents  from  their 
houses,  they  do  not  enter  or  plunder  tHein,  but  make  a  mark 
on  each  door  with  a  hatchet,  as  a  token  of  victory.  These 
frays  are  often  very  serious,  and  many  Uves  are  lost  ^ ;  but 
no  effort  is  made  to  abolish  a  usage  whidi  divides  those 
whose  union  might  make  them  formidable  to  government. 

.    -  Vol.  L  pag»  443. 

*  Banwap^  toL  ii.  p.  104.— -Hanway  terms  these  parties  Peleak  and  Fe* 
leak,  names  now  unknown.  LangUs,  in  his  edition  of  Chardin,  vol  ii.  p. 
S21,  oondudet  that  these  opposite  sects  derive  their  name  from  Shaikh  13  y. 
der,  the  aaoestor  of  the  Seffarean  family,  and  from  NeAmatollah,  the  name 
assumed  by  th«  adherents  of  the  dynasty  of  the  White  Sheep,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  sect  of  Hyderee,  or  adherents  of  Ismael  Soofee. 

^  I  find  ft  stated  in  a  Persian  MS.  which  gives  a  particular  account  of 
several  of  these  frays,  that  a  kind  of  account-current  is  kept  of  the  men  of 
the  different  parties  killed.  The  ward,  the  inhabitants  of  whidi  have  slain 
tile  greatest  number,  are  fined  the  price  of  blood  fbr  the  balance,  whatever 
It  may  be ;  and  the  tom  oc^eeted  is  divided  among  the  widows  and  childiea 
of  thedeeeaied. 
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/The  dress  of  the  Persians  has  been  often  described,  hj 
ancient  and  modem  travellers.  That  of  the  men  has  changed 
materially  within  the  last  century.  The  turban  is  now  vtonk 
by  none  but  the  Arabian  inhabitants.  The  Persians  wear  a 
long  cap  covered  with  Iambus  wool,  the  appearance  of  which 
is  sometimes  improved  by  being  encircled  with  a  Cashmere 
shawl  "1.  The  inhabitants  of  the  principal  towns  are  fond  of 
dressing  richly.  Their  upper  garments  are  made  of  chintz, 
silk,  or  cloth,  and  are  often  trimmed  with  gold  or  silver  lace: 
they  also  wear  brocade :  and  in  winter  their  clothes  are  lined 
with  furs,  of  which  they  import  a  great  variety.  It  is  noT 
customary  for  any  person,  except  the  king,  to  wear  jewels : 
but  nothing  can  exceed  his  profusion  of  these  ornaments ; 
and  his  subjects  seem  peculiarly  proud  of  this  magnificengg» ' 
They  assert,  that  when  the  monarch  is  dressed  in  his  most 
splendid  robes,  and  seated  in  the  sun,  the  eye  cannot  gaflt 
on  the  dazzling  brilliancy  '• 

The  slaves  are  not  numerous,  and  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  any  peculiar  habits  or  usages,  further  than  that  they  art 
generally  more  trusted  and  favoured  by  their  superiors.  Th« 
name  of  slave  may  be  said  to  imply  confidence  on  one  part 
and  attachment  on  the  other.  They  are  mostly  Georgians 
or  Africans ;  and,  being  obtained  or  purchased  when  young, 
are  usually  brought  up  in  the  Mahomedan  religion.  Thdr 
master,  who  takes  the  merit  of  their  conversion,  appropriates 
the  females  to  his  own  haram,  or  to  the  service  of  his  wives : 
and,  when  the  males  are  of  a  proper  age,  he  marries  them 
to  a  female  slave  in  the  family,  or  to  a  free  woman.  Their 
children  are  brought  up  in  the  house,  and  have  a  rank  only 

4  This  custom  was  very  general ;  bat  a  late  mandate  has  prohibited  ahawli 
being  worn  round  the  head,  except  by  persons  who  Lave  a  special  pririkgi 
from  the  king  to  do  so.  This  order  was  given  with  a  view  to  encourage  the 
Persian  manufactories,  and  to  lessen  the  importation  of  Cashmere  shawls, 

'  Perhaps  no  prince  possesses  jewels  of  equal  value  with  the  King  of  Penis. 
The  finest  of  these  were  plundered  by  N&dir  Shah  from  the  monarGhs  oC 
Delhi. 
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below  relations.  In  almost  every  family  of  consequence, 
the  person  most  trusted  is  a  hou8e>bom  slave ;  and  instances 
of  their  betraying  their  charge,  or  abusing  the  confidence 
placed  in  them,  are  very  rare. 

These  observations  apply  peculiarly  to  the  inhabitants  of 
cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Many  of  the  customs  of  the 
wandering  tribes  are  different,  and  merit  a  distinct  notice. 
Their  chiefs  during  peace  usually  reside  at  court,  or  at  pro- 
vincial capitals ;  and  leave  their  followers,  whom  they  occa- 
sionally visit,  to  be  governed  by  the  elders  of  the  different 
branches  and  families.  The  number  united  into  one  body 
is  regulated  by  the  means  pf  subsistence.  They  in  general 
change  their  residence  with  the  season,  and  may  be  said, 
throughout  the  year,  to  enjoy  a  fine  climate.  They  pitch 
their  dark  tents  on  the  finest  of  the  plains  over  which  they 
have  a  right  of  pasture;  and  the  encampment  is  usually 
on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  or  stream.  It  is  commonly  in  a 
square ;  and  the  abode  of  the  principal  elder  is  only  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  lowest  man  in  the  tribe  by  its 
size.  All  are  of  the  same  coarse  materials,  and  in  the  same 
shape.  The  horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  are  turned  loose,  to 
feed  around  the  encampment.  While  the  young  men,  if 
not  hunting,  are  generally  seen  sitting  in  circles,  smoking, 
or  indulging  in  repose,  the  women  are  busily  occupied  with 
their  domestic  duties,  or  aiding  aged  men  and  boys  in  tend- 
ing the  flocks.  These  tribes,  unless  very  strong,  are  wont 
to  pitch  their  tents  near  mountains,  that  their  flocks  and 
families  may  be  within  reach  of  a  place  of  security  on  the 
occurrence  of  danger.  Along  the  base  of  the  hills  which 
divide  Kurdistan  from  Aderbejan  and  Irak,  every  valley  is 
occupied,  during  the  luring  and  summer,  by  the  camps  of 
these  wanderers'. 


*  Small  encampmenta  of  gypsies  are  frequently  met  with  in  Persia,  parti- 
onlarly  in  Aderbejan.  The  habits  and  occqpations  of  the  families  we  saw  in 
that  country  appeared  very  similar  to  those  of  the  yagrant  tribes  in  Englaadt 
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'  The  men  of  some  of  the  rudest  tribes  are  accused  by  tbe 
other  natives  of  paying  hardly  any  attention  to  the  fortusef 
religion,  or  to  its  prescriptions  concerning  fiood ;  send  thete 
is  no  doubt  that  the  accusation  is  in  some  degree  just.  The^ 
op^ly  eat  the  flesh  of  the  hare  \  which  is  classed  by  Mabo->' 
medan  divines  among  meats,  not  indeed  legally  prohibited^ 
but  deemed  abominable ;  and  there  is  reason  to  bdiei^,  thalf 
many  of  them  are  not  detored  by  the  Koran  fr6m  feafliting^^ 
when  they  have  an  opportunity,  upon  swihe'ff  flerfii  A 
Kurd  of  some  respectability  said  to  an  English  gentleiBai^' 
that  he  thought  the  tribe  he  belonged  to  resembled' Ekivoi' 
peans  more  than  Mahomedans.  He  was  asked  how?-^^- 
**  Why,^'  said  he,  ^*  we  eat  hog^s  flesh,  keep  no  fastB,  audi 
say  no  prayers*."  He  had  seen  no  acts  of  publie  wonhip' 
among  the  few  Europeans  he  had  met  with,  and  he  was  ui* 
acquainted  with  the  maxim,  which  teaches  them  not  to  pva^ 
in  the  streets,  '^  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men.** 

Though  the  chiefs  of  the  principal  tribes,  fpom  hdng 
brought  up  at  court,  or  at  the  capital  of  a  province 
often  as  well  educated  and  as  polished  in  their  manners 
the  higher  classes  of  the  other  Persians ;  and  though 
of  their  followers,  who  accompany  them  amid  scenes  compa^ 


The  Peniani  call  them  KirAchee ;  a  Turklrii  term,  which  may  he 

^^  the  black  people  ;*'  and  which,  probably,  has  been  given  to  them  from  their 

complexion  being  darker  than  that  of  the  natives. 

'  In  1800  I  one  day  ran  a  hare  near  the  encampment  of  some  Affshir 
families :  a  number  of  young  men  sprung  upon  their  horses,  and  jofaied  bk 
the  chase.  One,  who  was  well  mounted,  and  had  a  fine  dog,  rode  v«ry  kavi' 
over  some  rocky  ground,  and  his  dog  caught  the  hare,  which  he  immediJUeif 
tied  to  his  saddle.  I  asked  him,  why  he  did  so  ?  ^^  You  cannot  eat  th# 
hare,*'  I  said,  '^  as  you  know  it  is  mukroohy  or  *•  abominable.'  " — **  Do  yoa 
think,"  he  replied,  ^*  I  would  have  hasarded  my  life,  and  half  killed  my  hens 
and  my  dog,  to  be  deterred,  after  all,  by  what  some  fool  of  amooUah  has  sai4» 
from  eating  this  hare  ?  I  would  eat  his  father  !*'  and  he  rode  off,  <i^>1ighttd 
with  his  prize. 

*  1  received  this  anecdote  from  Mr.  Jukes,  to  whom  the  Kurd  {ihm  oom« 
mander  of  a  party  that  attended  the  miaston  as  a  guard  al  Kermanahah)  ad« 
dressed  himself. 
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rativeljr  dviltsed,  eaimot  be  diBtingixUhed  from  tb/e  inba- 
bitanto  of  the  dtiea,  wbo^e  nuu^ners  they  adopt,  and.ainong 
whom  they  frequently  intermarry  and  i^ttle ;  thp  bulk  of 
the  tribe^  who  remain  always  in  tents,  or  in  their  rud^  viU 
lagesi  continue  in  a  state  of  the  most  barbarous  ignora^c^. 
They  circumcise  their  children  at  the  proper  ag^  and. con- 
tract marriages  according  to  the  prescribed  customs :  but 
they  are  saidt  and  probably  with  truth,  to  be  very  neglectful 
of  the  other  Mahomedan  regulations.  Though  some,  who 
desire  a  character  for  sup^or  piety,  go  through  the  regular 
ablutions,  and  the  forms  of  prayer,  they  are,  ip  general, 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  wordb  they  ought  to  repeat.  A 
Persian  writer,  who  has  related  some  curious  facts  on. the 
mann^v  of  this  class,  states',  that,  when  a  young  man,  he 
was  saying  his  prayers  at  the  appointed  time,  before  a  person 
of  the  tribe  of  Shah  Sevund^.  Observing  that  this  man  did 
not  do  the  same,  he  asked  him  if  he  never  addressed  the 
Almighty  acocnrding  to  the  forms  prescribed .  by  the  holy 
prophet  ?  *^  I  now  and  then  bend  my  head,  and  raise  it 
again,*'  was  the  reply,  ^^as  I  have  just  now  seen  you  do; 
but  I  repeat  no  prayers,  and  never,  indeed,  learnt  any.'* 
The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  a  citizen,  the  guest  <^a 
member  of  some  tribe,  to  whom  he  had  been  useful  in 
dispoung  €^  his  sheep,  when  he  began  one  morning,  accord* 
ing  to  his  practice,  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Koran  aloud, 
was  assailed  with  a  stick  by  his  hostess,  who  asked  him  in  a 
rage  if  he  conceived  one  of  the  family  was  dead,  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  read  that  book.  The  husband, 
though  be  reproved  his  wife^s  violence,  told  his  friend  he 
should  have  known  better  than  to  anticipate  misfortune,  by 
going  through  a  o»*emony  only  used  at  funerals.  This  rude 
race  seldom  receive  any  religious  instruction.     If  a  priest  of 

>  Partiia  MS. 

'  Thiatdbe  bM been  before  mentionedi  (vol i. page 3SD).    Tbef  areitfll 
amneroQi. 
Vol.  II.  2  F 
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a  neighbouring  village  visits  their  tents,  and  summons  them 
to  prayers,  they  listen  to  him  with  impatience ;  and,  if  any 
accident  happens  to  their  flocks  while  they  are  attending 
divine  worship,  they  load  him  with  abuse,  and  reproach  him 
with  being  the  cause  of  the  misfortune  *. 

The  wandering  tribes  are  all  plunderers ;  and  glory  in 
acknowledging  it.  They  are  continually  recounting  their 
own  successful  acts  of  depredation,  or  those  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  and  from  the  chief  to  the  lowest  man,  they  boast  openly 
of  deeds  for  which  men  would  be  capitally  punished  under 
a  better  ordered  government.  Every  sentiment  that  escapes 
them  evinces  their  attachment  to  their  predatory  habits* 
They  often  regret  the  tranquillity  of  their  country  ;  and 
speak  with  rapture  of  those  periods  of  confusion,  when  every 
man  who  *^had  a  horse,  a  sword,  and  a  heart,  couM  live 
in  comfort  and  happiness."  When  on  the  march*  towards 
the  royal  camp  at  Sooltaneah,  I  asked  a  chief  of  a  tribe, 
what  ruins  those  were  on  the  right  of  the  road  ?  His  eyes 
glistened.  *•  It  is  more  than  twenty  years,"  he  said,  •*  since 
I  accompanied  my  uncle  in  a  night  attack  to  plunder  and 
destroy  that  village,  and  it  has  never  been  rebuilt.  Its 
inhabitants  are  a  bad  race,  and  our  enemies ;  however,  they 
have  settled  near  it,  and  are  again  become  rich.  I  trust  in 
God,^  he  added  with  emphasis,  **  that  the  present  tranquil- 
lity  will  not  last ;  and  if  old  times  retuni,  I  will  have 
another  blow  at  these  fellows  before  I  die."  A  still  more 
remarkable  instance  occurred  on  my  first  mission.  When 
hunting  one  day  near  the  line  of  march,  we  came  to  a  deep 
ravine :  as  we  were  crossing  it,  an  old  Persian  of  the  tribe 
of  Lac,  then  in  my  service,  turned  round,  and  said  to  me 
with  a  smile: — «'  In  this  ravine,  sir,  about  twenty  yean 
ago,  I,  and  ten  others  of  my  tribe,  lay  in  wait  for  a  caravan. 
We  attacked  them,  and  killed  five  or  six  useless  fellows  of 


■  Thii  was  stated  to  me  by  a  moollah,  who  was  in  the  constant  habit  <f 
visiting  these  tribes. 
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merchants  and  mule-drivers :  the  rest  ran  away,  and  we 
found  plenty  of  plunder.  I  lived  gloriously  for  some  years 
on  the  produce  of  the  shawls  that  fell  to  my  share ;  but  all 
my  cash  is  gone,  and  I  am  now  a  poor  old  fellow.  Yet, 
after  all,  it  id  some  consolation  to  think  one  has  had  a  taste 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world."  This  race,  as  may  be 
concluded  from  these  anecdotes,  are  strangers  to  the  causes 
which  promote  civilisation  and  improvement,  and  insensible 
to  the  blessing  of  security  and  good  order.  They  view  every 
thing  through  the  medium  they  have  been  accustomed  to ; 
and  power  only  possesses  charms  in  proportion  as  it  minis- 
ters to  their  passions.  But  this  observation  may  perhaps 
be  applied  with  equal  justke  to  their  superiors.  The  reign- 
ing king,  when  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  the  nature 
and  operation  of  the  various  checks  in  the  British  govern- 
ment, exclaimed,  after  listening  with  great  attention,  *•  Your 
king  then  appears  to  be  no  more  than  the  first  magistrate  of 
the  state !  So  limited  an  authority  may  be  lasting,  but  can 
have  no  enjoyment !  My  power  is  very  different :  it  is  real 
enjoyment !  I  can  elevate  or  degrade  all  the  high  nobles 
and  officers  you  see  around  me  at  pleasure :  but  then,  it  is 
true,  there  is  no  security  for  my  family  possessing  the  throne. 
Right  in  Persia  always  has  and  always  will  belong -to  the 
sword.''  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  military  populace, 
where  the  monarch  professes  these  sentiments,  should  mea- 
sure their  title  to  consideration,  and  their  power  of  attaining 
enjojrments,  by  their  means  of  pillaging  or  oppressing.  If 
a  prince  or  chief  of  high  rank  evince  a  contrary  disposition, 
his  conduct  excites  very  opposite  feelings  to  admiration.  A 
man  of  one  of  these  tribes,  who  was  sent  to  accompany  two 
English  gentlemen  •  through  a  part  of  Persia,  contended  that 
a  prince  of  the  blood  whom  he  served  had  better  claims  to 
the  crown,  because  he  was  more  dreaded  than  one  of  his 
royal  brothers,  whom  they  had  extolled  for  his  humanity, 

•  Mr.  Ellis  and  Captain  Maodooald,  who  were  trayeUisg  from  tamih  Im 
KCurdistan  to  Hamadan  in  Irak  in  1810. 

S  F2 
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virtue,  and  intelligence.  <^  You  see/'  he  said,  ^*  that  vmall 
village  before  us.  If  the  prince  you  praise  were  where  we 
are,  the  inhabitants  would  be  at  this  moment  running  to  meet 
him,  and  be  eager  to  pitch  his  tents :  whereas,  if  my  master 
were  here,  so  great  is  the  terror  of  his  name,  they  would 
already  have  fled  to  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  hilb. 
Now,  I  ask  you,  which  is  the  most  proper  <^  these  two  to 
govern  Persia  ?  ^'  The  same  person,  who  was  an  intelligent 
man  of  his  class,  was  very  inquisitive  about  the  condition  of 
England  ;  and,  after  listening  with  delight  to  their  accounts 
of  the  richness  of  its  fields,  the  beauty  of  its  towns,  and  the 
great  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  he  exclaimed,  **  What  ft 
number  of  plunderers  you  must  have  there  ^ !  '^  On  being 
informed  that  the  laws  restrained  men  from  plundering,  he 
asked  with  astonishmenti  ^*  What  then  can  be  the  occupatioa 
of  so  numerous  a  population  ?  " 

Though  the  members  of  the  military  tribes  are  proud  of 
being  called  plunderers,  they  hold  the  name  of  thieves  m 
abhorrence.  Force  implies  strength,  fraud  weakness.  Theie 
are,  however,  some  of  the  lesser  clans  whose  occupation  is 
avowedly  theft;  but  even  these  pretend  to  honour.  When 
the  British  mission  passed  through  Kurdistan,  the  camp  was 
one  day  pitched  near  the  huts  of  some  families  of  the  tribe 
of  Ghishkee.  The  women  were  employed  in  baking,  shun- 
ning, and  weaving  carpets  ;  while  the  men  were,  as  usual, 
wandering  idle,  or  in  search  of  game.  The  English  gentle- 
men, who  had  been  told  that  this  tribe  were  the  greatest 
thieves  in  Persia,  and  that  the  children  were  beat  daily  by 
their  mothers  to  accustom  them  to  pain,  that  when  they  were 
caught  stealing  they  might  not  be  intimidated  by  blows  into 
confessing  their  accomplices,  asked  an  old  man  if  these  aocu*' 

^  When  I  returned  from  Persia  in  1801,  a  man  of  some  rank  bdonging^  to 
a  tribe  in  Khorassan,  who  desired  to  visit  India,  accompanied  me.  I  was 
anxioos  that  he  should  see  and  admire  Calcutta,  and  sent  a  person  to  skov 
him  every  part  of  it.  "When  he  returned,  I  asked  him  what  he  thooghl  of 
it.    *'  Ajab  ja^  baraee  dbapoa  aat !  *'— .*'  It  is  a  noble  place  to  plander  I  ** 
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sationa  were  true.  **  We  are  abused,*^  he  said,  *^  more  than 
we  deserve ;  for,  after  all,  our  theft  is  only  a  kind  of  war. 
We  never  rob  or  steal,  except  from  those  with  whom  our 
ruler,  the  Waly  of  Sennah>  is  on  bad  terms.  When  Persia 
is  ia  confusion,  then  is  our  harvest :  but  now  these  Kajirs 
have  every  thing  their  own  way,  and  we  are  likely  to  be 
ruined.^  Some  suspicion  being  expressed  as  to  the  truth  of 
his  statement,  the  old  man  said  with  animation,  ^^  that  his 
tribe  had  been  appointed  to  guard  the  English  camp,  and 
that  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  their 
honesty,  when  trust  was  reposed  in  them,  by  their  manner 
of  performing  that  duty.^^  He  had  a  right  to  boast  that 
they  were  faithful  guards,  for  not  an  article  was  lost  while 
they  attended  the  mission. 

The  Persians  have  always  been  famed  for  their  hospitality 
to  strangers ;  but  the  chiefs  of  the  warlike  tribes  are  beyond 
all  others  remarkable  for  it.  The  Khan  of  the  tribe  of 
Karagoozoloo  had  prepared,  for  the  British  mission^,  his  own 
house  in  the  town,  and  removed  to  a  country-seat  at  some 
distance.  To  this  he  one  day  invited  the  whole  party  ;  and, 
at  his  particular  desire,  every  person,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  went.  The  train  of  the  English  envoy  was 
increased  by  that  of  a  Persian  ambassador  and  his  suite, 
who  were  proceeding  to  India.  -The  cavalcade  reached  the 
Kban^s  abode  at  an  early  hour,  and  stayed  till  near  midnight. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificence  of  the  entertainment. 
They  were  not,  however,  aware,  till  they  had  taken  leave,  of 
the  extent  of  the  attention  tliey  had  been  treated  with.  When 
they  mounted  to  return  home,  they  were  informed,  that 
while  they  had  been  at  dinner,  a  sudden  and  severe  frost 
having  come  on,  every  horse  and  mule  of  the  party,  amount*- 


*  I  left  Teheran  in  January,  1801,  and  arrived  at  Hamadan,  on  my  way 
to  Bagdad,  on  the  11  th  of  February.  The  cold  was  excessive,  and  the  whole 
country  was  covered  with  snow  about  four  feet  deep.  The  Governor  of 
Hamadan  was  Mahomed  Hooeiein  Khan  Karagooioloo. 
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ing  to  Dearly  two  hundred,  had  beeti  rough  shod,  to  pretent 
any  accident  occurring  to  the  guests  of  the  khan. 

The  tribes  of  Persia,  as  well  as  of  Arabia,  boast,  that 
when  once  they  pledge  themselves  to  give  protection,  their 
word  is  inviolable  :  but  the  faithless  barbarity  of  Kulb  Ali 
Khan,  of  the  tribe  of  Fylee,  has  injured,  if  not  destroyed^ 
the  claim,  which  even  the  worst  of  these  plunderers  had  be* 
fore  established  to  the  confidence  of  the  defenceless  stranger* 
This  villain  invited  two  English  officers  *^,  who  were  travel- 
ling near  his  camp,  to  be  his  guests,  and  murdered  them. 
His  crime  appeared  to  excite  at  the  moment  a  very  general 
indignation ;  but,  to  the  reproach  of  the  government  and  of 
hi^  countrymen,  he  has  hitherto  escaped  punishment,  and 
continues  to  commit  depredations  amid  the  mountains  be^ 
tween  Khuzistan  and  the  Fashalic  of  Bagdad. 

The  attachment  of  the  tribes  to  the  families  of  their  chieft 
has  been  noticed.  They  will  seldom  consent  to  obey  any 
other  person ;  and  instances  often  occur,  where  an  infant  ia 
carried  into  the  field,  to  obtain  the  services  of  those  who  con- 
sider him  as  their  only  lawful  leader.  If  a  general  levy  of 
the  tribe  be  required  for  the  service  of  the  state,  it  is  effected 
with  difficulty  and  delay ;  but  a  call,  connected  with  their 
own  safety,  or  that  of  their  chieftain,  is  promptly  obeyed. 
On  such  occasions,  the  signal  to  assemble  flies,  to  use  their 
own  phrase,  "  from  tent  to  tent,  from  hill  to  hill.'*'  We  are 
struck  at  meeting,  among  these  rude  families,  with  so  many 
usages  familiar  to  us  ;  and  the  interest  we  take  in  inquiring 
into  their  customs  is  increased  by  the  recollection  that  they 
are  those  of  our  forefathers. 

The  wandering  tribes  maintain  a  constant  intercourse  witk 
the  principal  cities  and  towns.  They  generally  carry  oo  a 
petty  commerce  in  horses  and  sheep,  which  they  breed  ;  and 
in  carpets,  which  are  woven  by  their  females.     In  returoy 

'  Captain  Grant  and  Lieutenant  Fotheringham.     The  indignatioii 
iJl  felt  at  this  crime,  was  greatly  increased  by  the  high  character  of  its 
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they  receive  grain,  cloth,  money,  and  articles  of  hardware. 
The  unwarlike  part  of  the  population  are  termed  Taujeck, 
which  means  a  person  of  civil  occupation.  But  this  class 
are  not  confined  to  cities.  They  are  often  attached  to  the 
wandering  tribes,  and  employed  by  them  to  cultivate  their 
fields,  and  to  tend  their  flocks.  The  tribes  have  not,  how- 
ever, at  present,  many  subjects  of  this  description.  They 
decrease  as  the  government  advances  in  vigour,  and  can  re- 
lease them  from  a  dependance  upon  their  rude  masters.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  all  the  Taujecks  in  AfTghanistan  and 
part  of  Tartary  speak  Persian  ;  and  this  fact,  while  it  aids 
us  in  fixing  the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire,  appears  to  sup- 
port a  conjecture  before  made  *,  that  though  these  countries 
have  been  overrun  by  martial  tribes  at  diflercnt  periods, 
those  races  of  their  inhabitants  who  pursue  the  occupations 
of  civil  life,  have  remained  unchanged,  amid  all  these  revo- 
lutions. 

TIic  ceremonies  practised  by  the  wandering  tribes  on  the 
circumcision  of  their  male  children,  on  giving  a  name  to  a 
child,  or  in  the  burial  of  the  dead,  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  of  the  citizens,  and  of  all  other  Mahomcdans  ;  but 
they  continue  to  preserve,  at  the  funerals  of  chiefs  and  sol- 
diers of  high  reputation,  the  usages  of  their  more  remote 
ancestors.  The  charger  of  the  departed  warrior,  carrying 
his  arms  and  clothes  ^,  accompanies  the  procession ;  and 
those  who  desire  to  show  their  respect  for  the  deceased,  often 
send  a  horse  without  a  rider,  but  with  arms  upon  his  saddle, 
to  swell  the  train  of  the  mourning  cavalcade  ^.  Every  trace 
of  these  rude  rites  is  interesting,  as  it  marks  the  origin  of 
customs  still  observed  by  the  most  civilized  nations* 


•  Vol.  I.  p.  08. 

'  UU  clothes  and  anns  aro  pat  upon  the  favoarite  hone ;  the  cap  he  wore 
ii  placed  on  the  pique  of  hia  saddle ;  the  doth  with  which  he  girded  his 
loins  is  bound  round  the  goners  neck,  while  the  boou  am  laid  across  the 
saddle. 

•  I  ftiidftwith«IU.«f  liMr«ta|ft«iMiv>«k>*lh0 
pre?ailiiiTartuy« 
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The  principal  ceremonies  of  marriage  among  the  itches 
are  the  same  as  those  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  and  towns.  In  like  manner  they  settle  a  dower  upool 
their  wives.  The  ring  is  sent  in  all  due  form,  and  preseots 
are  interchanged  between  the  families.  They  alsostaiti  their 
hands  with  a  red  dye  ^  the  day  before  the  marriage ;  and,' 
like  the  citizens,  squander  their  property  on  their  nuptial 
feasts.  These  feasts,  among  men  of  rank  or  wealth ,  are 
protracted  to  thirty  or  forty  days;  and  with  the  poorest 
person  they  continue  three.  Indeed,  that  period  is  requisite 
for  the  observance  of  the  established  forms.  On  the  first  day 
the  company  are  assembled  ;  the  second  is  appropriated  to 
the  important  ceremony  of  staining  the  hands;  and  the 
third  to  the  marriage.  Among  all  ranks  the  bridegrootn 
appears,  on  his  wedding-day,  dressed  in  all  the  finery  be  can 
obtain ;  and  on  that  day  he  receives  from  his  relations  and 
friends  the  same  obsequious  attention  which  is  paid  by  infe- 
riors to  a  superior  of  elevated  rank.  All  who  come  into  his 
presence  sit  below  him  * ;  offerings  are  brought  to  the  bride- 
groom from  his  relations ;  and  these  are  received  with  great 
ceremony  by  some  of  his  friends,  who  act  on  that  day  as  his 
servants.  Two  persons,  generally  near  relations,  are  ap- 
pointed to  carry  his  orders  into  execution :  these  are  termed 
his  right-hand  man  and  left-hand  man  ^  ;  and  if  the  bride- 
groom is  a  child,  or  bashful,  these  men  act  for  him,  and 
increase  the  mirth  of  the  wedding  by  a  thousand  tricks  they 
play  on  his  relations  and  friends.  They  pretend  to  receive 
the  tnidegroom^s  commands  as  those  of  a  monarch,  to  seize 
one  person,  to  fine  another,  and  to  flog  a  third.  These 
marriage  pranks  are  usually  preconcerted ;  but  even  when 
not,  they  never  give  offence,  as  instances  of  bad  humour  at 

**  This  dye  In  called  hennah. 

'  If  the  governor  of  a  province  were  to  attend  the  marriage  cerenumv  of 
his  servant,  he  would  sit  below  him. — Pertian  MS. 

^  The  bridcigroom*s  right-hand  man  »,  in  TorkUh,  calM  9Akd$$h  ;  aai 
his  left-hand  man  totdctht 
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a  nuptial  festiTal  are  very  rare.  The  joys  in  the  Imde^s 
house  are  more  mod&Me :  the  lady  is  bathed,  perfumed,  and 
dressed  in  the  richest  clothes  her  family  can  afford.  She 
also  sits  in  state;  .and,  before  she  leaves  her  own  house,  or 
tent,  she  receives  presents  firom  a  number  of  her  friends* 
When  this  ceremony  is  over,  she  is  covered  with  a  scarlet 
veil,  mounted  upon  horseback,  and  conveyed  to  her  hus- 
band's dwelling,  who  receives  her  at  the  threshold.  These 
usages  are  now  almost  as  common  among  the  citizens  as 
among  the  wanderii^  tribes.  It  remains  to  speak  of  those 
customs  which  are  more  peculiar  to  the  latter ;  several  of 
which,  from  their  character,  jN-obably  existed  am<mg  them 
long  before  the  introduction  of  Mahomedanism. 

On  the  momii^  that  the  bride  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
house  or  tent  <^  the  bridegroom,  her  friends  assemble.  If 
she  is  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  or  of  an  elder,  she  is  accom- 
panied by  all  the  horsemen  whose  attendance  he  can  com- 
mand: the  party  proceed,  accompanied  by  dancers  and 
music ;  and,  if  the  place  of  their  destination  is  near,  they 
take  a  circuitous  road  to  it,  that  this  part  of  the  ceremony 
may  be  prolonged.  When  they  appear  at  a  distance  the 
bridegroom  mounts  his  horse,  and,  attended  by  his  friends, 
proceeds  to  meet  the  cavalcadel  He  holds  an  apple  or  an 
orange  ^  in  his  hand,  and,  when  sufficiently  near  to  be  cer- 
tain of  his  aim,  he  throws  it  at  her  with  considerable  force,  it 
being  deemed  fortunate  to  do  so»  All  is  silent  attention  from 
the  time  that  the  parties  come  near  each  other  till  this  act, 
which  is  the  signal  for  general  uproar  and  confusion.  The 
bridegroom  wheels  his  horse  round,  and  rides  at  fiill  speed 
to  his  place  of  abode.  Every  horseman  of  the  bride^s  party 
endeavours  to  seize  him ;  and  he  that  succeeds  has  his  horse, 
saddle,  and  clothes  as  a  reward.  This,  however,  is  only  the 
case  where  the  party  is  wealthy :  among  the  poorer  a  few 

*  The  usage  of  throwing  the  ipple  or  ortnge  if  tUlMO  oommon  among  dti. 
sent,  who  throw  il  at  thdr  brides  firom  the  thmholdorbtloony  of  thehouM. 
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pieces  of  silver  are  paid  as  a  fine  to  the  successful  pursuer, 
llie  bridegroom  however  is  not  often  taken ;  for,  as  it  ia  4 
point  of  honour  to  escape,  he  rides  the  fleetest  horse  of  hif 
tribe,  and  his  friends  endeavour  by  every  means  to  favour 
bis  retreat. 

When  the  bride  arrives  at  her  future  residence,  the  women 
by  whom  she  is  attended  entreat  her  not  to  alight.  The 
husband's  relations  crowd  around  her,  and  beg  that  she  wilL 
This  is  the  moment  of  her  power :  every  male  of  the  famyy 
die  is  about  to  enter  brings  her  presents  proportionate  to  his 
ability,  or  his  regard  to  her  husband.  They  also  solicit  her 
to  give  up  part  of  her  dower,  and  their  instances  are  after- 
wards repeated  by  the  husband :  but  the  women  of  Persia 
are  naturally  tenacious  of  their  only  security  against  bad 
usage  or  accident ;  and,  though  they  sometimes  return  a  part» 
they  usually  reserve  enough  to  render  it  a  check  upon  those 
to  whom  they  intrust  their  future  comfort  and  happineta 
At  these  marriages  the  men  and  women  dance  ™ ;  and  the 
most  polished  chiefs,  though  they  may  conform,  in  the  mar- 
riages of  their  own  family,  with  the  usages  of  the  cities  in 
which  they  live,  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  tents  of 
their  followers  on  these  joyous  occasions  ;  and  of  contributing^ 
by  their  munificence,  and  their  unreserved  hilarity,  to  the 
mirth  of  these  wedding  feasts. 

The  usage  of  divorce  among  the  tribes  is  the  same  as 
among  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  but  is  of  still  rarer  occur- 
rence. This  may  be  ascribed  to  various  causes.  The  virtue 
of  the  females  is  more  strict ;  they  are,  from  their  labour, 
more  valuable  to  their  husbands;  and  the  poorer  class 
have  seldom  the  means  of  paying  a  dower  to  a  wife  whom 
they  divorce.  It  is  dangerous,  too,  in  such  a  community, 
to  ofiend  a  female  of  a  respectable  family :  for,  though  her 
relations  are  prompt  to  be  her  executioners  if  she  is  proved 

'^  They  stand  in  a  line  or  ring  and  join  hands,  while  the  mnsic  plays,  and  a 
penon  lingi  in  cadence  with  it.    The  whole  party  join  in  a  rude  choriii* 
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guilty  of  adultery,  they  are  her  strenuous  supporters  as  long 
as  she  is  innocent  of  that  crime.  We  are  told  by  an  intelli- 
gent Persian  °,  who  has  written  a  short  treatise  upon  the 
manners  of  these  tribes,  that  the  deepest  pledge  they  can 
give  of  their  resolution  to  conquer  or  perish  in  any  enterprise 
they  are  engaged  in,  is  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  a  con- 
ditional divorce.  They  pronounce  their  wives  divorced 
unless  success  crowns  their  efforts.  *^  In  former  days,^  he 
observes,  ^^  a  man  would  have  been  deemed  despicable  who 
outlived  defeat  after  this  ceremony :  but  it  is  now  too  often 
an  empty  boost ;  and  men  are  not  ashamed  to  fly  the  moment 
after  they  have  uttered  a  vow  deemed  by  their  ancestors  the 
most  sacred  that  a  man  of  honour  could  make.'^ 

The  male  part  of  the  tribes  pass  their  time  in  riding,  mili- 
tary exercises,  and  hunting.  Their  fare  is  coarse  and  mode- 
rate: they  now  and  then  feast  upon  meat ;  but  their  genend 
diet  is  a  hard  black  bread,  sour  milk,  and  curds.  They  do 
not  often  indulge  in  intoxicating  liquors :  their  chief  delight 
is  to  sit  together,  smoking  their  pipes,  and  listening  to  songs 
and  tales,  or  looking  at  the  tricks,  grimaces,  and  witticisms 
of  buffoons  ®,  (who  are  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  Per« 
ua,)  and  some  of  whom  are  perfectly  skilled  in  their  art.  A 
Persian  chief  p  of  a  Kurdish  tribe  who  remained  several  days 
with  the  British  missioii,  near  Kermanshah,  in  1801,  had  in 
his  train  a  jester,  who  possessed  very  versatile  and  extra- 
ordinary talents.  One  day  upon  the  march,  this  fellow, 
addressing  the  English  envoy,  said,  ^*  You  are,  no  doubt, 
very  proud  of  the  discipline  you  have  established  among  your 

"  PenianMS. 

*  The  Pertians  ny,  that  a  good  Loottee,  or  *'  bufibon,'*  ooght-lo  be  Mb 
to  laugh,  cry,  weep,  lit  itill,and  dance  at  the  same  moment.  Some  of  these 
Jesters  approach  very  near  this  idea  of  perfection. 

'  Mehdee  Khan  Kulhoor,  the  chief  of  a  tribe,  who  can  moant  four  thou- 
land  horse.  This  nobleman  possessed  more  accomplishments  than  any  I  met 
with  in  Persia.  He  was  not  only  a  scholar,  but  a  poet  and  a  painter ;  and  he 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  soldier. 
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Persian  Berrontfl^  who  inarch  in  your  fronl:  in  as  Tegular  m 
style  as  your  own  soldiers.  How  long.  Sir,  has  it  taken  yott 
to  introduce  this  order  among  my  countrymen  ?'' — '.'Abcmt 
six  months/^  was  the  reply.  ^'  Now,^  said  he»  *^  if  jou  wfll 
permit  me,  you  shall  see  that  I  will»  in  less  than  six  minutai^ 
destroy  all  that  you  have  done  in  six  months."  Leave  :bai^ 
granted,  he  rode  near  the  Persian  horsemen,  who  werotlead^ 
ing  the  state^horses,  and  who  had  strict  orders  not  to  leaie 
their  ranks.  He  had  noticed  that  they  were  almost  dl  *af 
the  Lac.  and  Fyke  tribes,  whose  chief  residence  is  amongpthe 
mountains  of  Louristan ;  and  he  began  to  sing,  as  if 'to  Imn^ 
self,  but  in  a  clear  and  loud  yoke,  a  song,  which  oommenoeoi^ 
^*  Attend  to  me,  ye  sons  of  Louristan  ;  I  sing  of  thegkxious 
deeds  of  your  forefathers.^'  Before  he  had  finished  hiason^ 
to  which  all  were  listening  with  attention,  the  whde  cavalcade 
was  thrown  into  amfiision  by  the  kicking  <^  koiBea^  die 
Persians  having  broke  the  line  of  march  and  crowded  lonad 
to  hear  him  more  distinctly.  The  jester  laughed  heartily- «t 
the  success  of  his  jc^ce,  and  said  to  the  envoy,  ^^  Do  not  be 
distressed  at  the  fate  of  your  fine  discipline :  I  have  heard  of 
a  man  who,  with  nothing  but  the  song  I  have  just  sui^ 
collected  an  army,  and  was  called  a  king  ^  for  several  weeka." 
The  men  of  the  wandering  tribes  delight  to  tell  or  listen 
to  romantic  tales  :  some  of  them  ndt  only  make  themselves 
masters  of  this  art,  but  learn  to  recite  verses,  particukuiy 
those  of  Firdousee.  A  person  who  has  cultivated  this  talent 
enjoys  great  respect  among  his  associates,  who  frequently 
call  on  him  to  amuse  an  idle  hour  by  transporting  his  hearers 
into  the  regions  of  fancy,  or  to  excite  their  minds  to  deeds 
of  valour,  by  repeating  lines  which  celebrate  the  renown  4i 
their  ancestors. 


1  This,  I  am  asiared,  was  tbe  fact.  A  chief  of  no  preteniions  had^  4iinaf 
the  confusion  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  gone  about  Louristan  with  aoine 
musicians  and  singers,  who  continually  played  and  sung  this  favourite  air  j 
and  he  by  this  meaiiB  collected  about  five  thousand  foUowers,  and  prodaine^ 
himself  king. 
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The  women  of  the  tribes  are  mare  respected  than  those 
who  dwell  in  cities,  because  they  are  more  useful  to  the  com* 
munity.  They  not  only  share  the  bed»  but  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  their  husbands ;  and  the  masculine  habits  they 
acquire  are  not  displeasing,  for  tiiey  seem  suited  to  their 
ooadition  of  life.  If  they  are  not  of  high  rank,  they  perform 
all  the  domestic  and  menial  offices  of  their  home;  and  stran^ 
gers  who  visit  their  houses  and  tents  receive  the  kindest  and 
most  hospitable  welcome  from  them.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  their  manner  that  can  be  mistaken :  it  is  fearless,  but  not 
forward,  and  proceeds  from  the  consciousness  of  security, 
not  the  absence  of  shame.  Though  in  general  their  com- 
plexion is  dark  and  sun*burnt,  they  have  sometimes,  when 
young,  confflderaUe  beauty :  a  sense  of  their  free  oonditien 
gives  lustre  to  their  eyes ;  and  they  often  add  to  fine  features 
a  very  gleeful  form.  But,  among  the  lower  orders,  such 
beauty  is  destroyed  by  hard  labour,  and  continual  exposure 
to  the  climate, 

A  Persian  gentleman ',  remarkable  for  his  polished  man- 
ners and  the  gaiety  of  his  disposition,  describes  his  enter- 
tainment by  the  females  of  one  of  these  tribes  in  a  very  cha^- 
racteristic  manner.  '*  When  I  arrived  at  the  villi^  of 
Sennah  %  whidi  is  inhabited  by  the  Turkish  tribes  of  Ehuz&l 
and  AfTsb^r,  I  was  invited  to  take  up  my  abode  in  the  house 
of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  latter,  and  received  the  greatest 
attention  from  all  his  family.  The  ladies,  who,  according 
to  custom,  were  unveiled,  were  particularly  kind.  The 
daughter  of  my  host  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
more  beautiful  than  I  can  express.  When  I  said  I  was 
thirsty,  she  ran  and  brought  me  a  cup  of  pure  water.  It 
was  a  draught  from  the  fountain  of  life,  brought  by  an 

'  Mahomed  Hoosmiii  Khan,  ion  of  the  Ute  Mebdee  AH  Khan,  who  was 
wnt  hy  the  Government  of  Bombay  on  a  miitiou  to  the  Court  of  PenU  ia 

"  In  Irak.    The  name  ii  the  lame  as  that  of  the  capital  of  ArddAn. 
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angel :  but  it  increased,  instead  <^  extinguishing  the  flame 
her  bright  dark  eyes  had  kindled  in  my  breast  *."  Aftet 
describing  the  pain  it  gave  him  to  depart  from  this  dwelling 
without  daring  to  show,  even  by  a  look,  the  passion  he  en- 
tertained for  this  young  beauty,  he  very  sensibly  observes— 
*•  A  vain  and  uninformed  man  might  have  mistaken  the 
manner  of  my  fair  cup-bearer ;  but  I  had  experience  of  these 
Eellyftt  ladies,  and  well  knew  that  nothing  was  meant  but 
that  kindness  and  hospitality  with  which  they  treat  all 
strangers  who  visit  their  tents  or  houses.  I  believe  they  are 
virtuous  beyond  all  other  women  in  Persia ;  and  the  man 
who  should  even  attempt  seduction,  woukl  be  sacrificed  to 
the  implacable  honour  of  their  male  relations.'*  The  habitt 
of  these  females  fit  them  for  the  scenes  they  are  occasionallj 
exposed  to.  'When  riding  near  a  small  encampment  of 
AfFsh&r  famiires,  I  expressed  my  doubts  to  a  Persian  noble, 
who  was  with  me,  as  to  their  reputed  boldness  and  hardi- 
hood, and  particularly  their  horsemanship.  He  called  to  ft 
young  woman  of  a  handsome  appearance,  and  asked  her  in 
Turkish  if  she  was  not  a  soldicr'^s  daughter  ?  She  said  she 
was.  "  And  you  expect  to  be  a  mother  of  soldiers  ?""  She 
smiled.  "  Mount  that  horse,"  said  he,  pointing  to  one  with 
a  bridle,  but  without  a  saddle,  '*  and  show  this  European 
envoy  the  difference  between  a  girl  of  a  tribe,  and  a  citizen's 
daughter.''  She  sprung  upon  the  animal,  and,  setting  off  at 
full  speed,  did  not  stop  till  she  reached  the  summit  oft 
small  hill,  covered  with  loose  stones :  when  there,  she  waved 
her  hand  over  her  head,  and  then  came  down  at  the  same 
rate  she  had  ascended.  Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous 
than  the  ground  she  galloped  over :  but  she  appeared  quite 
fearless,  and  seemed  delighted  at  having  an  opportunity  of 
vindicating  the  females  of  her  tribe  from  the  reproach  of 
being  like  the  ladies  of  cities*  ■ 

The  poverty  and  usages  of  the  wandering  tribes  dttea 

*  Mahomed  Hootsein  Khan's  MS.  JoamaL 
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prevent  the  men  firom  niarr3ring  even  the  number  of  wives 
allowed  by  the  law.  Many  have  only  one ;  unless  she  is 
old,  barren,  or  unfit  to  work,  they  do  not  marry  another. 
For  they  can  seldom  afford  to  support  more  than  one  wife : 
and,  from  the  liberty  which  the  females  enjoy,  their  quar- 
rels, were  there  several  in  a  family,  would  be  embarrassing ; 
thus  marriage,  which  is  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  bonds 
of  union  between  the  men  of  a  tribe,  would  become  a  con- 
stant source  of  discord  and  contention.  The  practice  of 
hiring  wives  for  a  certain  period,  which  prevails  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  is  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  females  of  tribes ; 
and  they  have  frequently  been  known  to  attack  priests  in 
the  most  violent  manner,  whom  they  beUeved  to  have  sanc- 
tioned a  usage  so  degrading.  But  though  these  women 
enjoy  more  freedom  and  consideration  than  others  in  Persia, 
they  are  still  far  off  from  the  rank  assigned  to  the  sex  among 
the  civilised  nations  of  Europe :  they  toil,  while  the  lord- 
like husband  spends  his  hours  in  indolence,  or  amusement, 
and  they  are  regarded  more  as  servants  than  associates. 
If  a  man  of  a  wandering  tribe  has  not  so  many  wives  and 
slaves  as  his  religion  permits,  or  as  his  brother  of  the  city,  it 
is  merely  because  his  poverty,  or  the  condition  of  the  society 
he  belongs  to,  limits  his  desires.  The  moment  his  situation 
alters,  he  is  prompt  to  riot  in  every  kind  of  dissipation ;  and 
the  partner,  who  more  than  shares  his  toils,  has  no  chance  of 
an  equal  participation  in  the  good  fortune  that  may  attend 
him.  If  he  is  raised  to  a  high  station,  be  deems  an  in- 
creased indulgence  of  his  sensuality  one  of  the  chief  plea- 
sures of  advancement ;  and  when  he  settles  in  a  city, 'he  at 
once  adopts  the  customs  of  a  citizen.  His  first  wives,  if  he 
has  more  than  one,  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  liberty  they 
before  enjoyed,  and  to  endure  the  neglect  which  naturally 
arises  from  his  power  of  obtaining  younger  and  more  beau- 
tiful females.  Among  these  tribes,  however,  maternal  claims 
are  always  respected.  The  mother's  influence  over  her  son 
usually  continues  through  life ;  and  she  is  ready  to  maintain 
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that  authority,  which  is  grounded  on  habit  and  aSeqtion,  bv 
ministering  to  his  gratification.  It  is  her  duty  to  pregioe 
oyer  his  family;  and,  if  he  is  rich,  he  usually  intrusts  hfpr 
not  only  with  the  choice  of  his  female  partners^  \iut  wiyj 
their  management.  The  anticipation  of  this  power  m^ tees 
the  women  anxiously  desire  to  have  male  children.:  di^ 
birth  of  a  son  is  hailed  with  joy ;  that  of  a  daughte;r  9 
always  a  disappointment. 

These  observations  on  the  wandering  tribes  chiefly  apply 
to  those  of  Persian  and  Turkish  origin.  The  Arabiaa 
tribes  subject  to  Persia,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Gulj^ 
are  more  assimilated  in  their  habits  to  the  people  th^y  ai^ 
derived  from,  than  to  that  amid  which  they  dwell.  ^^^^ 
continue  to  speak  Arabic,  and  preserve  almost  all  the^cus- 
toms  of  their  original  country.  In  general  they  dress  like  tw 
Arabians,  wearing,  instead  of  the  Persian  cap^  a  light  tur- 
ban, and  they  are  usually  covered  with  a  flowing  cloak* 
Their  manners,  though  less  rude  than  those  of  the  other 
tribes,  retain  much  of  the  wildness  and  independence  of 
their  ancestors. 

The  diet  of  the  Arabian  tribes  is  more  frugal  than  tliat  of 
any  other  of  the  inhabitants.  It  consists  chiefly  of  dates. 
But  what  others  would  consider  a  hardship,  habit  with  theni 
has  converted  into  an  enjoyment ;  and  the  Arab  deems  no 
food  more  delightful.  Some  years  ago  a  woman,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  Arab  families  at  Abusheher,  had  ^ne  to 
England  with  the  children  of  the  British  resident  at  that 
place.  When  she  returned,  all  crowded  around  her,  to 
hear  her  report  of  the  country  she  had  visited.  She  de- 
scribed the  roads,  the  carriages,  the  horses,  the  wealth  and 
splendour  of  the  cities,  and  the  highly  cultivated  state  of 
the  country.  Her  audience  were  full  of  envy  at  the  con£* 
tion  of  Englishmen,  and  were  retiring  with  that  impression, 
when  the  woman  happened  to  add,  that  the  country  only 
wanted  one  thing  to  make  it  quite  delightful.  "  What  is 
that  ?^  was  the  general  inquiry.    ^^  It  has  not  a  date  tree  in 
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it,^  said  she.  **  I  never  ceased  to  look  for  one,  all  the  time 
I  was  there,  but  I  looked  in  vain.^  The  Arabs  no  longer 
felt  envy,  but  pity,  for  men,  condemned  to  live  in  a  country 
where  there  were  no  date-trees. 

The  Arabian  tribes  possess  the  power  of  flying  from  op« 
pression  when  they  cannot  resist  it.     The  sea  is  always  open  ■ 
to  them,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  it.    Not  only  the  : 
islands  of  the  Gulf,  but  the  neighbouring  territories  of 
Turkey,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  are  inhabited  by 
their  brethren  :  and  this,  combined  with  their  original  ha« 
bits,  g^ves  a  freedom  of  sentiment  and  expression  to  them  , 
which  is  very  striking.  When  a  party  of  English  gentlemen,  ' 
who  were  hunting  near  Abusheher,  were  preparing  to  slip 
an  English  and  an  Arabian  greyhound  at  a  deer,  to  see 
which  was  the  fleetest,  one  of  them  said  the  English  dog 
would  beat.    A  poor  Arab,  who  had  accompanied  the  party 
in  hope  of  obtaining  a  trifling  present  for  leading  a  dog, 
sprung  forward,  and  exclidmed,  with  all  the  energy  of 
his  race,  ^<  You  are  wrong,  sir !  by  Heaven,  the  Arab  dog 
will  win  I" 

The  manners  of  some  of  the  mountain  tribes  who  inhaint 
the  great  ranges  in  the  south  of  Persia,  cannot  be  described, 
for  they  are  hardly  known :  but  we  may  conclude,  that  their 
usages  are  as  little  changed  rince  the  time  of  Alexander,  as 
their  relations  to  their  sovereign  are ;  and  these,  firom  the 
description  of  them  by  the  historians  of  the  Grecian  con- 
queror, appear  to  have  been  exactly  the  same  then  as  at 
present.  Alexander  is  represented  as  having  pursued  the 
same  policy  toward  them  which  the  modem  Kings  of  Persia 
are  necessitated  to  adopt.  He  endeavoured  to  make  them 
husbandmen  and  feeders  of  cattle,  that,  '^having  property 
of  their  own  to  defend,  they  might  refrain  from  encroaching 
upon  their  neighbours'.^ 

These  rude  tribes  are  no  way  envious  of  that  civilisation 
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of  which  we  are  bo  proud.  We  may  wonder  at  their  igno^ 
ranee  and  prejudices;  but  we  must  recollect  that  men  art 
formed  by  habit,  and  that  all  their  sufferings  and  enjoy* 
ments  are  comparative.  How  often  do  we  see  them  Tej(Acmg 
under  hardships  and  bondage,  and  repining  at  their  lot 
when  courted  by  liberty  and  fortune  I  The  feelings  imbibed 
firom  living  in  one  state  of  society,  disqualify  us  from  judg* 
ing  of  another:  but  he  who  has  travelled  over  the  greatetl 
space  will  be  most  struck  with  the  equal  dispensatkm  nf 
hisppiness  and  misery;  and  his  value  for  knowledge  will  nol 
be  diminished  by  his  observing,  that  its  possessors  are  not 
always  the  happiest.  We  should  be  grateful  for  the  bteensg 
of  civilisation  ;  but  we  should  not  assume  too  great  a  supa» 
riority  over  those  who  continue  in  a  more  barbarous  atataii 
A  study  of  their  manners,  of  the  causes  of  their  misery,  and 
the  sources  of  their  happiness,  may  teach  us  many  uaeftil 
and  important  lessons.  Human  nature  is  always  the  aame^ 
in  whatever  garb  it  is  clothed :  and  there  can  be  none  tm 
whom  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  contemplate  society  in  its 
rudest  state,  than  a  nation  which  continues,  amid  luxury 
and  refinement,  to  cherish  an  individual  independence  and  a 
political  freedom,  grounded  upon  the  institutions  c^a 
of  brave,  but  turbulent  warriors ;  and  not  to  be 
except  by  the  constant  readiness  to  suffer  every  privatioBi 
rather  than  slavery. 
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ON  THB  CONDITION  OF  FBB8IA,  AND  THB  OHASACTIH  09 

ITS  INHABITANTS. 

Though  no  country  has  undergone,  during  the  last  twenty 
centuries,  more  revolutions  than  Persia,  there  is  perhapf 
none  less  altered  in  its  condition.  The  power  of  the  sove^ 
reigns,  and  of  the  satraps  of  yore ;  the  gorgeous  magnifi- 
cence of  the  court :  the  habits  of  the  people ;  their  divisioii 
into  citizens,  martial  tribes,  and  savage  mountaineers ;  th# 
internal  administration ;  the  mode  of  warfare ;  have  conti- 
nued to  be  essentially  the  same :  and  the  Persians,  so  £ar  as 
we  have  the  means  of  judging,  are  not  at  present  a  v^ 
different  people  from  what  they  were  in  the  time  of  DariuSi 
and  of  Noosheerwan. 

There  is  no  example,  during  more  than  twelve  centuries, 
of  any  Mahomedan  nation  having  attained  a  high  rank  in 
the  scale  of  civilisation.  All  who  have  adopted  this  religion, 
have  invariably  been  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  an  arbitrary 
and  unsettled  rule.  Many  reasons  have  been  urged  to  ac- 
count for  this ;  especially  the  example  of  the  prophet,  and  the 
nature  of  some  fundamental  tenets  of  his  faith.  The  life  of 
Mahomed,  after  he  declared  his  mission,  was  passed  in  con- 
stant warfare ;  and  he  is  scarcely  more  revered  by  his  follow* 
ers  on  account  of  his  sanctity  as  **  the  deputed  of  6od%^ 
than  for  his  personal  courage  and  his  skill  as  a  general.  Every 
Mahomedan  ruler  has  consequently  been  able  to  plead,  as  ^ 
lawful  excuse  for  his  ambition,  the  de»re  of  emulating  th^ 
earthly  glory  of  his  prophet:  and  the  Koran ^  has  con- 

*  RuMOol-olli,  or  ''  Uie  deputed  of  God,"  is  bU  most  oommon  tide. 

7  The  Koran,  which  was  composed  by  a  martial  leader  during  bis  contest 
for  power,  being  recognised  as  tbe  only  source  of  written  law  in  MahomediHi 
nations,  may  tend  in  no  slight  degree  to  keep  them  in  comparatiTt  bsfw 
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continually  been  quoted  to  shew,  as  applied  to  the  friends  or 
enemies  of  the  faith,  the  necessity  of  obedience,  and  the 
virtue  of  violence.    . 

Polygamy,  and  the  seclusion  of  the  female  sex^  which 
Mahomed  practised  and  recommended,  have  ho  doubt  had 
an  influence,  scarcely  secondary  to  that  of  any  other  cause, 
in  retarding  the  progress  of  civilisation.  The  mind  is 
formed  by  its  domestic  habits:  and  every  Mahomedan  is  A 
despot  in  his  own  house.  From  childhood  to  old  age  he 
fiears  of  and  sees  nothing  but  arbitrary  power.  Accustomecl 
only  to  obey  or  to  command,  he  cannot  understand  what  is 
meant  by  individual  or  political  freedom :  and  he  recognises 
in  his  monarch  the  same  absolute  power  as  he  clmms  over  all 
wtiom  nature  or  fortune  has  placed  under  his  own  authority. 

Other  causes  might  be  discovered  in  the  ancient  and  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  Asia,  to  account  in 
some  degree  for  their  never  having  attained  a  state  of  im* 
provement  comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by  almost  all  those 
nations  which  form  the  present  commonwealth  of  Europe  : 
but  the  reasons  already  stated  will  fully  explain  that  apathy 
on  all  points  connected  with  the  shape  of  their  government, 
which  is  characteristic  of  every  country  inhabited  by  Maho- 
medans.     Chiefs  of  tribes  have  combined  to  preserve  their 
independence.     Their  followers,  from  their  love  of  natural 
liberty,  have  clung  to  the  habits  of  savage  life  rather  than 
submit  to  oppression:  but  there  has  never  been   among 
those  who  professed  this  religion,  one  effort  made  for  rational 
Areedpm,  nor  a  desire  shewn  to  impose  any  salutary  and  per* 
manent  check  upon  the  absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign. 
If  his  cruelty  occasions  a  revolt,  the  only  use  made  of  suc- 
cess is  to  set  up  another  tyrant  in  his  stead ;  whose  first 

bazism.  Commentaries  may  be  written  to  explain  the  text  in  the  manner 
best  inited  to  those  to  whom  the  law  applies ;  but  the  principle  earn  neitkcr 
be  changed  nor  set  aside :  reason  is  fettered  by  faith  ;  and  men  are  con- 
demned to  receiTO  their  Ikwb  as  articles  of  belief,  on  which  it  is  impiety  to 
exercise  their  judgment. 
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exerci^  of  his  power  is  in  subduing  the  spirit  of  turbulence 
to  which  he  has  owed  his  elevation. 

The  history  of  Persia  from  the  Arabian  conquest  to  the 
present  day  proves  the  truth  of  these  observations:  and 
while  the  same  causes  continue  to  operate,  no  materia^ 
cliange  in  its  condition  can  be  expected.  Its  prosperity  will 
8tiU  depend  upon  the  personal  character  of  its  monarchs : 
nor  can  the  beat  of  kings  do  more  than  promote  it  during 
the  uncertain  period  of  his  own  life.  What  consequences 
the  recent  approximation  of  Russia  may  have  upon  th^ 
future  destiny  of  Peraa,  cannot  easily  be  foretold :  the 
Turks,  wrapt  up  in  the  habits  of  their  ancestors,  and 
defended  by  their  religious  prejudices,  have  for  ages  re* 
sisted  the  progress  of  that  civilisation  with  which  they  were 
surrounded :  and  this  example  might  lead  us  to  conclude, 
that  vicinity  of  territory,  and  the  consequent  collision  of  op- 
posite habits  and  creeds,  is  more  likely  to  increase  than  to 
diminish  those  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  prevented  any 
intimate  social  intercourse  between  Mahomedan  and  Chris- 
tian  nations. 

Before  I  conclude  a  work  in  which  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  convey  to  the  English  reader  fuller  information  thw 
he  has  hitherto  possessed  on  the  past  history  and  present 
condition  of  Persia,  it  appears  right  to  offer  some  reflections 
on  the  general  character  of  the  different  classes  of  its  inha- 
bitants. 

The  personal  characters  of  the  King^  of  Persia  have  beea 
giv^Q  in  the  course  of  this  history :  what  remains  to  be.  sud 
relates  more  to  the  qualities  connected  with  thm  condition, 
than  to  thdr  personal  disposition  or  talents.  Almost  i^ 
have  been  religious,  or  at  least  punctual  observers  of  the 
forms  of  their  religion.  This  is  essential  (even  if  they  are 
not  sincere)  to  their  power ;  and  its  necessity  is  inpulcate^ 
from  infancy.  Morality  is  not  thought  of  equal  importances 
Every  Monarch  is  considered  at  hberty  to  indulge,  from  his 
earliest  youth,  in  the  grossest  sensuality.    The  boundless 
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gratification  of  Iii»  passions  is  deemed  a  privilege  of  his  con- 
dition :  and  this  may  be  the  main  cause  of  the  constant 
change  of  dynasties  we  meet  with  in  this  history.  Families 
are  elevated  to  power  by  the  efforts  of  some  great  and  ex. 
traordinary  man :  his  immediate  successors,  stimulated  by 
nis  example,  and  by  the  necessity  of  exertion  to  maintain 
and  extend  the  dominion  that  his  courage  and  talents  ac- 
quired, pursue  the  same  path :  but  their  descendants  are 
tiling  by  the  fame  of  their  forefathers.  Instructed  to  be- 
lieve themselves  bom  to  rule,  they  conceive  that  they  have 
only  to  enjoy  the  power  which  they  inherit.  They  give 
themselves  up  to  the  luxury  by  which  they  are  courted ; 
listen  to  the  flatterers  by  whom  they  are  surrounded :  till, 
enervated  and  subdued  by  a  life  of  indolence  and  vice,  thejr 
fall  before  a  popular  native  chief,  or  a  foreign  invader. 

A  Monarch  of  Persia  acknowledge  nothing  as  obligatory 
upon  him  but  the  ritual  observances  of  his  religion.  Mercy, 
generoaty,  and  justice,  he  admits  to  be  virtues;  but  conn- 
ders  them  as  royal  qualities,  Hot  duties.  Accustomed  to 
have  every  look  obeyed,  and  to  complete  submission  to  his 
Authority,  he  is  as  impatient  of  any  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment 
of  his  desires,  as  he  is  insensible  to  the  value  of  devoted  ser- 
vice. We  discover  from  their  history,  that  the  Kings  of 
Persia  have,  with  some  remarkable  exceptions,  almost  always 
chosen  their  personal  companions  from  among  men  of  low 
birth  and  mean  attainments.  Those  who  exercise  absolute 
power,  and  whose  only  title  to  be  called  great  is  derived 
firom  the  splendour  of  their  station,  hate  to  be  approached  in 
their  Unreserved  moments  by  men  who  have  higli  preten- 
sions, either  from  hereditary  rank,  or  superior  talents  and 
virtue.  They  feel  happier  and  more  at  ease  when  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  an  opposite  description :  and  the 
pride  of  despotism  is  never  so  much  gratified  as  when  it  can 
look  around  and  see  nothing  but  what  rests  entirely  on  its 
favour,  and  what  consequently  can  be  destroyed  with  the 
same  breath  that  created  it. 
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Few  things  can  be  more  difficult  than  for  a  Monarch  o^ 
Persia  to  continue  humane,  cTcn  if  such  should  be  his  natu- 
ral disposition.  The  constant  habit  of  directing  and  wit- 
nessing executions  must  harden  his  nature  :  and  thci  persons 
intrusted  with  the  education  of  the  princes,  as  if  apprehensive 
that  their  tender  feelings  should  interfere  with  the  perform- 
ance of  their  future  duties,  take  them,  when  almost  infkntHf 
to  witness  scenes  at  which  men  would  shudder.  These  early 
lessons  appear  to  have  been  almost  uniformlj  successful } 
for  we  have  hardly  an  instiance  of  a  King  of  Persia  evincing 
any  uncommon  degree  of  humanity :  while  there  are  many 
to  prove,  that  the  habit  of  shedding  blood  often  become^  a 
passion ;  by  a  brutal  indulgence  in  which,  human  beings 
appear  to  loee  the  rank  and  character  of  thdr  species. 

The  Sovereigns  of  Persia  are  sometimes  compelled  to 
devise  the  means  of  secretly  destrojring  those  powerful  sub« 
jects  whose  alliance  they  suspect,  but  whom  they  teat 
openly  to  accuse  or  to  attack.  Policy,  and  indeed  self- 
preservation,  may  palliate  such  proceedings ;  but  the  neces- 
sity of  having  recourse  to  them  cannot  prevent  their  baneful 
influence  on  the  mind,  nor  alter  the  impression  they  are 
calculated  to  make.  Cruelty  never  excites  more  indignation 
than  when  combined  with  art ;  and  the  undisguised  violence 
of  tyrannical  power  appears  like  virtue  when  compared  with 
the  treacherous  acts  of  its  timid  weakness. 

These  observations  apply  to  all  despots  who  have  similar 
j)ower :  but^  fortunately  for  mankind,  in  few  nations  is  the 
authority  vested  in  the  chief  ruler  so  absolute.  We  cannot 
be  surprised,  when  we  consider  their  condition,  that  the 
monarchs  of  this  kingdom  have,  in  general,  been  careless  of 
the  rights  of  others,  tenacious  of  their  own ;  that  they  have 
recognised  no  limit  to  their  oppression  but  apprehension  of 
revolt ;  that  they  have  only  measured  their  indulgence  in 
pleasure  by  their  power  of  enjoying  it ;  that  they  have 
sought  to  amass  treasure  by  all  the  means  which  did  not 
violate  such  laws  and  usages  as  it  was  deemed  dangerous  to 
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t^l^  jfqpijpc^f^  with  p^rsopal.  glory ;  wd  tM<  they  Jwre 
09)^  q9ij^(|ej|^^l|^e  pa-o^perity  of  thair  .4^mtxy^  joh^iot; 
tlieir  care,  except  so  far  as  it  was  palcu]alfid  'to.proDOiQte  tbw . 
in<^yjidif^,intefesta4fid  reputation.         t  ^t 

'tt^^^charact^ir  P^.the  princes  dT  the  failopdin  Fersjur  n^ati 
iieye|:,bej:^firec^y  known.  They,alwa»  act  under  ipreai 
reslxf^n^,,  /Tb^  luaiiners  are  in  general  kind  andprepos* 
seeing  ;  ,as,  tbeir  pqncip^  object  is  to  attacb.  tbeir.  assppiatevy 
a]|i(|[^tog^A,pGqp^Iacity..^biph  may. proo^ote.  th^Tr  Aifaw^. 
adyanc^ioaent,  .  Though  then:  situation  shotdd  iaipre^ ,  than: 
wiUi  t;li€;  ,n^}[;es^ty  ,pf  great  prudence,  if  not  of  4i«(ip>^l*tio%> 
flattery  and  the  arrogance  of  high  birth  frequently  cwnr- 
ter^  th^se.aali^tafy  iiiqfiressioins :  and,  when  intruaited  ,yndi 
autiiojci^ty^  t^ey  ofteii,  display  as  much  yiolenc^  aa  if  their 
bff>wa,we^  .alre^y.qqcircled  with  that  orown  which  :i6;ti|. 
invest;  tbei^.wjitb  despotic,  power.  ....... 

The  |ni^iaters  ^^id  chief  officers,  of  the  Court  are  almoot 
al|9rays  men  of  polished  manners,  well  skilled  in  tha  huriirn 
of  their  respective  departments,  of  pleasant  convarsaUon^ 
subdued  temper,  and  very  acute  observation :  but  these 
agreeable  and  useful  qualities  are,  in  general,  all  that  they 
possess.  Nor  is  virtue  or  liberal  knowledge  to  be  expected 
in  men  whose  lives  are  wasted  in  attending  to  forms ;  whose 
means  of  subsistence  are  derived  from  the  most  comipt 
sources ;  whose  occupation  is  in  intrigues  which  have  always 
the  same  objects,  to  preserve  themselves,  or  ruin  others; 
who  cannot,  without  danger,  speak  any  language  but  that  of 
flattery  and  deceit ;  and  who  are,  in  short,  condemned,  by 
their  condition^  to  be  venal,  artful,  and  false.  There  bave» 
no  doubt,  been  many  ministers  of  Persia  whom  it  would  be 
injustice  to  A^lass  under  this  general  description ;  but  even 
the  most  distinguished  for  their  virtues  and  talents  have  been 
forqed  in  some  degree  to  accommodate  their  principles  to 
their  station ;  and,  unless  where  the  confidence  of  their  so* 
vereign  has  plftced  them  beyond  the  fe^  ei  rivals^  neceasity 
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hAr<xMiipelled  tli^m  to  pmetise  a  sabserriency  and  disriinu* 
latioii,  at  vlariiflttlte  with  that-troth  and  integrity  wHich  cah 
albn^  constitute  a  chdm  tb^ '  tfie  i^etpact  all  are  dis^iosed  Co 
grant  to  good'  and  great  men. 

The  characters  of  the  govehiors  of  provinces  and  citieiEt 
are  in  a  oonsiderable  decree  formed  on  that  of  the  sorereign : 
but  the' system  of  the  goyemment  must  always  dispose  them 
to  abuse  their  brief  authority.  From  their  situation,  bow- 
ever,  they  are  in  general  more  manly  and  open,  both  in 
mafnner  and  conduct,  than  the  ministers  and  oourtiefs :  and 
therefore,  as  a  body,  are  entitled  to  more  respect ;  for  vio- 
lence and  injustice  do  not  debase  the  nature  of  man  bo 
much  as  deceit  and  falsehood. 

The  religious  orders  are  divided  into  several  classes.  The 
few  who  attain  very  high  rank,  are  usually  men  of  learning, 
of  mild  temper,  and  retired  habits.  They  are  very  careful 
to  preserve  the  respect  they  enjoy,  by  cherishing  the  impres- 
sions entertained  cf  their  piety  and  humility.  It  is  rare  to 
see  them  intolerant,  except  where  they  deem  the  interest  of 
that  teligion,  of  which  they  are  the  head,  in  danger.  The 
lower  classes  of  the  priesthood  are  commonly  of  a  very  op- 
posite character.  With  little  knowledge,  and  great  preten- 
sions, they  demand  a  respect  which  they  seldom  receive;  and 
so  are  among  the  most  discontented  of  the  community.  The 
general  disposition  of  the  Persians  to  treat  strangers  of  a 
different  religion  with  kindness  and  hospitality,  is  a  subject 
of  constant  irritation  to  them.  They  rail  at  all  communi- 
cation with  infidels,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  an  importance 
with  the  lower  orders  by  a  display  of  their  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance. This  class  are  often  accused  by  their  countrymen 
of  indulging  the  worst  passions.  To  say  a  man  hates  Uke  a 
moollah,  is  to  assert  that  be  cherishes  the  most  inveterate 
hostility. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  character  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  cities  and  towns,  originating  in  the 
opposite  feelings  and  habits  which  they  have  deriv^  from 
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thar  ancestors.  The  natives  of  Cazveeii,Tebree2,llBiiMukiij 
Shiraz,  and  Yezd,  are  as  remarkable  for  their  oonrage,  te 
those  of  Koom,  Cashan,  and  Isfahan,  are  for  thrir  cowardice. 
The  former  are  chiefly  descended  from  martial  tribes;  tlit 
forefathers  of  the  latter  have  for  many  centuries  pursued 
civil  occupations.  But,  though  some  of  the  citizens  are  lesa 
Warlike  than  others,  their  shades  of  character  are  not  of  so 
much  consequence  as  to  prevent  thar  being  included  in  a 
gieneral  description.  The  whole  of  this  community  may  be 
deemed,  as  far  as  regards  their  personal  appearance,  a  fine 
race  of  men :  they  are  not  tall ;  but  it  is  rare  to  see  any  lOf 
them  diminutive  or  deformed,  and  they  are  in  general  strong 
and  active.  Their  complexions  vary  from  a  dark  o&ve  to  a 
fairness  approaching  to  thkt  of  a  northern  European :  and 
if  they  have  not  all  the  bloom  of  the  Ifttter,  their  florid 
healthy  look  often  gives  them  no  inconsiderable  beauty.  Ai 
a  people,  they  may  be  praised  for  their  quickness  of  appn^ 
hension,  their  vivacity,  and  the  natural  politeness  of  their 
manners.  They  are  sociable  and  cheerful ;  and,  with  some 
remarkable  exceptions,  as  prodigal  in  disbursement  as  eager 
of  gain '.  The  higher  classes  of  the  citizens  are  kind  and 
indulgent  masters ;  and  the  lower  ranks  are,  as  far  as  re* 
spects  the  active  performance  of  their  duty,  and  the  prompt 
execution  of  the  orders  they  receive,  the  best  of  servants. 
In  countries  where  the  law  grants  equal  protection  to  all 
ranks,  and  where  servitude  does  not  imply  dependence,  the 
master  and  servant  are  much  more  separated  than  in  despotic 
states.  In  the  latter,  where  there  are  no  middle  classes,  the 
servant  is  often  the  humble  friend,  and  lives  in  habits  of  in- 
timacy which  can  only  exist  where  the  distinction  is  so  great 
as  to  remove  all  danger  of  either  forgetting  his  condition. 

The  falsehood  of  the  Persians  is  proverbial ;  nor  are  they 
forward  to  deny  this  national  reproach  :  but  they  argue, 
that  this  vice  appertains  to  the  government,  and  is  the 

•    *  The  lower  daaset  of  merehanta  are  often  rtrj  ayaricious  and  aovdid. 


tiatund  bomiequeiic^  of  their  condition  t  and  there  can  be  M 
doubt  that,  when  rulers  practise  violence  and  oppi-ession, 
those  who  are  oppressed  will  shield  themselves  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power :  and  when  destitute  of  combination 
and  strength^  they  can  only  have  recourse  to  art  and  duplir 
city.  Nor  ift  the  moral  character  always  debased  by  the  use 
i3t  this  defence :  instances  continually  occur  in  Persia^  as  in 
other  countries  subject  to  an  arbitrary  government,  whor^ 
the  head  al  a  village,  or  the  magistrate  of  a  city,  entitles 
himself  to  gratitude  and  admiration,  by  a  virtuous  and  un- 
daunted perseverance  in  falsehood,  at  the  peril  of  his  own 
life  and  property,  to  save  others  who  consider  hitn  as  theif 
^ardian  and  protector. 

The  frame  of  private  society  is,  perhaps,  still  more  oal* 
culated  to  render  men  artful  and  false.  The  wives  and 
slaves  of  a  despotic  husband  and  master  must  have  all  the 
vices  of  their  debased  ootidition.  The  first  lessons  their 
4;hildren  learn  from  the  example  of  the  persons  they  love,  is 
to  ptractise  deceit ;  and  this  early  impression  \i  confirmed  by 
all  their  future  habits.  They  may  hear  and  admire  moral 
sentences  on  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  truth  ;  but  pru*> 
deuce  wartis  them  against  so  dangerous  a  virtue.  The  oaths 
they  constantly  use  to  attest  their  veracity,  are  only  prooft 
bl  their  want  of  it.  They  swear  by  the  head  of  the  king, 
by  that  of  the  person  they  address,  by  their  own,  by  their 
sons,  that  they  are  not  asserting  what  is  false :  and  if  a 
Stranger  should  cotitinue  to  evince  suspicion,  they  sometiniei 
exclaim,  '<  Believe  me ;  for,  though  a  Persian,  I  am  speak- 
ing truth.^'  There  are,  no  doubt,  soibe  of  the  Persians  who 
do  not  deserve  to  be  included  in  this  general  description,  and 
who  are  distinguished  by  their  regard  for  truth :  but  their 
numbers  are  too  inconsiderable  to  save  their  countrymen 
from  the  reproach  of  falsehood,  as  a  prevalent  national  vice. 

The  citizens  of  Persia  are  not  subdued  by  their  situation 
into  a  submissive  temper.  They  are  easily  inflamed  into 
pasfflon,  and  act,  when  under  its  influence,  like  men  careless 
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of  the  Jresultu  .  A  8tran^r,,unacqu^ted,^it;l^..tji9,fl^ 
the  goyerumeut^  ^pd  the  ladtud^  of  speech  wt^ch  jit permi^ 
in  the  persons  it  oppresses^  Is  surpris^  to  hear^tHe.fipi^f^^eat 
inQabitaiit  of  a  town  venting  impr^cadons*  agiupst,  ^^ .;y^ 
periors,  n^y,  sometimes  against  the  king  himseLf^.  .^ifi^^f^ 
extraordinary  ebullitions  of  passion,  which  ar^  y^yj^omipqin 
among  the  lower  orders,  generally  pass  unheeded.  Sqpi^ 
times  they  may  provoke  a  reproof,  or  a  few  blows,;  but  thq^ 
never  receive  consequence  from  tlie  unwise  interfere!^  f^ 

power.  ...  -    '<' 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  cities  luse  va^pf 
some  education  :  but  even  those  who  are  not  so,  are  remi^rk^t 
able  for  the  fluency  of  their  language.  They  es^prc^  tfifm- 
selves  with  a  freedom  and  boldness  not  always  restwppd,  bjF 
the  disparity  betweeu  them  and  the  person  they  are  a4dimih 
ing.  Hajee  Ibrahim^  formerly  prime  minister^  whp  gloriq^ 
in  the  name  of  citizen^  used  to  delight  in  relating  a  diakgiii) 
between  bis  brother^  who  was  Beglerbeg,  or  Grov^mor  id 
Isfahan,  and  a  seller  of  vegetables  in  that  city  ^.  An  extxMi^ 
ordinary  impost  having  been  laid  on  every  shop,  the  latter 
forced  himself  into  the  Governor's  presence  when  he  wa^ 
giving  public  audience,  and  exclaimed,  that  he  was  totally 
unable  to  pay  the  tax.  ^'  You  must  pay  it,  or  les^ve  the 
city,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  cannot  pay  it,"  si^  the  man; 
**  and  to  what  other  place  can  I  go  ?" — "  You  inay  either, 
proceed  to  Shiraz,  or  Kashan^  if  you  like  those  towns  better 
than  this,"  said  the  governor.  "  Your  brother,"  replied  the 
shopkeeper,  "  is  in  power  at  one  of  these  cities,  and  your 
nephew  at  the  other :  what  relief  can  I  expect  in  either  ?* — 

•  The  Penians  ndt  only  vent  their  abnse  on  the  person  who  has  offended 
them,  bat  on  his  whole  kindred,  and  particuhurly  his  female  rdatiTet.  Their 
abase  is  generally  rery  obscene. 

k  Hajee  Ibn^m  repeated  this  anecdote  to  me  with  fpreat  anhnstion.  He 
indeed,  particularly  delighted  in  mentioning  any  thing  that  reflected  honour 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  eitiaens  of  Persia,  whom  it  was  his  policy  through 
life  to  support  aainst  the  wandering  tribes  c(  that  eountnr* 
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^'Yon  may  proceed  to  court/*  said  the  rulef,  *^  and  complain 
fb  the  king;  if  you  think  I  have  committed  itajustice."— 
^Youi^  brother,  the  Hajee,  is  prime  miriistery^'siud  the  man. 
**  Go  to  hell !  **  exclaimed  the  enraged  governor,  *^  and  do  not 
tt^onble  me  any  more !  '*— -"  The  holy  man  *,  your  deceased 
father,  is  perhaps  there,'^  said  the  undaunted  citizen.  The 
crowd  could  not  suppress  their  smiles,  and  the  governor, 
who  shared  the  general  feeling,  bade  the  complainant  retire, 
And  said  he  would  Attend  to  his  case,  provided  he  would  not 
bring  a  curse  upon  his  family,  by  insisting  that  they  shut 
IKm  out  fi*om  all  hopes  of  justice,  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next. 

The  character  of  the  military  tribes  difiers  essentially  from 
that  of  the  other  Persians.  The  chiefs  are  often  as  much 
distinguished  for  their  generosity  as  their  courage.  From 
thrir  condition  they  are  less  artful  than  the  ministers  and 
principal  civil  officers.  But  they  are  not  exempt  from  that 
vice,  though  it  is  corrected  by  their  pride  and  violence.  Ar- 
rogant from  birth,  and  surrounded  from  infancy  by  devoted 
dependents,  their  minds  are  habituated  to  overrate  their  own 
piietensions,  and  depreciate  those  of  others.  When  inflamed 
with  passion,  they  lose  the  courtly  manner  which  they  axe 
accustomed  to  assume,  and  give  way  to  the  most  ungovem* 
able  rage.  They  seldom  suffer  from  the  bold  imprudence 
of  their  language  on  these  occasions,  as  they  can  always 
plead  in  excuse  the  habits  of  the  rude  class  they  belong  to  ^ ; 


*  Tbe  name  o£  the  father  of  the  governor  was  Higee  H&sbem.  The  ez< 
pression  used  by  the  shopkeeper  was  Hajee-murhoom,  which  means  the  de- 
ceased hajee,  or  "  pilgrim.** 

^  I  one  day  heard  a  nobleman  of  one  of  these  tribes  uae  the  most  videnc 
and  insulting  language  of  the  prime  minister.  His  imprudence  appeared  tha 
greater,  as  some  of  the  minister's  particular  friends  were  present.  Apprehen« 
ai?e  of  the  consequence,  I  nest  day  asked  him,  if  any  thing  had  happened. 
*^  It  is  all  settled,**  he  said ;  "  I  hare  made  an  apology.  I  told  the  minister 
1  was  an  £ellyatee,(a  man  of  a  wandering  tiribe)  ;  and  that,  you  know,  is  aa 
excuse  for  any  thing  a  man  can  aay  or  do.'* 
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and  the  allowance  they  demand  upon  this  ground »  is  hardly 
ever  refused,  even  by  the  monarch  himself,  if  he  has  been 
the  object  of  their  intemperance.  The  character  of  tbaM 
miUtary  nobles  may  be  said  to  change  with  the  state  of  their 
country :  when  that  is  settled  for  any  long  period,  they  hm 
a  great  deal  of  their  native  honesty  and  violence*  Educated 
at  the  capital,  where,  in  youth,  they  are  generally  kept  aj| 
hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  their  fathers;  and  com* 
pelled  to  constant  attendance  on  the  king  after  they  have 
attained  manhood ;  they  become  in  time  courtiers,  and  tn^ 
cept  in  being  more  haughty  are  not  materially  differmt  from 
the  other  nobles  and  principal  officers.  We  can  neither  praiae 
them,  nor  any  other  of  the  higher  ranks  in  Persia,  for  their 
strictness  in  either  moral  or  religious  duties :  to  the  former, 
they  do  not  even  pretend  to  give  much  attention ;  soi 
though  they  are  careful  to  observe  all  the  forms  of  the  latter^ 
they  often  seem  indifferent  to  the  substance,  and  are  in  the 
habit  of  discussing  the  tenets  of  their  faith  with  a  freedom 
sometimes  bordering  upon  profaneness  *. 

*  ReUgion  is  a  favorite  topic  of  conversation,  particularly  when  t  ttna« 
ger  of  an  opposite  faith  is  of  the  party.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  subjeel 
treated  in  a  manner  which  proves  at  least  that  there  is  the  utmost  latitodt 
of  speech.  I  have  frequently  listened  to  these  discussions  with  some  ■oiprifs. 
I  heard  a  person  of  high  rank  one  day  exclaim,  in  a  mixed  company,  whKf 
some  priests  were  maintaining  the  sacred  claims  of  the  descendants  of  the  pro- 
phet— ^*  This  is  all  very  well  for  superstitious  fools  who  know  no  better : 
but  I  have  travelled  and  read,  and  have  more  than  once  met  with  a  dog  of  a 
Syud,  and  an  angel  of  a  Jew  !  *'  This  speech  produced  a  hearty  lau^h  at  the 
expense  of  the  holy  man.  I  find  in  one  of  my  manuscripts  a  very  ladicroat 
instance  of  the  open  impiety  of  a  nobleman  now  living  in  Khora«an.  He 
heard  a  moollah  describe,  in  the  pulpit,  the  manner  in  which  the  angela  Mom* 
ker  and  Nakir  visit  the  g^ve  the  moment  after  the  corpse  is  deposited  in  it* 
He  went  away,  determined  to  satisfy  his  mind  by  a  physical  experiment : 
the  next  time  he  heard  the  priest  mention  the  subject  he  f*4'>aim»d, 
the  astonished  congregation — *'*'  All  that  fellow  says  is  a  lie  !  My 
died  four  days  ago  ;  and  as  I  was  resolved  to  discover  the  truthy  I 
his  mouth  quite  full  with  dry  grain.  I  have  since  opened  hia  grave,  and  tht 
grain  is  exactly  where  it  was  placed :  it  is  therefore  quite  impoetibU  thai  ka 
ihould  have  either  spoken  to  man  or  angel  {  " 
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The  Eelly&ts,  as  a  body,  have  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
tbdr  coDdition ;  ase  sincere,  hoqpitable,  and  brave ;  but  rude, 
violepty  and  rapacious.  They  are  not  in  need  of  falsehood 
and  deceit,  and  therefor^  not  much  in  the  habit  of  practising 
them :  but  if  they  have  fewer  vices  than  the  citizens,  it  is 
evidently  the  absence  o£  temptation,  and  the  ignorance  of 
l^xury,  which  give  them  their  superiority ;  fcnr  it  is  remarked 
that  they  never  settle  in  towns,  or  enter  them  as  victors, 
without  exceeding  the  inhabitants  in  every  q)ecies  of  profli- 
gacy ^ 

The  females  who  dwell  in  towns  are  usually  placed  in  the 
situation  of  slaves ;  and,  therefore,  have  many  of  the  quali- 
ties which  belong  to  that  condition.  The  character  of  a  race 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  influence  iq  the  com* 
n^unity,  is  of  little  importance ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise, 
we  cannot  have  sufiicient  information  to  form  any  correct 
judgment  upon  it.  If  we  believe  common  rqx)rt,  or  the 
tales  of  Persian  writers,  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  the  womeq 
are  often  successful  in  eluding  the  jealous  vigilance  of  their 
domestic  tyrants.  Of  the  females  of  the  wandering  tribes  I 
have  already  spoken  :  they  enjoy  a  fair  portion  of  liberty; 
and  if  they  are  inferior  to  the  natives  of  cities  in  beauty  of 
person  and  softness  of  manner,  they  are  superior  to  them  in 
industry,  in  chastity,  and  many  other  virtues.  We  meet 
with  frequent  examples  among  this  class  of  an  elevation  of 
sentiment,  and  an  heroic  courage  which  nothing  but  freedom 
could  inspire. 

In  speaking  generally  ^  of  the  Persians,  we  may  describe 

'  If  would  be  disgusting  to  enter  into  a  catalogue  of  the  vices  of  a  people 
among  whom  the  indulgence  of  unnatural  lust  is  not  considered  a  crime. 

*  This  only  applies  to  the  Mahomedan  population.  The  Armenians  who 
lire  in  Persia  are  a  submissive  and  humble  race,  endeavouring  by  their  in* 
dustry  to  obtain  a  livelihood  among  a  people  by  whom  they  are  treated  with 
harshness  and  contempt.  The  Jews  are  much  more  despised,  and  their 
character  and  condition  are  more  degraded.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the 
few  families  of  Guebres,  or  *^  worshippers  of  fire,"  who  remain,  and  whom 
their  Mahomedan  conquerors  seem  to  tolerate,  that  they  may  enjoy  their 
triumph  by  protracted  oppression. 
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them  as  handflome,  active^  and  robust ;  of  lively  imagina- 
tion, quick  apprehension,  and  agreeable  and  preposaessiiiif 
manners.  Asa  nation  they  may  be  termed  brave ;  though 
the  valour  they  have  displayed,  like  that  of  every  other 
people  in  a  similar  state  of  society,  has  in  a  great  degree 
depended  upon  their  leaders,  and  the  nature  of  the  objects 
they  have  fought  for.  Their  vices  are  still  more  prominent 
than  their  virtues.  Compelled  by  the  nature  of  their  go* 
vernment  to  have  recourse  on  every  occasion  to  art  or  vio* 
lence,  they  are  alternately  submissive  and  tyrannical.  Many 
of  their  more  serious  defects  may  be  attributed  to  the  same 
cause ;  and  there  is  no  country  in  which  so  much  of  the 
immorality  of  its  inhabitants  can  be  referred  to  a  bad  system 
of  internal  administration.  This  reflection,  though  it  may 
mitigate  our  sense  of  the  depravity  of  individuals,  leaves 
little  hope  of  their  amendment ;  fbr  it  is  evident  that  this 
cannot  be  effected  except  by  the  concurrence  of  many  radi* 
cal  changes,  with  a  complete  alteration  in  their  politiod  con* 
dition  ;  an  event  which  neither  their  past  history  nor  present 
state  can  lead  us  to  anticipate. 
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ABAKA  KHAN  mocMdj  Im  bther,  Hookkoo  Khan,  i  US ;  hit 
countrj  mTtded  by  Bukth  Kban,  ib. ;  defekti  Bong  AnhUn,  ib. ; 
hu  dekth  uid  chknoter,  2<6 ;  hit  muriage,  aad  an  opinion  mter- 
tained  of  hit  having  embraced  the  Chmtian  fiitb,  M6. 

Abaa-Abotd-Ahmed.— 5m  Muatamed-ool-oIU. 

Abbaa  the  Great  ii  plaetd  uiufer  the  tutelage  of  All  Kooli  Khan,  i.  3SS ; 
anordor  ia  tetA  brhiieieculioii,  which  iadefored,  andhia  life  laved. 
937 ;  it  proclaimed  king,  343  ;  marchei  from  Khoraaian,  aad  takes 
Catvaen,  ib.;  it  oocu[Hed  in  the  ctlabUahmat  of  hit  authoritr. 
344;  returns  to  his  capital,  |6.;  marches  to  Iba  relief  of  Meshed, 
but  it  taken  ill,  and  compelled  to  remain  at  Teheran,  ib. ;  letunu 
to  Casreen,  ib. ;  marches  against  the  Turks,  and  visita  their  camp 
in  diiguise,  345 ;  repels  the  invasion  of  the  Turks  by  the  reduction 
of  Ghllfin,  ib. ;  prooeeds  against  the  Turks,  but  returns  in  oon- 
•equenoe  of  a  prediction  of  the  astrologers,  and  abdicates  the 
throne,  346 ;  reascends  it,  ib. ;  attack*  and  defeats  the  Oosbegs, 
347  ;  reduces  several  provinces,  ib. ;  meditates  the  recovery  of  ttie 
provinces  conquered  by  the  Turks,  348;  his  reception  of  Sir 
Anthony  Sberley,  349 ;  raises  a  corps  of  infantry,  350 ;  his  cif- 
dentiab  to  Sir  Anthony  Sheriey  on  deputing  bim  to  the  princea  of 
Christendom,  3S 1 ;  privileges  granted  l>y  him  to  the  Christians  in 
his  kingdom,  352 ;  takes  Nahavund,  and  destroys  its  fortiScationa, 
3M ;  msrchea  into  Aderb^an,  ib. ;  defeats  the  Turks,  talies  T«- 
bre^  and  invests  Erivfin,  355 ;  attacks  and  defeats  the  Turks  aflw 
a  severe  battle,  35S ;  his  personal  scuffle  nilh  a  KQrd,  357 ;  re- 
covers the  proviooe*  conquered  by  the  Turlit,  35B ;  the  veneratioa 
in  which  be  was  held,  ib.;  maintains  an  amicable  intercourse  with 
the  Oosbegs,  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and  the  European  state*  in 
India,  360 ;  conquers  the  Island  of  Ormus,  ib. ;  disregards  bia 
trea^  with  the  £i)(^,  368 ;  deputei  Sir  Bobert  Sheriey  to  £ng- 
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land,  363 ;  his  reception  and  treatment  of  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton, 
364 ;  becomes  hostile  to  the  British  nation,  365  ;  character  of  his 
government,  ib. ;  his  improvement  of  the  City  of  Isfahdn,  366 ; 
also  of  Meshed  and  other  places.  367 ;  his  encouragement  to 
Christians  to  settle  in  Persia,  368 ;  his  internal  administration,  »6. ; 
measures  adopted  by  him  to  repress  the  tiu'bulence  of  the  Kdzel- 
bSsh  tribes,  369 ;  his  religious  character,  370 ;  his  toleration  of 
religion,  particularly  the  Christian,  372 ;  his  conduct  to  his  own 
family,  ib, ;  contrives  to  put  his  son  Suffee  Meerza  to  death,  373 ; 
deprives  two  others  of  his  sons  of  sight,  375 ;  his  cruel  treatment  of 
his  son  KhCld&h-bundaLh,  ib, ;  his  death,  376 ;  his  personal  appear- 
ance, general  character,  and  government,  377;  his  search  after 
Pehlevee  manuscripts,  555,  Appendix  ;  his  military  improyementa, 
ii.  357 ;  paintings  in  his  palaces,  390. 
Abbas  the  Second  succeeds  his  father,  SAm  Meerza,  i.  386 ;  his  ex- 
cesses, 387;  recovers  Cdndah&r,  388;  his  reception  of  Imfim 
Kooli  Khdn  Gosbeg,  389 ;  shelters  another  prince  of  the  Ooabcgs, 
'  ib, ;  maintains  peace  with  Turkey,  ib, ;  his  death  and  character,  399* 
Abbas  the  Third,  the  son  of  Shah  Tdmfisp,  is  placed  on  the  throng, 

•  ii.l1,n.;  his  death,  15. 

Abbas,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Agsl  Mahomed  Khfin,  il  303. 

Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Caliph  Ali,  ii.  259. 

Abbas-&bdd,  a  suburb  of  Isfahan,  i.  420. 

Abbas  Kooli,  son  of  Abbas  Kooli  Khdn,  ii.  142. 

Abbas  Kooli  KhSn,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  By^t,  takes  Nishapore,  ii. 

140  ;  is  taken  a  prisoner  to  Cabool,  and  becomes  a  favourite  at  that 

court,  141 ;  retimis  to  Nishapore,  ib. 
Abbas  Meerz&,  grandson  of  Abbas  the  Second,  i.  399. 
Abbas  Meerz^,  son  of  Shah  Sultan  Hoossein,  i.  432,  n. 
Abbas  Meerza,  the  present  heir  apparent,  ii.  104,  n. ;  why  declared  heir 

*  apparent  instead  of  his  elder  brother,  392. 
Abddl,  one  of  the  degrees  of  the  Soofees,  ii,  291,  n. 

Abd&llee,  an  AffghSn  tribe,  L  403 ;  at  present  called  Dooranee,  ib.  n. 

Al)d-ool  Ali,  chief  of  Tursheez,  an  account  of,  ii.  146. 

Abd-ool  Azeez-Wahdbee,  ii.  263,  n. 

Abd-ool-Azeez,  son  of  NSdir  Mahomed  Gosbeg,  i.  389. 

Abd-ool  Ghdzee  Khdn,  the  nominal  Prince  of  Bokhara,  iL  160.  n.* 

Aga  Mahomed  Khan  sends  a  mission  to  him,  197. 
Abd-ool  Gh^zi,  an  author,  i.  97,  n. 

Abd-ool  Hoossein- Cherkuni,  one  of  Mahmood*s  generals,  L  191. 
Abd-ool  Kais,  an  Arab  tribe ;  their  invasion  of  Persia,  L  83. 
Abd-ool  Kiisim  Noah. — See  Ameer  Noah  the  Second. 
Abd-ool  Lateef,  son  of  Ulugh  Beg,  L  315. 
Abd-ool  Malik,  son  of  Ameer  Noah,  his  reign  and  death,  L  164. 
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Abd-ool  Malik,  son  of  Ameer  Noah  the  Second,  is  raised  to  the  throne* 

i.  164 ;  is  defeated  by  Mahmood,  and  flies  to  Bokh&rik,   166  ;  is 

seized  and  sent  to  Ourgunge,  where  he  dies,  ib. 
Abd-ool  M&lik,  the  name  of  the  Imfim  M&lik,  ii.  243,  n. 
Abd-ool  Momeen  Khan,  son  of  AbdMla  Khan  Oosb^,  takes  Meshed, 

and  massacres  its  inhabitants,  i.  344. 
Abd-ool  Momtn  Khfin,  son  of  Abool  Feze  Kh&n  Oosbeg,  ii.  159,  n. 
Abd-ool  Raheem  Chackboote,  ii.  160,  n. 
Abd-ool  Raheem  Khdn,  brother  to  Hajee  Ibrahim,  ii.  1 12. 
Abd-ool  WShftb,  the  W^hfibees  derive  their  name  from  him.  ii.  263,  n. 
Abd-ool  W^hid  is  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  the  WIdidattefih  sect 

of  Soofees,  ii.  271,  n. ;  the  five  sects  derived  from  him,  277,  n. 
AbdQlla,  Waly  of  Arabia,  L  448. 
AbdCUla,  a  Turkish  general,  attacks  the  army  of  Nftdir,  iL  14 ;  is 

slain,  ib. 
Abddlla,  also  called  Mehdee ;  his  descent,  i.  182,  n. 
Abdfilla,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Timoor,  L  290. 
Abddlla  ben  Tahir,  governor  of  Khorassan,  L  501,  Ap. 
Abddlla  Khan,  uncle  of  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  ii.  122. 
Abddlla  Khan  Oosbeg,  L  344,  n. 
AbddUa  Khan  Baloochee,  i.  471. 
Abd611a  Kouprouli,  Vkehk  of  Cairo,  iL  14,  n. 
Aberkoh,  a  village,  iL  121. 
AbestagL — See  Abustakeen. 
Abeste. — See  Bust. 

Abghau  Nevian,  son  of  Karegar,  i.  284,  n. 
Ablutions  enjoined  by  Mahomed,  iL  228. 
Aboo  AIL  a  general  of  Ameer  Noah,  deposes,  and  again  restores  that 

chief,  L  1 64  ;  obtains  a  grant  of  Khorassan,  ib, 
Aboo-Ali-ben-Senna,  or  Avicenna,  iL  384. 

AV  00  Ali  Mahommed  Akiagamee  translates  the  Tarikh  Tubree  into 
^  Persian,  L  42,  n. 
Aboo  Ali  Sumjoovee,  one  of  the  nobles  of  Ameer  Noah  the  Second, 

L164,  n« 
Aboobeker,  caliph,  his  right  to  the  caliphate  disputed,  i.  152,  n. ;  forms 

the  Koran  into  a  volume,  ii.  235. 
AIkx)  Isaak,  a  Soofee  teacher,  ii.  277,  n. 
Aboo  Jaffier,  the  author  of  the  Tarikh  Tubree,  L  42,  n. 
Abool  Fatteh  Khan,  Governor  of  Isfahan,  is  attacked  and  defeated, 

ii.  59,  n. ;  is  put  to  death,  67. 
Abool  Fazd  Lumbhanee,  i.  242, 244. 
Abool  Fatteh  Klum,  son  of  Keneem  Khm,  iL  89,  n. ;  prodaimsd 

successor  to  the  crown,  ffei ;  jiitwriMBp'^  ""         "•inpcoclaiiiiid 
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Abool-fedha,  an  author,  i.  199,  n. 

Aboolfiradge,  an  author,  i.  211,  n. 

Abool  Fyze  Khan,  ruler  of  the  Oosbegs,  ii.  38 ;  submits  16  NAdfr,  bat 

is  restored  to  his  government,  ib. ;  his  death,  159,  n. 
Abool  Haschem,  Governor  of  Ghilan,  is  put  to  death,  L  d4f. 
Abool  Hussein,  a  Syrian,  i.  238. 
Abool  Kdsim  Humzd,  son  of  Moosdh  K&zim,  L  320,  n. 
Abool  Kdsim  Mahomed,  of  the  family  of  the  rulers  6f  Bfirpty  L 

182,  n. 
Abool  Kausim,  i.  248,  n. 
Abool  8hujah-ool-Buyah,  the  ancestor  of  the  Dilemee  fluiiiljr»  mliri 

the  service  of  Makan,  i.  167. 
Aboo  Nujub,  of  Sohr&verdee,  a  Soofee  sect,  iL  277,  n. 
Aboo  Obeyd  is  sent  in  command  of  a  force  agamst  the  Peniailt»  L 

136 ;  whom  he  attacks,  ib, ;-  is  killed,  137. 
Aboo  Seyd,  knowii  by  his  title  of  Behauder  Khan,  succeeds  hit  ftuQitfr 

Mahomed  Khodah-bundah,  L  279 ;  becomes  enamoured  of  flU 

daughter  of  his  minister,  280 ;  is  taken  ill  and  dies,  28 1. 
Aboo  Seyd,  the  great  grandson  of  Timoor,  succeeds  Baber,  L  315 ;  Ul 

death,  317,  318. 
Aboosheerwan,  commonly  called  Shah  Adil,  L  348,  n. 
Aboosheher,  i.  238 ;  an  English  factory  established  at,  ii.  81 ;  IBMI 

temperature  of,  364,  n. ;  408,  n. 
Aboo  Taher,  the  grandson  of  Ali,  obtains  great  fkme,  L  238 ;  iflti6te 

Shuban  Kurrah,  and  subdues  the  tribes  of  Liristan,  ^9  ;  thrOWt 

ofiPhis  allegiance  to  the  rulers  of  Pars,  ib, 
Aboo-taleb,  vizier  of  the  Caliph  Mustasim,  L  262,  n. 
Aboo  Yusuph,  an  officer  of  the  army  of  Yacoob-ben-L^  L  152. 
Aboo  Yusuph  Razee,  a  mooMh,  ii.255,  n. 
Aboozoog-a-Mihir,  the  minister  of  Noosheerwdn ;  his  wisdom  coiitri* 

butes  to  the  success  of  that  monarch,  i.  110;  the  circumsttoee 

which  led  to  his  attaining  high  power,  ib,  n. ;  is  termed  the  Seneea 

of  the  East,  119,n. 
Abraham,  the  parent  of  Ishmael,  i.  134,  n.;  the  numl>er  of  TOlmnet 

of  the  Scriptures  given  to  him,  ii.  220,  n. ;  the  Soofees  dM&  hifll 

one  of  their  principal  teachers,  278,  n. 
Absar-ool-Moostubsureen,  an  Arabic  work,  IL  244,  n. 
Abtahesh,  the  Persian  name  of  Agathodes,  i.  65,  n. 
Abtdl,  one  of  the  degrees  of  the  Soofees,  ii.  291,  n. 
Abten,  the  father  of  Feridoon,  113. 

Abustakeen  establishes  a  principality,  and  makes  Ghini  liis  ^phJ, 
i.  175  ;  he  is  variously  called  Abestagi,  Aleptekeen,  and  Alpott*- 
keen,  ib.  n. ;  death,  176. 
Abuver,  the  birfh-place  of  Nidir  Shah,  i.  34. 
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Acacius,  Bishop  of  Amida,  redeems  seven  thousand  Persian  captives, 

1.94. 

Acesinas. — See  Chunab. 

Achsemenes  compared  to  Zdl,  i  18,  n.;  is  the  ancestor  of  Cambyses, 
324,  n. 

Ackbar,  Emperor  of  India,  ii.  22. 

Ackbar  Khan,  son  of  Zuokee  Khan,  iL  89 ;  his  character  and  death, 
100. 

Adam,  the  number  of  volumes  of  the  Scriptures  given  to  him,  ii« 
220,  n. 

Adel  Actachi,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Hmoor,  i.  296,  n« 

Aderbejan,  province  of,  i.  4 ;  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  first  taught  at,  45  ; 
the  ancient  •  Atropatene  given  to  Teridates,  83  ;  its  government  as- 
signed to  Illij  Guz,232  ;  conquered  by  the  King  of  Khaunzm,  233 ; 
taken  by  Ismael,  324;  conquered  by  Abbas  the  Great,  358;  is 
under  the  rule  of  Az&d  Khan  Afghan,  iL  59 ;  its  climate,  366. 

Adhed,  L  248,  n. 

Adhumefin,  a  Soofee  sect;  their  usage,  iL  219,  n. 

Adil  succeeds  Muad-ood-douleh  in  his  office,  i.  219. 

Adil  Gheri^,  leader  of  the  Tartars  of  Kapchack,  is  defeated,  made 
prisoner,  and  murdered,  L  338. 

Adil  Shah.^5eif  Ali  Kooli  Khan,  nephew  of  Nddir. 

Adrian  concludes  a  peace  with  Khooaroo,  L  67. 

Adultery,  how  punished  among  the  wandering  tribesi  iL  330. 

Alian,  an  author,  L  528,  Ap. 

Affghans,  L  186 ;  their  origin  and  descent,  401 ;  derivation  of  the 
word,  ib.n.;  wre  converted  very  early  to  the  Mahomedan  religion, 
402 ;  invade  Persia,  ib, ;  take  Isfahan,  435 ;  subdue  Persia,  438 ; 
defeat  the  Turks,  463 ;  are  defeated  by  N&dir  Kooli,  467 ;  evacuate 
Isfkhan,  469 ;  their  entire  extirpation,  472. 

Affohftr,  a  Tiukish  tribe,  L  326,  n. 

Afrft,  a  poem,  L  501 ,  Ap. 

Afrftsiftb  is  sent  to  invade  Persia  with  a  large  army,  i.  20 ;  betomes 
Sovereign  of  Persia,  21 ;  discovers  the  treachery  of  his  brother 
Agrarees,  and  ilays  him  with  his  own  hand,  22 ;  his  unsuccessful 
combat  with  Roostem,  24  ;  retreats  across  the  Oxus,  ib, ;  invades 
Persia,  27  ;  is  expelled,  ib, ;  his  next  invasion,  why  abandoned,  29 ;  is 
joined  by  Siydvesh,  29 ;  his  joyful  reception  of  him,30 ;  puts  Siydvesh 
to  death,  3 1 ;  his  cruelty  to  his  daughter  Feringhees,  ib, ;  his  conduct 
to  his  grandson,  Ky  Khoosroo,  ib. ;  sends  an  army  against  die 
Persians,  whksh  is  defeated,  ib.;  hit  rnisoMsasfial  combat  with 
Rooitea,32;  is  con^dM  to  if  Ma  own  dMri«i»»in,  JH ;  attacks 
the  main  body  oC  Uia  Finli-  Ma 

capital,  95 ;  flieo  ftooiMi 
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covers,  36  ;  hazards  anolher  action,  but  is  defeated,  38 ;  retreati, 
after  a  general  battle,  41  ;  is  taken,  and  killed,  ib. ;  is  probably 
the  monarch  of  the  Getse  and  MassagetsB,  97,  n. ;  reasons  lor  sup- 
posing him  to  be  the  monarch  of  the  Scythians,  5\\,  Ap,  iL 

Afzuledh,  one  of  the  sects  of  Soofees,  ii.  273,  n, 

Aga  Ali,  the  son  of  Kasim  Khan  Shooflee,  revenges  himself  on  the 
Governor  of  Resht,  ii.  328,  n. ;  is  assassinated,  ib. 

Aga  Jum&l,  Governor  of  Resht,  slays  Kerreem,  of  the   tribe  of 
Shooftee,  ii.  328,  n. 

Aga  Kumfil,  Governor  of  Resht,  slain  by  Kasim  Khan,  ii.  328,  n. 

Aga  Mahomed  Ali,  Moosht&hed  of  Kermanshah,  his  account  of  the 
Soofee  sects,  ii.  271,  n. 

Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  instance  of  his  respect  for  the  word  of  a  king*  L 
551  tAp,  n. ;  his  flight  to  the  Tdrkiimans,  ii.  72,  n. ;  his  im'prisoo* 
ment  at,  and  escape  from,  Shiraz,  92  ;  goes  to  Mazenderan,  and 
proclaims  himself  a  competitor  for  the  crown,  93 ;  is  defeated 
by  Shaikh  Vais,  100 ;  attacks  and  defeats  a  force  sent  in  pumiit  of 
him,  t&.;  takes  Isfahan,  103;  retreats  to  Teheran,  and  becomes 
master  of  Irak,  ib. ;  defeats  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  and  besieges  Sbirasy 
]  09 ;  raises  the  siege,  and  returns  to  Teheran,  ib. ;  detaches  Mooe- 
titphd  Khan  to  support  Hajee  Ibrahim,  117;  detaches  aaother 
strong  force  to  Shiraz,  ib. ;  marches  towards  that  city  with  his 
whole  army,  but  is  attacked  and  nearly  defeated  by  Lootf  Ali  Khan, 
118;  the  cause  which  prevented  the  complete  defeat  of  his  troops* 
ib. ;  marches  towards  Shiraz,  and  sends  an  army  to  attack  Loolf 
Ali  Khan,  121  ;  proceeds  with  all  the  force  he  can  collect  against 
Lootf  Ali  Khan,  123  ;  lays  siege  to  Kerman,  124  ;  his  conduct  to 
the  Secretaiy  of  Lootf  M  Khan,  ib.,  n. ;  his  massacre  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Kerman,  125  ;  his  shameful  treatment  of  Lootf  Ali  Khai^ 
126  ;  territories  possessed  by  him  at  the  death  of  that  chief,  129  ; 
efforts  made  by  him  to  unite  the  chiefs  of  his  own  tril>e,  130 ; 
motives  for  making  Teheran  his  capital,  131  ;  is  made  pri- 
soner and  emasculated,  176  ;  obtains  his  release,  and  joins  his 
father,  ib.;  falls  into  the  hands  of  Kerreem  Khan,  177  ;  instanoe 
of  his  revengeful  conduct,  ib. ;  escapes  from  Shiraz,  and  proceeds 
to  Mazenderan,  178  ;  his  motives  for  pardoning  the  chiefs  who  had 
injured  him,  ib. ;  some  of  his  brothers  declare  against  him,  180  ;  is 
surprised  and  made  captive,  ib. ;  is  liberated,  ib. ;  takes  Isfaluui, 
ib. ;  is  compelled  to  retreat  to  Teheran,  which  he  makes  his  capital, 
ib. ;  is  joined  by  several  powerful  chiefs,  ib. ;  prevails  on  Ali  SJiaa 
Affshdr  to  become  the  first  lord  of  his  court,  181 ;  seizes  and  de- 
prives him  of  sight,  ib. ;  his  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ker- 
man, ib. ;  character  of  his  principal  actions,  ib. ;  conduct  pursued 
by  him  to  establish  his  power,  182;  his  treatment  of  the  remains  of 
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Kerreem  Khan  and  N^dir  Shah,  183 ;  his  condact  to  his  subjects 
and  troops,  184 ;  his  high  opinion  of  Hajee  Ibrahim,  ib, ;  his  de- 
ception, and  murder  of  his  brother,  Jaffier  Kooli,  1 85  ;  his  conduct 
to  the  TQrkiiman  tril>es  near  Asterabad,  186  ;  resolves  to  compel 
Heraclius  to  obedience,  187  ;  prepares  for  the  invasion  of  Greorgia, 
190 ;  proceeds  towards  Sheshah,  and  receives  the  submission  of 
the  governors  of  that  city  and  Erivdn,  ib, ;  marches  to  Teflis,  191 ; 
defeats  Heraclius,  enters  Teflis,  and  orders  a  general  massacre,  ib. ; 
marches  towards  Gunj^h,  192;  Shirwan  and  Eriv&n  submit  to 
him,  ib, ;  his  coronation,  and  speech  to  the  assembly  on  the  occa- 
sion, 193 ;  proceeds  to  Khorassan,  and  receives  the  submission  of 
several  cl^efs,  194  ;  his  motives  for  proceeding  to  Meshed,  ib. ;  his 
avarice  in  possessing  jewels,  and  the  tortures  inflicted  on  Shah 
Rokh  to  make  him  discover  such  as  he  had  concealed,  195  ;  his 
mission  to  the  ruler  of  Bokhara,  196 ;  mvites  the  King  of  Cabool  to 
join  him,  197 ;  proceeds  towards  Teheran,  and  makes  preparations 
to  expel  the  lUissians  from  (reorgia,  ib. ;  character  of  the  plan  he 
had  resolved  to  pursue  in  effecting  this  object,  198;  marches  to- 
wards Georgia,  ib. ;  is  invited  to  take  possession  of  Sheshah,  292 ; 
enters  that  fortress,  ib. ;  is  murdered,  203  ;  his  character  and  go- 
vemmeat,  204 ;  his  conduct  to  his  own  family,  205  ;  to  the  religious 
men  of  his  kingdom,  206 ;  his  administration  of  justice,  ib. ;  his 
conduct  to  the  ministers  and  officers  of  his  court,  207 ;  his  mode  of 
selling  his  ministers  to  raise  money,  ib. ;  his  treatment  of  the  Kajir 
and  other  tribes,  208  ;  his  support  of  the  royal  dignity,  209 ;  his 
treatment  of  his  soldiers,  210  ;  his  contempt  of  luxury,  211 ;  his 
conduct  to  the  merchants,  and  to  the  farmers  and  cultivators,  212  ; 
instances  of  his  avarice,  ib. ;  his  remains  sent  to  Kerbelah,  404 ; 
his  respect  for  the  priesthood,  415. 

Aga  Meerza,  the  son  of  Delavur,  of  the  tribe  of  Taimni,  iL  4 1 ,  n. 

Aga  Mehdee,  a  Soofee,  is  put  to  death,  ii.  299,  n. 

Aga  Moobftruk,  an  eunuch  of  the  Court  of  Abbas  the  Second,  L  392 ; 
Ms  speech  against  raismg  Soofee  Meerza  to  the  throne,  t^. 

Agatheas,  the  historian,  L  501,  Ap. 

Aga  RaflMi,  of  the  ixihe  of  Shooflee,  slays  Aga  Jum&l,  GovemcNr  of 
Resht,  ii.  328,  n. 

Agathocles,  the  Viceroy  of  Persia,  is  slain,  i.  65 ;  he  is  called  by  the 
Persians  Abtahesh,  tft.,  n. 

Agerbo  Khan  put  to  death  l>y  S&m  Meerza,  L  383,  n. 

Agra,  the  town  of,  i.  187,  n. 

Agradatesi  the  name  of  Cyrus  l)efore  he  ascended  the  throne,  i.  523, 
Ap. ;  it  is  also  given  to  the  river  Kur,  ib.  n. 

Agrarees,  the  brother  of  AMsiib,  L  21 ;  his  treachery  discovered,  and 
himself  taken  and  slaint  22 ;  continuation  of  the  reign  of  his  descen- 
dants* 48. 
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Agriculttire,  ii.  379. 

Ague,  remarkable  treatment  of,  iL  386. 

Ahdy  Bayt,  the  adherents  of  the  family  of  Mahomed  the  Pro^itU  ii 

255,  n. 
Ahmed,  the  son  of  Saman ;  is  sent  to  subdue  the  Province  of  Fer- 

ghanah,  L  159 ;  succeeds  to  the  govemment  of  Samarcand,  162. 
Ahmed  succeeds  his  father,  Ismael,  i.  162 ;  is  murdered,  163. 
Ahmed  marches  to  Bagdad  with  his  brother  Ali  Buyah,  L  167;  le- 

ceives  the  title  of  Muaz-ood-douleh,  and  is  appointed  vizier  to  flie 

caliph,  ib, ;  dethrones  the  Caliph  Mustukhfy,  and  exercises  abtdkile 

authority,  169. 
Ahmed,  the  son  of  Mahomed,  one  of  the  monarchs  of  Ghizniy  stttt- 

sinates  Massood,  i.  199. 
Ahmed,  the  son  of  Aweb ;  his  contests  with  Ameer  Timoor,  L  882 ; 

also  called  Ahmed-Ed- Khannee,  297 ;  escapes  on  the  api»ioaeh  oC 

Timoor,  ib. ;  repossesses  himself  of  Bagdad,  303 ;  b  taken,  and  put 

to  death,  316. 
Ahmed,  an  Affjg;han  of  the  tribe  of  Abdi^ee,  is  sent  to  Isfahaiu  L403; 

is  of  the  fiunily  of  Biireekzdii,  ib,  n. 
Ahmed,  P&ch&  of  Bagdad,  takes  Gunjah,  and  subdues  Kennansliali. 

i  458 ;  is  compelled  to  return  to  Bagdad,  ib, ;  takes  Mftrftgi  mad. 

Cazveen,  462 ;  is  defeated  by  Ashrslfif,  ib.;  concludes  a  peace  witti 

N&dir,  which  is  not  approved  by  the  Emperor  of  Constantinofileb 

ii.  15. 
Ahmed,  the  third  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  dethroned,  ii.  8. 
Aihmed  Aga,  an  eunuch  of  the  Court  of  Shah  Sultan  Hoossein,L  428. 
Ahmed-ben- Arabshah,  the  Arabian  historian  of  the  Life  of  Timoor^  L 

307,  n. 
Ahmed-ben-Si^lim&n,  ruler  of  Samarcand,  i.  225,  n. 
Ahmed-Eel* Khannee. — See  Ahmed,  son  of  Aweis. 
Ahmed  Khan. — See  Neekoodar. 
Ahmed  Khan  AbdMlee  is  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  Persians,  iLSi; 

proceeds  to  Candahar,  and  founds  -a  separate  kingdom,  ib.;  takes 

the  City  of  Herat,  56 ;  defeats  Meer  Aulum,  and  takes  Meshed,  ik; 

guarantees  the  independence  of  Khorassan  to  Shah  Rokh,  57 ; 

a  force  to  attack  Mazenderan,  but  they  are  repulsed,  58 ;  his 

racter  and  rule,  154. 
Ahmed  Khan  Bydt,  iL  141,  n. 
Ahmed  Shah,  Affghan,  is  the  founder  of  the  present  ropl  fiunfly  of 

Cabool,  i.  403,  n. ;  assumes  the  title  of  Dooree  Dooran,  and  ciBi 

his  tribe  Door&nee,  ib, 
Ahmed  Shah. — See  Ahmed  Khan  Abdftllee. 
Ahmedzehis,  an  Afghan  tribe,  i.  403,  n. 
Ahriman,  the  Angel  of  Death,  according  to  the  Dabistan,  L  46,  ik; 

495,  Ap, 
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Ahsela  Bhaee,  L  192,  n. 

Ahwaz,  the  city  of,  i.  140. 

Abh  Khatoon  sucoeeds  Atta-beg  Sdjook,  i  237. 

Aiwuz'Ool-Kaoos,  the  son  of  Firozt  Shah  Zereen  KuMh,  i.  S30»  n. 

AJimere»fort,Ll90. 

Ajumeedn,  a  Soofee  sect,  their  usage,  ii.  877,  n. 

AliseHlh,  the  name  of  the  race  of  Noosheerw an,  i«  348,  n. 

Akhlik-e-Nisiret,  a  Persian  work,  L  851. 

Akhtd  Khan,  the  name  by  whieh  Beggee  Jin  oaUed  Aga  Mahomed 
Khan,lill8,  n. 

Akhteristan,  a  work  on  astrology,  L  490,  Ap. 

Ak-koinloo,  a  Tfirkfiman  tribe,  L  316 ;  also  called  BAyenderee»  3I3, 

Akshehr,  in  Syria,  L  306,  n. 

Alabah  Ghuswan  lays  the  foundation  of  tiie  City  of  Buisorah,  L  140. 

Alankoua,  princess,  the  descent  of  Ohenghis  traced  to  her,  i.  853,  n. 

Albiz,  a  Soofee  teacher,  ii.  277,  n. 

Albizein,  a  Soofee  sect,  their  usage,  277,  n. 

Alboon,  a  village,  ii.  119,  n. 

Albuquerque,  Alphonso  de,  conquests  made  bf  him  k  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  i.  361. 

Alchymy,  the  knowledge  of,  in  Persia,  iL  380. 

Akiqudc,  the  fort  oi;  i.  233. 

Alq;)|>o,  dynasty  of;  i.  228. 

Aleptekeen. — See  Abustakeen. 

Alexander  the  Great,  fable  respecting  his  birth,  L  54 ;  refuses  to  pay 
tribute,  55 ;  receires  an  ambassador  ih>m  the  Persian  court,  ib, ; 
invades  Persia,  56 ;  the  honours  paid  by  him  to  the  corpse  of  Darab 
the  Second,  ib, ;  marries  the  daughter  of  that  monarch,  67 ;  divides 
Persia  into  ninety  principalities,  ib. ;  slays  the  murderer  of  his  fa- 
ther, 57 ;  besieges  the  City  of  Burakdos,  t^  n. ;  his  speech  to  his 
subjects  on  the  death  of  his  fiither,  59 ;  is  raised  to  the  throne,  ib, ; 
sends  an  envoy  to  Keyd  Hindee,  ib. ;  subdues  different  cities  in 
Greece,  ib. ;  invades  Persia,  60 ;  marches  towards  India,  ib, ;  be- 
eomes  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  that  duef,  ib. ;  makes  war 
against  Poor,  ib, ;  marches  against  the  Emperor  of  China,  ib. ;  his 
interview  with  that  monarch,  ib, ;  with  whom  he  concludes  a  treaty, 
61 ;  the  astrologers*  prediction  of  his  deatti  accomplished,  ib,;  he 
writes  to  his  mother,  ib. ;  his  death,  62 ;  is  believed  by  Persian  au« 
thors  to  be  the  Prophet  Zulkemyn,  ib,  n. ;  his  buikling  of  the  rampart 
which  confines  Yajooi  and  Majooz,  ib, ;  his  character  and  govern- 
ment, ib, ;  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  fort  of  Tekreet,  297 ;  his 
history  re-considered,  533,  Ap, ;  the  destruction  of  Persepolis  attri* 
buted  to  him,  541,  ib. ;  refUses  to  lit  in  the  prescnoe  of  Sisygimbis, 
553,  n. 
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Alexius,  first  Grecian  emperor,  i.  218.  n. 

Al  Hacin,  an  Arabian  historian,  i.  308,  n. 

Ali,  Caliph,  L  147;  his  consanguinity  to  Mahomed  the  Prophet,  153, 
n. ;  his  right  to  the  succession  maintained  by  the  Sheahs,  ib. ;  Umi 
first  monarch  of  Persia  who  proclaims  himself  of  his  sect,  273 ;  fhe 
SefPaveans  proclaim  themselves  his  adherents,  323 ;  bis  historf, 
324;  his  elevation  satisfies  the  clamour  of  his  friends,  ii.  238; 
grounds  on  which  his  right  to  the  succession  is  muntained  by  tbt 
Sheahs,  239 ;  deemed  a  divinity,  26 6. 

Ali,  the  son  of  Abool  Hoossein,  is  severely  beaten  and  thrown  into  a 
cave,  L  238 ;  is  extricated,  ib, 

Ali  Bo\vah. — See  Dilemee. 

Ali  Buyah  defeats  Yakoot,  and  becomes  a  great  leader,  L  167 ;  de- 
feats that  chief  again,  and  makes  himself  master  of  Fars  and  otiiqr 
provinces,  ib,;  marches  to  Bagdad,  ib,;  is  appointed  Viceroy  of 
Fars  and  Irak,  and  receives  the  rank  of  Ameer-ool-Onurafa,  and  ftm 
title  of  Umood-ood-douleh,  ib,;  discovers  great  treasures,  168; 
becomes  master  of  all  the  countries  between  Khorassan  and  Bag- 
dad, 169 ;  his  death  and  character,  ib, 

Ali  Himmut  Khan,  a  general  of  Syud  Moorad  Khan,  ii.  107,  n. 

Ali  Khan,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  AfPshir,  refuses  to  unite  his  fortes  with 
those  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  ii.  180 ;  is  persuaded  to  beoome  tli^, 
first  lord  of  the  court  of  that  monarch,  ib, ;  is  treacherously  w&mM 
and  deprived  of  sight,  181. 

Ali  Kooli,  son  of  Abbas  Kooli  Khan,  ii.  148. 

Ali  Kooli  Khan,  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Shamloo ;  Abbas  the  Great  is 
placed  under  his  tutelage,  i.  337;  receives  an  order  to  put  that 
prince  to  death,  which  he  defers,  and  saves  his  life,  ib, ;  is  unsuc- 
cessful in  an  action  with  Murshud  Kooli  Khan,  344. 

Ali  Kooli  Khan,  Governor  of  Herat,  put  to  death,  i.  343. 

Ali  Kooli  Khan,  the  favourite  of  Soofee,  the  son  of  Abbas  the  Second, 
i.  394. 

Ali  Kooli  Khan,  the  nephew  of  Nddir,  iL  46 ;  is  hailed  Sovereign  of 
Persia,  53 ;  marches  to  Meshed,  and  assumes  the  title  of  Adil  Shah, 
ib, ;  puts  three  of  the  princes  to  death,  54 ;  is  taken  and  deprived 
of  sight,  56 ;  is  put  to  death,  ib, ;  comm'ands  Aga  Mahomed  Khan 
to  be  emasculated,  176. 

Ah  Mahomed  Khan  is  left  in  charge  of  Bussorah,  ii.  80 ;  interferes 
in  a  dispute  between  two  Arab  triles,  61 ;  is  defeated  and  slain,  ift. 

Ali  Meerza,  son  of  Tdmdsp,  is  deprived  of  sight,  i.  336. 

Ali  Moordd,  Chief  of  the  BukhteeSree  tribe,  taken  and  put  to  death.ti.sa. 

Ali  Moored  Khan,  ii.  76,  n. ;  supports  the  pretensions  of  Zncfae 
Khan,  89 ;  is  detached  against  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  93 ;  rerolti 
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'  against  Zuckee  Khan,  ib, ;  marches  to  Isfahan,  94 ;  declares  him- 
self king,  and  marches  to  Isfahan,  97 ;  is  defeated,  and  deserted  by 
bis  troops,  ib. ;  retreats  to  Hamadan,  ib. ;  defeats  Ali  Nuckee,  and 
besieges  Shiraz,  ib. ;  which  surrenders  to  him,  98 ;  becomes  Sove- 
reign of  Persia,  99 ;  returns  to  Isfahan,  and  deputes  his  son,  Shaik 
Vais,  against  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  TOO ;  joins  the  army  under  his 
son  at  Teheran,  ib. ;  sends  another  army  into  Mazenderan,  ib, ; 
'taken  ill,  and  dies,  101 ;  his  character,  ib, ;  his  persecution  of  the 

'  Sbofees,  296. 

Ali  Murd&n  Khan,  Governor  of  Candahar,  L  3S2. 

All  Murdsln  Khan,  Waly  of  Uristan,  L  422. 

Ali  Murdfin  Khan,  Chief  of  the  tribe  of  Bukhtee&ree,  takes  I^itdian, 
11.  60 ;  invites  several  omrahs  to  join  his  standard,  ib, ;  his  contest 

'  with  Ken^m  Khan,  61 ;  his  death,  ib, 

Ali  Murdftn  Khan,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben  Shyb^ee,  an  accomit  of  him 
ii.  143,  n. 

Ali  Nuckee  Khan,  son  of  Siduk  Khan,  is  imprisoned,  ii.  89,  n. ;  is 
detached  against  Ali  Moordd  Khan,  whom  he  attacka  and  defeats, 
97 ;  returns  to  Isfahan,  and  gives  himself  up  to  every  species  of 
excess,  ib, ;  marches  to  complete  his  conquest  of  Irak,  t^. ;  is  de- 
feated, and  compelled  to  fly  to  Shiraz,  ib, 

Ali  Nudcee  Khan,  Governor  of  Yezd,  ii.  121. 

Ali  P&ch^,  Commander  of  the  Turkish  army  in  Aderbejan,  i.  355 ;  is 
'  defeated,  and  made  prisoner,  ib, 

Ali  ReziS,  the  eighth  ImSm,  interred  at  Meshed,  i.  315, 344,  n. 

Ali  Rezd,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Zend  Family,  ii.  84. 

Aliverdi  Beg,  a  general  of  Abbas  the  Great,  L  347 ;  becomes  the 
friend  of  Sir  Anthony  Sherley,  351. 

Aliverdi  Khan,  the  father  of  Nou  Rdze  Khan  Yeshkdgftssee-b&shee, 
ii.  175,  n. 

Ali  Y^r  Khan,  of  Subz&wAr,  ii.  144,  n. 

Ali  YezdL — See  Sherrif-ood-deen. 

Ali-alahyahs,  one  of  the  Mahomedan  sects ;  they  deem  Ali  to  be  a 
divinity,  ii.  266. 

Allah,  or  AUah-ood-deen,  marches  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother 
Soori,  L  201 ;  defeats  Byram,  and  abandons  Ghizni  to  the  fury  of 
his  soldiers,  ib, 

Allahamoot,  a  fort,  taken  by  Hussun  Soobah,  i.  242,  n. ;  is  also 
called  Almowut,  243,  n. 

Allahdad,  an  officer  of  Timoor,  i.  299. 

AJlah-ood-deen,  Prince  of  Ghour,  becomes  tributary  to  Saiyar,  L224  ; 
is  also  called  Hoossein  and  Jehan  Sooz,  ib,  n. 

AUah-ood-deen,  a  Soofee  teacher,  ii.  '277,  n. 

Allah-ood-deen  Mahomed,  succeeds  his  father,  Hoossein  ebn  Naser,  L 
246 ;  his  reign  long  and  prosperous,  249. 
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A]lah-ood*deen  Mahomed  succeeds  bis  father,  Jellsl*ood*doeA  Hoos- 
sein,  1 250;  jEedk  into  a  state  of  deep  meUneholy,  ib, ;  is  sliiii,iil. 

Ahnagestum,  the  AralHO  translation  of  the  astronomteal  qfstaa  of 
Ptolemy,  ii.  223. 

Ahnfts,  the  Conmiander  of  Mahmood*s  guards,  is  put  todeafii,  L  4i^ 

Almowttt,— iSsi  Allahamoot 

Alms,  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  iL  229. 

AJp-Arselan,  L  173 ;  succeeds  his  unde,  Togfarul  Beg,  2^9 1  hie  p^*- 
secution  of  the  Christians  in  his  invasion  of  Georgia,  t^* ;  adTi 
to  the  province  of  Phrygia,  210 ;  &lls  hack  on  his  own 
and  offers  terms  to  the  Roman  emperor,  ib. ;  prepares  lor 
210 ;  resolves  not  to  survive  adefeat,  211;  defeats  the  Roman  araf, 
and  takes  Romanus  prisoner,  ib, ;  his  treatment  of  him,  ib^i  de|fr« 
mines  on  the  conquest  of  his  native  province,  213 ;  iobduis  te 
greater  part  of  Khaurizm,  ib. ;  is  slain,  ib, ;  his  diaraetcr  tad  fO» 
vemment,  214,  See. 

Alputtekeear— £i0tf  Abustakeen. 

AHoon  Tbsh,  the  general  of  Mahmood,  i.  184. 

Altumish,  L  202. 

Alum-Kheal,  a  term  signifying  **  a  worbl  of  delusion,*"  iL  t$9pfL 

Alwund  mountain,  ii.  381. 

Alwund-beg,  son  of  Yakoob-beg,  L  323. 

Amancba,  one  of  Timoor*8  officers,  L  299. 

Am&n-olld-Khan,  a  general  of  the  army  of  Mahmood,  L  429 ;  if  me* 
cessful  in  reducing  Cazveen  and  other  cities,  443 ;  hb  €fmm  is 
overpowered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cazveen,  445 ;  becomes 
tented,  451 ;  is  put  to  death,  460. 

AmSn-oM-Khan,  Waly  of  Ardelan,  iL  134,  n. 

Ambassadors,  ceremonies  observed  at  the  Persian  Court  on  the 
tion  of  foreign,  ii.  400  ;  also  by  the  ministers,  governors  of 
&c.  409 ;  importance  attached  to  the  dignity  assumed  by  them,  41IL 

Amber,  a  town,  L  140. 

Amedabad,  i.  192,  n. 

Ameen,  Caliph,  son  of  Haroon-oor-Rasheed,  his  chaneter,  and  OiiH 
test  with  his  brother  Mamoon,  L  147,  n. 

Ameen-ood-deen,  the  Vizier  of  Tochlah,  i.  234. 

Ameeh-ood-douleh,  the  title  of  the  minister  of  finance,  iL  309,  n. 

Ameer  Arslan,  Governor  of  Aderbejan,  iL  55,  n. 

Ameer  Ayaz,  the  attabeg  of  Malik  Shah  the  Second,  is  slain,  L  383L 

Ameer  Baccah,  vizier  to  Arghoon,  L  268. 

Ame^  Chooban  is  intrusted  with  the  government  of  Aboo  8sfl 
during  his  minority,  L  279 ;  is  chief  of  the^tribe  of  Sddooa»  t&n, ;  his 
death,  280. 

Ameer  Daniel,  the  father  of  Beggee  J&n,  his  rule,  iL  159. 
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Ameer  Dewftnee,  an  office  held  by  (he  rokrs  of  L&r,  i.  346,  n. 

Ameer  GoonUi  Khaa,  nder  ot  K^booahftD^  ii.  150 ;  tubmits  to  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan,  149. 

Ameer  Hinkar  Nevian,  son  of  Abghau  Nevian,  L  284,  n. 

Ameer  Hoossein,  a  noble  of  Transoxania,  unites  his  forces  with 
Timoor  and  defeats  Ouleaus*  L  888 ;  his  conteat  withTimo«r  for 
the  kingdom  of  Persia,  289 ;  takes  (he  Fort  of  Kurshee,  ib. ;  w 
attacked  by  Timoor,  290  ;  and  defea(ad«  291 ;  concludes  a  peace 
with  Timoor,  ib. ;  is  murdered,  i^. 

Ameer  Hoossein  Koorkan,  a  noble  of  the  Court  of  Aboo  Seyd,  L  279, 
n.;  marries  the  dauf^ttr  of  Ameer  Cbooban,  ib,;  i$  conqptUed  to 
resign  her  to  his  monarch,  289. 

Ameer  Maas80om.*-^M  B^gee  J4n* 

Ameer  Noah  succeeds  his  father,  Nasr,  L  164;  his  reign  and 
death,  16. 

Ameer  Noah  the  Second,  generally  called  Abdool  Kanm  Noah, 
succeeds  his  father,  Munsoor,  L  164 ;  two  of  his  noUes  con^in 
against  him,  ib. ;  seeks  the  aid  d  Suboctageen,  165  ;  defeats  his 
enemies,  ib, ;  his  death,  ib. 

Ameer  Nou  Rdze,  an  oitoer  cl  the  Court  of  Ghasan  Khafti  his  in^ 
fluence  over  that  monarch,  i  276 ;  isputto  dealhy  277, 

Ameer  Seif-ood-deen  joins  Timoor,  1 287. 

Ameer  llmoor. — See  TimooTi 

Ameer-ool  Moumenan.— S«e  Malik  Shah. 

Ameer-ool-Omrahw-^SM  Ali  Buyah. 

^Amcr  succeeds  his  brother,  Yacoob-ben-Leis,  i.  151 ;  consmts  to 
hold  the  kingdom  of  Persia  under  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  158 ;  is 
often  called  Amroo,  ib.  n. ;  is  oidered  to  be  publicly  cursed  in  all 
the  mosques  in  Khorassan,  153  ;  is  defeated  in  an  action,  and  flies 
to  Seestan,  ib. ;  reconquers  Khorassan,  1 54  ;  is  reatorsd  to  faTOun 
and  receives  a  grant  of  several  provinces,  ib. ;  is  unsuccessful  in 
an  attempt  to  seize  the  person  and  government  of  the  caliph,  ib. ; 
advances  against  Ismael  Samanee,  ib. ;  made  piisoner,  155  ;  is  sent 
to  Bagdad,  and  put  to  death,  ib. ;  his  government  and  character, 
156. 

Amer-ben-Lels,  i.  160,  n.  161. 

Amerdad,  (he  angel  of  vegetation,  according  to  Zoroaster,  L  497,  Jp. 

Amerkote,  a  fortress,  its  situation,  ii.  37 ;  is  the  turth-place  of  the 
Emperor  Ackbar,  ib.  n. 

Amida,  remarkable  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of,  L  94. 

Amroow— £»^tf  Amer. 

Amarftth  the  Third,  L  355. 

Amusements  of  the  Persians,  ii.  424. 

Amytis,  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  i.  518,  4P* 
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Anastasius,  Roman  Emperor,  i.  106. 

Anatomy,  the  Parians  unacquainted  with,  ik  382.   ' 

Andek&n,  a  province,  i.  31 5. 

Andereman  is  opposed  to  Groorgeen,  L  39,  n. 

An-£ran,  L  545,  Ap.  n. 

Angels,  how  considered  by  the  Mahomedanfi  iL  dSO. 

Angora,  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  303. 

Anguetel,  the  orientalist,  i.  501,  Ap, 

Animals  of  Persia,  tame,  il  370 ;  wil^g  372. 

An-Iran,  i.  545,  Ap,  n. 

Ann&,  Sic-Novees  of  the  Court  of  Doulut  Row  Scindiah,  IL  208. 

Anne,  Queen  of  Austria,  i.  492,  Ap.  n. 

Anokhushee,  one  of  the  four  classes  of  the  subjects  of  Persia,  thtir 
occupation,  i.  507,  Ap.  n. 

Apokhushi,  one  of  the  four  classes  of  the  subjects  of  Penia,  ae- 

'  cording  to  the  Burhan  Kuttah,  i;  507,  Ap.  n. 

Anquetil,  the  orientalist,  i.  483,  Ap. ;  494,  n. 

Antioch,  a  city,  by  whom  founded,  i.  64,  n. ;  taken  and  plundered  by 
Shahpoor,  79,  n. ;  captured  by  Noosheerwan,  111. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  his  contest  with  Shidipoor,  L  66. 

Antiochus  Soter  succeeds  Seleucus,  i.  66. 

Antiochus  Theos,  the  successor  of  Antiochus  Soter,  L  65. 

Anveri,  a  poet,  i.  225,  n. ;  specimen  of  his  composition,  ib.,  m. ; 
iL390. 

Anund-paul,  son  of  Jypaul,  is  defeated  by  Mahmood  in  two  suc- 
cessive invasions,  i.  138 ;  attacks  the  army  of  Mahmood,  185;  is 
defeated,  ib, ;  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  feudal  lord,  t*. 

Anundpal,  son  of  Jypaul,  i.  183;  opposes  the  progress  of  Mah- 
mood, 185. 

Aphra,  i.  514,  Ap, 

Aphreedoon,  the  name  of  Feridoon  in  Deri,  i.  514,  Ap.  n. 

Aqueducts  constructed  by  Hooshung  for  irrigation,  i.  9 ;  descriptioa 
of  them,  ib.,  n. ;  great  utility  of,  in  Persia,  ii.  337,  n. 

Arabia,  i.  2  ;  description  of,  133  ;  independence  of  its  inhal>itanCa,  ik; 

description  of  a  native  of  Arabia,  134;  their  ancient  religion,  135; 

the  horse,  camel,  and  dromedary  of  Arabia,  ib.,  n.;  the  doctrine  of 

•Mahomed prevails  over  it,  ib,;  infanticide  practised,  138,  n.;  tft- 

tlement  of  its  colonies  in  Bulkh  and  Kborassan,  146. 

Arabians,  their  previous  state,  and  conversion  to  Mahomedanism,  iL 
236 ;  condition  of  their  tribes  in  Persia,  331 ;  their  habits,  dress, 
and  diet,  448  ;  their  power  of  flight,  449. 

Araf,  a  feast,  ii.  28 ),  n. 

Araftlt,  a  mountain  at  Mecca,  ii.  285,  n. 

Aramaic,  a  race  so  called;  L  480,  Ap. 
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Araxes,  riTer*  i.  2,  a ;  also  called  Arras,  4. 

Arbaces,  reasons  for  supposing  him  to  be  the'  Feridoon  of  oriental 
writers,  i.  509,  Ap, ;  the  different  names  assigned  to  him,  510,  ib, 

Ari>ianes,  the  Grecian  name  of  Kershasp,  i  22,  n.  51 1,  Ap.  51 7,  f6. 

Arcadius,  Emperor,  leaves  his  son  Theodosius  under  the  protection  of 
Yezdijird  Ulathim,  i.  90. 

Ardebily  the  town  of,  i.  328 ;  a  great  famine  in  it,  333. 

Ardelftn,  the  province  of,  i.  332,  n. ;  its  extent,  ii.  134  ;  descent,  cha- 
racter, and  rule  of  its  Walies,  ib, ;  power  and  condition  of  its 
present  Waly,  334. 

Ardibehesht,  the  angel  of  fire,  speech  to  Zoroaster,  i.  496,  Ap. 

Ardisheer,  the  son  of  Schiroueh,  is  raised  to  the  throne,  i.  130 ;  is  put 
to  death,  ib, 

Ardisheer  Babigan,  Artaxerxes  the  First  of  the  Greeks,  slays  Arduan,  L 
68,  n. ;  his  descent,  69  ;  is  noticed  by  the  Governor  of  Darabjird,  ib, ; 
forms  designs  to  obtain  sovereign  power,  70 ;  deposes  his  brother 
from  the  government  of  Fars,  ib, ;  subdues  Kerman,  Isfahan,  and 
all  Irak,  71 ;  his  action  with  Arduan,  ib, ;  is  hailed  king,  ib, ;  ex- 
tends his  empire,  ib, ;  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the  City  of 
Madain,  72 ;  resigns  his  government,  ib, ;  his  general  character  and 
administration,  73  ;  is  the  reputed  author  of  two  works,  ib.  n. ;  his 
d3dng  speech  to  his  son,  74. 

Ardisheer  the  Second,  Artaxerxes  the  Second  of  the  Greeks,  succeeds 
Shahpoor  the  Second,  i.  88 ;  his  descent,  ib  ;  is  deposed,  ib. 

Ardisheer  Dirazdust,  the  title  assumed  by  Bahman ;  is  the  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  of  the  Greeks ;  the  etymology  of  the  title  explained, 
i.  52,  n. ;  524,  Ap, 

Arduan,  the  successor  of  Volasin,  his  war  with  the  Romans,  i.  67; 
by  whom  slain,  ib, ;  is  the  Artabanes  the  Fifth  of  the  Greeks, 
t^.,  n. 

Arduan,  prince  of  the  Ashganians,  i.  67,  n. ;  slain  by  Ardisheer  Ba- 
bigan, ib, ;  68,  n. 

AretishtarSn,  one  of  the  four  classes  of  the  subjects  of  Persia,  ac- 
cording to  the  Binidad,  i.  507,  Ap,  n. 

Argali,  one  of  the  wild  animals  of  li^ersia,  ii.  372, 

Ai^h;  or  citadel,  iL  180,  n. 

Argholon  is  takenj  but  released,  i.  267  ;  deprives  hisunde,  Neekoodar, 
of  his  crown  and  life,  ib, :  is  hailed  Sovereign  of  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Syria,  ib. ;'  his  death,  368 ;  character,  ib, 

Ariana. — See  Iran. 

Aries,  the  festival  of  Nou  Roze  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  sun  en- 
tering it,  L  11. 
Arish,  the  son  of  Ky  Kobad,  L  25. 
Aristobulus,  his  accQiuit  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  L  519,  Ap.  ii« 
Vol.  ir.  SI 
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Aristotle,  the  minister  of  Philip,  and  totor  of  MetaMit  tike 

163. 
Aijttsp,  King  of  Tartar^,  declcres  war  ftgainsit  Persia^  L  46  ;  k  often 
fityled  King  of  China,  t^.,  n. ;  his  speech  to  the  chiefe  respecting  the 
worship  of  fire,  ib.  n.;  is  defeated  in  an  action,  47 ;  reeommeneei 
the  war ;  and,  after  defeating  Gushtasp,  retumt to Tartary,  ib,;  is 

'  defeated  by  Isfundear,  t& ;  his  capital  besieged,  43 ;  IneiEes  Us 
escape,  but  is  overtaken,  and  slain,  49. 

Aijung,  an  officer  of  the  King  of  Mazeilderan,  who  had  Ky  Kftoos  in 
his  custody,  i.  25. 

Armen,  the  son  of  Ky  Kobad,  i.  25. 

Armenia,  subdued  by  Narsi,  i  82  ;  condition  of  at  the  aceesskni  of 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  iL  135. 

Armenians,  their  prosperity  under  Abbas  the  Great,  i.  434  ;  fbfit 
altered  state  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Shdtan  Hoossein,  ib. ;  called  ttpon 
to  form  a  corps,  but  seized,  and  their  arms  taken  from  them,  425 ; 
their  defence  of  Julfa  against  Mahmood,  426 ;  their  application  for 
arms  refused,  ib. ;  terms  on  which  they  capitulated  to  Mafamood, 
427 ;  their  horror  and  dismay  at  being  compelled  to  give  up  fifty 
of  their  virgins,  ib, ;  their  numbers  in  Julfa,  ii.  374. 

Arms,  national,  of  Persia,  ii.  406, 

Army  of  Persia,  ii.  355 — 361. 

Amaud,  Vincent,  his  ransom  ofTopdl  Osman,  ii.  13,  n. 

Aron,  in  Hebrew,  a  mountain,  i.  14. 

Arpha,  or  Arphra,  the  same  as  Phraortes,  i.  514,  Ap.  n. 

Arphaxad,  reasons  for  supposing  him  to  be  the  Dijoces  of  the  Greeks, 
i.  514,  Ap.n. 

Arral,  Lake  of,  ii.  158. 

Arras. — See  Araxes. 

Arsaces  revolts,  and  slays  the  Viceroy  of  Persia,  L  65 ;  founds  the 
dynasty  of  the  Arsacides,  ib, 

Arseeces. — See  Ky  Kobad. 

Arsacidse,  dynasty  of  the ;  known  to  the  Persians  as  the  Ashkanians,  i. 
65  ;  the  Persians  have  no  authentic  records  of  this  period,  534,  Jp,; 
cause  of  this  blank  in  their  history,  535,  ib, 

Arselan  Shah,  son  of  Toghrul  the  Second,  i.  227,  n. 

Arsh. — See  Ky  Kobad. 

Arsilla,  an  Affghan  chief,  i.  184. 

Arslan,  one  of  Timoor's  officers,  i.  298. 

Aruf,  one  of  the  stages  of  the  Soofees  to  divine  beatitude,  iL  270,  n, 

Artabanes,  the  Shahpoor  of  Persian  authors,  i.  66,  n. 

Artabaues  the  Fourth,  the  Hoormuz  of  Persian  authors,  i.  66,  n. 

Artabanus,  his  history  compared  to  that  of  Roostem,  i.  529,  Ap» 

Artseus,  Grecian  name  for  Ky  Kobad,!.  514,  Ap, 
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Artaacenes  tfae  First^«*fifM  Ardisheer  Babigan. 

Artaxerxes  the  Seconds — See  Ardisheer  the  SeeoikL 

Artaxerxes  Lotigiiiuuiiia,  i.  52,  524,  Ap. ;  hia  reign,  conpafed  to  that 
of  Arisheer  IMrazdust,  528,  Jp. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  i.  5^1,  Ap, ;  his  reign  supposed  to  be  indoded 
in  that  of  Ardibheer  DirasdQst»  t^. 

Artia,  the  GreeiaB  name  for  Zoo,  i,  22,a» 

Arts,  the  nsefiil  and  fine,  tfaeprogreMoffheinhabitaniiof  Peraitin 
than,  ii  37a. 

Artucas,i.  b\7,Ap. 

Artunes,  i.  517,  Ap^ 

Artycas.— Stfc  Zoo. 

Arufdh,  men  of  knowledge,  those  of  the  Soofees,  iL  289. 

Aryenis,  her  maniage  with  Astyages,  L  515,  Ap. 

Arzemandokhi— Ses  Azxemdokbt 

Arzemdokht,  daughter  of  Khoosroo  Furveez,  succeeds  Shah  Sbenen- 
deh,i.  131;  a  noble  falls  in  kyve  with  hei,  i6. ;  sh»  b  pvt  to  death, 
t^. ;  her  name  variously  written,  t6.,  n. 

Ascalon,  the  birth-place  of  the  Imdm  Shafifei,  iL  244,  n. 

Asfar  subdues  Makan,  i.  167. 

Ashakd-bl^sh,  a  K^ir  tribe,  iL  67 ;  their  settkment  at  Asterabad,  17f« 

Ashakeiih,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  271,  n. ;  274,  n. 

Ashdar  Koh,  a  mountdnous  country,  iL  40,  n. 

Ashg,  a  descendant  of  Ky  Kaoos,  founds  a  dynasty,  L  67* 

Ashganians,  dynasty  of,  character  of  its  history,  L  67 ;  the  naans  #1 
its  dilEerent  princes,  68,  n. 

Ashk,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ashkanians,  or  Arsaeidn,  i. 
65 ;  obtains  the  aid  of  his  countrymen,  ib. ;  sU^s  the  Viceroy  of 
Persia,  t^. ;  fixes  his  residence  at  Rhe,  ib, ;  makes  war  against  the 
Seleucidse,  ib, ;  the  defeat  of  Seleucus  Callinicus  ascribed  by  some 
to  Mm,  66, 

Ashk  the  Second,  the  defeat  of  Seleucus  Callinicus  ascribed  ta  him, 
L66. 

AshkaniaiM^  adynasty  fonndedby  Ashk ;  character  of  fts  histoiy,  L66* 

Ashr,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Ariiganiaos,  L  68,  n. 

A9hraff.—<S0e  Malik  KnniaL 

Ashrafi^,  son  of  Ameer  Chooban,  obtains  power,  L  281 ;  is  killed,!^. 

Ashrafi^,  city  of,  i.  364. 

Ashriifif,  i.  439 ;  proceeds  to  Candahar,  444 ;  declai'ed  the  snccessor 
of  Mahmood,  450,  n. ;  is  the  son  of  Meer  AbdiklUt,  t^.  n. ;  Mah* 
mood*s  jealousy  towaris  him,  ib. ;  suoeeeds  Mahmood,  455 ;  puta 
the  principal  Afighan  cMefs  to  deathi  466  \  offlBTSthe  crown  to  Shah 
Saltan  Hoosseki,  ib. ;  inntci  Tteisp  Mema  to  bfiOMBtiii :  d^ 
putes  an  ambassador  to  Ckmstantinortlir*^  ^^'%m 
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Aristotle,  the  minister  of  Philip,  aiid  totor  of  Alet&ifder  the  GMirf, 
i.63. 

Aijttsp,  King  of  Tartary,  declcres  war  ^ainsit  Persia,  L  46  ;  is  often 
fityled  King  of  China,  ib.,  n. ;  his  speech  to  the  ehiefe  respecting  the 
worslnp  of  fire,  ib.  n.;  is  defeated  in  an  action,  47 ;  recommeneei 
the  war ;  and,  after  defeating  Gushtasp,  retnmt  to  Tartary,  ib, ;  is 

'  defeated  by  Isfundear,  ib, ;  his  capital  besieged,  4S ;  mekes  Ui 
escape,  but  is  overtaken,  and  slain,  49. 

Aijung,  an  officer  of  the  King  of  Mazenderan,  who  had  Ky  Kioosin 
his  custody,  i.  25. 

Armen,  the  son  of  Ky  Kobad,  i.  25. 

Armenia,  subdued  by  Narsi,  i.  82  ;  condition  of  at  the  accession  of 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  iL  135. 

Armenians,  their  prosperity  under  Abbas  the  Great,  i.  424  ;  Oiefr 
altered  state  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Sultan  Hoossein,  ib, ;  called  Upon 
to  form  a  corps,  but  seized,  and  their  arms  taken  from  them,  425 ; 
their  defence  of  Julfa  against  Mahmood,  426  ;  their  application  for 
arms  refused,  ib. ;  terms  on  which  they  capitulated  to  Mahmood, 
427  ;  their  horror  and  dismay  at  being  compelled  to  give  up  fifty 
of  their  virgins,  ib, ;  their  numbers  in  Julfa,  ii.  374. 

Arms,  national,  of  Persia,  ii.  406. 

Army  of  Persia,  ii.  355 — 361. 

Amaud,  Vincent,  his  ransom  ofTopdl  Osman,  ii.  13,  n. 

Aron,  in  Hebrew,  a  mountain,  i.  14. 

Arpha,  or  Arphra,  the  same  as  Phraortes,  i.  514,  Ap,  n. 

Arphaxad,  reasons  for  supposing  him  to  be  the  Dijoces  of  the  Greeks, 
i.  514,  Ap.n, 

Arral,  Lake  of,  ii.  158. 

Arras. — See  Araxes. 

Arsaces  revolts,  and  slays  the  Viceroy  of  Persia,  L  65 ;  founds  the 
dynasty  of  the  Arsacides,  ib. 

Arsaeces. — See  Ky  Kobad. 

Arsacidse,  dynasty  of  the ;  known  to  the  Persians  as  the  Ashkanians,  i. 
65  ;  the  Persians  have  no  authentic  records  of  this  period,  534,  Jp.; 
cause  of  this  blank  in  their  history,  535,  ib, 

Arselan  Shah,  son  of  Toghrul  the  Second,  i.  227,  n. 

Arsh. — See  Ky  Kobad. 

Arsilla,  an  Affghan  chief,  i.  184. 

Arslan,  one  of  Timoor's  officers,  i.  298. 

Aruf,  one  of  the  stages  of  the  Soofees  to  divine  beatitude,  ii.  270,  n. 

Artabanes,  the  Shahpoor  of  Persian  authors,  i.  6G,  n. 

Artabaoes  the  Fourth,  the  Hoormuz  of  Persian  authors,  i.  66,  n. 

Artabanus,  his  history  compared  to  that  of  Roostem,  L  529,  Ap. 

Artseus,  Grecian  name  for  Ky  Kobad,  i.  514,  Ap. 
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Artazerxes  the  Yint^^See  Ardishenr  Btbieao. 

Artaxerxes  the  Seconds — See  Ardishecr  the  Seeood. 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  i.  52,  524,  Ap, :  hii  run.  tamytUfA  to  flmt 

of  Arisheer  Dirazdust,  528,  Ap. 
Artaxerxes  Mncmon,  i.  531,  Ap.;  his  reign  toppofcd  to  be  "jtM^ 

m  that  of  Ardisheer  Dhwedoft,  ib. 
Artia»  the  Grecian  name  for  Zoo,  L  22,  a. 

Arts,  the  useful  and  fine,  the  progren  of  the  inlinbiUnfB  of  P«m  iB 

than,  iL  378. 
Artucas,i.  517,  ifp. 
Artunes,  i.  517,  Ap, 
Artycas. — See  Zoo. 

Anifah,  men  of  knowledge,  thoie  of  the  Soofeei « n.  Sbfi. 
Aryenis,  her  marriage  with  Astyaget,  L  515,  Ap, 
Arzemandokht— £>£«  Arzemdokht 
Arzemdokht,  daughter  of  Khoosroo  Purveex,  buccvol* 

deh,  i.  131 ;  a  noble  falls  in  love  with  her,  tL. :  aae  aswat%r 

ib, ;  her  name  variously  written,  t6.,  ru 
Ascalon,  the  birth-place  of  the  Imam  ShaiSfsi, 
Asfar  subdues  Makan,  i.  1G7. 
Ashuku-biisli,  aKajir  tribe,  iL  G7  ;  ther 
Ashakeah,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  271,  n. ;  274.  £ 
Ashdar  Koh,  a  mountainous  countr>'.  L.  4l 
Ashg,  a  descendant  of  Ky  Kiloos,  founds  s. 
Ashganians,  dynasty  of,  character  «f  ik 

its  different  princes,  6d,  n. 
Ashk,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  o5  in- 

65;  obtains  the  aid  of  liis  couiiiiiwr  a^   "^  ^^  '^s^y.    4 

Persia,  t6. ;  fixes  his  residexKX:  o: 

SelcucidaD,  ih, ;  the  defeat  of 

to  him,  66. 
A  silk  the  Second,  the  defeat  of 

i.  66. 
Aihkanians,  a  dynasty  fonHjiwIy^'^iMi-a— ^-  *"  J»  i-t-- 


.  • 


Ashr,  one  of  the  princes  off 
AshrafF.—Sf0  Malik  K 
Ashraff,  son  of  Ameer  C 
Ashraif,  city  of,  i.  30-i. 
Ashraff,  i.  43^  :  jirut^tsa'  1 

of  Mahmc/od,  «C«L:. 

mood's  jealousT  1 

the  princijiSiI  A*i:iic-  s-**  -  -    ^==^-    -* 

Sultan  Hoc 

putes  an 
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Turks,  462 ;  sends  a  deputation  to  the  Turkish  camp,  ib. ;  defeaCs 
the  Turks,  and  .sends  another  deputation  to  their  camp»  ib. ;  con- 
cludes a  treaty,  463 ;  is  unsuccessiful  in  obtaining  Candahar,  465  ; 
takes  Yesd,  466  ;  collects  an  army  to  oppose  Tamisp  Meerza,  ib, ; 
defeated  by  the  Persians,  467  ;  marches  to  a  strong  position,  and 
fortifies  his  encampment,  ib, ;  is  attacked,  and  compelled  to  fly  to 
Isfahan,  ib. ;  proceeds  to  3hiraz,  ib, ;  murders  Shah  Sultan  Hoos-t 
sein,  469  ;  is  again  attacked,  and  compelled  to  enter  the  City  of 
Shiraz,  470 ;  escapes,  with  two  hundred  followers,  t^.;  is  slun,  L  471. 

Ashrdff  Khan,  Yessdwul,  iL  299,  n. 

Askanderous,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  i.  64,  n, 

Asp&r&s,  the  heavenly  nymphs  of  the  Hindus,  ii.  226. 

Aspar,  a  period  of  a  thousand  million  of  years,  i.  7,  n. 

Assad-ood-Deen  Sheerkoh,  the  uncle  of  Salldh-ood-deen,  takes  refuge 
at  the  Court  of  Balbec,  i.  228  ;  is  sent  with  a  force  to  aid  Azad 
Ismael,  229. 

Assiah,  the  consort  of  Pharaoh,  ii.  251. 

Assuerus,  i.  517,  Ap,  n. 

Ass,  wild,  of  Persia,  ii.  372. 

Assyria,  i.  2,  n. 

Asterabad,  province  of,  its  description,  ii.  67,  n.;  is  under  the  rule  of 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  129. 

Asterabad,  town  of,  ii.  58. 

Astibares,  King  of  Persia,  L  517,  Ap. 

Astracan  destroyed  by  Timoor,  i.  300. 

Astrologers,  the  knowledge  of  Persian,  ii.  416 ;  the  faith  placed  in  their 
predictions,  4 1 7. 

Astrology  esteemed  in  France,  i.  491,  Ap,  n. ;  in  Persia,  ii.  386; 
referred  to  on  all  occasions,  416 ;  instances  of  the  Persians*  faith  in, 
417. 

Astronomy  encomtiged  by  Malik  Shah,  i.  221 ;  why  studied  in  Persia, 
ii.  386. 

Astyages,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyaxares,  not  noticed  by  Persian 
authors,  i.  25,  n. ;  his  reign  supposed  to  be  included  in  that  of  Ky 
Kdoos,  515,  Ap, ;  the  meaning  of  tlie  name,  516,  ib. 

Assurindn,  one  of  the  four  classes  established  by  Jemsheed,  L  507, 
Ap,  n. 

Atropatene. — See  Aderbejan. 

Atrut,the  son  of  Jemsheed,  i.  17,  n. 

Atta-beg,  i.  223 ,-  signification  of  the  word,  230,  n. 

Atta-beg  Aboobeker  succeeds  liis  uncle,  Kizel  Arselan,  i.  232  ;  his 

title  is  Noor-ood-deen,  i6.  n. 
Atta-beg  Aboobeker  succeeds  his  father,  Saad,  i.  235  ;  receives  the 
title  of  Kutluck  Khan,  ib^ 
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Alta-beg  Allah-ood-deen,  ruler  of  Yezd,  i.  236,  n. 

Atta-beg  Kurajah)  son  of  Sulghoor,  is  said  to  have  built  the  Tukht 

Karrajah,  i  233,  n. 
Atta-beg  Mahomed  succeeds  his  father,  Illij  Guz ;  his  reign,  and 

death,  i.  232. 
Atta-beg  Muzuffer  succeeds  his  brother,  Atta-beg  Aboobeker ;  his 

death,  i.  233. 
Attabeg  Sunkur,  the  great-grandson  of  Sulghoor,  succeeds  Booza- 

bah,  L  233 ;  confirmed  in  his  government,  ib, ;  his  death,  tfr. ; 

known  by  his  title  of  Muzuffer-ood-deen,  ib„  n. 
Attash  Kuddah,  a  Persian  work,  L 14,  n. 
Attossa,  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  L  533,  Ap. 
Avars,  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  L  127,  n. 
Avesta. — See  Zend-avesta. 
Avicenna,  the  physician,  ii.  289,  n.  384. 
Aublddh,  fort  of,  ii.  78,  n. 
Aukhast  is  opposed  to  Zunkay  Shahweran,  L  39,  n. 
Aulum-aurah,  a  Persian  woik,  i.  335,  n. 
Aulum-Shoaeh,  the  daughter  of  Uzun  Hussun,  also  called  Martha,  i. 

323,  n. 
Aurungzebe,  EiAperor  of  India,  iL  23. 
Autdd,  one  of  the  degrees  of  the  Soofees,  ii.  291 ,  n. 
Authors,  Eastern,  character  of  their  compositions,  iL  387. 
Aweis,  son  of  Hoossein  Boozoorg,  his  rule,  L  282. 
Ayeen  Akberry,  a  Persian  work,  ii.  287,  n. 
Ayesha,  the  wife  of  Mahomed  the  prophet,  ii,  248 ;  the  Sheahs*  abus^ 

of  her,  251. 
Azad  Ismael,  Waly  of  Egypt,  i.  229. 
Azad  Khan,  ruler  of  Aderbejan,  iL  59,  n. ;  defeats  Kerreem  Khan, 

64  ;  is  himself  defeated,  66 ;  his  contest  With  Mahomed  Hoossein 

Khan,  67 ;  endeavours  to  engage  Heraclius  in  his  cause,  i5. ;  throws 

himself  on  the  clemency  of  Kerreem  Khan,  ib. 
Azadmi-dokht. — See  Arzem-dokht. 
Azaddllfi,  chief  of  the  Abddllee  Affghans,  takes  Herat,  and  makes  it 

an  independent  principality,  L  414 ;'  engages  the  Persian  army,  415 ; 

and  completely  defeats  it,  ib, 
Azd^nloo,  a  Kajir  tribe,  ii.  67,  n. ;  their  settlement  at  Merv,  151. 
Azdehac,  i.  516,  Ap,  n.  , 

Azd-ood-douleh,  i.  541,  Ap.  n. 

Azerbejan,  the  Pehlevce  name  for  the  province  of  Aderbejan,  i.  45,  n, 
Azerburseen,  the  son  of  Feribooz,  rebels  against  Bahman,  and  recovers 

Seestan,  i.  53  ;  slays  Ardisheer,  ib. ;  the  signification  of  the  term, 

ib.  tu 
Azermdokht.— £»tfe  Arzem-dokht. 
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Azrael,  the  angel  of  death,  ii.  290. 

Acud-ood-douleh,  son  of  Rukun-ood-doaleh,  his  raoeptioa  by  All 
Buyah,  i.  169 ;  obtains  the  rule  of  Fars,  ib. ;  becomes  vkier  to  the 
ealiph,  1 70 ;  improvements  made  by  turn  in  the  empire,  169  ;  fais 
general  character,  and  government,  ib. 


3^^  Kh«n,  the  familiar  appellation  by  whidi  Aga  Mahomad  Khan 

called  the  present  king,  iL  114,  187. 
Babek,  the  father  of  Ardisheer  Babigan^  lus  desoent,  i.  70 ;  mak^s 

himself  master  of  the  province  of  Fars,  71. 
Baber,  Emperor  of  India,  i.  112,  n^;  his  description  of  F^^anah, 

159,  n. ;  after  a  struggle  with  Shahibeg  Khan,  retreats  to  India,  aod 

obtains  that  empire,  31 6  ;  ii,  23. 
Baber,  the  grandson  of  Shah  Rokh,  establishes  himsetf  in  IQiorasaaa* 

L  315  ;  his  death-,  t^. 
Babool-beg,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Khorassan,  mmrdeted  by  N&dir  Bfaah, 

Babul,  the  Persian  term  for  Babylon,  L  62. 

Babylon,  i.  53 ;  destruction  of,  irttributed  to  Cyms,  520,  Jlp. ;  nm» 
0^  545,  ib, 

Bactria,  i.  478,  Ap, 

Bactrian  language,  i.  478,  Ap. 

Bacon,  Lord,  i.  174. 

Biid-6-^werd,  one  (^the  treasures  of  Khoosroo  Purveez,  i.  125,  n. 

Badeah,  an  Arabian  tribe,  i.  166. 

B^deoos,  the  earth  of,  iL  381,  n. 

3agdad,  City  o(  taken  by  Toghrul  Beg,  i.  207 ;  captured  by  Hoolakei^ 
Khan,  263 ;  taken  by  a  descendant  of  Arghoon,  282 ;  submits  to 
Timoor,  297;  taken  by  Ismael,  326  ;  conquered  by  Abbas  tbeQveat, 
358 ;  invested  by  Nddir,  ii.  13  \  condition  of  its  ruler  at  the 
sion  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  153. 

Bagdad- Khatoofi,  the  daughter  of  Ameer  Chooban,  marries 
Hoossein,  L  260 ;  Aboo  8eyd*s  love  for  her,  ibr,  given  up  by  her 
husband,  and  married  to  the  monarch,  ib. 

B&ghfivund,  plains  of,  ii.  15. 

Baharam,  the  successor  of  Hoormuz,  i.  78  ;  puts  Mani  and  most  of 
his  disciples  to  death,  79. 

Baharam  the  Second  succeeds  to  the  throne,  L  79  ;  his  tyrannical  eon- 
duct  reformed,  80  ;  Mesopotamia  alienated  from  his  kingdom,  ib. ; 
also  Ctesipbon,  80. 

Baharam  the  Third  succeeds  his  father,  L  81 ;  is  Varanes  tlie  Third  of 
the  Romans,  td.  n. 
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Baharam  the  Fourth  succeeds  to  the  throne,  i.  89 ;  founds  the  city  of 
Kerman^ah,  ib,;  is  killed,  ib,;  is  Varanes  the  Fourth  of  tht 
Romans,  ib,,  n. 

Baharam  the  Filth  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Noman,  i.  90 ;  obstacles 
to  his  succession,  91 ;  overcomes  them,  ib, ;  known  by  the  name  of 
Baharam  Ghoor,  ib, ;  his  munificence,  generosity,  and  liberality^ 
ib, ;  his  war  with  the  Khan  of  Transoxania,  92  ;  his  incursions 
into  India  and  the  Arabian  and  Roman  territories,  93 ;  his  love  of 
the  chase,  94 ;  his  death,  ib, ;  his  skill  as  an  archer,  94,  n. ;  his 
wisdom,  95  ;  his  government  and  character,  96 ;  orders  the  Farsee 
language  to  b%  udagM  in  all  public  documents,  482,  Ap. 

Baharam,  son  of  Shahpoor  Zoolaktaf,  his  figure  represented  at  the 
Tauk-e-l)ostan,  i.  645,  Ap, 

Baharam  Choobeen  is  chosen  to  command  the  army  of  Hoormuz  the 
Third,  i.  120  ;  attacks  and  defeats  the  Tartars,  121 ;  is  unsuccess- 
ful against  the  Romans,  ib, ;  receives  a  disgraceful  present  from 
his  sovereign,  in  which  he  appears,  and  appeals  to  his  army,  who 
become  indignant,  and  hail  him  as  their  king,  122 ;  desires  coin  to 
be  struck  in  the  name  of  Khoosroo  Purveez,  ib. ;  brings  that  prince 
to  an  action,  and  defeats  him,  ib, ;  assumes  the  government,  129 ; 
is  defeated  by  Khoosroo,  ib. ;  flies  to  Taitary,  and  ^ters  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Khakan,  ib, ;  is  poisoned,  ib, 

Baharam  Ghoor. — See  Baharam  the  Fifth. 

Baharam  Gudurz,  the  Gutarzes  of  the  Gredoiy  succeeds  Shahpoor,  L 
66 ;  revenges  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  t^. 

Baharam  Khan,  nder  of  Jullalalxidy  terms  himself  a  Kaianee,  L  546, 
Ap,  n. 

Baharam  Meerza,  son  of  Ismad,  L  328,  b. 

Baharam  Shah,  a  monarch  of  the  race  of  Ghizni,  becomes  tributaiy 
to  Sa^jar,  i.  224. 

B&hdree,  of  Bussorah,  a  Soofee  teacher,  ii.  276,  n. 

Bdh&reeftn,  a  Soofee  sect,  their  usage,  ii.  276,  n. 

Baharloo,  a  brandi  of  the  tribe  of  Shamloo,  i.  237,  n.  326,  n. 

Bahman,  the  son  of  Isfundear,  succeeds  Gushtasp,  i.  51 ;  is  more 
generally  known  by  his  title  of  Ardisheer  Dirazdust,  52 ;  invades 
Seestan,  53;  which  is  retaken  from  him,  ib,;  the  Sanscrit  signifi- 
cation of  his  name,  ib,  n. ;  resumes  the  government  of  Babylon, 
ib, ;  period  of  his  reign,  ib,  n. ;  accordance  of  his  reign  with  that  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  528 — 530,  Ap, ;  is  supposed  to  have  mar- 
ried Esther,  ib,  n. 

Bahman,  the  angel  of  living  creatures,  his  speech  to  Zoroaster,  1 496, 
Ap. 

Bahrein,  an  island,  i.  83,  n. ;  conquered  by  Abbas  the  Great,  347 ; 
taken  by  Mahomed  Tuckee  Khan,  ii.  19 ;  pearl  fisheries  of,  370. 
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B&idezunnan,  the  last  of  the  race  of  Timoor^^  i.  3 1 6,  n.  r 

Baidu  Khan,  grandson  of  Hoolakoo,  rebels  against  Ky  Khatou,  and 
usurps  his  government,  i.  273  ;  is  slain,  274. 

Bairam,  the  greater  and  lesser,  two  festivals  brdained  by  Maboined' 
the  prophet,  ii.  233. 

Baisangoor  Khan,  son  of  Kaidau  Khan,  i.  284,  n. 

Bajazet. — See  Bayezeed. 

Baje  Row,  one  of  the  rajahs  of  Mooltan,  is  attacked  by  Mahmood>  L 
183,  n. 

Baku,  town  of,  taken  by  the  Russians,  i.455;  description  of  th& places 
of  worship  at,  547,  Ap.;  retaken  by  Zuboff,ii.  198» 

Balbec,  L  229. 

Balfrosh,  the  town  of,  ii.  179. 

Bali,  a  dialect,  i.  483,  Ap, 

Brooks,  or  districts,  ii.  352,  n. 

Balochistan,  province  of,  L  548,  Ap» ;  affords  auxiliaries  to  the  army 
of  Mahmood,  418,  n. ;  its  condition  at  the  accession  of  Aga  Maho- 
med Khan,  ii.  156. 

Bdmeezehi,  an  Affghan  family,  i.  403,  n. 

Bandah,  fortress  of,  i.  441,  n. 

Bank-notes  established  in  Persia,  i.  2G9;  description  of^  271;  their 
value,  lb.  n. 

Bannac,  Marquess,  i.  458,  n. 

Banners  of  Persia,  ii.  406,  n.;  consecration  of,  ib. 

Bannyo,  a  hot-house,  i.  375,  n. 

Banoo  Kaishub,  the  daughter  of  Roostem,  opposes  Bahman  in  his 
invasion  of  Seestan,  i.  53. 

Barbary,  King  of,  taken  by  Roostem,  i.  27. 

Barbud,  the  musician  of  Khoosroo  Purveez,  i.  125. 

Barcaria,  L  5 1 8,  Ap, 

Bareekzehi,  an  Affghan  family,  i.  403,  n. 

Barkah  Khan  advances  to  invade  Persia,  i.  265 ;  dies,  ib. 

Barkal  Nevian,  son  of  Ameer  Hinkar  Nevian,  i.  284,  n. 

Barley,  price  of,  in  Persia,  ii.  372,  n. 

Basmeitch,  village  of,  i.  340. 

Bastannamah,  or  national  history,  i.  502,  Ap, 

Batou  Khan  succeeds  his  father,  Joojee  Klian,  i.  260  ;  countries  con- 
quered and  ravaged  by  him,  ib, ;  his  death,  ib, 

Batteneuh,  or  Battenee,  a  Soofee  sect,  i.  241,  n.;  ii.  274. 

Baud-e-Cauc&s&n,  also  called  Baud-e-Shahery^r,  the  north-west  wind, 
ii.  365,  n. 

Baud-e-Shahery^r,  ii.  365,  n. 

Baudgeers,  or  ventilators,  ii.  375,  n. 
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Bauker  Khan,  Governor  of  Isfahan,  usurps  the  name  of  kin^,  ii.  lo^; 
is  taken,  and  imprisoned,  ib. 

Bawta  is  opposed  to  Gehroom,  i.  30,  n. 

Bdfenderee.— -Sm  Ak-koinloo. 

Bayezeed,  or  Bajazet,  threatens  the  destruction  of  Constantinople, 
L  303 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  obtains  the  title  of  OoKDinim,  ib, ; 
his  action  with  Timoor,  394  ;  his  death,  ib, 

Bayezeed,  son  of  the  Emperor  8(ilim&ni  is  shelter  at  the  Court 
of  TSm&sp,  but  subsequently  imprisoned,  and  given  up  to  his 
father,  i.  332. 

Bayezeed,  a  celebrated  Soofee  teacher,  iL  272,  294. 

Bayezeed,  of  Bust&m,  a  Soofee  teacher,  ii.  277. 

Bazin,  a  monk,  the  physician  of  Nfidir,  ii.  43,  n. 

Bedn-ood-deen,  a  work  on  divinity,  ii.  272,  n. 

Bebahan,  town  of,  i.  71,  n. 

Bederufsh,  the  brother  of  Gushtasp,  is  slain,  i.  46. 

Bedr,  the  war  of,  ii.  218,  n. 

Beeah,  river  of,  the  ancient  Hyphases,  i.  177,  n. 

Beejun,  son  of  Geeve,  is  made  captive,  i.  36  ;  cause  of  his  confine^ 
ment,  37,  n. ;  suspended  by  his  heels  in  a  pit,  ib. ;  freed  from  his 
prison,  ib. ;  opposed  to  Choobeen,  39,  n. 

Beggee  Jdn  establishes  his  authority  over  Maver-ool-Naher,  ii.  158 ; 
his  name  and  title,  159,  n. ;  becomes  a  mendicant,  and  implores  the 
inhabitants  of  Bokhara  to  forgive  the  sins  and  crimes  of  hb  father, 
160 ;  gives  himself  up  to  devotion  and  mental  abstraction,  161 ; 
openly  professes  hin»elf  to  l)e  a  Soofee,  ib. ;  refuses  to  assume  the 
government,  ib. ;  destroys  all  the  drinking  and  gambling  houses  in 
Bokhara,  1 62  ;  again  refuses  to  accept  the  government,  but  pro- 
mises his  aid,  and  takes  the  title  of  regent,  ib. ;  marches  and  defeats 
Niydz  Ali,  ib. ;  measures  adopted  by  him  on  his  assuming  the  go- 
vernment, 163  ;  his  administration  of  justice,  and  mode  of  punish- 
ment, ib. ;  prohibits  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  and  enjoins  the  strict 
performance  of  religious  duties,  164  ;  abolishes  all  duties  except  on 
foreign  goods,  and  suffers  no  monopolies,  165;  collects  revenue 
only  from  crown  lands,  and  exacts  the  Jizy&t  and  Zukat  taxes,  ib. ; 
claims  his  share  for  the  expenses  of  the  government,  in  imitation  of 
the  Prophet  Mahomed,  ib. ;  his  mode  of  paying  the  troops,  ib. ;  his 
own  expenses,  ib. ;  allowance  to  his  wife  and  sons,  166  ;  his  dress, 
ib. ;  his  contempt  of  worldly  pleasure,  ib. ;  his  invasion  of  Khoras- 
san  and  attack  of  Meshed,  167  ;  his  circular  letter  to  the  chiefs  of 
Khorassan,  advising  them  to  adopt  the  creed  of  the  Soonees,  168 ; 
character  of  his  predatory  incursions,  ib. ;  his  own  mean  appear- 
ance, and  the  splendour  of  his  court,  169 ;  his  reception  of  the  envoy 
of  Mameish  Khan»  170;  his  diet,  171 ;  his  successful  reign,  173. 
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Be^eibegB,  goyemors  of  provinces^  always  apiKmiifid  by  ftie  lamg^ 

ii.  324. 
Behauder  Khan. — See  Aboo  Seyd. 
Behbood  Khaii  murders  the  Prince  Sool^  Meena.  L  874 ;  proaoiad 

to  ahighatation,  ib, ;  compelled  to  alay  bis  own  son,  t^. ;  murdevad, 

ib.TL 
Behesht-Gung,  the  capital  of  AMsidb,  L  4]»  n. 
Behut  riyer,  the  ancient  Hydkspes,  i.  177,  n. 
Belawul^  a  seaport,  L  192,  n. 

Belisarius  is  sent  to  check  the  progress  of  Noosheerwaa,  L  111. 
Belshazzar  is  deprived  of  his  govenmieiit  of  Babylon,  L  63,  Mt, 

524,  Ap. 
Belus,  similarity  of,  to  Mahabool,  L  7,  n. 
Ben-Ayar,  an  Arabian  tribe,  their  invasion  of  Persia,  i.  83. 
Benee  Haschim,  the  tribe  of  Mahomed  the  Prophet ;  ttieir  viglit  la 

a  share  of  the  khums,  iL  246. 
Benee  Om^ee,  dynasty  of,  L  348,  n. 
Benee  Temiem,  tribe  of,  i.  348,  n. 
Bengal,  L  179. 
Ben-badad,  i  668,  Ap.  tl 
Ben-Isfahan,  or  Isfahanuk,  village  of ;  the  brave  ^MMidiict  of  its  iohilit- 

ants,  i  480  ;  csfHtulates  to  Mahmood,  447* 
Ben»Shybanee,  a  tribe  settled  near  Bokhara,  their  counteoMifie  eom- 

pletely  Arabian,  I  146,  n. ;  an  account  of  their  rule  at  l?ubbiis» 

ii.  134. 
Bermekee,  the  vizier  of  Haroon-oor-Rasheed,  iL  254. 
Berzem,  fort  of,  resists  the  attack  of  AIp^Arselan,  L  213. 
Besitoon,  son  of  Bhemgur,  i.  173. 
Bessus,  the  murderer  of  Darius  Codomanus ;  the  manner  in  whkh  he 

was  executed,  L  57,  n. 
Beysittoon,  the  sculpture  of,  ascribed  to  Ferhad,  i.  129,  n. 
Bhalka,  the  place  where  Shree  Kischen's  incarnation  tfrminatod, 

i  193,  n. 
Bhatteah,  fort  of,  taken  by  Mahmood,  1. 183,  n. 
Beemghur,  fort  of,  the  great  plunder  found  in  it  by  Mahmood, 

L  185,  n. 
Bighoo  Khan,  the  Sov^eign  of  the  Turks  of  Kapchaok,  i.  206. 
Binidad,  a  Pehlevee  work  ;  the  account  given  in  it  of  the  four 

established  by  Jemsheed,  i.  507,  Ap.  n. 
Bertha.— Stf^  Tekreet. 
Black  Sea,  L  1,  n. 
Blood,  always  revenged  by  the  nearest  relation,  i.  522,  Ap.  n. ; 

to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  286,  n. ;  the  price  of,  how  sk- 

acted,  ii.  328,  n. ;  the  Persians*  ignorance  pf  the  circulati<moi;iL362, 
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Botnt-^Ssi  Hjrpoerates. 

Bograh  Khan,  nder  of  Eastern  Tartary,  takes  Bokhara,  i.  165 ;  his 

death,  ib, ;  extent  of  his  possessions,  ib»  n. 
Bokhara,  city  of,  ce4ed  by  iUrdsi&b  to  Ky  Kiloos,  L  26,  n. ;  taken  by 

Ky  Khoosroo,  40 ;  given  to  Yacooll-ben-Leis,  149;  is  under  the 

rule  of  the  Samanees,  158 ;  Conquered  by  Malik  Shah,  217 ;  aub^ 

dued  by  Sanjar,  224 ;  B^gg^  J&B*a  rule  over  tf,  ii.  169. 
Bombay,  L  556,  Ap*  jl 
Bombay  Transactions,  i.  7,  n.;  501,  Ap,  n. 
Boniface  (Pope),  the  Eighth,  endeavoun  to  excite  the  Ohristiaa 

princes  to  another  crusade,  i.  275. 
Boobilee,  the  massacre  of,  i.  1 79,  n. 
Bood&k,  the  father  of  Zuckee  Khan,  Zend,  ii.  76,  n. 
Booroojird,  town  of,  L  j222. 
Boorzoo,  son  of  SoQhraii,  his  eodliot'with  Boost^Bi,  i  37 ;  his  combif 

with  Afrdsidb,  38 ;  receives  the  government  of  Xarhour  and  Heii,  ib, 
Boozabah,  son  <of  Sulghoor,  L  233, 
Boozoorg-Mihir. — See  Aboooroog-a-Mihin 
Borahs,  belong  to  the  sect  of  lamael,  1.  252. 
Borak  A^^dan  phmders  Khorassan,  but  is  deCeatod,  «nd  oompeUed  to 

make  a  precipitate  retreat,  L  265. 
Borlaus,  thbe  ot  i  1^84,  n* 

Bospherua,  Timoor's  nutboriiy  established  on  its  banks,  L  aOi. 
Bost. — Sm  Bust 
Bostdm,  the  uncle  of  Khoosroo  Punreev,  is  impnsoned,  but  soon 

liberated,  1 122 ;  put  to  death,  124. 
Bouka  Kban,  son  of  B«sunjur,  1 2i84,  wu 
Bourda,  the  celebrated  manUe  of  the  Abbassides,  L  207. 
Brahman,  a  Hindu  priest,  i.  8,  n. 
Bruce,  Mr.  P.  H.,  his  account  of  Peter  the  Great's  mative  for 

advancing  into  Persia,  L  442,  n. 
Bryant,  his  table  of  the  different  dates  ascribed  to  the  reign  of 

Semiramis,  L  509^  Ap.  n. 
Bucht-ool-Naser,  the  title  of  Raham  Guduns,  L  42 ;  meaning  of  the 

title,  ib.  n.;  supposed  to  be  the  Nebuchadnenar  of  the  Bibk, 

524,  Ap.    See  Raiiam  Giidurz. 
Buddu,  conqueror  of  Ceylon,  L  9,  n. 
Budukshnn,  province  of,  L  285. 
Bukhs,  lands  with  uncertain  water,  iL  339,  n. 
Bukhteefiree,  tribe  of,  subdued  by  Nddir,  ii.  19 ;  their  bravery  at  the 

siege  of  Candahar,  20 ;  their  condition,  331. 
Bulgaria,  conquered  by  Baton  Khan,  L  260. 
Bulkh,  city  of,  i.  8;  situation  of,  t^.,  n.;  taken  by  the  Monirch  of 
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Tartaiy,  49  ;  arrival  of  Arabian  colonies  in,  146 ;  taken  by  YacooS- 

ben-Leis,  154  ;  granted  to  Amer,  149 ;  is  under  the  rule  of  the 

Samanees,  158;   under  the  rule  of  Chaghtai,  261  ;  subdued  by 

Ismael,  326  ;  boasts  of  many  ruins,  547,  Ap, ; 
Bum-NennSnsheer,  fort  of,  ii.  92,  n. 
Bund  Ameer,  the  name  given  to  a  dyke,  i.  170. 
Bundawee,  the  uncle  of  Khoosroo  Fiureez,  is  imprisoned,  but  soon 

liberated,  i.  122;  murders  Hoormuz  the  Third,   123;  is  put  to 

death,  124. 
Bunder  Abbas. — See  Gombroon. 
Bunder  Reeg,  a  seaport,  ii.  74. 
Bundlecand,  province  of,  i.  189. 

Bung,  an  intoxicating  drug ;  its  use  sanctioned  by  Hanbal,  ii.  245,  o. 
Buonaparte,  his  views  on  the  invasion  of  India,  iL216. 
Burakoos,  city  of,  besieged  by  Alexander,  i.  58,  n. 
Burdah,  city  of,  founded  by  Kobad,  i.  106. 
Burhan  Kdtti,  a  Persian  work,  i.  487,  Ap.  n.;  the  account  given  in  it 

of  the  four  classes  established  by  Jemsheed,  507,  n« 
BurkhoodSr  Khan,  the  command  of  the  garrison  of  Shiraz  given  td 

him,  il  110 ;  prejudices  the  mind  of  Lootf  All  Khan  against  Hijee 

Ilnrahim,  ib, 
Burkyandc,  son  of  Malik  Shah,  i.  222 ;  retires  to  Rhe,  but  returns, 

and  proceeds  to  Bagdad,  ib, ;  hailed  as  Sultan  of  the  Empire,  t^. ; 

his  character  and  death,  ib, 
Burmaun,  is  opposed  to  Rohan,  i.  39,  n. 
Bursa,  city  of,  i.  303. 

Burt,  Mr.,  East  India  Company's  agent  at  Gombroon,  i.  376,  n. 
Burta  Koutchin,  the  wife  of  Chenghiz,  i.  260,  n. 
Bushire,  town  of,  ii.  409,  n. 
Bussorah,  city  of,  by  whom  founded,  i.  140  ;  how  situated,  ii.  79; 

Sdduk  Khan  lays  siege  to  it,  ib, ;  it  surrenders,  80. 
Bussy,  a  French  commander,  i.  179,  n. 
Bust,  town  of,  also  called  Bost  and  Abeste,  i.  177,  and  n. 
Bustdm  Khan,  Governor  of  Isfahan,  il  93,  n. 
Bute,  Lord,  i.  399,  n, 

Buzunjur,  the  ancestor  of  Chenghiz,  i.  254,  n.  284. 
By^ghd,  the  mother  of  Kerreem  Khan,  ii.  76,  n. 
Bydt,  a  Turkish  tribe,  their  rule  over  Meshed,  ii.  140 ;  an  account  of^ 

ib.y  n. ;  their  attachment  to  their  chief,  331,  n. 
Byram,  a  direct  descendant  of  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  Ghizni  taken  hota 

him,  i.  200 ;  he  retakes  it,  and  makes  Soon  captive,  ib, ;  dissn^ces 

that  prince,  and  puts  him  to  death,  ib, ;  is  attacked  and  defeated  by 

Allah,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  India,  201. 
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Pyram,  Ali  Khan,  ruler  of  Merr,  iL  152,  n. 
jSyrmn  Deo,  a  Hindu  rajah,  L  191»  n. 


Caaba,  at  Mecca,  described,  u.  230. 

Cabool,  country  of,  i.  2,  n. ;  Sim  appointed  governor  of,  18;  given 

to  Roo^tem,  41 ;  taken   by  Yacoob-ben-Leis,   149 ;  retaken  by 

Subuctageen,  177  ;  assigned  to  Tuli  Khan,  261 ;  yields  to  Timoor, 

292  ;  taken  by  Nidir,  il  22. 
Cailac,  city  of,  i.  1 0,  n. 
Calcutta,  how  obtained,  i.  242,  n. 
Caliphs,  their  invasion  and  government  of  Persia,  L  146. 
Calmooks,  i.  441. 

Cambalu,  or  Khan  Baligh,  the  capital  of  Khatai,  described,  L  258,  n. 
Cambyses,  his  reign  supposed  to  be  included  in  that  of  Lohrasp,  L 

44,n.,527,  ^p. 
Cambyses,  a  Persian  chief,  i.  518,  Ap, ;  is  of  the  race  of  Perseedse,  ib. 
Camel  of  Arabia,  i.  135,  n. ;  of  Persia,  ii.  370. 
CampbeU,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  climate  of  Tebreez,  ii.  365,  n. 
Candahar  yields  to  Timoor,  i.  292 ;  taken  by  Abbas  the  Great,  360  ;- 

given  over  to  the  Emperor  of  India.  382 ;  reoovered  by  Abbas  the 

Second,  388;  taken  by  Meer  Vais,  410;  besieged  and  taken  by 

Nadh-Shah,ii.  21. 
Cannouge,  city  of,  taken  by  Mahmood,  i.  187;  situation  of^  ib.,n,; 

supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Pahbothra,  ib, 
Caramania,  province  of,  i.  458. 
Cardicias,  the  name  of  Kershasp,  according  to  Moses  of  Chorene,  u 

22,  n.,  517,  ^p. 
Carduchi,  the  modem  Kurd,  i.  535,  Ap, 
Carduchia,  the  modem  Kurdistan,  i.  82,  535,  Ap. 
Carmania,  the  modem  Kerman,  L  89,  n« 
Carriages,  wheeled,  none  in  Persia,  ii.  402. 
Carthage,  i.  242,  n. 
Cams,  conquers  Mesopotamia,  i.  80 ;  also  Ctesiphon,  t^. ;  his  death, 

ib. ;  his  reception  of  the  ambassador  of  Baharam  the  Second,  t6.,  n. 
Cashan,  city  of,  comparison  of  its  temperature  with  that  of  Kohrood, 

L  3  ;  surrenders  to  the  forces  of  Mahmood,  ii.  3 ;  climate  o^  368. 
Cashmere,  conquest  of,  by  Malimood,  L  186. 
Caspian  Sea,  i.  2,  14,  n. 

Castes,  the  non-existence  of,  in  Persia,  L  505,  Ap, 
Casveen,  capital  of  Obeid  Khan,  L  328. 
Catherine  the  First,  Empress  of  Russia,  prosecutes  the  plans  of  her 

predecessor  against  Persia,  i.  461. 
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Catherine  the  Second,  Empress  of  Russia,  accepts  the  overtorai  al 
Heraclius,  and  concludes  a  treaty  with  that  prince,  ii.  186 ;  reealli 
her  forces  from  Greorgia,  190;  restores  her  influence  in  Geoi^a, 
191  ;  the  success  of  her  troops  in  that  province,  ib* ;  the  Persians* 
opinion  of  her,  200. 

Caucasan,  district  of,  ii.  365,  n. 

CaneasuSk  inoimt»  L  2» 

Causeway  made  in  Mazendcran  by  Abbas  the  Great,  L  367. 

Cauzee,  or  judge,  ii.  3 1 6. 

Cauzee,  Noor-olla  of  Shuster,  his  account  of  the  Soofees,  i.  288y  flL 

Cawder  Beg,  Prince  of  Kerman,  disputes  the  rig^t  of  hb  nephiiir» 
Malik  Shah,  L  216  ;  taken,  and  imprisoned,  ib, ;  put  to  death,  il^ 

Cawder,  Caliph,  L  182 ;  encourages  Mabmood  in  spreadiiig  Urn  i^ 
ligion  of  Mahomed,  ib. 

Cawder  Khan,  Prince  of  Khoten,  aids  Ilij  Khan  in  his  invasioii  of 
Khorassan,  i.  183 ;  defeated,  184  ;  pursued  across  the  Oxus,  ib. 

C^meen  recovered  by  Abbas  the  Great,  L  358. 

Ceylon,  island  of,  i.  9,  n. 

Chaab,  territory  of,  described,  iL  75. 

Chack,  city  of,  ceded  by  Afrasiab  to  Ky  Kaoos,  L  39,  n. 

Chaghtai,  son  of  Chenghiz,  the  territories  he  succeeds  to,  i.  861 ;  faii 
character  and  government,  ib,  •  is  also  called  Zagatai,  ib,  n. 

Chaghtai,  a  tribe,  L  261,  n. 

Chalcedon,  i.  126. 

Chaldean,  their  religion  followed  by  the  Sabians,  i.  490,  Ap. 

Chapow,  or  predatory  incursion,  ii.  158,  n. 

Ch&r-Bdgh,  account  of  the,  at  Isfahan,  i.  336  ;  il  375. 

Chardin,  Sir  John,  i.  555,  Ap, 

Charity  enjoined  as  a  duty  by  Mahomed ;  the  two  kinds  described,  iL  829. 

Chattrapa,  the  term  satrap  derived  from  it,  i.  554,  Ap. 

Cheen  given  to  Siy&vesh,  as  a  dower,  i.  30 ;  supposed  to  mmn 
Chinese  Tartary,  ib.  n. ;  98. 

Chehel-Minar,  said  to  be  built  by  Homai,  i.  54. 

Chehel-Setoon,  or  Persepolis,  i.  540,  Ap. 

Chehel-Setoon,  a  palace  at  Isfahan,  i.  366. 

Chembtry,  the  Persians*  knowledge  of,  ii.  380. 

Chenghiz,  i.  10,  n.  229 ;  his  name  is  Temugin,  252 ;  obtains  a  eoat" 
plete  victory  over  his  enemies,  253  ;  made  a  Khakan,  and  plMed 
upon  the  throne,  ib. ;  assumes  the  name  of  Chenghiz  Khan,  ib»  ^ 
civil  ordinances  instituted  by  him,  254 ;  military  regulations  est»* 
blished  by  him,  ib. ;  reduces  the  whole  of  Tartary,  256 ;  also  China, 
or  Khatai,  258;  extent  of  his  dominions,  259;  his  death,  ^60; 
table  of  the  kings  of  his  family  who  reigned  after  Aboo  Seyd,  281 ,  m 

Cher^gh  Ali  Khan,  vizier  to  the  Prince  of  Shiraz,  ii.  354, 


Cherkus,  tribe  of,  L  385. 

Chess,  game  of,  supposed  to  h»«e  been  inrented  by  Aboofoorg-a^ 
Mihir,  L  119. 

China,  part  of,  given  to  Toor,  i.  14 ;  emperor  of,  taken  by  Roostem, 
35;  the  term  applied  to  Chinese  Tartaiy,  42,  n.;  Alexander's 
meeting  with  the  emperor  of,  M ;  presents  made  to  NoosheerwaH 
by  the  emperor  of,  1 14,  n. ;  subdued  by  Chenghii  Khan,  258 ; 
character  of  the  constitution  of  its  gOTemment,  271. 

Chinese  Tartary  always  confounded  with  China,  i.  30,  n. 

ChipaoL — See  JypauL 

Choobeen»  son  <^  Peerait,  i.  39,  n. 

Choogan,  the  game  of,  described,  L  164,  n. 

Choute,  a  eontribution  levied  by  the  Maxfaattas,  ti.  24,  n. 

Chowal  Mog^m,  plain  of,  ii.  15 ;  Kinnier*s  description  of,  ib,,  n. 

Christians,  Alp-Arsdan*8  persecntions  of  them,  L  209  ;  baidshed  the 
dominions  of  Neekoodar,  266 ;  favoured  and  protected  by  Saad- 
ood-doulefa,  268 ;  privil^^  granted  them  by  Abbas  the  Great, 
335 ;  the  great  protection  and  encouragement  allbrded  them  by 
that  monarch,  367 ;  toleration  enjoyed  by  them  under  that  monarch, 
372 ;  the  Persians*  idea  of  their  drunkenness,  iL  425. 

Christie,  Captain,  his  account  of  the  mine  of  Seestan,  L  547,  Ap. 

Chunab,  river  of,  the  ancient  Aeeshio,  i.  177. 

Cigala.— See  J^h^-dghH. 

Cingalese  records,  L  9,  n. 

Circassia  pillaged  by  timoor,  i  309. 

Circumcision,  rite  of,  not  mentioned  m  the  Koran,  &  233. 

Citizens  of  Persia,  the  conduct  of  the  monarch  towards  them,  ii.  305. 

Civilization,  causes  which  have  retarded  its  progress  among  Ma- 
homedan  nations,  iL  452. 

Climate  of  Persia,  iL  361. 

Coins,  fnreigtt,  current  in  Persia,  iL  369,  n. 

Cdchos  conquered  l>y  Noosheerwan,  i.  Ill ;  reconquered  by  the 
Persians,  126. 

Columnia,  town  of,  i.  442,  n. 

Comari  Yesaool,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Timoor,  i.  296,  n. 

Commerce  of  Persia,  iL  380. 

Concubinage,  legal,  not  admitted  by  the  Sheahs,  ii.  265  ;  how  con* 
traeted,428. 

Comrade,  Marquess,  murder  of,  L240,  n. 

Constantine,  one  of  his  descendants  collects  an  army  to  attack 
Persia,  i.  85  ;  defeats  Shahpoor  the  Second,  and  retreats  to  his  own 
donunions,  ib, ;  agrees  to  Shahpoor's  propositions,  and  gives  up 
Niribis,  86. 

Constantine,  the  church  of,  L  225,  n. 
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Constantius,  Emperor,  i.  85,  and  n. 

Contract,  the  marriage,  described,  ii.  428. 

Coreisb,  the  Hebrew  name  for  Cyrus,  i.  625,  Ap, 

Corgo,  an  island,  ii.  74. 

Corooltai,  a  Tartar  assembly,  i.  253,  n. ;  ii.  303,  n. 

Corpse,  the  reception  and  examination  of,  in  the  grave,  ii.  221, 

Cosroes,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  monarchs  of  the 

Sassanian  dynasty,  L  524,  Ap, 
Cossacks,  i.  441. 
Cotton,  Sir  Dodmore,  deputed  as  envoy  to  the  court  of  Abbas  the 

Great ;  his  reception  and  entertainment,  i.  364  ;  his  proposals  ara 

agreed  to,  365  ;  his  death,  ib. 
Court,  forms  and  ceremonies  observed  at  the  Persian,  ii.  400;  !tt 

splendour,  ib, 
Crassus  defeated  in  the  reign  of  Orodes,  i.  68,  n. ;  82. 
Criminals,  punishment  of,  iL  322. 

Cross,  the  holy,  the  true  one  discovered  and  carried  to  Persia,  i.  125. 
Ctesias,  a  Grecian  author,  i.  22,  n. ;  his  access  to  the  ancient  records 

of  Persia,  501,  Ap,;  his  account  of  Cyrus,  518,  ib.;  and  of  his 

death,  519,  ib. 
Ctesiphon  taken  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  i.  67 ;  its  situation,  72,  n. ; 

conquered  by  Crassus,  80 ;  its  ruins,  546,  Ap. 
Cultivation,  terms  and  mode  of,  in  Persia,  ii.  336. 
Currie,  Dr.,  ii.  384,  n. 
Cyaxares,  the  Grecian  name  for  Ky  K^oos,  i.  25,  n. ;  battle  between 

him  and  the  Lydians,  ib,  n. ;  events  of  his  reign  compared  with 

those  of  Ky  Kdoos,  515,  Ap. 
Cymon,  his  story  compared  to  that  of  the  son  of  Baharam  the  Fifth, 

i.  96. 
Cyriadis,  a  pageant  elected  by  Shahpoor,  i.  76,  n. 
Cyropcedia  compared  to  the  Telemachus  of  Fenelon,  i.  523,  Ap,  n, 
Cyrus,  i.  2,  n. ;  31,  n. ;  his  history,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  516,  Ap.; 

as  given  by  Ctesias,    518;  as  given  by  Xenophon,  ib.;  various 

accounts  of  his  death,  519;  where  buried,  and  description  of  his 

tomb,  as  given  by  Aristobulus,  ib.  n. ;  his  history,  according  to 

Scripture,  520 ;  etymology  of  names  assigned  to  him,  523 ;  his 

history,  according  to  Richardson,  524. 
Cyrus,  the  younger,  not  noticed  by  oriental  writers,  i.  533,  Ap,  n. 


Dabiselima,  a  Hindu  rajah,  i.  191,  n. 

Dabistan,   a  Persian  work,  i.  6,  n. ;  48G,  Ap. ;  the  contents  and 

authenticity  of  the  work  considered,  ib. ;  Sir  W.  Jones's  account 

of  it,  ib,,  n. 
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Daghda,  the  mother  of  Zoroaster,  L  494,  Ap, 
DSghestan,  province  of^  i.  442. 
Dalai  Lama,  chief  priest  <rfthe  Taitars,  L  253,  n. 
Dalgarooki,  Prince,  i.  462. 
Dalmatia  ravaged  by  Batoo  Khan,  I  260. 
Ddmgh&n,  town  of;  i.  467 ;  the  ancient  HecatompyIos»  ii.  76,  n. 
Dancing  girls,  iL  424. 
Daniel,  the  book  of,  i.  I,  n. 

Daniel,  the  prophet,  foretels  the  success  of  Cyrus,  L  520,  Ap,;  de- 
scription of  his  tomb,  543. 
Daood,  leader  of  the  Taitar  tribe  of  Seyookee,  L  198 ;  is  the  brother 

of  Toghrul  Beg,  207. 
Daood,  son  of  Mahmood,  L  223. 
Dara,  a  royal  title,  L  519,  Ap. 

Dara,  city  oU  built  by  the  Romans,  L  106 ;  its  situation  and  descrip- 
tion,  as  given  by  Gibbon,  t^.,  n. ;  its  conquest  by  Noosheerwan, 
111;  sunrendered  to  the  Romans,  124;  subdued  by  the  Per- 
sians, 125. 
Darab  the  First,  his  birth,  L  54 ;  is  ^ven  over  to  be  put  to  death,  ib. ; 
is  miraculously  preserved,  recognized  by  his  mother,  and  placed  on 
the  throne,  ib, ;  his  war  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  ib, ;  marries  the 
daughter  of  that  monarch,  and  compels  him  to  become  his  tributary, 
ib. ;  is  the  Darius  Nothus  of  the  Greeks,  t6,  n. ;  is  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Darabjird,  ib, ;  coincidence  of  his  history  with  that  of 
Darius  Nothus,  533,  Ap. ;  his  intercourse  and  alliance  with  Philip, 
a  fable,  ib.,  n. 
Darab  the  Second,  the  Darius  Codomanus  of  the  Greeks,  his  war 
with  Alexander,  L  55 ;  his  action  with  that  monarch,  ib. ;   his 
death,  56 ;  his  dying  request  to  Alexander,  ib. ;  honours  paid  to  his 
corpse,  57 ;  is  the  last  prince  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty,  ib. ;  his 
identity  with  the  Darius  Codomanus  of  the  Greeks,  533,  Ap. 
Darabjird,  town  of,  by  whom  founded  L  54 ;  Lootf  Ali  Khan  lays  si^ 

to  it,  iL  121. 
Daric,  a  gokl  coin,  i.  45,  n. 
Darius  Codomanus. — See  Darab  the  Second. 
Darius  Hystaspes,  is  the  Gushtasp  of  Persian  writers,  i.  44,  n. ;  gold 
first  coined  in  Persia  by  him,  ib. ;  reasons  for  supposing  hn  reign 
to  be  included  in  that  of  Gushtasp,  527,  Ap. ;  amount,  and  mode 
of  colliecting  the  revenue,  first  fixed  by  him,  550,  n. 
Darius  Nothus. — See  Darab  the  first. 
Darogah,  lieutenant  of  police,  ii.  324. 
Davey,  mi\)or,  his  translation  of  Timoor*s  Institutes,  L  285,  n. 
David,  a  descendant  of  his  is  ruler  of  Jerusalem,  i,  42 ;  the  Affghans 
trace  their  descent  to,  402. 
Vol.  IL  2  K 
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David,  the  son-in-law  of  Heraclius,  ii.  136,  n. 

Daud,  Governor  of  Mooltan,  taken  prisoner  by  Mahmood,  i.  186. 

Dauphin  of  France,  his  message  to  Henry  the  Fifth  compared  with 

those  of  Alexander  and  Darab  the  Second,  i.  56,  n. 
Dawarka,  i.  1 92,  n. 

Day-ming,  Emperor  of  China,  i.  256,  n. 
Death,  the  punishment  of,  ii.  321. 
Debt,  its  payment  by  the  heir  deemed  a  sacred  duty,  ii.  260,  n. ;  hoiT 

recovered  among  the  wandering  tribes,  327. 
Debtors,  severity  of  the  Mahomedan  law  towards,  IL  327,  n.;  how 

treated  among  the  wandering  tribes,  328. 
Deen,  or  religion,  ii.  219,  n. 

Deenar,  a  nominal  coin,  its  value,  ii.  339,  n. — See  Dinar. 
Deer,  one  of  the  animals  of  Persia,  iL  372;  mode  of  htmtiDg  theoi, 

397,  n. 
Deev,  their  wars  with  Kaiomurs,  L  8 ;  derivation  of  the  word,  i&  n.; 

their  idolatry,  492,  Ap, 
Deev-bund,  Tahamurs  so  called,  i.  9.  ^ 

Deev-e-Sefteed,  his  aid  solicited  by  the  King  of  Maienderan^  l  25. ; 

is  killed  by  Roostem,  26. 
De  Guignes,  i.  197,  n.;  204,  n. 
D*Herbelot,  i.  140,  n.;  155,  n.;  mistake  of,  184,  n. 
Deishestan,  district  of,  L  238,  n. 
Dejoces,  L  25,  n. 

Delavur,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Taimni,  ii.  41,  n. 
Delhi,  city  of,  i.  159,  n. ;  taken  by  Timoor,  301  ;  Nddir  Shahe  nfen 

it,  ii.  28 ;  the  inhabitants  rise  upon  the  Persians,  ib, ;  a  general 

massacre,  32. 
DeMk,  or  barber,  i.  341. 

Deluge,  traditions  of,  i.  486,  Ap,  n. 

Derbund,  city  of,  taken  by  the  Russians,  i.  442;  description  of,  ib.; 

taken  by  ZubofF,  ii.  200. 
Dereah,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Nujud,  ii.  263,  n. 
Deri,  one  of  the  ancient  languages  of  Persia,  L  477,  Ap, ;  supposed  to 

have  been  the  court  dialect,  481,  ib, 
Derveish  Mujeed,  a  celebrated  penman,  ii.  421,  n. 
Derveish  Seffer,  of  Shiraz,  ii.  398,  n. 

Desert,  Salt,  description  of,  i.  3 ;  that  of  Seestan,  iL  367,  n.  • 
Desful,  plain  and  town  of,  i.  542,  Ap. 
Desmokee,  a  contribution  levied  by  the  Marhattas,  iL  24,  n. 
Despina,  the  wife  of  Uzun  Hussun,  and  daughter  of  Calo  Joaimef, 

L  323,  n. 
Dessateer,  L  7,  n. ;  487,  Ap. 
Destoor,  an  Arabic  name  for  priest,  L  499,  Ap, 
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De  Thou,  president,  L  491,  Ap,  n. 

Devil,  how  considered  by  the  Mahomedans,  ii.  220. 

Deudroog,  dreadful  means  resorted  to  by  the  rajah  of,  178,  n. 

Dewan  Beggee,  chief  of  the  council,  iL  318,  n. ;  his  duties  in  the  reign 
of  the  Seffaveans,  322. 

Dewan,  village  of,  i.  228,  n. 

Dewan,  odes  of  Rudiki  so  termed,  L  163,  n. 

Dhaung,  village  of,  ii.  365,  n. 

Dheri,  a  Soofee  sect,  il  273,  n. ;  their  belief,  274. 

Dhoulacnaf.— £i^&  Zoolaktaf. 

Dialama. — See  Dilemee. 

Diarbekir,  subdued  by  Uzun  Hussun,  L  317 ;  eonqnered  by  Abbaa 
the  Great,  358. 

Di^ittee,  one  of  the  stages  of  Soofeeism,  ii.  291,  n. 

Dido,  her  taking  of  Carthage  compared  to  Hussun  Sabah*s  taking 
Allahamout,  i.  242,  n. 

Dijoces,  the  Ky  Kobad  of  the  Persians,  L  23,  n.;  512,  Ap,;  reasons 
for  supposing  him  to  be  the  Arphaxad  of  the  Book  of  Jadith,  514, 
n.;  517,  n. 

Dilem,  village  of,  i.  81,  167. 

Dilemee,  family  of,  their  contest  with  Kulipb,  L  156,  n. ;  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  caliphs,  158 ;  extent  of  their  dominions,  ib,; 
their  descent,  ib. ;  their  power  limited  to  Fars,  Kerman,  and  Irak- 
Arab,  ib.;  its  last  prince,  ib,;  general  coincidence  of  oriental 
writers  in  their  history,  173,  n. 

Dil  Gooshd,  a  garden  in  the  vicinity  of  Shiraz,  ii.  10f«  n. 

Dil  Kusha,  a  Persian  work,  L  269,  n. 

Dinar,  a  coin,  its  value,  L  161.  n. 

Dingley,  Mr.,  the  partner  of  Jonas  Hanway,  L  399,  lu 

Diocletian,  Emperor,  i.  86,  n. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  his  account  of  the  death  of  Darab  the  Second,  com- 
pared to  those  given  by  Persian  authors,  L  56,  n. ;  528,  Ap,  n. 

Dirhem,  a  coin,  L  115,  n.;  its  value,  161,  n. 

Dirhem-ebn-Naser,  is  seized  by  Yacoob-l)en-Lei8,  and  sent  prisoner 
to  Bagdad,  L  148. 

Diseases,  the  Persians*  classification  of,  iL  382 ;  singular  remedy  for, 
among  the  wandering  tribes,  383. 

Divorce,  forms  of,  ii.  428 ;  among  the  wandering  tribes,  442. 

Diu,  town  of,  taken  by  Mahmood,  L  194,  n« 

Dobais,  an  Arabian  chief,  L  223. 

Dogs  of  Persia,  ii.  371. 

D'Ohsson's  "  Ottoman  Empire'*  cited,  L  327,  n.;  503,  Ap. 

Dolkhee,  village  of,  ii.  409,  n. 

Dooranee,  an  Afighan  tribe,  i.  403,  n. 

2K2 
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Dooree  Dooran. — See  Ahmed  Shah  AfE^han. 

Dooshak,  ruins  of,  described,  L  547,  Ap.  n. ;  ii.  156,  n. 

Doulut  Row  Scindiah,  a  Marhatta  chieftain,  iL  208,  n. 

Doutomnan,  son  of  Bouka  Khan,  i.  284,  n. 

Dow,  i.  179,  n.;  180,  n.;  183,  n.;  mistake  of,  198,  n. 

Dower,  importance  of  the  marriage,  in  Per»a,  iL  427. 

Dress,  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  iL  402 ;  of  the  inhabitants,  430. 

Dromedary,  of  Arabia,  i.  135,  n. 

Dryden,  his  tale  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia  compared  to  that  of  the  son 
of  Baharam  the  Fifth,  L  96,  n. 

Duab,  a  province  in  India,  L  187. 
^  Du-bec  Jean,  L  308,  n. 

Dufter  Khanah,  Chamber  of  Records,  iL  310,  n. 

Dukhmah,  the  Pehlevee  name  for  a  vault,  L  45,  n. 

Dukiki,  the  poet,  the  collected  remains  of  the  ancient  records  of  Persia 
are  given  to  him  to  be  formed  into  an  epic  poem,  L  503,  Ap. ;  com- 
poses a  thousand  stanzas,  and  is  assassinated,  ib, 

Dumb^oo,  province  of,  ii.  358,  n. 

Duncan,  Jonathan,  governor  of  Bombay,  i.  486,  Ap»  n. 

Durah,  treaty  of,  L  86,  n. 

Durufsh-e-Kalwdnee,  taken  and  sent  to  the  Caliph  Omar,  L  13,  n. ; 
its  capture  undoubted,  22,  n. ;  taken  by  Isfundear,  49 ;  captured  by 
the  Arabians,  140  ;  its  richness  and  size,  ib.  n. ;  its  long  continu- 
ance as  a  standard,  a  proof  of  the  early  part  of  the  History  of 
Persia,  510,  Ap. 

Dessateer,  a  Pehlevee  work,  i.  7,  n. ;  referred  to  by  the  author  of  the 
Dabistan,  and  that  of  the  Burhan  Kuttah,  487,  Ap. ;  its  supposed 
author,  and  character  of  the  work,  ib. 

Dustajird,  city  of,  i.  1 28. 

Dustoor,  a  work  so  called,  i.  487,  Ap.  xl  ;  Arabian  name  for  priest, 
499,  n. 

Dutch  factory  at  Gombroon,  i.  360 ;  conduct  of,  in  the  reign  of  Ker- 
reem  Khan,  iL  81. 

Duwdnloo,  village  of;  also  the  name  of  a  Kcyir  tribe,  ii.  175,  n. 

Dyke,  that  called  Bund  Ameer,  i.  170;  description  of  one  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Shus,  542,  Ap. 


Ebn-Arabshah,  the  Arabian  author  of  the  Life  of  Timoor,  i.  305, 

Ebn-Edris-ool-Shaffei,  the  name  of  the  Imdm  Shaffei,  ii.  244,  n. 

£bn  Hanbal,  the  name  of  the  Imam  Hanbal,  ii.  244,  n. 

Ebn  ool-Keram,  the  author  of  the  schism  of  the  Keramites,  iL  246, 

Ebn  Saoud,  Prince  of  Dereah,  iL  263,  n. 

Ecbatana. — See  Hamadan. 
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Eclipse,  that  foretold  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  i.  25 ;  its  account  cor- 
roborated with  that  of  Persian  authors,  515,  Ap» 
Edissa,  subdued  by  the  Persians,  i.  124. 
EdrLs,  or  Enoch,  the  number  of  volumes  of  the  Scriptures  given  to 

him,  iL  220. 
Education,  of  the  royal  princes  in  Persia,  iL  392,  393 ;  of  the  higher 

ranks,  413;  of  the  inhabitants  in  general*  4 1 5. 
Eed-e-Nou  Rdze. — See  Nou  Rdze. 
Eed-ul-Fitr,  the  festival  after  abstinence,  ii.  232. 
Eed-ul-Ghuddeer,  a  feast  kept  by  the  Sheahs,  if.  239,  n. 
Eed-ul-Koorban,  the  feast  of  sacrifice,  il  232. 
Eel,  or  tribe,  i.  326,  n. 
Eelyats,  or  wandering  tribes,  their  condition,  L  552,  Ap, ;  ii.  116,  n. ; 

463. 
Eel-Khannee,  the  name  given  to  the  astronomical  tables  composed  by 

Naser-ood*deen,  L  265. 
Eeran,  the  derivation  of  the  word,  I  14,  n. ; 
Eerantchie,  title  bestowed  on  the  Kings  of  Persia  by  the  Khakan  of 

Tartary,  i.  271. 
Eerdimgy  Nevian,  son  of  Ka^oolai  Nevian,  L  284,  n. 
Eeron,  in  Hebrew  a  mountain,  i.  14,  n. 
Egypt,  king  of,  taken  by  Roostem,  i.  27 ;  conquered  by  the  Persians, 

126 ;  great  part  of  it  sulxiued  by  Malik  Shah,  217. 
Ell)oorz,  mountain  of,  i.  17,  n. ;  495»  Ap. 
Eidoze,  i.  202. 
Elephants,  once  abounded  in  Mazenderan,  i.  26,  n. ;  the  Emperor  of 

China  represented  as  riding  on  one,  35,  n. ;  cannot  at  present  be 

numbered  among  the  animals  of  Persia,  iL  370. 
Iilias,  Moses' journey  with  him,  iL  257,  n. 
Elij  Khan,  ruler  of  Eastern  Tartary,  L  165,  n.;  adds  Khaurizm  to 

his  possessions,  and  seizes  Abdool  Malik,  ib. 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  her  letter  to  Tdm^p,  King  of  Persia, 

i.  333,  n. 
Ellon,  an  Englishman,  akb  Nfidh:  Shah  in  forming  a  navy,  iL  48. 
Elmacin,  an  author,  i.  210,  n. 
Elphinstone,  Mr.,  i.  176,  n. ;  180,  n;  301,  n. 
Emfiks,  a  tribe  of  Syria*  L  239. 
Emaun  Kooli  Khan,  Governor  of  Ears,  receives  orders  to  reduce 

Ormus,  L  361. 
Emin,  Joseph,  iL  136,  n. 
Encampments  of  the  wandering  tril)es,  iL  431 , 
Endian,  town  of,  i.  2,  n. 
English  factory  at  Gombroon,  L  360 ;  aid  the  Persians  in  taking  the 

Island  of  Ormus,  and  receive  promises  of  future  favour,  361 ; 
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are  completely  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  i.  361 ;  their  fiustoty 
removed  from  Gombroon,  ii.  81  ;  establish  one  at  Abusheher,  ib, 

Enoch. — See  Edris. 

Enzelee,  tovm  of,  ii.  199. 

Erij,  the  son  of  Feridoon,  L  14 ;  is  slain,  and  his  head  embalmed  and 
sent  to  his  father,  15 ;  his  remonstrance  to  his  brothers,  ib.  n. ;  his 
daughter  marries  Feridoon's  nephew,  16. 

Erivdn,  invested  by  the  army  of  Abbas  the  Great,  L  355 ;  taken  by 
Sdm  Meerza,  382  ;  situation  of,  383,  n. ;  submits  to  the  Turks,  456 ; 
invested  by  Nadir  Shah,  IL  14 ;  submits  to  him,  ib, 

Erskine,  L  7,  n. ;  477,  Jp. 

Ertang,  a  work  written  by  Mani,  L  79. 

Esdras,  book  of,  L  I,  n. 

£spendermad,*the  angel  of  earth,  his  speech  to  Zoroaster,  i«  496,  Ap, 

Essex,  Earl  of,  L  349. 

Esther,  her  marriage  with  Bahman,  L  530,  Ap.  n. ;  buried  at  Rama- 
dan, ib. ;  description  of  her  tomb,  and  the  inscription  upon  it, 
546,  ib. 

Ethics,  the  Persians*  knowledge  in,  iL  387. 

Etymander. — See  Heirmund. 

Eudocia,  Empress,  L  210. 

Eunuchs,  their  influence  over  the  monarchs  during  the  reign  of  the 
Seffaveans,  ii.  31 0  ;  always  treated  with  attention  and  deference,  ib.  tl 

Euphrates,  river,  L  2, 4. 

Eusebius,  the  date  ascribed  by  him  to  the  reign  of  Semiramis,  L  509, 
Ap.  n. 

Euxine  Sea,  i.  111. 

Eymick,  the  father  of  Kerreem  Khan,  Zend,  ii.  59,  n. 

Eyn-ool-Hikmut,  a  work  written  by  Beggee  Jdn,  il  161,  n. 

Ezekiel,  his  prophecy  of  Gog  and  his  people,  i.  98,  n. 

Ezuddeen  Muzuffer,  also  called  Sherreer,  proposer  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency to  Ky  Khatoo,  L  269,  n. 

Paganish. — See  Khoosh  Nuaz. 

Fahrenheit,  i.  4,  n. 

Faik,  or  Fattack,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  CdH^jfi  Mocktadir,  L 

163,  n. 
Faik,  one  of  the  nobles  of  Ameer  Noah  the  Second,  L  1 64,  n. 
Fakhr  Razee,  the  Imam  of  Rhe,  i.  248. 
Fakhr-ood-douleh,  ruler  of  Fars  and  Irak,  L  165,  n. ;  171,  n. ;  receiYes 

protection  from  Kaboos,  173. 
Falsehood  of  the  Persians,  proverbial,  ii.  458. 
Fakeer^  the  Mahomedan,  !•  451. 
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Fani,  a  term  signifying  *  perishable,*  i.  487,  Ap,  n. 

Fars,  province  of,  L  1,  n. ;  conquered  by  Babek,  70  taken  by  Ardi- 
sheer  Babigan,  71 ;  subdued  by  Yacoob-ben-Leis,  150;  granted  to 
Ameer,  152 ;  is  under  the  rule  of  the  Dilemees,  168 ;  taken  by  Ali 
Buyah,  167  ;  rule  of  the  Attabegs,  233  ;  is  imder  the  rule  of  the 
dynasty  of  Muzuffer,  293 ;  taken  by  Tunoor,  282 ;  submits  to  Tir 
moor,  294 ;  conquered  by  Jeban  Shah,  4^1 ;  usurp^  by  Yakpob 
Khan,  525;  is  under  the  rule  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  iL  129; 
climate  of,  363  ;  soil  and  productions,  364. 

Farsee,  the  modem  language  of  Persia,  L  477>  Ap* 

Faryab,  lands  with  certain  water,  ii.  339,  n. 

Fasting,  enjoined  by  Mahomed,  iL  229;  its  ol^gation,  230. 

Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mahomed  the  Firophet,  i.  182 ;  her  marriage 
with  Ali,  il  239.  ^ 

Fattack.— Sctf  Faik. 

Fatteh,  the  vizier  of  the  Caliph  Mutawukd,  L  149,  n. 

Fatteh  Ali,  son  of  Hedfiyet  Khan,  Governor  of  Resht,  ii.  329,  n. 

Fatteh  Ali  Khan,  minister  of  Shah  Sultan  Hoossein,  his  cruel  fate,  L 
416,  n. 

Fatteh  Ali  Khan,  chief  of  the  Kajir  tribe  of  Ashikibfish,  gives  his  sup. 
•  port  to  Tdmfisp  Meerza,  459 ;  put  to  death,  466,  ii.  60,  n. 

Fatteh  Ali  Khan,  of  the  tribe  of  AfiB^h^r,  is  defeated  by  Kerreem  Khan 
and  escapes  to  Oormeah,  ii.  73  ;  throws  himself  on  the  generosity 
of  Kerreem  Khan,  and  receives  his  pardon,  74. 

Fatteh. Ali  Sh&h,  the  reigning  Monarch  of  Persia,  L  279,  n. ;  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan*s  conduct  towards  him,  ii.  205 ;  succeeds  to  the 
throne,  215  ;  establishes  his  power  over  the  greatest  part  of  Kho- 
rassan,  216 ;  Georgia  alienated  from  his  kingdom,  ib.;  his  comrt 
visited  by  European  ambassadors,  ib, ;  his  connexion  with  the  British 
government,  ib, ;  character  of  his  reign,  2 1 8  j  his  letter  to  the  Moosh- 
tahed  of  Kcrmanshah,  298,  n. ;  reputed  a  good  scholar,  393,  n. 

Fatteh  Khan,  an  Affghan  chief,  L  403,  n. 

Fazelan-shuban-Karrah,  son  of  Sulghoor,  i.  233,  n. 

Fedavee,  a  sect,  i.  241,  n.;  extirpated  by  Timoor  from  the  north- 
western  provinces  of  Persia,  295. 

Fenelon,  his  Telemachus  compared  to  the  Cyropsedia,  i.  523,  Ap,  n. 

Ferakh  Hoormuz,  falls  in  love  with  Azem-dokht,  L  131 ;  is  murdered, 
ib. ;  his  death  revenged,  ib, 

Feramerz,  son  of  Roostem,  defeats  Soorkhe,  L  32 ;  overthrown  by 
Peelsem,  ib. ;  the  dominions  of  Afrdsidb  committed  to  his  charge, 
ib. ;  sent  on  an  expedition  to  Hindustan,  39 ;  opposes  Bahman  in 
his  invasion  of  Seestan,  53. 

Fer^sh,  the  occupation  of  a,  iL  202,  n. 
FenUhh&-e-Ghuuub,  executioners,  iL  346. 
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Ferdosidn,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  277,  n. 

Fereid-ood-deen,  a  poet,  i.  225,  n. 

Fergbanah,  the  native  province  of  the  Emperor  Baber,  L  159  ;  descacip- 
tion  of,  ib,  n. ;  is  in  the  possession  of  Bograh  Khan,  165,  n.;  iL  22. 

Fergusson,  L  535,  Ap.  n. 

Ferhdd,  the  lover  of  Shereen,  i.  129 ;  the  sculpture  at  Beysiitooa  as- 
cribed to  him,  ib.  n. ;  manner  of  l^s  death,  t^.  n. 

Ferhad  Khan,  a  general  of  Abbas  the  Great,  is  put  to  death,  i.  347. 

Ferhad  Yezdanee,  the  father  of  Ferzana  Baharam,  i.  494,  Ap,  n. 

Ferhangi  Schuri,  a  work  so  called,  L  478,  Ap, 

Ferhung  Jehangheree,  a  Persian  work,  L  27,  n.;  477,  Ap, 

Feribooz,  son  of  Ky  Kdoos,  L  33 ;  his  unsuccessful,  attack  on  a  castle 
of  the  Deeves,  34,  n. ;  defeated  by  Peerfin  Weeseh,  35  ;  opposed  by 
Gulbaud,  39,  n. 

Feridoon,  is  raised  to  the  throne,  i.  13;  his  descent,  ib.;  joins  Ki- 
YfSh,  ib, ;  takes  Zohfik,  and  puts  him  to  a  painful  death,  ib, ;  converts 
the  apron  of  Kiw^  into  the  standard  of  Persia,  ib,  n. ;  divides  his 
dominions  among  his  three  sons,  14 ;  their  discontent,  ib, ;  his  af« 
fliction  on  the  death  of  £r^,  15;  his  death,  17;  reasons  for  sup- 
posing him  to  be  the  Arbaces  of  the  Greeks,  509,  Ap,;  takes  Zo- 
h^k  in  Jerusalem,  510 ;  the  divisions  in  his  family  throw  his  king- 
dom into  disorder,  ib, ;  his  war  with  the  Scythians,  511;  the  differ* 
ent  names  under  which  his  reign  is  described,  514,  n. 

Feringhees,  the  daughter  of  Afr&siSb,  ber  marriage,  L  30 ;  her  execa« 
tion  prevented,  3 1 ;  gives  birth  to  Ky  Khoosroo,  ib, 

Ferishia,  his  account  of  the  cause  of  the  victory  gained  by  Subucta- 
geen  over  Jypaul,  L  178;  anecdote  of  Subuctageen,  180,  n.;  his 
description  of  the  different  degrees  of  the  Soofees,  iL  291,  n. 

Ferokhzad,  the  son  of  Khoosroo  Purveez,  i.  132. 

Ferood,  the  brother  of  Ky  Khoosroo,  falls  in  an  attempt  to  defend  his 
castle,  i.  35. 

Feroohul  is  opposed  by  Zenkula,  L  39,  n. 

Ferouz&h,  stone,  where  found,  iL  142,  n. 

Ferrahabad,  city  of,  L  367. 

Ferr^hdbdd,  a  fortified  place,  taken  by  Mahmood,  i.  426. 

Ferrara,  duke  of,  L  349. 

Fersekh,  i.  347,  n. 

Ferzana  Baharam,  author  of  the  Shaheristan,  L  494,  Ap,  n. 

Festivals,  those  ordained  by  Mahomed  the  Prophet,  ii.  232. 

Fevers,  practice  of  cold  immersion  for,  iL  385,  n. 

Feuds,  those  of  the  wandering  tribes,  ii.  323  ;  remarkable  instance  o( 
ib,  n. 

Fiakut,  town  of,  now  called  Shamer  Khia,  L  159,  n. 

Filaoon,  a  preparation  made  of  opium,  &c.  L  338,  n. 
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Ilrdousee,  the  poet,  L  7»  n.  8,  9,  n.  15,  n.;  celebrates  the  stages  of 
Roostem,  27,  n.;  spurns  the  offer  made  him  by  Mahmood  of 
Ghizni  for  completing  the  Shfih  Ndmeh,  197 ;  completes  the  Shfth 
Nameh,  502,  Ap. ;  his  description  of  the  four  classes  established 
by  Jemsheed,  506,  n. ;  makes  no  mention  of  a  hero  or  king  of  any 
nation  except  Iran  and  Turan,  511 ;  the  general  character  of'  his 
composition,  512;  his  writings  exclusively  taken  firom  Pehlevee, 
535 ;  beauty  of  his  epic  poem,  ii.  388. 

Fire,  the  worship  of,  first  introduced,  i«  488,  Ap, 

Firoozan,  placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  Yezdijird,  L  141 ;  at« 
tacked,  defeated,  and  slam,  142. 

Ftnze,  successor  of  Narsi,  i  66  ;  probably  the  Pacorus  of  the  Greeks* 
ib.  n. 

Firoze,  son  of  Yezdijird  the  Second,  advances  with  an  army  against  his 
brother,  Hoormuz,  i.  1 00 ;  seeks  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Tartary,  ib. ; 
obtains  a  victoiy,  and  dethrones  Hoormuz,  ib. ;  b  the  Peroses  of 
the  Greeks,  ib. ;  invades  Tartary,  101 ;  is  deceived  by  the  artifice 
of  a  Tartar  chief,  and  the  consequent  sufferings  of  his  army,  102 ; 
solicits  peace,  and  is  permitted  to  return  to  his  kingdom,  ib, ;  ad- 
vances again  into  Tartary,  but  is  attacked  and  slain,  103  ;  the  tide 
of  Murdanah  added  to  his  name,  t^.,  n. 

Firoze  Murdanah. — See  Firoze,  son  of  Yezdijird  the  Second. 

Fh-oze  Shah  Zereen  Kiilldh,  son  of  Syud  Mahomed,  i.  320,  n. 

Folard,  supposes  the  Greeks  to  have  borrowed  the  art  of  mming  from 
the  eastern  nations,  L  299,  n. 

Foor  or  Poms,  L  60,  n. 

Fotheringham,  Lieutenant,  murder  of,  ii.  438. 

Fox,  one  of  the  wild  animals  of  Persia,  iL  372. 

Frederick,  Captain,  L  295,  n. ;  ii.  374,  n. 

FViday,  appointed  by  Mahomed  for  public  prayers,  ii.  232 ;  various 
causes  assigned  for  it,  ib.  n. 

Fruit,  the  tax  upon,  ii.  339 ;  the  price  of,  380. 

Fukhr-u-doulah,  L  173. 

Furrdh,  fort  of,  reduced  by  N&dir  Shah,  ii.  7. 

Fursh,  a  doth  on  which  <fishes  are  placed,  il  41 1,  n. 

Fy§iz  All,  a  Soofee  teacher,  iL  295,  n. 

Fyiee,  tribe  of,  i.  295,  n. ;  ii.  76 ;  331. 

Gabriel,  angel,  how  considered  by  the  Mahomedans,  iL  220. 
Galen,  called  Galenous,  authority  of,  in  Persia,  iL  382. 
Galenous. — See  Galen. 

Galerius,  Emperor,  defeated  by  Narsi,  L  81 ;  defeats  the  Parsians,  and 
compels  Narsi  to  make  great  cessions,  89  >  86»  ii« 
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Galilee,  L  125,  tu 

Gambling,  forbidden  by  Mahomed  the  Prophet,  il  231. 

Ganges,  river,  L  1 87,  n. 

Gaur,  corruption  of  the  word  Guebre,  i.  500,  Ap. 

Geeve,  a  Persian  chief,  overthrown  by  Peelsem,  i.  32,  n. ;  traYds  all 
over  China,  and  after  defeating  numerous  armies,  discovers  Ky 
Khoosroo,  whom  he  escorts  to  his  grandfather,  33 ;  is  opposed  l^ 
Goorooz,  39,  n. ;  accompanies  Ky  Khoosroo,  and  is  lost  in  a  tern* 
pest,  42. 

Gehroom,  opposed  by  Bawta,  i.  39,  n. 

Gems,  ii.  369. 

Geography,  the  Persians*  ignorance  of,  il  386. 

Greorgia,  i.  3 ;  invaded  by  Toghrul  Beg,  20Q ;  invaded  by  Alp-AneUn, 
ib.;  overrun  by  Timoor,  300;  conquered  by  Jehan  Shah,  317; 
subdued  by  T&m&sp,  332 ;  conquered  by  Abbas  the  Great,  358 ; 
taken  l)y  the  Turks,  455 ;  is  under  the  Prince  Herachus,  ii.  59  ;  de- 
scription and  condition  of  the  province  at  the  accession  of  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan,  136;  becomes  a  tributary  to  Russia,  188;  the 
Russian  troops  are  recalled  from  it,  199 ;  Russia  again  establishes 
her  power  over  it,  200 ;  the  Russian  army  is  recalled,  201 ;  beeon» 
a  province  of  Russia,  31 5. 

Greorgievsk,  town  of,  ii.  198, 

Geroon,  an  Arabian  inhabitant  of  Ormus.  L  361. 

Getse,  tribe  of,  i.  97. 

Ghaib,  lost  or  concealed,  i.  42,  n. ;  iL  303,  n. 

Ghazan  Khan,  son  of  Arghoon,  dethrones  and  slays  his  unde,  Baida 
Khan,  i.  274  ;  is  elected  king,  tb. ;  the  laws  or  edicts  instituted  bf 
him,  275 ;  his  wars  with  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  ib, ;  conversioa 
of  himself  and  army  to  the  Mahomedan  faith,  ib, ;  throws  ofiP  his 
allegiance  to  the  Khakans  of  Tartary,  276  ;  his  conduct  to  the 
Christians,  277 ;  his  death,  ib. ;  his  character,  278, 

Ghdzee. — See  ^ultan  Hoossein  Meerza. 

Gheat-ood-deen  Ky  Khoosroo-ben-Kaikobad,  adopts  Sol  in  Leo  as  the 
emblem  in  the  Persian  arms,  ii.  406,  n. 

Gheaus-ood-deen,  ruler  of  Khorassan,  submits  to  Timoor,  i.  292. 

Ghilan,  province  of,  i.  110;  conquered  by  Keah,  247;  taken  by  the 
Russians,  456  ;  declared  independent,  under  Hedayet  Khan,  iL  59 ; 
submits  to  Kerreem  Khan,  73 ;  is  under  the  rule  of  Aga  Mahomed 
Khan,  129  ;  its  climate,  360  ;  silk  cultivated  in,  ib, 

Ghilan  Shah,  son  of  Manucheher,  i.  174,n. 

Ghilichi,  a  Turkish  tribe,  il  150,  n. 

Ghiljee,  an  Affghan  tribe,  i.  403 ;  measures  adopted  by  the  Peniia 
government  to  check  their  insurrections,  405. 

Ghishkee,  tril)e  of,  their  usage  of  accustoming  children  to  pain,  ii.  43S. 
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Ohizni,  becomes  the  capital  of  a  principality,  L 176 ;  situation  and  pre- 
sent state  of,  Ut.y  n. ;  improvements  made  in  the  reign  of  Mahmood» 
188;  taken  by  a  prince  of  Ghoor,  200;  abandoned  to  the  fury 
of  the  soldiers  of  Allah,  301 ;  table  of  monarchs  who  reigned  over 
it,  202. 

Gholam,  a  slave,  i.  176,  n. 

Gholam-e-Shah,  i.  176,  n.;  the  king's  personal  guards,  iL  356,  n. 

Ghool,  a  demon,  L  49,  n. 

Ghoor,  its  government  given  to  Boorzoo,  L  39 ;  subdued  by  Mah- 
mood,  186. 

Ghuz,  or  Uzze,  a  Tdrkdmdn  tribe,  L  225 ;  defeats  and  takes  Sanjar 
prisoner,  ib,,  n. 

Gibbon,  quoted,  L  80,  n. ;  82,  n. ;  mistake  of,  84,  n. ;  88,  n. ;  90,  n* 

Gillone,  Monsieur,  ambassador  from  France  to  the  Court  of  Soofee, 
the  son  of  Abbas  the  Second,  L  398. 

Gilshah. — See  Kaiomurs. 

Gladwin,  translator  of  the  Dabistan,  L  490,  Ap. 

GmeUin,  a  Russian  traveller,  his  character  of  Kerreem  Khan,  iL 
86,  n. 

Gnostics,  similarity  of  their  usages  and  opinions  to  those  of  the  Soofees, 
ii.  303. 

Goa,  Portuguese  settlement  o(  in  India,  L  363,  n« 

Goat,  mountain,  iL  372. 

Godabunda  Meerza,  L  375,  n. 

Goerres,  the  Orientalist,  i.  503,  Ap. 

Gog,  L  62,  n. 

Gk>hud,  province  of,  L  189,  b. 

Grombroon,  also  called  Bunder  Abbas,  u  348 ;  the  European  factories 
at,  360  ;  the  English  factory  removed  from,  ii.  81. 

Gromorrah,  city  of,  where  said  to  have  been  situated,  ii.  145,  n. 

Goodavitch,  a  Russian  General,  iL  198;  is  directed  to  advance  into 
Georgia,  ib, 

€rooln&bdd,  village  o(  L  419. 

Goolpaigan,  town  of,  L  447. 

Goomptee,  river,  L  192,  n. 

Groon^bdd,  village  o^  ii.  143,  n« 

Goor,  a  wild  ass,  L  94. 

€kx>r  Khan,  Monarch  of  Kara  Khatay,  defeats  Sanjar,  i.  225. 

Goorazeh,  opposed  to  Siamuch,  L*39,  n. 

Goorgeen  Khan,  appointed  to  the  government  of  Candahar,  L  405 ; 
his  severe  treatment  of  the  Affghans,  ib, ;  seizes  Meer  Vais,  and 
sends  him  prisoner  to  Isfahan,  ib, ;  demands  the  daughter  of  Meer 
Vais,  408 ;  is  invited  to  an  entertainment,  and  treacheroody  nmr* 
dered,  409. 
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Goorgeen  Khan,  son  of  Heraclius,  iL  136,  n.;  suceeeds  hig  Cather, 
201 ;  adopts  measure  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  Persians,  t6. 

Goorgeen,  a  celebrated  Pehlvan,  his  treacheiy  towards  Becgtm^  i.  36, 
n. ;  is  opposed  by  Andereman,  39,  n.  ;  also  called  Gooiigieen 
Meeldd,  348,  n. ;  an  account  of  him  and  his  descendants,  t^.  n. 

Gooroo,  or  classes,  i.  507,  Ap.  n. 

Goorooz,  the  murderer  of  Siy&vesh,  opposed  to  Godun,  i.  39»  n. 

Goorz,  the  mace,  i.  40,  n. 

Goostdhem,  the  son  of  Nouzer,  i.  21,  n. ;  accompanies  Ky  Khoosroo, 
and  is  lost  in  a  tempest,  41. 

Gospel,  given  to  Christ,  iL  221,  n. 

Government,  ancient  form  of,  in  Persia,  i.  549,  Ap. ;  adnunistration  of 
the  modem,  ii.  302 — 360. 

Governors  of  cities,  &c.,  their  character  and  condition,  ii.457. 

Govvea,  Anthony  de,  i.  341,  n. 

Graham,  Captain,  his  knowledge  of  the  Soofees,  ii.  270,  n. 

Grant,  Captain,  murder  of,  ii.  438. 

Graves,  of  the  Sheah  and  Soonee  sects,  ii.  247,  n. 

Gudurz,  the  father  of  Geeve,  i.  33,  n.  ;  defeated  by  Peerfin  Weeseh, 
35;  appointed  to  invade  Tartary,  39;  his  combat  with  Peerin 
Weeseh,  ib* 

Gudurz,  a  prince  of  the  Ashganians,  i.  39,  n. ;  68,  n. 

Guebres,  i.  6 ;  their  condition  at  Yezd,  ii.  301 ;  their  numbers,  374. 

Gulbaud,  opposed  to  Feribooz,  i.  39,  n. 

Gulistan,  a  Persian  work,  L  14,  n. 

Gunga,  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Hindus,  ii.  226. 

Gunjah,  city  of,  founded  by  Kobad,  i.  106 ;  taken  by  the  Pllchiof 
Bagdad,  458 ;  invested  by  N^Ulir  Shah,  ii.  14  ;  submits  to  him,  f5. ; 
taken  by  ZubofP,  198. 

Gunjud,  a  small  gridn,  i.  55. 

Gurgan. — See  Timoor. 

Gurmaseer,  province  of,  ii.  64. 

Gurseevas,  the  brother  of  Afrisidb,  becomes  envious  of  Siyivesh,  30 ; 
whom  he  persuades  his  brother  to  murder,  31. 

Gurshasp,  the  son  of  Atrut,  i.  17,  n. 

Gurz-gowesir,  Feridoon*s  mace,  1 13,  n. 

Gushtasp,  forms  a  plot  against  his  father  Lohrasp,i.44 ;  is  the  Darius 
Hystaspes  of  the  Greel^s,  ib,  n. ;  flies  to  the  territories  of  the  West, 
and  marries  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  that  country,  ib. ;  ad- 
vances with  an  army  against  his  father,  by  whom  he  is  appointed 
his  successor,  and  crowned,  ib ;  converted  to  the  faith  of  Zoroaster, 
45;  makes  war  upon  Arjasp,  46;  an  action,  in  which  his  troops 
are  victorious,  ib, ;  his  country  is  invaded,  and  himself  defeated,  47 ; 
sends  Isfundear  against  Arjasp,  ib, ;  his  country  again  invad^  by 
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Aijasjs  48  ;  defeats  the  son  of  the  King  of  Tartaiy,  t^. ;  is  himself 
routed,  and  flies  to  Khorassan,  49;  sends  Isfimdear  to  reduce 
Roostem  and  his  family,  50;  his  death,  51 ;  the  religion  of  Zoro- 
aster introduced  in  his  reign,  493,  Ap.  n. ;  his  reign  conjectured 
to  include  both  those  of  Darius  Hystaspes  and  Xerxes,  527  ;  fixes 
the  mode  of  collecting  revenue,  550,  n. 

Gutarzes,  the  Baharam  Gudurz  of  Persian  authors,  L  66. 

Guz,  a  measure,  i.  541,  Ap,  n. ;  also  the  tamarisk  tree,  iL  406,  n. 

Guzangabeen,  a  sweetmeat,  ii.  406,  n. 

Guzerat,  province  of,  i.  190 ;  becomes  tributary  to  Mahmood  of 
Ghizni,  i.  191. 

Gwalior,  fort  of,  i.  189,  n. 

Gypsies,  encampments  of,  ii.  431,  n. 


H&fiz,  the  poet,  i.  282.  283,  n. ;  a  tomb  built  over  his  remains,  ii. 
86 ;  his  work  compared  to  that  of  Jellal-ood-deen,  388. 

Hagar,  the  mother  of  Ishmael,  i.  134,  n. ;  iL  231. 

Haiton,  a  monk,  L  277,  n. 

Hiyee,  a  title,  by  whom  assumed,  iL  414, 

Hajee  Ahmed,  ii.  31. 

Hajee  Ali  Kooli,  of  Kazeroon,  quells  a  serious  revolt,  ii.  1 05  ;  quits  the 
service  of  Jaffier  Khan*  105  ;  retires  to  Kazeroon,  and  persuaded 
to  yield,  t^. ;  is  seized,  and  thrown  into  prison,  106;  conspires 
against  Jaffier  Khan,  ib. ;  joins  the  cause  of  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  ib. ; 
compelled  to  fly  to  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  1 1 5,  n. 

Hiyee  Baba,  iL  382,  n. 

Hajee  Borlaus,  the  uncle  of  Hmoor,  flies  to  Khorassan,  i.  285 ;  his 
second  flight,  and  death,  t^.  n. 

Hajee  Hfishem*  the  father  of  Hajee  Ibrahim,  ii.  108,  n. 

Hajee  Ibrahim  is  appointed  Kalanter  of  Fars,  ii.  108;  raises  Lootf 
Ali  Khan  to  the  throne,  109;  an  account  of  his  early  hfe.  ib,; 
is  intrusted  with  the  civil  government  of  Shirazi  110;  cause  of 
his  distrust  of  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  111 ;  his  eldest  son  taken  as  an 
hostage  by  that  chiefs  112;  resolves  upon  seizing  Shiraz,  113; 
accomplishes  his  object,  1 14 ;  his  reply  to  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  on  his 
demanding  an  explanation  of  his  conduct,  ib. ;  appeals  to  the 
troops  of  that  chief,  ib.;  expels  the  soldiery  from  Shiraz,  116  • 
writes  to  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  117;  uxges  that  chief  to  advance 
in  person,  ib.;  Aga  Mahomed  Khan*s  high  opinion  of  him,  185  ; 
his  purchase  of  Meerza  Shuffee,  207  ;  proclaims  his  allegiance 
to  Fatteh  Ali  Shah,  and  marches  towards  the  citadel,  214 ;  presides 
over  every  department  of  the  state,  309,  n. 

Hajee  Mahomed  Hussun  Khax^  minister  of  the  financial  and  reTenue 
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departments,  ii.  309,  n. ;  his  ofPerings  to  the  King  on  the  Non  Rdie, 
341,  n. ;  his  affability,  411,  n. 

Hajee  Meer  Mahomed  Hoossein,  Mooshtdhed  of  Isfahan,  ii.  315,  n. 

Hajeer  8jnd  Hoossein,  Mooshtdhed  of  Cazveen,  ii.  315>  n. 

Hfik^ry,  ttibe  of,  account  of  the,  ii.  334,  n. 

Hdledh,  a  Soofee  sect,  iL  273,  n. ;  their  usages,  •&. 

Halys,  rivers,  its  source,  i.  515.  Ap, 

Hamadan,  th«  ancient  Ecbatana,  i.  71 ;  479.  Ap. ;  said  to  be  built  by 
Arphaxad,  531,  ib.  n. ;  contains  the  tomb  of  Esther  and  Mordeeai, 
ib.  n. ;  taken  by  Nddir  Shah,  ii.  7. ;  climate  of,  365,  376. 

Ham^d-ood-douleh,  the  title  of  prime  minister  of  Persia,  iL  30Qy  il 

Haman,  the  conunander  of  the  army  of  Turan,  i.  28,  n. 

Hamavai,  mountain  of,  i.  34. 

Hamaver,  the  expedition  against,  i.  51 6,  Ap, ;  is  the  capital  of  Assyna» 
ib,  n. 

Hamav^tah,  the  KiAg  of,  takes  Ky  K&oos  by  treachery,  i.  26  ;  com- 
pelled to  release  him,  27 ;  is  generally  termed  the  sovereign  of 
Arabia,  and  sometimes  King  of  Syria,  ib.  n. 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  i.  515,  Ap.  n. 

Hammer,  the  orientalist,  i.  477,  Ap.  n. ;  501,  ib. 

Hanbal,  Imdm,  ii.  17,  n. ;  his  authority  recognised  by  the  great  mm 
of  Mahomedans,  237 ;  the  Sheahs'  accusation  of  him,  245 ;  his  de- 
scription of  God,  ib. ;  his  birth,  ib.  n. 

Haneefa,  Im^m,  ii.  18,  n. ;  his  authority  recognised  by  the  great  mass 
of  Mahomedans,  237  ;  the  Sheahs*  accusation  of  him,  243;  lus 
birth  and  death,  ib.  n. 

Haneefa-ool-naaman-ebn-Thanet,  the  name  of  the  Im^  Haneefi^ 

ii.  243. 
Hansi. — See  Hassi. 

Hanway,  Jonas,  visits  Sari,  i.  21,  n. ;  an  account  of  him,  398.  n. 
Harams,  i.  29  ;  ceremonies  observed  in  them,  ii.  394. 
Hare,  one  of  the  wild  animals  of  Persia,  ii.  372. 
Horoon-oor-Rasheed,  Caliph,  i.  14G,  n.  ;  ii.  253. 
Harpagus,the  minister  of  Astyages,  i.  516,  Ap.  522,  n. 
Harris's  Travels,  i.  1 0,  n. 
Harvest  in  Persia,  ii.  338. 
Hashem,  nephew  of  Saad-ben- Wakas,  attacks  a  body  of  troops,  and 

makes  them  prisoners,  i.  140. 
Hassan,  the  brother  of  Ali  Buy  ah,  receives  the  title  ]of  Rukim-ool- 

douleh,  i.  167. 
Hassi,  or  Hansi,  conquered  by  Massood,  i.  198,  n. 
Haughton,  Mr.G.  C,  i.  486,  Ap.  n. 

Haukim,  or  chief  magistrate,  ii.  322  ;  nominated  by  the  king,  324. 
Hawking,  a  favourite  amusement  in  Persia,  iL  397,  n. 
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Hazara,  mountains  of,  i.  2,  n. 

Hazara,  province  of,  i.  444,  n. 

Hazar  Asp,  the  son  of  Aboo  Taher,  becomes  the  independent  ruler  of 
Laristan,  i.  239 ;  adds  to  his  dominions,  ib» ;  invites  the  tribe  of 
Emdk  from  Syria,  ib, 

B^drUza,  village,  of  ii.  98,  n. 

Heddyet  Khan,  Grovemor  of  Resht,  revenges  the  murder  of  his  father 
on  the  tribe  of  Shuftee,  ii.  329,  n. 

Heddyet  Khan  declares  himself  independent  in  Ghilan,  ii.  59. 

H^ayet  Kooli  Khan,  chief  of  Kerrund,  ii.  386,  n. 

Heirmund,  river  of,  i.  2,  4 ;  the  ruins  along  its  banks,  548,  Ap. 

HelSj,  a  celebrated  Soofee  teacher,  iL  272,  n. ;  is  seized,  and  empaled, 
281,  and  n. 

HeUI-Puz,  the  title  given  to  ^eggee  Jdn*s  cook,  ii.  165,  n. 

Helena,  the  church  of,  i.  125,  n. 

Hell,  the  pains  of,  according  to  Mahomed,  descril)ed^  ii«  223;  the 
Soofees'  conception  of,  284. 

Helmund. — See  Heirmund. 

Helvicus,  the  date  ascribed  by  him  to  the  reign  of  Semiramis,  i.  509, 
Ap.  n. 

Hemm&ms,  baths,  ii.  424. 

Hennah,  a  dye,  used  at  marriages,  ii.  440. 

Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  i.  491,  Ap.  n. ;  276. 

Hemy  the  Fifth  of  England,  ii.  160,  n. 

Henzal,  a  bitter  melon,  i.  55,  n. 

HeracUus,  Emperor,  invades  Persia,  L  127 ;  is  supposed  to  have  car- 
ried back  the  true  cross,  130. 

Heraclius,  Prince  of  Georgia,  his  condition  at  the  accession  of  Ker- 
reem  Khan,  ii.  59 ;  transfers  his  allegiance  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Russia,  188 ;  the  treaty  concluded  by  him,  ib»  n.;  defeated  by  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
191 ;  his  death,  201. 

Herat,  the  ancient  Heri,  given  to  Boorzoo,  i.  39,  and  n. ;  taken  by  (Yacoob 
ben-Leis,  149 ;  its  siege  by  the  Oosbegs,  329 ;  taken  by  the  Oosbegs, 
330 ;  taken  by  Azdddlld,  414 ;  reduced  by  NSdir  Shah,  ii.  7 ;  makes 
a  great  display  there,  37 ;  taken  by  Ahmed  Khan  Abd^ee,  56. 

Herbert,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  365,  n. ;  character  of  his  writings,  366,  n. 

Herbood,  a  Guebre  priest,  i.  496,  Ap. 

Heresies  of  the  Sheahs,  ii.  249. 

Heri. — See  Herat. 

Hermdnedh,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  272. 

Herodotus,  i.  203,  n. ;  art  of  mining  understood  by  the  ancient  Persians, 
299,  n. ;  his  account  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia,  493,  Ap. ; 
his  silence  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  it,  497  ;  the  date 
aiiigned  by  him  to  the  reign  of  Semiramis,  509,  a ;  his  account  of 
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Cyras,  515;  and  of  the  death  of  that.  Mootrch)  516;  o^iociGtiiiee 
of  his  account  with  that  of  Firdousee,  in  the  histwy.  of  Qyrus^ 
522 ;  account  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  528.  i  ...    .,»-. 

Herowee,  one  of  the  ancient  languages  of  Persia,  L  477,  Ap-  .(.  .  • 

Hiatilla,  the  modern  white  Huns,  an  account  of  .them*  u  99^. .    . 

Hieroglyphics,  on  blocks  of  marble,  found  iatheruioSf  oC  Sluii|,f|i. 
543,  Ap,  n.  ,        ,■      \i 

Hijrah,  the  Mahomed  .£ra,  L  42,  n. ;  502, il|». 

Hindus,  springs  held  sacred  by  theniyi.  41,  n.  .,* 

Hindustan,  an  expedition  sent  against,  L  39.  .      "       .....         ,  f  4 

Histories,  character  of  oriental,  i.  145 ;  ii.  38T>.  8*  .  .   •,.^.     tt 

Historiographer  to  the  king,  ii.  397,  n.  .  .    .   ^ .,. 

Hoekee,  a  Turkish  tribe,  I.  165,  n.  .     .  .     •  L.  ..1* 

Hog,  the  use  of  the  flesh  o(  forbidden  by  Biahomedpiv  423  •.  .^.  ^\ 

Holkar,  a  Mahratta  chief,  i.  1 92,  n,  .  .       ^ 

Holstein,  Duke  o(  L  384,  n.  .  ,.^m 

Homai  succeeds  her  father,  Bahman,  L  54 ;  gives  birt^  to,D«i!|2^  if) ; 
resigns  the  crown  to  her  son,  and  retbes,  ib. ;  is  supposed  (o  h^lje 
built  Persepolis,  t^.;  her  lidstory  reconsidered,  531,  Ap«>.jt«  ^ 
proximation  to  that  of  Parysatis  of  the  Greeks,  532.  .    .    .^r 

Hongvou,  Emperor  of  China,  attempts  to  establish  a  paper  ^axttpfcjt 
i.  271.  ,      ^        ..       \: 

Hoodee,  the  murderer  of  Humza  Meerzd,  i.  341,  n. 

Hookfimfih,  men  of  science,  ii.  288. 

Hoolakoo  Khan,  son  of  Chenghiz,  i.  230  ;  subdues  Persia,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  destroy  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  261 ;  captures  Bagdad 
and  puts  the  caliph  to  death,  263 ;  is  prevented  from  returning  lo 
Tartary,  and  fixes  his  residence  at  M&i^gd,  ib. ;  encourages  arts  and 
sciences,  264  ;  his  death,  265. 

HoomSyoon,  Emperor  of  India,  takes  shelter  at  the  Court  of  Tam^if, 
i.  331  ;  the  treatment  he  receives,  ib* 

Hoordni  Behesht,  nymphs  of  Paradise,  ii.  226,  n. 

Hoormuz,  the  successor  of  Yolas,  i.  66 ;  is  Artabanus  the  Fourth  of 
the  Romans,  ib,  n. 

Hoormuz,  plains  of,  i.  71. 

Hoormuz,  the  Hormisdas  of  the  Greeks,  circumstances  attending  his 
birth,  i.  77 ;  instance  of  his  fidelity  to  his  father,  78  ;  b  the  founder 
of  the  City  of  Ram-Hoormuz,  t^. 

Hoormuz  the  Second,  the  throne  abdicated  in  his  favour,!.  83;  is 
Hormisdas  the  Second  of  the  Romans,  ib,  n. ;  his  deatli,  t^. 

Hoormuz,  the  son  of  Yezdijird  the  Second,  succeeds  his  father,  L  9f : 
his  brother,  Flroze,  advances  against  him,  ib. ;  dethroned,  uid  pi|l 
to  death,  103. 

Hoormuz  the  Third,  Hormisdas  the  Third  of  the  Gredcs,  declared 
successor  to  Noosheerwan,  i.  1 1 9 ;  prosperity  of  )us  eariy^)|«gQ|^'6. ; 
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the  provinces  of  India  and  Arabia  refuse  to  pay  tribute,  120 ;  efforts 
made  by  him  to  expel  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  and  Tartars,  ib, 
deputes  Baharam  against  the  Tartars,  ib, ;  who  completely  defeats 
them,  121 ;  listens  to  insinuations  against  Baharam,  and  disgraces 
him,  ib. ;  is  confined  and  Uinded,  122 ;  murdered,  123. 

Hoonnuz,  the  murderer  of  Khoosroo  Purveez,  i.  128  n. 

Hoossein,  son  of  the  Caliph  Ali,  i.  153,  n. ;  the  mourning  observed  for 
his  fate,  169,  n. ;  perishes  on  theplams  of  Kerbelah,  325 ;  the  day  of 
the  burial  of  his  head  commemorated  by  the  Sheahs,  iL  264,  n. 

Hoossein. — See  Allah-ood-deen. 

Hoossein  succeeds  his  ikther,  Aweis,  and  takes  the  title  of  Jellal-ood- 
deen,  L  282 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Hoossein.  a  chief  of  the  TiirkCUn&ns,  L  315,  n. 

Hoossein,  of  Bussorah,  appointed  to  disseminate  the  doctrine  of  the 
Soofees,  iL  276,  n. 

Hoossein  AU,  ion  of  Hed&yet  Khan,  Governor  of  Resht,  ii.  329,  n. 

Hoossein  Ali  Khan,  brother  of  Kerreem  Khan,  ii.  1 77. 

Hoossein  Beg,  the  companion  of  Ismael  Meerza,  L  339,  n. 

Hoossein  Beg  put  to  death  by  Sdm  Meerza,  i.  382,  n. 

Hoossein-l)en-Zyd  Alavee,  Governor  of  Mazenderan,  is  routed,  and 
escapes  to  GMlan,  150. 

Hoossein  Boozoorg,  an  immediate  descendant  of  Arghoon,  takes  Bag- 
dad, and  founds  a  dynasty,  L  281 ;  his  death,  282. 

Hoossein-ebn-Naser  succeeds  Mahomed,  the  son  of  Keah,  i.  247; 
receives  an  envoy  firom  Sultan  Sunjar,  ib, ;  his  character,  and 
death,  248. 

Hoossein  Khan,  son  of  SAduk  Khan,  imprisoned,  ii.  91,  n. 

Hoossein  Khan,  Affghan,  ruler  of  Candahar,  ii.  1 8. 

Hoossein  Khan,  Khdkee,  Governor  of  Kerman,  il  109,  n. 

Hoossein  Khan,  Kajar,  Mehmandar  to  General  Malcolm,  iL  409,  n. 

Hoossein  Khan,  Shamloo,  is  slain,  L  329. 

Hoossein  Koochuck,  son  of  Ameer  Chooban,  obtains  power,  i.  281 ; 
is  slain,  ib, 

Hoossein  Kooli  Khan,  brother  to  the  reigning  monarch,  ii.  205 ;  his 
imsuccessful  efforts  to  obtain  the  crown,  214. 

Hoossein  Kooli  Khan,  Kajir,  excites  a  disturbance  in  D^mghan, 
ii.  76 ;  seized,  and  put  to  death,  ib. ;  is  the  father  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  ib.,  n. 

Horde,  a  word  derived  from  wurdu  or  urdu,  signifying  a  camp  com- 
posed of  many  tribes,  i.  204,  n. 

Hormisdas. — See  Hoormuz. 

Hormuz,  an  island. — See  Ormus. 

Hormuxd  gives  Zoroaster  the  Zend-a- vesta,  and  the  sacred  fire,  i. 
495,  4p.;  545yt6.  n. 

Vol.  II.  2  L 
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Horse  of  Arabia,  i.  134,  n.;  oftheTi^rkiim^,  u.  161,  n.;  of  Persia, 

371  ;  treatment  of,  403. 
Horse-racing  in  Persia,  ii.  405,  n. 
Hostages,  treatment  of,  il  332. 
Hotspur,  Azerburseen  was  the  Persian,  i.  53,  il 
Houredh,  a  Soofee  sect,  il  273,  n. 
Houries,  damsels  of  Paradise,  ii.  273,  n. 
Hooshung,  grandson  of  Kaiomurs,  i.  8 ;  succeeds  to  the  throne,  ib. ; 

invents  many  useful  arts,  9 ;  succeeded  by  Ms  son,  ib. ;  first  dis* 

covers  &*e,  and  ordains  its  worship,  488 ;  Ap,  505* 
Hubatoo,  plain  of,  i.  4,  n. 
Hubbeebe^h,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii  273,  n, 
Hubbeeb-e-Ajumee,  a  principal  Soofee  teacher,  il  277»  n.  i  the  nine 

sects  derived  from,  ib.,  n. 
Hubbeeb-oos-Seyur,  au  author,,  i.  228. 
Hufl-Khan,  the  seven  stages  of  Isfundeor  descrit>ed,  L  49,  n. 
Hujeer,  son  of  Gudurz,  opposed  to  Seherun,  i.  39,  n. 
Hukeekdt,  the  last  stage  of  the  Soofees  to  the  attainment  of  drrine 

beatitude,  ii.  270,  n. 
Huleel  PSchS  defeated  by  the  Persians,  i.  358,  n. 
Hulooledh,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  271 ;   the  principles  maintained  hf 

them,  ib, 
Hulwan,  i.  140. 
Humanity,  one  of  the  stages  of  the  Soofees  to  divme  attainment, 

ii.  36  9. 
Humza,  the  uncle  of  Mahomed  the  prophet,  ii.  260. 
Humza  Meerza,  son  of  Mahomed  Meerza,  i.  336  ;  reduces  the  febcft- 

hous  chiefs  of  his  father's  army,  341 ;  is  assassinated,  ib. ;  varioiis 

accounts  of  his  death,  ib.,  n. 
Hurnz^  Meerza,  son  of  Abbas  the  Second,  L  391 ;  the  chief  officers  of 

government  determine  to  elevate  him  to  the  throne,  ib, ;  wfaicfa  is 

opposed,  392 ;  and  abandoned,  394. 
Hungary,  i.  260. 

Huns,  White,  an  account  of  them,  L  99. 
Hiuna,  a  river,  i.  192,  n. 
Hussun,  son  of  the  Caliph  Ali,  i.  153,  n. ;  poisoned  by  his  wifle,  325; 

his  fate  commemorated  by  the  Sheahs,  ii.  264. 
Hussun,  the  eldest  son  of  Aweis,  i.  282,  n. 
Hussun,  Chief  of  Tekreet,  i.  282. 
Hussun  Ali,  succeeds  his  father,  Jehan  Shah,  i.  318;  defeated,  made 

prisoner,  and  put  to  death,  ib, 
Hussun  Ali  Meerza,  Prince,  Governor  of  Shiraz,  iL  354,  n. 
Hussunee,  sect  of,  so  called  from  Hussun  Subah,  i.  241 ;  use  of  wine 

forbidden  by  them»  245 ;  murders  committed  by  them,  ti%9  n. 
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Hussunneah,  a  beautiful  female  slaye,  iL  253 :  arguments  used  by  her 

to  support  the  Sheah  faith,  256—261. 
Hussun  Subah,  i.  220,  il,  240.  n. ;  retires  to  Rhe»  241 ;  proceeds  to 

Syria,  ib. ;  adopts  the  tenets  of  the  sect  of  Ismael,  ib. ;  returns  to 

Persia,  ib,;  goes  to  Rhe,  ib.;  takes  the  Fort  of  Allahamoot*  249; 

a  force  sent  to  reduce  him»  ib. ;  receives  a  timely  succour,  and 

makes  a  successful  sally,  ib, ;  the  religious  tenets  taught  by  him* 

244 ;  takes  Roodbar  and  other  forts,  246 ;  is  styled  Shaikh-ool- 

Jubal,  ib, 
Hdtokhshdn,  one  of  the  four  dasies  established  by  Jemsheedi  i.  507, 

Ap,  n. 
Huseefah-ebn-Aly  Oman,  L  141. 
Hydaspes. — See  Behut 
Hyde,  Doctor,  his  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  JdObdean  iErt* 

i.  221,n. 
Hyderee,  their  animosity  to  the  Neanrattee,  iL  429. 
Hyderee  MShdls,  ii.  108,  n. 
Hyder  Meerza,  son  of  Ttoisp,  produms  himself  king,  i.  335 ;  op« 

posed  by  Ismael,  ib,;  duped  by  Peri-khan  Kh^num,  ib.;  mat« 

sacred,  336. 
Hyder  Turrah,  son  and  successor  of  Beggee  J&n,  iL  166|  815, 
Hydraotes. — See  Ravee. 
Hynatuck,  a  Syriac  word,  its  derivation,  L  7,  n. 
Hyphases. — See  Beeah. 

Hypocrates,  called  by  the  Persians  Bocrat,  iL  382# 
Hyrcania,  L  2,  n. ;  the  modem  Mazenderan,  25« 
Hysudrus.-*S««  Sutledge. 

Iberia  conquered  by  Noosheerwan,  L  111 ;  Strabo*s  account  of  the 

four  classes  of  people  who  inhabited  it,  506,  Ap.  n.;  conquered  by 

Toghrul  Beg,  208. 
Ibn  Fakereddin,  author  of  the  Ferhung  Jehangeree,  L  482,  Ap. 
Ibrahim,  a  leader  of  the  army  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  slain,  iL  1 19,  n. 
Ibrahim  Khan,  ruler  of  L^,  made  captive,  and  sent  to  Abbas  the 

Great,  i.  348 ;  his  descent,  and  family,  ib,,  n. 
Ibrahim  Khan,  the  brother  of  Nddir  Shah,  ii.  41. 
Ibrahim  Khan  deprives  his  brother,  Ali  Kooh  Khan,  of  sight,  and 

proclaims  himself  king,  ii.  56  ;  is  slain,  ib. 
Ibraham  Khan,  son  of  Kerreem  Khan,  deprived  of  his  virility, 

ii.  89,  n. 
Ibrahim  Khulleel  Khan,  Governor  of  Shesh&h,  resists  the  attack  of 

Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  iL  194 ;  the  inhabitants  attenq^  to  seize  him, 

201 1  escapes  to  Bfighestan,  ib,;  396,  n. 
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Ibrahhn  Meerza,  son  of  SuRftnHyda*,  i^^t^y  iaxpna&AeA^  bat 

his  escape  to  Ghilan,  ib. ;  dies,  ib,  '    .        •  :  j    ' 

IttraMm  Nizitm.'of  Bnssorafa,  his  disputation. with IIu68i»iiieah».IL 

256—262. 
Ichfildk,  attributes  or  qualities,  iL  290,  n.  .   ^  .        ' 

Iconlum;  SdQoekee  dynasty  of,  k  228 ;  it  306,  tl - 

Sburz,  ruler  of  Khaurizm,  Nddir  Shah  marchies  upon  lum^  iL  38 ; 

taken,  and  pot  to  death,  39. 
Sij  Khan,  ruler  of  Tartary,  i.  183 ;  his  inyaaioa  of  Khorasatiik  ib. ; 
«  crosses  €ie  Oxus  mih  his  whde  arrayv  and  is .  jdned  by  the  IVince 

of  Khoten,  ib, ;  defeated,  184. 
Ukhfis  Meerza,  son  of  Ismaid,  i.  328,  n.;  r^la  against  Jna  bivlhtr 

Tdmisp, 331.  '  ./  -,       I 

SfiJ  Guz,  ^e  Tounto  of  the  Atta4)egs  of  Adeibqati*  boiig^t  i»  ia 

slave,  I  231 ;  receives  the  title  of  Atta-lH^,  ib, ;  is.cime4  VIkij  6uz, 

also  Eyldekez,  ib.,  n. ;  obtains  the  govemmcBt  of  Adeijb^an^  iM; 

becomes  visier,  and  dies,  ib. 
Um,  or  science,  iL  303,  n« 

Imdm,  or  faith,  ii.  219,  n.  r    ;  . 

Im&m,  sacred  character  of  the  title  of>  iL  237 ;  why  bestowed  on  the 

Sovereigns  of  Persia,  302.  ..  j 

Im&m  Kooli,  father  of  NMr  Shah,  ii.  3. 
Im^m  Kooli,  son  of  N^ir  Shah,  put  to  death,  ii.  54,  n. 
Imam  Kooli  Khan,  son  of  Ali-verdi  Beg,  cruel  treatment  of  himadf 

and  family,  L  381. 
Im&m  Kooh  Khan,  Oosbeg,  seeks  the  protection  of  Abbas  the  Seeond, 

L  382. 
Im&m  Resfi. — See  Aly  Rezd. 
India,  presents  made  to  Noosheerwan  by  the  emperor  oi^  L  1 16,  n. ; 

Mahmood*s  religious  war  upon,  183;  invaded  by  Thnoor,  301 ; 

the  ancient  religion  of,  compared  witKthat  of  the  Persians^  493, 

Ap. ;  N&dir  Shah  sends  an  embassy  to,  ii.  22 ;  a  seeond  envoy  is 

sent,  who  is  slain,  ib, ;  condition  of,  at  the  period  of  its  conquest  by 

N&db,  23  ;  its  invasion  by  that  monarch,  24 ;  the  doctrine  of  the 

Soofees  most  prevalent  in,  266. 
Indian  ocean,  i.  1,  2. 
Indus,  river,  L  1, 179. 
Infanticide,  practised  in  Arabia,  i.  138,  n. 
Infantry,  of  Persia,  described,  iL  356. 

Ihfidels,  legal  to  destroy  them,  according  to  Mahomed,  u.  S18. 
Inhabitants,  general  character  of  those  of  Persia,  iL  45 1 ;  their  disrtgard 

of  truth,  458;  their  proneness  to  passion,  459;   their  fluesMj  of 

language,  and  freedom  of  conversation,  460*464. 

-  ■  ■  ■  ^      '   <  •  ^ 
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InstihitM;  orMeamn  of  Timoor,  aocouirt  of,  L  2Bi,  xl  ;  translated  by 

Major  Davy,  ib. 
Instirreotieiiv  the  rigfat  of»  daimed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cazveen, 

i.  443. 

Iphigenia,  L  96,  n. 

Irak,  province  of,  I  4 ;  conquered  by  Ardisheer  Babigan,  71 ;  86,  n, ; 
subdued  by  Ismael  Samanee,  161;  subdued  by  Ali  Buyah,  1 67 ;  con- 
quered by  Mahmood  of  Ghisni,  1 94 ;  subdued  by  Toghrul  Beg,  207 ; 
conquered  by  Jehan  Shah,  317 ;  indudes  the  greatest  part  of  Media, 
543,  Ap.  n.;  taken  by  Kcrreem  Khan,  iL  69 ;  under  the  rule  of  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan,  129 ;  its  climate,  365. 

Inik-*e-Ajum,  i  86,  n ;  granted  to  Ameer,  152. 

Irak-^Arab,  L  86,  n. 

Iran,  empire  of^  the  term  how  used  by  Boropeans,  L  1 ;  hero  of  that 
namci  51 1^  Ap, ;  signifioatiott  of,  in  Pehlevee,  545,  n. 

Iran-docht,  the  mother  of  BriJ,  i.  14,  n. 

Irij,  a  descendant  of  Goorgeen  MeeULd*  and  ruler  of  L&r»  takes  the 
name  of  Jellal-ood-deen,  i.  348,  n. 

Irtish,  river,  i.  294. 

Infeiak  succeeds  his  father,  Abustakeen,  i.  176. 

Isaak  Khan,  of  the  tribe  of  KMi  Tatar,  an  account  of,  iL  146 ;  his 
character  and  government,  147;  his  hospitality,  149;  is  the  most 
powerful  chief  in  Khorassan,  ^14,  n. 

I8dcjertes.-^5«v  Ycxdijird. 

Isfahan,  city  of,  L  1,  n. ;  taken  by  Ardisheer  Babigan,  71 ;  is  under 
the  rule  ol  the  Dilemees,  161,  n.;  underthalof  the  8amanees,163; 
surrenders  to  Timoor,  293 ;  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  294 ; 
its  distance  from  Meshed,  347,  n. ;  becomes  the  capital  of  Abbas 
the  Great;  and  is  much  imprmred,  366 ;  its  situation,  and  descrip- 
tion, 420 ;  Mahmood  lays  siege  to  it,  429 ;  the  inhabitants  become 
tumultuous  through  a  famine,  432 ;  their  wretched  condition,  435 
capitulates  to  Mahmood,  436;  massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  446 
taken  by  Nddir  Shah,  486 ;  taken  by  Ali  Murdfin  Khan,  ii.  60 
taken  by  Kerreem  Xhan,  69;  taken  by  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan, 
Kajir,  71 ;  repossessed  by  Kerreon  Khan,  71 ;  taken  by  Aga  Ma- 
homed Khan,  102  ;  its  fortifications  dismantled,  131 ;  cUmate  of, 
364 ;  population  of,  373,  n. ;  magnificence  and  splendour  of  the 
palaces  and  gardens  of,  375. 

Isfahanuk. — See  Ben-Isfahan. 

Isfundear,  the  first  convert  made  by  Zoroaster,  L  45 ;  slays  the  son 
of  Aijasp,  46;  revolts  against  his  father,  and  is  imprisoned,  »&•; 
is  hbmted,  defeats  Arjasp,  and  {H'oceeds  towards  Roueendeh^  47 ; 
enters  that  city  by  stratagem,  ib. ;  sends  the  thvooe  of  Aij^p  and 
great  booty  to  Gushtasp,  48 ;  aj^pointed  Vioerof  pi^  Jy#iy  " 
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summoned  to  Persepolis,  and  imprisoned,  i.  48 ;  receives  a  paitloii« 
and  avenges  the  cause  of  his  father  and  country,  49 ;  his  seven 
stages  to  Roueendeh,  ib.,  n;  recovers  the  Durufsh-e-Kiwanee» 
50 ;  proceeds  on  an  expedition  against  Roostem,  ib. ;  his  combat 
and  death,  51 ;  is  supposed  to  be  the  Xerxes  of  the  Greeks,  528y 
Ap. ;  undoubted  proofs  of  it,  530. 

Isfundear  Namegh,  a  Persian  romance,  i.  50,  and  n. 

Ishdn  Mukdoom,  the  father  of  Ish^n  Nukeeb,  ii.  169,  u, 

IshSn  Nukeeb,  the  minister  of  Beggee  J^n,  ii.  169. 

Ishmael  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  L  134. 

Iskunder  Khan,  the  brother  of  Zuckee  Khan,  ii.  76,  d. 

Islam,  or  doctrine,  iL  219. 

Ismael,  the  founder  of  the  Samanian  dynasty,  L  154 ;  appointed  to 
usurp  Maver-ool-Naher,  155;  defeats  and  takes  Amer  prisoner, 
ib,;  sends  him  to  Bagdad,  t6.;  his  descent,  159;  is  sent  to  Bok- 
hara, 160;  obtains  Khaurizm,  ib.;  defeats  and  takes  his  brother 
Ahmed,  t^. ;  but  reinstates  him  in  his  government,  ib. ;  establishes 
his  power  over  several  provinces,  and  takes  the  King  of  Tiirkistdn 
prisoner,  161 ;  subdues  Rhe,  Taberistan,  Irak,  and  some  provinces 
of  Tartary,  ib. ;  his  death,  and  character,  ib. ;  his  discovery  of 
immense  jewels,  162. 

Ismael,  son  of  Subuctageen,  is  unsuccessful  in  confirming  his  power 
over  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  i.  181. 

Ismael,  the  son  of  Jaaffer  Saduk,  the  sixth  Im^m,  i.  182,  n. ;  241. 

Ismael,  the  founder  of  the  Seffiivean  dynasty,  shelters  the  Prince 
Baiidezunnan,  i.  316,  n. ;  is  the  son  of  Sultan  Hyder,  320,  n. ;  con- 
fined in  the  fort  of  Istakhr,  323  ;  makes  his  escape  to  Ghilan,  ib. ; 
defeats  the  ruler  of  Shirwan,  ib. ;  defeats  Yakoob-beg,  takes  Ader- 
bejan,  and  marches  into  Irak,  324 ;  vanquishes  Sultan  Moordd, 
becomes  master  of  Irak,  and  is  acknowleged  Sovereign  of  Persia, 
ib. ;  becomes  the  adherent  of  Ali,  325  ;  takes  advantage  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  disciples,  ib. ;  completes  the  conquest  of  Persia, 
and  takes  Bagdad,  326  ;  defeats  Shahibeg  Khan,  and  becomes 
master  of  Khorassan,  ib. ;  subdues  Bulkh,  and  returns  to  Koom, 
ib. ;  repels  an  invasion  made  on  Khorassan,  and  provides  for  its 
future  security,  ib. ;  is  often  called  Shytiin  Kooli  by  the  Turkish 
historians,  327,  n.;  is  defeated  by  Sultan  Sehm,  ib.;  subdues 
Georgia,  ib. ;  his  death,  and  character,  328 ;  usage  of  consecrating 
the  royal  sabre  at  his  tomb  at  Ardebil,  ii.  1 94,  n. 

Ismael,  brother  to  Humzd  Meerza,  i.  342,  n. 

Ismael  Beg,  the  Envoy  of  Shah  Sultan  Hoossein  to  the  Court  of 
Petersburgh,  i.  455. 

Ismael  Khan,  defeats  his  cousin  Jaaffer  Khan,  ii.  1 04. 

Ismael  Meena,  son  of  T&m^pt  opposes  bis  brother,  Hyder  Meena» 
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I  835 ;  procUimed  king,  336 ;  directs  the  massacre  of  all  the 

princes  of  the  blood  royal,  ib. ;  orders  Mahomed  Meerza  and  all 

his  family  to  be  put  to  death,  337 ;  which  is  deferred,  and  their 

lives  saved,  ib, ;  his  death,  and  character,  ib. 
Ismailee,  sect  of,  L  240,  295. 
Isocrates,  his  account  of  the  number  of  Xerxes*  followers,  L  528, 

Ap,  n. 
Israel,  one  of  the  children  of,  given  over  as  an  hostage,  L  42. 
Israfeel,  appointed  to  sound  the  trumpet  on  the  day  of  resurreo* 

tion,  iL  220. 
Istakhr,  or  Persqpolis,  L  11 ;  is  the  capital  of  Fars,  70,  n. 
It^hededh,  a  Soofee  sect,  iL  271;  the  principle   muntained   by 

them,  272. 
Itdmddood-douleh,   the  title  of  Meerza  Zuckee,  the  minister  of 

Abbas  the  Second,  I  386,  n. 
tzz-ood-douleh,  son  of  Muai-ood-douleht  L  171,  and  a 


Jackalls,!.  116:  iL  373. 

Jackson,  the  date  ascribed  by  him  to  the  reign  of  Semiramis,  L 
509,  Ap.  n. 

Jadoos,  the  celebrated  battle  of  the,  i.  193,  n. 

Jaffier,  the  commander  of  a  body  of  Kdrds,  ii.  56,  n. 

Jaffier  Khan,  son  of  Saduk  Khan,  ii.  90 ;  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Isfahan,  96 ;  makes  terms  with  Ali  Moor&d  Khan,  97 ; 
revolts,  and  marches  towards  the  capital,  98 ;  arrives  at  Isfahan, 
imprisons  Banker  Khan,  and  deludes  Shaikh  Vais  into  his  power, 
1 02 ;  deprives  him  of  sight,  ib, ;  compelled  to  abandon  Isfahan, 
ib.;  welcomed  to  Shirai,  103;  repossesses  Isfahan,  but  is  again 
compelled  to  abandon  it,  ib, ;  defeated  by  Ismacl  Khan,  and  re- 
pulsed in  an  attack  on  Yezd,  104 ;  his  character,  ib.;  his  conduct 
to  Hajee  Ali  Kooli,  105 ;  his  death,  106. 

Jaffier  Khan,  son  of  Abbas  Kooli  Khan,  iL  142,  175. 

Jaffier  Khan,  ruler  of  Nishapore,  attachment  of  his  tribe  to  him, 
iL  331,  n. 

Jaffier  Khan,  Governor  of  Abusheher,  iL  408,  n. 

Jaffier  Kooli  Khan,  brother  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  iL  179,  n. ;  his 
character,  185 ;  refused  the  government  of  Isfahan,  and  appointed 
to  Mazenderan,  ib. ;  prevailed  on  to  come  to  court,  and  trea- 
cherously murdered,  186. 

Jaffier  Saduk,  the  sixth  Imim,  L  182,  a ;  395. 

J^^-^hli,  a  Turkish  general,  also  called  Cigali,  his  action  with 
Abbas  the  Great,  L  355. 

Jaghatty,  river,  L  264. 
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Jalenous,  a  Persian  commander,  attacks  and  d«&ats^  Aixip  Ctoyvt^ 
i.  136.  _-  '.  ■  !  ♦ 

Jalk»  town  of,  i.  3.  ■..:: . 

Jam,  city  of,  L  328.  .    , 

Jamasp,  the  minister  of  Gushtaap,  i.  49. 
Jamasp   raised   to  the    throne,   L  105;  forgiven  by  hi$    brjolber 

Kobad,  loa. 
Jam-e- Jehan-nnmai,  of  Jemsheed,  i,  37,  n. 
James  the  First,  of  England,  receives  an  envoy  from  Abbas  thft  G^reftki 

and  deputes  another  to  the  court  of  that  monardi,  L  36J. 
Jami,  the  poet,  his  character,  and  the  style  of  his  poema^  ii»  2A%.  n. 
jamisiar,  the  murderer  of  Darab  the  Second,  i.  56,  n. 
Jdnbdz,  one  of  the  corps  of  regular  infantry,  ii.  358,  n. 
Janizary,  derivation  of  the  word,  i.  370,  n, 
Jiin  Mahomed  Khan,  detached  by  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  with  a  fbroe 

to  Shiraz,  is  attacked  and  defeated,  ii.  1 1 8. 
Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah,  i.  284,  n. 
Jats,  a  Hindu  tribe,  i.  195  ;  an  account  of  them,  t6.,  n. 
Jauni  Beg  Khan,  ruler  of  Kapchack,  invades  Persia,  i.  38 1« 
Jaunkhoo,  or  council  of  elders,  of  the  wandering  tril>es,  ii.  327»  n. 
Jauveedan  Khird,  a  work  supposed  to  be  written  by  Hooshung,  L  9,  n, 
Jaxartes,  river,  i.  14,  n. ;  called  by  oriental  authors  Sihoon  and  Kho- 

jund,  159,  n.;  its  course,  t6. 
Jehangheer,  Emperor  of  India,  i.  360. 
Jehangheer  Khan,  son  of  Fatteh  Ali  Khan,  Affshfir,  ii.  93,  n. 
Jehangheer  Khan,  Chief  of  Nermansheer,  offers  his  support  to  Lootf 

Ali  Khan,  IF.  122,  n. 
Jehan  Nem&h,  garden  of,  ii.  376,  n. 
Jehan  Shah,  son  of  KSrd  Yiisuph,  i.  31 7  ;  conquests  made  by  hkoi 

ib, ;  his  death,  ib. ;  banishes  Juneyd  from  Ardebil,  322. 
Jehan  Souz. — See  Allah- ood-deen. 
Jehan  Sultan,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Tuktkloo,  i.  364. 
Jehan  Timoor,  of  the  family  of  Chenghiz,  i.  281,  n. 
Jellalean  ^ra,  when  established,  L  221,  n. 
Jellal-ood-deen.— SffeHoossein,  son  of  Aweis. 
Jellal-ood-deen,  son  of  Mahomed,  i.  229. 
Jellal-ood-deen,  King  of  Khaurizm,  i.  234. 
Jellal-ood-deen,  the  poet,  usually  called  MooUahe-Room,  i.  266 ; 

also  called  Shaikh  Jellal-ood-deen.  ii.  279,  n. ;  example  of  his  com* 

position,  279,  n. ;  his  work  compared  to  that  of  H&fiie,  388. 
Jellal-ood-deen  Jawallee,  son  of  Sulghoor,  L  235,  n. 
Jellal-ood-deen  Hoossein,  succeeds  his  father,  Allah-ood-deen  Ma^ 

homed,  his  reign,  i.  249. 
JeUal-ood-doula-ood-deen.—<S0e  Malik  Shah. 


JeHvKffift,  fbH/of  J.  146. 
Jelwan,  village  of,  i.  154. 
Jemsheed,  succeeds  Tahamers,  L  10 ;  is  celebrated  as  the  founder  of 

Persepolis,  1 1 ;  first  discovers  wine,  ib.,  n. ;  reforms  his  subjects^ 

and  invents  many  useful  arts,  ib, ;  divides  his  subjects  into  lour 

classic,  and  iiitroduces  the  solar  year,  ib, ;  proclaims  himself  a 

god,  ib.;  flies  before  the  armies  of   Zohfik,   ib.;  marries  the 

daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Seestan,  12 ;  taken  by  Zofakki  and  put  to 

dettfh;  ib. 
Jenkinson,  Anthony,  his  reoeptioh  at  the  Court  of  TdnUIsp,  i.  333. 
Jereer*Ben*Alxhillah,  one  of  Omai's  generals^  i.  137. 
Jerokh,  river,  L  71,  n. 
Jerusalem,  taken  and  plundered  by  Bv^ht-odi-Naser,  i.  42 ;  taken  l>y 

the  Persians,  127 ;  its  capture  described  by  Giblxn),  ib.,  n. 
Jesters,  common  at  all  Asiatic  courts,  i.  149,  n. ;  one  always  attached 

to  the  king,  ii.  897. 
Jesus,  how  considered  by  Mahomed,  iL  219. 
Jewels,  only  worn  by  the  king,  ii.'  430. 
Jews,  they  revolt,  and  pnt  their  ruler  to  death,  L  42 ;  thehr  release 

from  captivity  by  Cyrus,  520,  Ap.;  their  degraded  condition  in 

Persia,  ti.  801. 
Jin,  ortopirits,  thdr  existence  believed  by  Mahomedans,  ii.  220. 
Jiijan,  the  ci^ital  of  the  Shemghur  family,  i.  173. 
Jizy&t,  a  tax  upon  infidels,  ii.  165. 
Joannes,  Calo,  King  of  Trebizond,  L  323,  n. 
Jogtiae,!  a  64ct,  L  451. 
John  the  Baptist,  his  death  revenged,  i.  66. 
Jones,  Sir  William,  i.  15,  n. ;  inadvertence  of,  79,  n.;  479,  Ap.;  his 

divitioo  of  the  anoieiil  history  of  Persia  into  three  distinct  periods, 

537,  ib.  n. 
Jordan,  river  of,  i.  125,  n. 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  li.  257,  n. 
Jove,  sacrifice  offered  to,  i.  493,  Ap. 
Jovian,  Emperor,  concludes  a  treaty  with  Shahpoor  the  Second^ 

i.  86,  n. 
Joudedh,  a  Soofee  sect,  iL  274,  n. 
Joudpore,  i.  190. 
Joujee  Khan,  son  of  Chenghix  Khan,  obtains  the  kingdom  of  Kap- 

chadk,  i.  260. 
Ju^d  Khan,  diief  4^  the  tribe  of  ZeidoghkH),  ill  75,  a. 
Jubal,  a  mountainous  traet»  i.  71*  n* 
Jubvefll,theioiiof.Bliaikh8jlMlipL3t%a^      <    -      ^ 
Jubroot,  power  or  forces  &-^0» 
Judah,  i.  128,  n.  Ji^'' 
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Judea,  i.  401,  n. 

Judith,  i.  514,  Ap.n, 

Jugsoom,  destruction  of  the  idol,  i.  186. 

Jukes,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Abusheher,  ii. 

364,  n. ;  his  efforts  to  introduce  vaccination,  383,  n. ;  his  remarks 

on  the  practice  of  cold  immersion  for  fevers,  384,  n. 
JulfSi,  a  suburb  of  the  Cjty  of  Isfahan,  founded  by  Abbas  the  Gneat, 

i.  368;  its  prosperity  during  the    reign   of  that  monarch,  ib.; 

attack^  by  Mahmood,  426 ;  capitulates,  427. 
Julfa,  in  Armenia,  colony  transplanted  from,  i.  368,  n« 
Julfa,  bishop  of,  ii.  374. 
Julian,  Emperor,  his  success  and  death  not  mentioned  by  Peruaa 

historians,  i.  85,  n.  86,  87 ;  cause  of  this  silencci  ib, 
Jullalabad,  town  of,  i.  547,  Ap,  n.;  ii.  155. 
Jum. — See  Jumsheed. 

Jumadee-ool-awul,  one  of  the  Mahomedan  months,  i.  386,  n. 
Jumadee-ool-akhur,  one  of  the  Mahomedan  months,  i.  162,  n. 
Jdmdllee,  an  Arabian  tribe,  ii.  146,  n. 
Jumkhoore&h,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  274,  n.;  275. 
Jumnah,  river,  i.  187,  n. 
Juneyd,  the  son  of  Shaikh  Ibrahim,  i.  320,  n. ;   banished  from 

Ardebil,  322 ;  proceeds  to  Diarbekir  and  Shirwan,  ib, ;  is  killed,  ib. 
Junyde^n,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  277,  n, 

Jupiter,  the  planet,  how  represented  in  the  Dabistan,  i.  489,  Ap, 
Jurreeb,  a  land  measure,  ii.  339. 
Jurreer-Ben-Abdulla,  advances  into   Irak,  is  encoimtered,   and  de? 

feated,  i.  137. 
Jusmdnee  Amul,  practical  worship,  ii.  270,  n. 
Justice,  administered  in  two  distinct  modes,  ii.  311 ;  courts  and  offi- 
cers 0^  ib, — 326 ;  how  administered  among  the  wandering  tribes, 

326—334. 
Justin,  Emperor,  his  war  with  Noosheerwan,  i.  112. 
Justin,  an  author,  i.  535,  Ap.  n. 
Justinian,  his  disgraceful  peace  with  Noosheerwan,  L  1 1 1 ;  becomes 

a  tributary,  112. 
Juzdk,  ii.  169,  n. 
Juzeerah,  the  country  of,  seized  by  Manizen,  but  retaken  by  Sbah- 

poor,  i.  76;  is  the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  ib,,  n.;  ceded  to  the 

Romans,  82. 
Juz-ood-deen  Sheer,  chief  of  the  tribe  Hakdry,  ii.  334,  n* 
Jyabad,  the  last  Prince  of  the  Jyanians,  disappears,  i.  7. 
Jy-affram  entreated  to  assume  the  government,  i.  7,  n. ;  receives  a 

command  through  the  angel  Gabriel,  ib. 
Jyan,  a  Persian  commander,  i.  136. 


Jypaul,  defeated  by  Subuctageen,  L  177;  sometimes  called  Chipaul, 
ib.f  n. ;  again  defeated,  and  becomes  a  tributary  to  Subuctageen, 
ih.;  his  warning  to  Mahmood,  respecting  his  intolerance,  178; 
attacked  and  defeated,  t^.;  again  attacked  and  defeated,  182; 
sacrifices  his  life,  183.' 


Kaboos,  of  the  House  of  Shemghur,  his  reign  and  character,  L  1 73 ; 

his  death,  1 74. 
K^booshdn,  district  of,  ii.  150. 
Kaf,  mountain  of,  i.  62,  n. 
Kagioulai  Nevian,  son  of  Tomnai  Khan,  L  284,  n. 
Kaher  Shah. — See  Ruken-ood-deen. 
Kaianian  djrnasty,  its  founder,  L  23;  table* of  the  kings,  with  the 

periods  of  their  reign,  according  to  Persian  and  Grecian  authors!, 

537,  Ap.f  n. 
Kdhke,  fort  of,  the  modem  Shesh&h,  L  335. 
Kaidu  Khan,  son  of  Dootomnan,  i.  284,  n. 
Kaik  Khan,  i.  S74,  n. 

Kaindu,  Tartar  tribe  of,  practice  of  lending  their  wives,  i.  255. 
Kaiomurs  considered  the  first  king,  i.  6 ;  called  to  the  throne,  7 ;  his 

descent,  ib.  ;  reclaims   his    subjects  from    a  savage  state,   ib, ; 

acknowledged  by  all  as  the  founder  of  the  Paishdadian  dynasty, 

ib, ;  his  wars  with  the  magicians,  and  death,  8 ;  the  legend  of,  505, 

Ap, 
Kajir,  tribe  of,  L  326,  n. ;  their  blood-feud  against  the  descendants  of 

Nadir  Shah,  ii.  58;  when  brought  into  Persia,  67;  their  division 

into  three  branches  by  Abbas  the  Great,  ib. ;  Aga  Mahomed  Khan 

promotes  union  among  them,  208. 
Kaket,  province  of,  i.  455. 
Kalanter,  or  principal  magistrate,  L  405  ;  elected  by  the  voice  of  the 

people,  ii.  324. 
Kalinjur,  fort  of,  i.  189. 
Kalkul,  district  of,  iL  377,  n. 
Kdmeran  Meerza,  son  of  the  Emperor  Baber,  i.  330. 
Kangooloo,  province  of,  ii.  358,  n. 
Kanoozean,  one  of  the  four  classes  established  by  Jemsheed,  i.  506, 

Ap.XL 

Kaoulee,  i.  92,  n. 

Kapchack,  L  206 ;  also  called  Khezer,  ib.  n. ;  becomes  the  kingdom 

of  Joujee  Khan,  260,  274. 
Kara  Arselan,  Seliookee  prince,  of  Kerman,  L  215^  d. 
Karabagh,  district  of,  i.  315,  n. 
Kfirichee,— iS^ee  Gypsies. 
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Karachee  Khah,  a  general  of  Abbas  the  Gareat,  defeats  thelVdusl^  wciay. 

i.  358 ;  refuses  to  become  the  executioner  of  Soofee  ISieeaa^  273. 
Kara  Chemun»  plains  of,  ii.  73>  n.  •      ^  i  /i 

KftrSdSghee,  province  of,  ii.  358,  n.  .:•..• 

Karagan,  son  of  Eerdimgy  Nevian,  i.  284,  n.  -  *  >     /i 

Karagoozoloo,  tribe  of,  i.  237,  n.  .     ^       /. 

K&rd Goz,  ahorse  belonging  to  Mameish  Khan,  iL  171*  .,•■,.  ,A 

Kara-jild,  a  Persian  work.  ii.  292,  n. 

Kara  Khatay,  kingdom  of,  i.  225.  .   .j 

Kara-Koinloo,  tribe  of,  their  banner,  i.  282,  n. ;  an  aoeoont  o^  31^^ 

chief  of,  322.  ■.,./; 

Kara  Koram,  thecapital  oiihe  family  of  Chengluz, i.  26U  n,.'  A 

Kara  Mahomed,  founder  of  the  tribe  of  Kam-Koti]loo».  L  316.     .  -^  /^ 
Kara  Osman,  gr^dfkther  of  UzunHussun,  L  318. 
KaraTatSr,  tribe  of,  ii.  147,  n.  {  i      •.     <» 

Kara  Yusuph,  of  the  tribe  of  Kara*KoinIoo,  i.  282,  n.;  Timoor  Inakes 

war  upon  bun,  293,  314 ;  returns  from  £gypt»  and  takes  S^gdad, 

316;  collects  an  army  to  attack  Shah  Rokh>  3 1 7  ^  dies»  ib,. 
Karegar,  son  of  Karagan,  i.  284,  n. 
Kamal,  village  of,  ii.  25. 

Kamameh,  a  work  liy  Ardi^eer  Babigan,  i.  73,  74.  m 
Karoon,  a  river,  i.  2,  4,  542,  Ap.  »  --I 

Kars,  town  of,  i.  455  ;  the  Charsa  of  Ptolemy»  fi. .  14 ;  BuS»iits<tit 

Nddir  Shah,  15.  ^     / 

Kashgar,  province  of,  i.  159,  n ;  is  m  the  possession  of  Bogmh  Khan, 

165,  n. ;  the  prince  of,  becomes  tributary  to  Mftlik  Bkaik^  ^7; 

is  under  the  rule  of  Chaghtai,  261 ;  under  Togbluk  'nmoor  Khan, 

285;  conquered  by  Hmoor,  292. 
Kasim  Khan  Shuftee  slays  Aga  Kumil,  iL  328>  tu       ^         ' 
Kattyoon  marries  Gushtasp,  i.  42« 
Kattywar,  province  of,  i.  192,  n. 

Katuzi,  one  of  the  four  classes  established  by  Jemshced^  i.  607,  i^i  n. 
KaufeMn  Koh,  mountain  of,  ii.  377,  n. 

Kauzim,  the  seventh  ImSm,  L  241.  - ' 

Kdwd,  the  blacksmith,  bee omes  independent  of  Zolidk,i.  13;  his  apron 

made  the  standard  of  Persia,  ib,  n. ;  his  son  killed,  21 ;  ti.  44K,  610, 

Ap.  .  t 

Kay  Kobad,  town  of,  i.  548,  Ap.  n. 
Kayn,  district  of,  an  account  of  it  and  its  rulers,  ii.  145^  si«te  o^  at 

the  accession  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  ib.  ' 

Kazeeroone&n,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  277,  n. 
Kazeroon,  town'  of,  i.  79. 
Keah  Boozoorg  Omeid  succeeds  his  lather,  Hittstih  Sub^,  i.  ^46; 

deputes  an  envoy  to  Isfahan,  who  is  seized,  and  murdmd;'Y6.i 
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'  i^etig«9  VHe  ^fleath  of  the  envoy,  v  246 ,-  conquers  GhUan,  and  puts 
th«  gt>V<errJor  to  ^eftth,  247. 

Keis,  an  Aifghan,  proceeds  to  Arabia,  and  receivea  from  Mahomed 
the  Prophet  the  titles  of  Abdool  Rasheed  and  Malik,  i. 4«i,  n. 

Kelfit,  fortress  of,  taken  by  Nfidir  Shah,  li.  5  ;  taken  by  tSie  troops  of 
Adil  Shah,  54. 

Kempfer,  an  anthor>  L  894,  n.;  hk  account  of  the  Moosht&heds,  ii. 
313,  n. 

Kepeck  Khan,  an  officer  of  Tlmoor^s  army,  i.  298. 

Keraitev,  i.  258, 

Keramites,  sect  of,  their  heresy,  iL  246. 

Kerbdah,  1 153, 169  *  recoyerad  \rf  Abbas  the  Great,  358. 

Kerman  suixbed  by  Ardisheer  Bidngan,  i.  71 ;  ia  the  ancient  Carw 
mania,  89,  n.;  reduced  by  Yaeool>-ben-Leis,  149;  hdd  by  the 
Dilemee  family,  156,  n. ;  subdued  by  All  Buyah,  167;  submita 
to  Timoor,  294 ;  conquered  by  Jehan  Shah,  817 ;  submits  to  Mab* 
liiood,  416;  reeoaqnered  by  Lootf  All  Khan,  $6.;  repels  the 
attack  of  Mahmopd,  419;  granted  to  Nidir  Shah,  iL  6,  n. ; 
besieged  by  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  109;  taken  by  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  122$ 
besieged  by  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  124 ;  massacre  of  its  inhabitants* 
126  ;  state  o^  at  the  aocsision  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  131. 

Kermanshah,  town  of,  i.  71 ;  founded  by  Baharam  the  Fourth,  89. 

Kertaeni  Khan,  Zend,  ii.  59 ;  is  invited  to  join  the  standard  of  Alt 
Murddn  Khan,  t^. ;  protection  afforded  by  him  to  the  inhabitants 

*  of  Jnltt,  60 ;  dcolans  against  Ali  Murdfin  Khan,  %b. ;  summons 
the  natiTe  tribes  of  Persia  to  join  his  standard,  63 ;  defeated  in 
an  acUon  witk  Ax&d  Khan,  Ai^ian,  64 ;  abandons  Isfahan  and 
Shiraz,  and  proceeds  to  the  Gurmaseer,  ib. ;  is  diverted  from  his 
intention  of  going  to  India,  ih. ;  defeats  the  army  of  Az&d  Khan, 
and  retakes  Shiraz,  65  ;  subdues  Fars,  takes  Isfahan,  and  part  of 
Irak,  69 ;  retreats  to  Shiraz,  and  abides  a  siege,  ih. ;  employs  his 

•  li^t  troops  in  harassing  the  besiegers^  70 ;  and  compels  them  to 
raise  the  siege,  t^. ;  settles  the  province  of  Fars,  and  subdues 
Isfahan  and  all  Irak,  71 ;  deputes  Shaikh  Ah  Khan  to  Mazenderan^ 
f6.;  which,  with  GhOanand  AderUjan,  submit  to  him,  73 ;  defeats 
the  pveicnsionscof  EaUeh  Ali  Khan,  i6. ;  deprives  Shaikh  Ali  Khan 
of  sight,  ib, ;  his  conduct  to  the  Arabian  tribes,  74  ;  compels  the 
Arabian  tribe  of  Chaab  to  submit  to  him,  75 ;  his  conduct  to  his 
brother,  Zuckee  Khan,  76 ;  his  motives  for  making  war  upon 
the  Turks,  \b, ;  directs  S&duk  Khan  to  march  with  a  large  force 
against  them,  ib, ;  receives  an  envoy  from  Constantinople,  80 ;  hia 
encouragement  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  83 ;  his  improvement 
pf  the  oity  of  8hirai»  84  ;  his  death,  ib* ;  hia  chinder  and  fOvecQb> 


Kenhasp  auooeeds  Zoo,  bat  is  deposed  M  bfiiig|ii0 
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throne,  i.  22 ;  fs  considered  the  last  prince  of  the  Paishdadkn 
dynasty,  ib, ;  is  the  Arbianes  of  Grecian  writers,  ib»  n. 

Kesch. — See  Sheher-Sebz. 

Kesra,  a  descendant  of  Ardisheer  Babec,  is  placed  on  the  throne,  but 
deemed  unfit  to  rule,  and  murdered,  i.  132. 

Keyd-Hindee  is,  perhaps,  the  Taxilus  of  the  Greeks,  i.  59,  n. ;  subimts 
to  Alexander,  ib, ;  his  present  to  that  monarch  defl<nibed>  60* 

Keyook  Khan,  the  son  of  Octai,  i.  261. 

Khadr,  or  Khazm,  fortress  of,  L  76,  n. 

Khnf,  town  of,  ii.  148. 

Khakan,  a  title  of  the  monarchs  of  Tartary,  L  1 08  ;  also  assnmed  hf 
Chenghiz  Khan,  253. 

Kh^les^h,  or  government  lands,  ii.  336,  n. 

Khaiifd,  the  attainment  of  the  dignity  of,  by  the  Sooflees,  ii.  27  f, 

Khfilud,  a  converted  Jew,  invites  the  Affghans  to  embrace  the  faith 
of  Mahomed,  i.  401 ,  n. 

Khfimedh,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  274,  n. 

KhSnAh  Shilmdree,  a  tax  on  families,  u.  340,  n. 

Kandh-zSd,*i.  290,  n. 

Khan  Baligh. — See  Cambalu. 

Khan  Douran  Khan,  vizier  to  the  Emperor  of  India,  ii.  25 ;  kiOed,  tA. 

Khlrijdh,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  273,  n. 

Kharruck,  island  of,  ii.  75  ;  situation  and  description  of,  82  ;  its  pros- 
perity under  the  Dutch,  ib. 

Khatai,  country  of,  i.  98 ;  subdued  by  Chenghiz^  258 ;  description  o^ 
ib.,  n. 

Khatoon,  i.  43. 

Khatoon  Toorkan  intrigues  against  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  i.  218 ;  crowna 
her  son,  Mahmood,  222  ;  marches  to  Isfahan,  ib, ;  dies,  ib. 

Khatoon  Toorkan,  the  Sultana  of  Sanjar,  i.  225,  n. 

Khatoon  Toorkan,  the  Sultana  of  Saad  the  Second,  her  infant  son 
placed  on  the  throne,  and  the  rule  devolved  on  her,  i.  236 ;  death  of 
her  son,  ib. ;  her  marriage,  and  death,  .t6. 

Khaujah,  a  title,  in  Tartary  only  given  to  the  descendants  of  the  Pro- 
phet, or  of  the  three  first  caliphs,  i.  321,  n ;  ii.  160,  n. 

Khaujah  Ali,  son  of  S udder- ood-deen,  i.  320,  n. ;  his  religious  cha- 
racter, 321 ;  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  ib.\  his  death,  ib. 

Khaujah  Isaak,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  277,  n. 

Khaujah  UUoo,  a  Soofee  teacher,  ii.  277,  n. 

Khaujah  Zadah,'ii.  160. 

Kbaurizm,  province  of,  obtained  by  Ismael  Saraanee,  L  160;  taken 
by  Elij  Khan,  166;  greater  part  of  it  subdued  by  AIp-Arselto, 
213;  conquered  by  Malik  Shah,  217;  its  ruler  defeats  and  slays 
Toghrul  the  Third,  227;  the  kingdom  overthrown  byCheni^iix, 
229 ;  conquered  by  Timoor,  292r. 
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Khdzindhy  Arabian  tribe  of,  ii.  145,  n. 
Khazm. — See  Khadr. 

Khelfit-posh,  place  for  the  reception  of  honorary  dresses,  il  407,  n. 
Khezer. — See  Kapchack. 

Khirkd,  the  sacred  mantle  of  the  Soofees,  il  276,  n. ;  277. 
Khisht,  riUafre  of,  ii.  64. 

Khoddh-bnndfih.-— iSfetf  MahoiAed  Meerza,  son  of  Tdmdsp. 
Khoddh-bundfih,  called  Reza  Meerza,  son  of  Abbas  the  Great,  his 
father*s  treatment  of  hun,  L  ^75. 

Khod^-buksh,  one  of  the  chiefs  who  attended  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  ii. 
126,  n. 

Khodamis,  or  Arbaces,  L  510,  Ap. 

Khojund,  a  name  for  the  Jaxartes,  i.  159>  n. 

Kholasaat-ool-Akhlnir,  a  Persian  work,!.  16S,  n. 

Khondemir,  an  author,  i.  67,  n. 

Khonsdr,  town  of,  its  inhabitants  rerolt  a^nst  the  Affghans,  i.  444. 

Khooe,  city  of,  submits  to  the  Turks,  L  456 ;  description  of,  ib.  n. 

Khoom-e-Guddeer,  the  place  where  Mahomed  declared  Ali  his  suc- 
cessor, iL  239,  n. 

Khoorstheed  Kullah,  the  name  by  which  the  Persians  designated 
Catharine  the  Second  of  Russia,  iL  200. 

Khoosh  Nuaz,  also  called  Paganish,  King  of  Tartary,  espouses  the 
cause  of  Piroze,  i.  100 ;  and  supports  him  with  an  army,  ib. ;  re« 
treats  on  the  advance  of  Piroze,  who  seeks  to  destroy  his  power, 
101 ;  his  country  saved  liy  the  patriotic  zeal  of  one  of  his  officers^ 
ib, ;  his  answer  to  the  solicitations  of  Piroze  for  peace,  102 ;  repels 
a  second  invasion  of  the  Persians,  1 03. 

Khoosroo,  the  successor  of  I^ze,  his  war  with  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
i.  67  ;  loses  Ctesiphon,  and  concludes  a  peace  with  Adrian,  ib, ; 
recovers  his  possessions,  ib. 

Khoosroo,  a  prince  of  the  Ashganians,  L  68,  n. 

Khoosroo,  Prince,  raised  to  the  throne  instead  of  Baharam  Ghoor, 
L  91,  n. 

Khoosroo  the  Second,  grandson  of  Byram,  is  made  prisoner,  and 
slain,  i.  201. 

Khoosroo-abad,  village  o(  i.  390,  n. 

Khoosroo  Beg  Cherkus,  appointed  Governor  of  Eriv&n,  i.  387,  n. 

Khoosroo  Khan,  Waly  of  Georgia,  defeats  Meer  Vais,  invests  Can- 
dahar,  and  refuses  to  accept  terms  of  capitulation,  L  412 ;  defeated, 
and  slain,  ib. 

Khoosroo  Khan,  Waly  of  Ardelfin,  ii.  104,  n.;  hb  condition  at  the 
accession  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  135. 

Khoosroo  Purveez,  cohi  struck  hi  his  name,  L  122 ;  flks  to  escape  (ha 
danger  wbkh  the  ooodnrt  cC  Bahama  Ctodtt^  otpoaw  hitoi 
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to,  122 ;  hastens  to  the  capital,  and  engages  Baharam*  ObjOobeBit 
but  is  defeated,  and  flies  to  the  Roman  territories,  ib, ;  receives  )t» 
aid  of  the  Emperor  Maurice,  and  defeats  Baharam  Choobeen,  123 ; 
restored  to  the  throne,  124  ;  puts  two  of  his  uncles  to  dealb*  ik; 
makes  war  on  the  Romans  to  avenge  the  death  of  Maurice,  iL ;  )ds 
forces  subdue  several  cities,  and  discover  and  cany  the  true  Crops 
to  Persia,  125  ;  indulges  himself  in  luxury  and  magnificeqceb  ib,; 
his  kingdom  invaded  by  the  Romans,  127;  flies  from  Ihiatiyqid, 
and  rejects  an  offer  of  peace,  128 ;  is  seized,  and  cast  into  a  dqp- 
geon,  ib, ;  his  death,  and  character,  128.  ^ 

Khorassan,  province  of,  i.  3,  4  ;  plundered  by  the  monarch  of  .Tar- 
tary,  48 ;  laid  waste  by  the  tribes  of  Transoxania,  92 ;  etymolofy 
of  the  term,  131,  n. ;  arrival  of  Arabian  colonies  in,  149 ;  grai4ed 
to  Amer,  152  ;  a  new  governor  appomted  to,  153 ;  reconqueredjiy 
Amer,  ib. ;  is  under  the  rule  of  the  Samanees,  158 ;  its  govermnent 
given  to  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  164 ;  Toghrul  Beg  becomes  maafter 
of,  207  ;  becomes  the  kingdom  of  Sanjar,  222 ;  overrun  by  thetj^ 
of  Guz,  225;  assigned  to  Tuli  Khan,  261;  plundered  by  Borak 
Aghlan,  265  ;  invaded  by  the  Oosbegs,  329 ;  again  invaded  by  the 
Opsbegs,  359;  subdued  by  the  Oosbegs  and  AfFghans,  414;  re- 
cognises Tdmlusp  as  sovereign,  466 ;  boasts  of  many  ruins,  547,  J|^ ; 
granted  to  Nddir  Shah,  ii.  6,  n ;  extent  and  boundaries  o^  138; 
state  of,  at  the  accession  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  ib. ;  B^ggee 
Jdn*s  invasion  of,  167  ;  climate  of,  366. 

Khorumabad,  town  of,  where  situated,  i.  295,  n. 

Khoten,  given  as  a  dower  to  Siyives,  i.  30 ;  is  in  the  possesion  of 
Bograh  Khan,  1 65,  n. ;  its  prince  defeated,  and  pursued  by  Mah- 
mood, 1 83 ;  situation  and  description  of,  ib,,  n. 

Khour,  Pehlevee  signification  of,  i.  131,  n.,  523,  Ap. 

Khourdad,  the  angel  of  water,  speech  to  Zoroaster,  L  497,  Ap,,  523* 

Khozars,  Turkish  tribe  of,  i.  127,  n. 

Khud^dd,  a  ferash  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  ordered  to  be  put  to 
death,  ii.  202,  n. ;  murders  his  master,  203. 

Khud^ddd  Khan  Affghan,  i.  472.  .. 

Khulleel  Khan,  brother  of  Abdool  Ali,  ruler  of  Tursheez,  iL  146.  ^ 

Khulleel  Sultan,  grandson  of  Timoor,  his  contest  with  Peer  Mahom^, 
i.  312;  his  love  for  Shadool-Moolk,  ib, ;  is  seized,  and  sept 
prisoner  to  Kashgar,  313;  appointed  to  the  government  of  K^ 
rassan,  ib, ;  his  death,  ib, 

Khums,  a  tax,  i.  1 39,  n. ;  described,  ii.  229,  n. ;  how  divided  by  t^ 
Soonees,  246  ;  how  applied  by  Mahomed,  247,  n. 

Khumsa,  province  of,  ii.  96,  n. 

Khurwdr,  an  ass-load  of  grain,  ii.  145,  n. ;  338,  n. 

Khusseel,  the  first  shoots  of  the  barley,  ii.  369,  ru 
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Khostl.  TVirkish  tribe  of,  ii.  445. 

Khmistan,  province  of,  i.  2,  4 ;  is  under  the  rule  of  the  Dilemees, 

167  ;  subdued  by  All  Bu^rah,  167. 
Kij  giten  to  Ismad  Samanee,  i.  160. 
Slillaat*e-Naderee  described,  i.  34,  n. 
fCiihutt-Jy-Jerme,  the  residence  of  Ferood,  now  known  by  the  name 

of  KiHaat-e-Naderee,  its  situation  and  description*  L  34,  n. 
Killih-Bufl^.— 5^e  Kullah  SufTeed. 
nrkeeftn,  a  Sooi^  sect,  ii.  277,  n. 

Kirkpatrick,  General,  translation  from  the  poet  Anvere,  i.  226,  n. ; 
'    his  account  of  the  paper  currency  established  in  Tartary  and 
-  China,  272,  n. 
'  Kjshmah,  island  of,  seized  by  the  Dutch,  i.  394. 
*  Kifd  Arselan  succeeds  his  brother,  Attabeg  Mahomed,  L  232 ;  seizes 

and  imprisons  Sultan  Toghrul,  ib. ;  his  death,  ib, 
'  Khproth,  an  author,  i.  455. 

Kniphausen,  Baron,  the  Dutch  agent  at  Bussorah,  is  seized,  and  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  sum  of  money  for  his  release,  ii.  82 ;  takes  the  island 
of  Kharruck,  and  recovers  the  money  extorted  from  him»  ib. ;  pro- 
sperity of  the  island  under  him,  ib» 
Kobad,  the  son  of  K&wft,  killed,  L  21. 

Kobad  flies  towards  the  territories  of  the  Khakan,  i.  104;  succeeds 
Pallasch,  ib. ;  destroys  Sukhvar,  ib. ;  is  the  Cabades  of  the  Greeks 
ib.  n. ;  becomes  a  convert  of  Mazdak,  ib. ;  is  seized,  and  imprisoned, 
105 ;  escapes,  and  flies  to  the  monarch  of  Tartary,  by  whom  he 
is  assisted,  and  restored  to  the  throne,  106 ;  his  war  with  the 
Emperor  Anastasius,  ib. ;  his  death,  ib, ;  is  the  founder  of  the 
cities  of  Burdah  and  Gunjah,  ib. ;  his  remonstrance  to  his  son/ 
Noosheerwan,  107,  and  n. 
Kohgeeloo,  province  of,  Mahmood*8  successful  expedition  against, 

1449. 
Kohistan,  province  of,  i.  250. 
Koh-Kote,  fortress  of,  i.  187,  n. 
Kohrood,  village  oC  i  3 ;  iL  365,  n. 
Konharat,  tribe  of,  L  260,  n. 
Konongo,  village  of,  L  210. 
Koofa,  city  of,  i.  141. 
KooUtr,  the  name  given  to  the  soldiers  of  a  corps  formed  by  Abbas 

the  Great,  i.  370. 
Koom,  city  of,  L  3 ;  conquered  by  Naser,  163,  n. ;  Kinnier*s  account 
of^  385,  n. ;  siurenders  to  the  forces  of  Mahmood,  441 ;  climate 
of,  iL  365. 
Koomeshii,  town  of,  iL  1 13,  n. 
Koomfih,  description  of  the  town  of,  ii.  79. 
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Koortchy,  i.  370. 

Kooser,  a  river  in  Paradise,  iL  224,  n. 

Koozuloozen,  river  of,  iL^ifTT^ 

Koran,  i.  1,  n. ;  the  precepts  of  Mahomed's  religion  oonlainii  in 

the,  ii.  219 ,  Mahomed's  reception  of  the,  233 ;  character  of  the 

work,  234.;  its  formation  into  a  volume,  ib. 
Koreish,  Arabian  tribe  of,  ii.  237,  n. 
Koresch,  appointed  to  the  government  of  Babylon,  L  53  ;  lut  IdxA 

ness  to  the  Jews,  ib, 
Korrah,  the  ruler  of  Cannouge,  L 187  ;  attacked  and  alain,  189. 
Kossfickee,  a  mode  of  warfiEtre,  L  3 1 9. 
Kotul,  or  successor,  L  31 1,  n. 
Krusinski,  an  author,  L  381,  n. ;  399,  n. 
Kublai  Khan  is  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  City  of  Khan  BittgH 

L  259,  n. 
Kubri,  one  of  the  degrees  of  the  Soofees,  iL  291,  n. 
Kudseah,  battle  fought  at,  L  139. 
Kuj&wul,  or  Panniers,  ii.402,  n. 
Kulb  Ali  Khan,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Fylee,  ii.  438. 
Kulhoor,  Turkish  tribe  of,  i.  329. 
Kuliph,  chief  of  the  family  of  Ben  Leis,  establishes  himaelf  in  Sowrtin, 

i.  156  ;  his  descent,  and  history,  ib.,  n. ;  his  character,  157. 
KuUah  Kaianee,  iL  193. 
Kullah  Suffeed,  signifies  the  White  Fort,  L  19,  n. ;  taken  by  Rooiteo, 

ib. ;  description  of,  ib. ;  taken  by  Timoor,  295. 
KuUif^  Sultan,  the  prime  minister  of  Abbas  the  Second,  i  388,  n. 
Kullumdan,  an  ink-horn,  L  219,  n. ;  iL  413. 
KuUundereah,  a  Soofee  sect,  iL  274,  n. 
Kuloos,  the  murderer  of  Philip,  i.  58,  n. 

Kululmush,  founder  of  the  Seljookian  dynasty  of  Iconium,  i  281,  n. 
Kumal-ood-deen,  L  225,  n. 
Kumdridge,  the  pass  of,  described,  ii.  65. 
Kumm^e^,  a  Soofee  sect,  iL  274,  n.;  their  usage,  275. 
Kummer-addeen-Khan,  Vizier  to  the  Emperor  of  India,  fi.  31,  b. 
Kummyl,  the  son  of  ZeSt,  appointed  by  Ali  to  disseminate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Soofees,  iL  274,  n. 
Kung,  the  capital  of  Siyavesh,  i.  30  ;  its  climate,  accoiding  to  fir- 

doousee,  ib.,  n. 
Kunneez,  a  female  slave,  L  241,  n. 
Kupula,  river  of,  L  192,  n. 
Kur,  or  Cyrus,  river  of,  the  dyke  across  it,  170;  also  eaUed  Agrn- 

dates,  L  5  23,  Ap.  n. 
Ki^rdistan,  province  of,  i.  4 ;  the  greater  part  of  it  ceded   to  tiH 

Komansy  82  ;  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  unebanged  to 
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than  twenty  centuries,  i.  82,  n. ;  subdued  by 'Hmoor,  300 ;  conquered 
by  Abbas  the  Great,  358  ;  aclmowledges  the  authority  of  the  Turks, 
456  ;  its  boundaries,  and  the  independence  of  its  rulers,  ii.  132 ;  its 
eonditioa  at  the  accession  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  133 ;  the 
dwellings  of  its  inhabitants,  333 ;  their  rude  and  independent  con- 
dition, 334 ;  its  climate,  336« 

Kur-Khan. — See  Timoor. 

Kurri,  fort  of»  chosen  by  Mastood  as  the  place  of  his  confinement* 
L  199. 

Kummd,  the  name  of  Lootf  AU  Khan*s  horse,  ii.  126,  n. 

Kurshee,  fort  of,  taken  by  Ameer  Hoossein,  L  289 ;  llmoor  resohres 
to  take  it  Sy  stratagem,  290  ;  his  attadc  described,  ib, 

Kussunj&n,  fort  of,  ii.  92,  n. 

Kutb,  one  of  the  degrees  of  the  Soofees,  iL  291 ,  n. 

Kutbuddeen  Mahomed,  an  Afighan  prince,  L  200,  n. 

Kutb-ool-fictftb,  one  of  the  degrees  of  the  Soofees,  ii«  291 ,  n. 

Kutch,  conquered  by  Massood,  i.  198. 

Kut-khodah,  L  403,  n. ;  his  duties,  404,  n. ;  elected  by  the  people, 
ii.  325. 

Kutluck,  is  unsuccessful  in  a  war  with  his  brother,  flies  to  Khaurizm, 
and  is  slain,  i.  232. 

Kutluck  Khan. — See  Atta-beg  Aboobeker. 

Kutluck  Shah,  a  general  of  Ghazan  Khan,  is  slain,  L  278. 

Kuttab,  i.  202. 

Kutwal,i.  213,  n. 

KQid-bash,  tribes  <^,  their  defence  of  the  Sheah  religion,  i.  326 ;  their 
feuds  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  329;  measures 
adopted  by  Abbas  the  Great  to  repress  their  turbulence,  369. 

Ky  Kdoos,  i.  1 7,  n. ;  succeeds  Ky  Kobad,  and  resolves  on  the  conquest 
of  Mazenderan,  ib. ;  is  defeated,  ib. ;  himself  and  his  army  struck 
blind,  ib. ;  taken  and  confined,  ib, ;  released  by  Roostem,  26  ;  re- 
turns to  Isfahan,  ib. ;  treacherously  taken  by  the  King  of  Hama- 
veran,  ib. ;  his  country  invaded  by  AMsiftb,  ib. ;  released  by  Roos- 
tem, 27 ;  reoommences  the  war,  30 ;  assembles  an  army  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  son,  32 ;  the  Tartars  are  ultimately  defeated,  33 ; 
his  grandson  restored,  and  proclaimed  his  successor,  ib.;  resigns 
his  crown,  34 ;  his  reign  supposed  to  include  those  of  Cyaxares 
and  Astyages,  515,  Ap. ;  coincidence  of  events  recorded  in  them* 
516 ;  the  different  names  under  which  his  reign  is  described,  ib, 

Ky  Khatou,  the  brother  of  Arghoun,  his  character  and  govemmenf; 
i.  26S ;  IS  also  called  Tshagautem,  ib.  n. ;  paper  currency  esta- 
blished by  him,  269  ;  made  prisoner,  and  put  to  deaft,  274. 

Ky  Kobad,  the  founder  of  Om  KaitiHaa  d^yiMMlv.  iss;  hk^^ 
iki  RoMtMa  ii  •«!  to  imim  #  ls 
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proceeds  to  the  camp  of  Zdl,  L  23 ;  is  crowned,  ib. ;  deputes  Roostem 
with  an  army  against  Afrdsidb,  ib, ;  defeats  the  Tartars,  and 
concludes  a  peace,  24  ;  his  death,  and  character,  ib. ;  istheBejoces 

.  .of  Grecian  writers,  512,  Ap.;  grounds  for  this  conclusion  ib. ; 
concurrence  of  Eastern  and  Western  writers  in  the  history  of  D^oces 
and  Ky  Kobad,  513,  ib. ;  also  called  Arsh  and  Arsaces,  514,  ib, 

Ky  Khoosroo,  his  birth,  i.  31 ;  is  made  over  to  a  shepherd,  ib.;  the 
lesson  of  Peerdn  Weeseh  on  his  being  presented  to  AfrSsi^bi,  ib. ; 
result  of  the  interview,  32 ;  banished  beyond  the  sea  of  China,  33  ; 
restored  to  his  grandfather,  and  declared  his  successor,  ib.;  is 
crowned,  34 ;  attacks  the  Castle  of  the  Deeves,  16.,  n.^  collects  an 
army  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  and  defeats  Afrdsiftb,  ib, ; 
divides  the  territories  of  that  monarch  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Persian  army,  36 ;  his  conduct  toward  Roostem  after  the  release 
of  Beejun,  37 ;  a  successful  battle,  ib. ;  another  engagement,  in 
which  the  Tartars  make  a  retreat,  38 ;  is  entertained  by  Roostem 
in  his  dwelling,  ib. ;  sends  an  army  to  invade  Tartary,  ib. ;  the 
chiefs  determine  to  decide  the  battle  by  ten  combatants  firom  each 
army,  39 ;  honours  paid  by  him  to  the  corpse  of  Peerfin  Weeseh. 
40;  continues  his  successes,  41 ;  slays  the  son  of  Afrfisidb  in  a 
single  combat,  ib, ;  takes  Afr^sifib,  and  orders  him  to  be  ezeeutedy 
ib. ;  resigns  his  crown,  and  retires  to  a  spring,  where  be  disap- 
pears, 42 ;  is  supposed  to  be  concealed,  and  not  dead,  ib. ;  deemed 
a  prophet,  ib. ;  the  account  of  his  death  similar  to  that  of  Cyrus, 
5iy,  Ap.f  n.;  coincidence  of  his  history  with  that  of  Cyrus,  520; 
the  crown  given  by  him  to  the  ruler  of  LSr,  523. 

Kylaloos,  i.  58,  n. 

Kysuree,  a  Soofee  writer,  ii.  284,  n. 


Lac,  tribe  of,  ii.  63. 

Lahnameh,  or  chronicle,  i.  502,  Ap, 

Lahore,  the  capital  of  Anundpal,  i.  186  ;  that  of  Massood,  199 ;  ii,  26. 

Lahssa,  town  of,  i.  83,  n. ;  the  Affghans  proceed  to,  472. 

Lake,  Lord,  i.  187,  n. 

Land,  terms  and  mode  of  cultivating,  ii.  336. 

Langles,  Monsieur,  ii.  215,  n. 

Lankeroon,  island  of,  ii.  199. 

LSr,  province  of,  subdued  by  Abbas  the  Great,  i.  348. 

LSristan,  province  of,  is  under  the  rule  of  the  Dilemees,  i.  158 ;  under 

the  rule  of  the  Atta-begs,  237;  its  inhabitants  and  language,  16.; 

submits  to  Timoor,  292 ;  description  of,  458,  n. 
Lash-kur-novees,  the  duties  of  a,  ii.  11 1,  n. 
Laws,  ancient,  of  Persia,  i.  551,  Ap.;  the  present^  how  adminiatered. 
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il  311 ;  confusion  in  it  why  promoted  by  the  king  and  his  officers, 
352. 

Learning  of  the  ancient  Persians,  L  554,  Ap. 

Lebds-e-doulut,  the  clothing  of  the  state,  it  410. 

Leis,  the  father  of  Yacoob-ben-Leis,  i.  147. 

Lesghees,  tribe  of,  their  khan  submits  to  Timoor,  i.  292 ;  they  attack 
Shirw^,  and  take  Shfim&kee,  417;  reduced  by  N&dir  Shah,  il  1 5,  n. ; 
their  war  with  Nfidir  Shall,  4 1  ;  their  petition  to  the  Russian  gene- 
ral, 42,  n. ;  the  countries  they  inhabit,  66,  n. 

Leyden,  Dr.,  his  translation  of  one  of  the  Odes  of  Rudiki,  i.  163,  n. 

Libra,  i.  492,  Ap.  n. 

Lingham,  or  Lumgharo,  taken  by  Subuctageen,  i.  1 79. 

Lion,  one  of  the  wild  animals  of  Persia,  il  372. 

Literature  of  the  Persians,  il  387,  n. 

Lloyd,  Bishop,  i.  525,  Ap, 

Lohrasp  succeeds  Ky  Khoosroo,  and  obliges  the  rulers  of  Tartary 
and  China  to  pay  him  homage,  i.  41 ;  Jerusalem  submits  to  his 
authority,  43 ;  his  son  Gushtasp  revolts  against  him,  44  ;  appoints 
Gushtasp  his  successor,  and  reth-es,  ib. ;  is  massacred,  527,  Ap, ; 
his  history  differently  related,  ib,\  his  reign  probably  includes 
those  of  Cambyses  and  Smerdis  Magus,  ib. 

Lootee-B^zir,  or  right  of  insurrection,  L  443. 

Lootf  Ali  Khan,  a  geneal  of  Shah  Sultan  Hoossein,  L  415 ;  advances 
to  the  relief  of  Kerman,  and  defeats  Mahmood,  416;  removed  from 
his  command,  ib, ;  seized  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ben -Isfahan,  447. 

Lootf  Ali  Khan,  son  of  Jaffier  Khan,  is  successful  in  an  expedition  to 
Ldr,  ii.  104 ;  takes  Isfahan,  but  is  compelled  to  evacuate  it,  ib, ;  ia 
aided  by  the  Shaikh  of  Abusheher,  106  ;  ascends  the  throne,  107 ; 
his  character,  108;  defeated  by  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  and  forced 
to  fly  to  Shiraz,  109 ;  marches  to  Kerman,  and  lays  siege  to  that 
city,  but  is  compelled  to  raise  it,  and  return  to  Shiiraz,  110;  causes 
of  the  mutual  distrust  between  him  and  Hajee  Ibrahim,  ib. ;  marches 
from  Isfahan,  112;  his  troops  revolt  and  desert  him,  1 14 ;  proceeds 
to  the  capital,  and  demands  of  Hajee  Ibrahim  the  reason  of  his 
conduct,  ib, ;  is  rejoined  by  a  number  of  his  troops,  ib, ;  is  again 
deserted  by  his  troops,  and  compelled  to  fly,  ib. ;  receives  tlie  aid  of 
the  Shaikh  of  Bunder- Reeg,  and  gains  a  victory  over  the  troops  of 
Abusheher,  115;  takes  the  Governor  of  Kazeroon,  ib, ;  blockades 
Shiraz,  116;  is  victorious  in  two  actions  over  the  troops  of  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan,  118;  defeats  the  advance  of  Aga  M  ahomed  Khan's 
army,  attacks  the  main  body,  and  conceives  the  victory  complete, 
119  ;  is  deceived,  and  compelled  to  make  his  escape,  ib. ;  coUects 
followers  in  Kerman,  120  ;  they  desert  him,  ib, ;  flies  to  Khorassao, 
an4  repeites  the  aidof  t)ie  chief  of  Tubbus,  121 ;  defeats  a  body  of 
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troops,  and  advances  to  Fan,  il  121;  lays  sie^  to  Darabjird,  but  is 
compelled  to  raisa  it,  ib, ;  is  defeated,  and  again  seeks  the  aid  of  the 
chief  of  Tubbus,  122 ;  proceeds  towards  Candahar,  ib,;  receives 
the  aid  of  the  chiefs  of  Nermansheer,  and  takes  Kerman,  123 ;  aa« 
sumes  the  style  of  sovereign,  ib, ;  his  brave  defence  of  Kerman,  ib. ; 
escapes,  and  reaches  Nermansheer,  124;  is  surrounded.  125; 
severely  wounded,  and  taken,  126 ;  sent  to  Teheran,  and  slain»  ib. ; 
his  general  character,  127. 

Loottee,  a  buffoon,  Persian  definition  of  one,  iL  443,  n. 

Louis  the  Ninth,  of  France,  i.  10,  n. ;  261,  n. 

Louis  the  Thirteenth,  of  France,  L  492,  Ap.  n. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth,  of  France,  L  492,  Ap.  n. 

Lucian,  his  account  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  i.  519,  Ap. 

Lumgham,  province  of,  i.  1 79,  and  n. 

Lumsden,  Mr.,  i.  504,  Ap. 

Lydians,  their  battle  with  Cyaxares,  i.  25,  n. ;  515,  Ap, 


Maaffee,  tribe  of^  a  branch  of  the  Lie,  ii.  94. 

Macdonald,  Lieutenant,  L  20,  n« 

Macleigh,  city  of,  i.  159,  n. 

Madain,  city  of,  i.  72. 

Maddah,  a  term  signifying  "  matter/*  ii.  269,  n. 

Madood  proclaims  himself  king,  and  marches  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  father,  i.  200 ;  defeats  Mahomed,  and  puts  him  and  all  his  sons 
to  death,  ib. ;  loses  all  his  possessions  in  Persia,  ib. 

Magistrates,  their  administration  of  justice,  ii.  318;  their  use  of  the 
power  vested  in  them,  351. 

Magog,  i.  62,  n. 

Mahabad  dies,  and  leaves  a  numerous  progeny,  i.  6,  n. ;  their  rude 
state,  ib. ;  his  thirteen  successors,  7,  n. ;  general  observations  on 
his  reign,  and  those  of  his  successors,  11,  n.;  compared  to  the 
Menus  of  the  Hindus,  486,  Ap. ;  the  division  of  men  into  daases 
ascribed  to  him,  505,  n. 

Mahabadian  dynasty,  i.  7. 

Mahabali,  the  similarity  of  the  name  to  Mahabool  and  Belus,  i.  7,  n. 

M&h&be^,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  1 73,  n. 

Mahabool,  L  7,  n. 

Mahadeo,  L  192,  n. 

Maharashtra,  ii.  24,  n. 

Mahesiar,  murderer  of  Darab  the  Second,  i.  56,  n. 

Mahmood,  of  Ghizni,  i.  ]  58 ;  obtains  a  battle  over  the  enemies  of 
Ameer  Noah  the  Second,  1 64  ;  receives  the  title  of  Syf-ood-douleh, 
and  the  Cxovemment  of  Khorassan,  165;  defeats  Abdool  Malik» 
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L  166 ;  takes  Mujid-ood-douleh,  1 72 ;  and  sends  him  and  his  family 
prisoners  to  Ghizni,  f6. ;  remonstrates  against  the  offers  made  by 
JypauU  178;  his  contest  with  his  brother,  Ismael,  whom  he  takes 
prisoner,  181 ;  succeeds  to  his  father^s  possessions,  ib. ;  affects  an 
attachment  to  tiie  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  182;  rejects  the  advances 
made  by  the  roler  of  Egypt,  ib. ;  proceeds  to  the  invasion  of  India, 
and  establiriies  his  power  over  the  Pm^aub,  ib. ;  defeats  the  army 
of  Jypaul,  183 ;  defeats  the  Indian  army,  and  takes  Mooltan,  ib, ; 
compelled  to  return,  ib, ;  expels  the  armies  of  Ilij  Khan,  fitmi 
Khorassan,  ib, ;  encounters  and  defeats  the  combined  annies  of 
Ilij  Khan  and  the  Prince  of  Khoten,  ib, ;  is  compelled  to  retreat, 
184 ;  punishes  the  Hindu  Prince  of  Paishawur,  fuad  returns  to  his 
capitd,  ib, ;  marches  again,  and  attacks  the  army  of  Anundpal, 
185  ;  whom  he  defeats,  and  advances  into  India,  destroying  temples 
and  idols,  ib, ;  celebrates  a  festival  on  his  return  to  Ghizni,  and  dis- 
plays immense  jewds,  ib, ;  takes  the  Governor  of  Mooltan,  and 
subdues  Ghoor,  186 ;  marches  to  Tannaser,  and  destroys  its  temple, 
and  the  idol  Jugsoom,  ib. ;  returns  to  Ghizni,  ib. ;  conquers  Cuh- 
mere,  and  compels  the  inhabitants  to  embrace  Mahomedanism,  ib, ; 
attacks  and  takes  Cannouge  and  Meerut,  187;  takes  Muttra,  and 
after  destrojfing  most  of  its  idols,  returns  to  Ghizni,  188 ;  improves 
his  capital,  ib. ;  advances  into  India,  to  support  the  Rajah  of  Can- 
nouge, 189 ;  subdues  some  forts,  and  retreats  towards  Ghizni,  ib, ; 
proceeds  again  to  attack  Nunda,  ib, ;  his  unsuccessful  attempts  on 
Gwalior  and  Kalinjur,  ib, ;  resolves  to  destroy  the  idol  Somnauth, 
190;  encamps  in  its  vicinity,  and  attacks  the  dty,  t^.;  a  severe 
action  with  the  Hindu  armies,  191 ;  is  ultimately  successful  and 
seizes  the  city,  t^.;  destroys  the  idol,  193;  discovers  jewels  con* 
cealed  within  it,  ib. ;  raises  a  Brahmen  to  the  government  of  Guzerat, 
1 94 ;  sufferings  of  his  army  on  his  return,  from  the  treachery  of  a 
guide,  t^.;  his  war  with  the  J&ts,  195;  defeats  the  Turks  of  the 
Seyookee  tribe,  and  makes  several  conquests,  ib, ;  his  death  and 
character,  t^. ;  instance  of  his  justice,  196 ;  extent  of  his  domi- 
nions, 197* 

Mahmood,  son  of  Malik  Shah,  L  219;  his  reign  and  death,  229. 

Mahmood,  succeeds  his  ikther,  Mahomed,  but  is  reduced,  and  accepts 
the  government  of  Irak,  L  223  ;  his  dearth,  t^. 

Mahmood,  the  son  of  Meer  Vais,  murders  his  unde,  Meer  AbdAUft, 
and  is  proclaimed  Sovereign  of  Candahar,  L  414  ;  invades  Persia, 
416 ;  is  defeated,  and  retreats  to  Candahar,  ib. ;  attacks  Kerman, 
419  ;  raises  the  siege,  ib, ;  attacks  Yezd,  but  is  repulsed,  ib. ;  arrives 
at  Goolniib&d,  and  throws  up  entrenchments,  t^. ;  attacked  by  the 
Persians,  422 ;  whom  he  completely  defeats,  t^. ;  takes  Ferrthibidf 
aadadraiMestottieaisaultof  Jalfllt4S6;  9001^  lim  Htm  ^*^ 
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.faihftbitantB  to  captlid&te,  l6.^«)mmcn66shi9ljKefek'6ll'f)rftfeM^bbt 
falls  back,  and  makes  overtures  for  pipaee,  4  t8;'MtVes^a'9xi^iatfj/ft^ 
attack  on  one  of  the  bridges,  42S ;  d^atod  by'th«  'hmkbifefiH<»' W 
fien-ItfalMii,  '430 ;  who  takes  name  of  hi^  relotidn^;  tM  ^^o^'^tieal 
Aq  deathif  t^. ;  orrlers  the  massaore  of  alt  the  P^fsriait  isplfMar,' knd 
retires  to  Ferrahdb^d,  43]  ;  captures  a  convoy  of  provisions,  45S ; 
n^iects  the  offers  of  Shah  Saltan  HooBseiti,  434  ;  t;oikiIu^  temik' 
with  Malik  Mahmood,  436  ;  his  negooiatidt  ftw  the^siirfender  6f 
Isfahan,  why  protracted,  ib.;  the  crown  resigned  to  him,  4dT;  his 
reception  of  Shah  Sultan  Hoossein,  438 ;  measar^s  adt){ited  by  Mm' 
on  hiii  Bssummg  the  sovereignty  of  Persia,  44t) ;  h(s  Imny  txttbeedn' 
in  reducing  several  places,  44 1 ;  the  Czar  makes  war  upoA  hhn/442 ; 
as  also  the  Turks,  443 ;  the  inhabitantfi  of  Cazveen  rferolfr  tb.  / 
•nd  overpower  his  forces,  444  ;  invites  all  the  Persian  nobles  to  a 
least,  and  massacres  most  of  them,  445  ;  puts  to  de&th'ihe  sohs  of 
the  nobles,  and  orders  the  massacre  of  three  thousand  of  the  gttards, 
and  every  Persian  who  had  served  the  former  government,  446 ;' 
kvies  heavy  contributions  npon  the  English,  Butd),  IndisinsVand 
Armenians,  ib. ;  compels  Ben-Isfahan  to  capitulate,  ib, ;  atteln)^ 
to  re-people  Isfahan,  447  ;  makes  some  conqnests  fti  Indc,  ib,  i  his 
unsuccessful  expedition  into  Kohgeeloo,  449  ;  receives  a'rnnrfbree* 
ment,  ib,;  forced  to  declare  Ashrdffhis  successor,  450 ;  has  re- 
oourse  to  Tdpiissd,  451  ;  his  state  after  it,  458;  massacres  the 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  ib, ;  becomes  insane,  and  dies,  453 ;  his 
character  and  government,  454.  . :     /  - 

Mahmood  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  ii.  8. 
Mahmood  Begharah  destroys  the  temple  of  Somnaulh,  i.  Id2,  tL 
Mahomed,  the  Prophet,  i.  1  ;  boasts  of  being  bom  in  the  reign  of 
Noosheerwan,  118,  n.;  his  doctrine  prevails  in  Arabia;  139;  its 
principal  tenets,  ib.;  inculcates  the  unity  of  God,  ii.  22^';  the' 61k 
ject  of  his  mission,  ib, ;  his  faith  and  religion,  ib, ;  Ins 'belief  in  the 
existence  of  angels,  ib.;  his  account  of  the  devil,  tfr.;  his  bcfief  of 
Scripture,  ib, ;  bis  acconnt  of  the  prophets,  221 ;  his  doctrine  of  the ' ' 
resurrection,  ib. ;  his  hell,  223 ;    his  paradise,  224 ;  his  doctrine  df 
inredestination,  227  ;  his  form  of  prayer,  ib,;  imposes  charity' as  a 
duty,  229  ;  also  fasting,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  230 ;  fortndtf 
games  of  chance,  and  tlie  use  of  animal  blood  and  swine's  fle^, 
231 ;  appoints  Friday  for  public  prayers,  232;  his  feasts,'  and  the  ' 
practice  of  circumcision,  ib.;  his  reception  of  the  Koran,  d33  ;  hts 
character,  and  the  success  of  his  efforts,  234 ;  his  appointment  of 
a  successor,  236.  .,    =  ;^. 

Mahomed,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Soor,  i*  186.  •      .  r     ^ 

Mi^omed,  son  of  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  declared  heir  to  the  throne, 
i.  195;  refuses  the  overtures  of  his  brother,  Massood,  198;  is  die* 
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pnnd of  n^t, tnd plmd Ml eoofioemcQt, lb. ;  raaMni,m;it- 

fe^sd,  Hised  tad  pat  to  dMlh,  COO. 
Habomad,  couiin  of  Altab-oed^lMii.  L  SOI. 
Mabomed,  ion  of  Malik  Shah,  i.  828  ;  hii  rule  over  Adetb^an,  2i3 ; 

delhnHiea  hia  oepban,  and  aanimea  the  title  of  Saltan,  ib. ;  death, 

it.,  834. 
Mahomed,  raoeeeds  hi*  father,  Takoih ;  fail  mgii,  i  tSB ;  h»  death, 

ib. ;  takes  Saad  priiooer,  387. 
Mahomed,  of  the  bmily  of  Bulgtwor,  L  336. 
Mahomed,  tirother  of  Atta-beg  S^jook,  i.  8M.  n. 
Mabomcd  lucoeeda  hi*  (atho-,  Keah,  but  naign*  the  dignity,   and 

constitotea  binuelf  viaier,  i  847. 
Mahomed,  Emperor,  defeat*  Uiun  Humm,  l  3 1 9. 
Mahomed,  leader  of  the  Tartar*  (rf  Kapeliaok,  Burpriaea  Bhirwan,  and 

put*  the  govenwr  and  a  number  of  the  inhabitant*  to  death, 

i33S. 
Mahomed,  thethird  Turidih  Emperor,  i.  3S4. 
Mahomed,  tbe  laat  of  the  Abbauidea,  hi*  renunoation  of  the  title  of 

Iratm,  il  837. 
Mahomed  All  Beg,  miniater  of  Abbas,  i.  36S. 
Mahomed  Ali  GuqjaTee,  iL  160,  n. 
Mabomed  Ali  Khan,  ton  of  Kerreem  Khan,  deprived  of  *^t,  iL  S9, 

a;  proeUimedjoint  >ucce**orto  thecrownwilbbi*I)rott>er,  Abool 

Fattcb  Kban,  ib. ;  becomes  sole  monarch,  90. 
Mahomed  AU  Khan,  Zend,  i*  plaoed  in  charge  of  the  Citadel  (rf  Sturai, 

iL  112, n. 
Mabomed  Ali  Mecr3a,oluefofKurrund,hii  mode  of  earing  fever  and 

ague,iL3M,  IL 
Mabomed  AU  Heena,  the  eldeit  son  of  the  present  king,  ii.  392. 
Mabomed  Bejurloo,  the  agent  of  Ali  Kooli  Khan,  i  337,  n. 
Habomcd-ben-Alavee,  sent  priMHwr  to  Bagdad,  i.  190,  n. 
Mabomed-ben-Hassaa,  i.  3S0,  n, 
Mabomed-bea-Wasil,  nsnipa  the  govenimantofFan,  L  150,  n. ;  d^ 

bated  by  Yaeoob-ben-Leu,  ib. 
Hahomed-ben-Zjd,  Governor  of  Khorassan,  aasnmes  the  title  of 

caliph,  i.  IM.  n. 
Mahomed  JImee  Khan,  deputed  as  ambasiador  to  Meer  Vm,  L  41 1. 
Mabomed  Hoosson  Khan,  chief  of  the  trilie  of  Ksjirs,  establishes  hink 

self  at  Astanbad.  ii.  »a ;  repulses  an  attack  of  the  Affghani,  69 ; 

hia  luiloi)*,  C!> ;  ilL-k-at*  Aziid  Khan,  takes  Adirbqan,  and  proceeds 

to  Ufnhan,  ib. ;  levin  heavy  MotiibotioaB  on  Isfahan,  ib. ;  besieges 

Shirai.  70;  raisrdhesie  ^BMMliet  to  Is&han,   71;   retires 

lo   Maaendcran,    ib. ;    i  1^  fil>*>Ui   Ab  Khan,   and 
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Mahomed  Hoossem  Khan,  ohirf  of  the  tribe  of  Tonkhirae-btah,  Joins 

the  forces  of  Shaikh  Ali  Khaa,  Zend,  ii.  73. 

Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  lut)ther  of  Hiyee  Ibrahim,  n.  114;  ia  aont 

to  reinforce  Darabiird,  121. 
Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  son  of  Abbas  Kooli  Khan,  ii.  142»  n. 

Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  ruler  of  Merv,  iL  151. 

Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  son  of  Fatteh  Ali  Khaa,  of  tha  triba  of 
Ashdk&bdsh,  ii.  175. 

Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  grandfather  of  the  present  king,  iL  393. 

Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  Arab,  iL  105,  n. 

Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  Karagoozoloo,  iL  123;  deputed  by  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan,  as  envoy  to  the  Court  of  Zemaun  Shah,  1B7. 

Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  Kajir,  sent  in  command  of  a  foroa  against 
Lootf  Ali  Khan,  iL  123. 

Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  Zend,  Huzz&rd,  slain,  iL  89. 

Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  Governor  of  Hamadan,  remarkable  in- 
stance of  his  hospitality,  ii.  437. 

Mahomed  Khan  of  the  family  of  Chenghiz,  L  281,  n. 

Mahomed  Khan,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Tukiiloo,  i.  339 ;  impriioned, 
and  put  to  death,  340. 

Mahomed  Khan  is  sent  as  ambassador  to  Meer  Vaia,  i.  411. 

Mahomed  Khan  assassinates  Ali  Murdin  Khan,  iL  61. 

Mahomed  Khan,  chief  of  Nermanaheer,  offers  support  to  Lootf  Ali 
Khan,  ii.  122. 

Mahomed  Khan,  son  of  Zuckee  Khan,  attempts  to  obtain  the  crowm 
of  Persia,  iL  214,  n. 

Mahomed  Khan  Baloochee  heads  a  rebellion  in  Fan,  iL  13. 

Mahomed  Khodah-bundah  succeeds  his  brother,  Ghaxan  Khai^  L 
278 ;  his  reign  and  character,  ib. ;  is  the  first  monarch  who  pro- 
fesses himself  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  ib. ;  his  name,  ib,  n. 

Mahomed  Kooli  Khan,  the  inhabitants  of  Erivfin  refuse  to  have  ban 
as  their  governor,  i.  387,  n. 

Mahomed  Kooli  Khan,  the  minister  of  Shah  Sultan  Hooaaein,  bia  opi- 
nion respecting  the  defence  of  Isfahan  over-ruled,  i.  426,  440. 

Mahomed  Kooli  Khan,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Affsh&r,  is  concerned  in  a 
plot  against  the  life  of  N&dir  Shah,  ii.  46  ;  seiaed,  and  dalifeied 
over  to  the  haram,  where  he  is  cut  to  pieces,  54,  n. 

Mahomed  Kum^-ebn-Ismael,  author  of  the  Zubd-ul  Tuarik,  L  320,  n. 

Mahomed  Meeraa,  also  called  Khod&h-bundUi,  son  of  T&mfisp,  L  336  ; 
an  order  is  sent  for  his  execution,  which  ii^  deferred,  and  hia  life 
saved,  ib. ;  proclaimed  king,  338  ;  puts  the  chief  of  the  Cheikus 
to  death,  ib. ;  repels  an  invasion  of  the  Turks,  Oosbegs,  and  IVu*- 

.  tars,  ib. ;  intrusts  the  management  of  his  empire  to  Meenut  Suli- 
m&n,  and  marches  to  reduce  his  son,'  Al>ba8, 339 ;  abandnoi  iiia 


unkter  to  the  faaj  of  In  eotmieit  ib. ;  tbs  tribe  of  TiMloo  bo- 
come  hostile  to  him,  ib. ;  his  w«r  with  the  Torki,  341 ;  hb  own 
ohiefs  become  discontented,  ib, ;  compeli  the  rebel  chieftuni  to 
submit,  and  concludes  a  peace  with  the  Turks,  341;  termination  of 
his  power,  343. 

Mahomed  Mosin,  i.  491,  Ap, 

Mahomed  Nubbee  Khan,  visier  to  the  prince  at  Shbrai,  iL  354,  n. ; 
his  letter  to  the  governor  of  Abusheher,  408,  n. 

Mahomed  Rahim  Khan,  son  of  Kerreem  Khan,  ii.  89,  n. 

Mahomed  Roostem  Khan  is  defeated  by  Meer  Yais,  i  41 1. 

Mahomed  Rasheed  Beg,  son  of  Fatteh  All  Khan,  Aif^htr,  n.  93,  n. 

Mahomed  Shah,  Emperor  of  India,  his  character,  ii.  22 ;  marches  to 
Kamal,  and  entrenches  his  encampments,  25 ;  his  action  with  Nidir 
Shah,  26  ;  sends  a  deputation  to  that  monarch,  ib, ;  proceeds  per- 
sonally to  his  presence,  ib, ;  is  restored  to  the  throne,  ib, ;  oessions 
made  by  him  to  Nfidir  Shah,  28. 

Mahomed  Tockee  Meena,  Governor  of  Fars,  takes  the  island  of 
Bahrein,  iL  19,  n. 

Mahomed  Tuckee  Meersa,  son  of  S&duk  Khan,  is  imprisoned,  il  88,  tl 

Mahomed-ool-Hliftz,  the  son  of  Aiwuz-ool-Ktoos,  i  320,  n. 

Mahomed  Zahir  Khan  sent  in  punuit  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  ii.  1 00 ; 
attacked,  and  slam,  ib, 

Mahooyiah,  the  Governor  of  Merv,  invites  the  Khakan  of  Tartaiy  to 
take  possession  of  the  person  of  Yezdijird,  L  142,  n. 

Mahrattas,  their  condition  at  the  period  of  NIdir  Shah*s  conquest  of 
India,  iL  24 ;  their  battle  with  Ahmed  Shah  AbdAllee,  153. 

Mahrek,  L  77. 

Maimboorg,  Monsieur,  L  240,  n* 

Miyooz,  or  Magog,  L  62,  n. 

Midca,  city  of,  L  159,  n. 

Makan,  governor  of  a  province,  sul)dued,  L  167. 

Malik,  Im&m,  ii.  17,  n. ;  his  authority  recognised  by  the  great  mass 
of  Mahomedans,  238 ;  the  Sheahs*  acousation  of  hun,  243 ;  his 
birth  and  death,  ib,  n. 

Malik  Kumal,  also  called  AshrafF,  Governor  of  Miafiwekeen,  i.  263,  n. 

Mahk  Mahomed,  Governor  of  Seestan,  advances  to  the  relief  of  Isfahan* 
but  concludes  terms  with  Mahmood,  and  returns,  L  435 ; •proclaims 
himself  a  king,  465. 

Malik  Rehim,  Dilemee,  is  seised,  and  kept  prisoner  till  death,  i.  173. 

Mabk  Shah  sooeeeds  his  ftther,  Alp-Arselan,  L  214  ;  his  right  dis- 
puted by  Cawder  Beg,  216 ;  quells  the  rebellion  of  his  brother, 
Tonrtouseiiv  ib,;  eonqnests  madeby  hhn,  217;  recrives  the  titles 
4i A«ee^ ooHIoeiBeensw, mai  MU-ood-doiikii-ood-deen,  {b.n, ; 
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Malik  Shah  the  Second  aicoeeds  his  father*  Buri7funik»  1^  is  4e- 

throned  and  impmoned,  L  222. 
Malik- ool-Muzuffer. — See  Seif-ood-dein.  t/ 

Malliaat,  or  fixed  revenue,  il  343. 
Malwa,  province  of,  i.  1 79. 
Mameish,  Khan  of  Chinnarftn,  ii.  140,  n. ;  an  accoiml  of  h]0i«  15(^; 

hit  superior  stud  of  horses,  151 ;  deputea  an.  exiYCiy  to  Beggee 

J&n,  169. 
Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  i.  263. 
Mamoon,  Caliph,  son  of  Haroon-oor-Rasheed,  i.  147,  n. ;  his  contests 

vrith  his  brother  Ameen,  ib.  n. ;  his  notice  of  the  sons  of  Saman* 

159. 
Mandane,  the  mother  of  Cyrus,  i.  5 1 8,  Ap. 

Mandaces,  or  Meenucheher,  L  1 7,  n. ;  51 1 ,  Jp»  n.  v- 

Mangou  Khan,  grandson  of  Chenghis,  L  10,  n«;  succeeds  K^ook 

Khan,  261. 
Mani,the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Manichseans,  i.  79 ;  himself  and  most 

of  his  disciples  put  to  death,  ib. 
Manichseans,  sect  of,  i.  79. 

Manizen,  an  Arabian  chief,  his  contest  with  Shahpoor»  i.  76. 
Mankoo  Timoor,  son  of  Hoolakoo,  i.  237. 
Mantles  of  the  Soofees,  their  sacred  nature,  u  322»  n. ;  U.  27$  ;  their 

transfer,  278. 
Manucheher,  son  of  Kaboos,  submits  to  Ma}unood»  L  174. 
Manufactures  of  Persia,  ii.  380. 
Manuscripts,  beauty  of  Persian,  ii.  421. 
M&r&gi,  becomes  the  residence  of  Hoolakoo  Khan»  L  |2|^ ;  depu^i^ 

t  ion  of,  ib.;  submits  to  the  Turks,  456. 
M&rfindee,  tribe  of,  iL  358,  n.  .         .  .    \  .r/ 

Marble  quarries,  near  the  Lake  of  Oormeah,  IL  48. 
Marcianus. — See  Oormeah.  . ,  }/ 

Maroof,  of  Kirkee,  a  Soofee  teacher,  ii.  277,  n. 
Marriage,  ceremonies  and  usages  of,  in  Persia*  iL  426  ;  by  contract, 

and  for  a  limited  period,  428 ;  ceremonies  and  usiigeft  o^ among  the 

'  wandering  tribes,  440.  ^   «.. 

Mars,  how  represented  in  the  Dabistan,  i.489,  Ap. 
Martha. — iSe^  Aulum  Shoaeh.  -    f 

Mary,  Virgin,  her  conception  of  Christ,  iL  272.  ^ 

Masoudi,  an  Arabian  writer,  L  502,  Ap.  ,  w. 

Massagetse,  tribe  of,  L  97,  51 1»  Ap*  n.;  their  army  defeated  ^  Py|]ii8» 

518,  n.  ■  .    . ,  f. 

Massood,  son  of  Mahmood,  a  separate  govenmient  assigned  biiw  L 

195  ;  commences  his  march  to  Ghizni,  198;  deprivei^iua  b{9}lKr 

Mahomed  of  sight,  %b.\  makes  conquest^  ai^4  9P^'?A^  ii  jp^acn 

with  the  Seljookee  tribe  of  Tartars,  ib, ;  defeated,  «id  retreats  to 
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'  Lahore,  i.  !^ ;  his  troops  mutiny,  and  reinstate  Mahomed,  ib. ;  h 
seized,  and  carried  before  his  brother,  ib, ;  is  assassinated,  ib. 

Massood,  the  brother  of  Mahmood,  i.  993. 

Mathematics,  the  knowledge  of,  in  Persia,  iL  386. 

Matu,  city  of,  L  159,  n. 

Maver-ool-Naher,  or  TVansoxania,  i.  97 ;  granted  to  Amer,  154 ;  is 
under  the  rale  of  the  Samanees,  159 ;  nnder  the  rule  of  Chaghtai, 
261  ;  conquered  by  Toghluk  Timoor,  284 ;  given  to  Timoor,  285. 

Maund,  a  weight,  i.  186,  n. 

iMaurice,  Emperor,  his  reception  of  Khoosroo  Ponreez,  i.  133, 
ana  n. 

Mayen,  village  of,  ii.  119,  n. 

Mazar,  i.  375* 

Mazdi^,  a  religious  impostor,  his  tenets,  i.  104  ;  makes  Kobad  his 
proselyte,  105 ;  himself  and  all  his  disciples  pnt  to  death,  109,  n. 

Mazenderan,  province  of,  L  1 ,  n. ;  3 ;  the  king  of,  defeats  Ky  Kdoos, 
and  takes  him  prisoner,  25 ;  the  government  given  to  Ismael  8a- 
manee,  160,  n. ;  subdued  by  Timoor,  295  ;  granted  to  N&dir  Shah, 
iL  6,  n. ;  invaded  by  Shaikh  Vais,  1 00 ;  b  under  the  rule  of  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan,  129  ;  climate  and  productions  of,  366. 

Meals,  ceremonies  observed  at  the  king's,  n.  395. 

Mecca,  i.  1<93;  the  pilgrimage  to,  ii.  230;  descrip^on  of  the  temi^e 
of,  231. 

Mechanism,  the  Persiaiis*  knowledge  of,  ii,  380. 

Media,  L  2,  n. 

Medinah,  i.  170. 

Mediterranean,  L  111 ;  the  authority  of  Timoor  established  on  the 
shores  of  the,  305. 

Meelad  left  in  charge  of  the  government  daring  Ky  Kaoos*  absenee, 
i.  25. 

Meenucheher,  his  birth,  L  16 ;  revenges  the  death  of  Erq,  t6. ;  sli^ 
Toor  and  Selm,  ib. ;  Feridoon's  reception  of  him  on  his  return,  ib, ; 
is  crowned.  If ;  admirable  lesson  to  monarchs,  t6. ;  supposed  to  be 
the  Mandaces  of  the  Qreeks,  t^.  n. ;  i4)point8  Zal  to  the  government 
of  Seestan  and  Cabool,  18;  dies  after  a  rdgn  of  120  years,  20 ; 
511,  Ap. 

Meer  AbdCdlA  succeeds  his  brother,  Meer  Vais,  i  413 ;  his  chiefB  are 
discontented,  414 ;  he  is  murdered,  ib. 

Meer  AbdAlU,  the  father  of  AshrAff,  L  450,  n. 

'  Meer  Ali  Khan,  ruler  of  Kayn,  iL  146. 

Meer-a-Khoor,  lord  of  the  staUes,  iL  403. 

Meeran  8hah,  son  of  Timoor,i  fM»'ik;  tft. 

MecrAahim,diiefof«trilMorAHA4'Mb  i^  M; 

defeated, and riafai» tk"  ■''  '*  ''-^'**">  •  ^ 
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Meer  Hoossem  IGian,  rixler  of  Tubbus,  ftssists  Lootf  All  Khan,  u. 
122  ;   an  account  of  him,  142. 

Meer  Ismael  Khan,  of  the  tribe  of  Khl^nlth,  recdves  a  grant  of  the 
district  of  Kay n,  ii.  145. 

Meer  Maassoom  Ali  Shah,  a  celebrated  Soofee  teacher,  proceeds  to 
Persia,  and  obtains  many  followers,  iL  295 ;  an  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  death,  296 — 298. 

Meer  Mahomed  Banker  Ddm&d,  L  371. 

Meer  Mahomed  Khan,  of  Tubbus,  iL  105,  n. 

Meer  Mohunna,  an  account  of  him,  ii.  74. 

Meer  Noor  Mahomed  Ubassee  Caloree,  iL  36,  n. 

Meer  Synd  Sheriff,  the  Sudder-ool-Suddoorof  the  Court  of  Ismad,  is 
slain,  i.  327. 

Meer  Vais,  of  the  tribe  of  Ghiljee,  Kalanter  of  Candahar,  L  405 ; 
made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Isfahan,  406 ;  becomes  a  court 
favourite,  ib. ;  proceeds  to  Mecca,  and  obtains  a  fetwah  against  the 
Sheahs,  ib. ;  returns  to  court,  407 ;  promotes  a  jealousy  against 
Goorgeen  Khan,  ib. ;  restored  to  his  former  situations,  t^. ;  his 
daughter  demanded  by  Goorgeen  Khan,  408 ;  deceives  that  chiet 
and  murders  him,  409  ;  attacks  and  takes  Candahar,  ib. ;  adopts 
measures  to  establish  his  own  power,  410  ;  his  treatment  of  two  em- 
bassies from  the  coiu-t  of  Persia,  411 ;  defeated  by  the  Persians, 
ib,;  defeats  the  Persians,  and  becomes  master  of  Gandahar,  41 2^ 
his  death,  ib. 

Meerut,  town  of,  taken  by  Mahmood,  L 187,  n. ;  taken  by  Hmoor,  303. 

Meer  Yusuph  Ali.ii.  160,  n. 

Meerza,  derivation  of  the  word,  ii.  413;  the  title  by  whom  adopted, 
ib, ;  their  character,  education,  duties,  and  manners,  t^. 

Meerza  Abool  Hoossein,  Mooshtfthed  of  Koom,  iL  31 5,  n. 

Meerza  Ali  Nuckee,  Governor  of  Teharan,  ii.  179. 

Meerza  Andyet-oll&  Mustoffee,  ii.  296,  n. 

Meerza  Boozoorg,  minister  to  the  present  heir-apparent,  it  104,  n. ; 
349,  n. 

Meerza  Ddood,  the  father  of  Meerza  Syud  Mahomed,  ii.  55,  n. 

Meerza  Fatteh  UI1&  Ardillanee,  iL  119. 

Meerza  Hoossein,  the  minister  of  Jaffier  Khan,  ii.  104,  n. 

Meerza  Ismael,  Governor  of  Bandah,  L  441. 

Meerza,  minister  of  Kerreem  Khan,  ii.  1 77. 

Meerza  Mahomed  Khan,  son  of  Hajee  Ibrahim,  iL  108,  n. ;  teat 
to  the  camp  of  Lootf  Ali  Khan  as  a  hostage,  112. 

Meerza  Mahomed  Khan,  Kajir,  iL  214. 

Meerza  Mahomed  Khan,  son  of  Hajee  Ibrahim,  ii.  354,  n. 

Meerza  Mehdee,  the  historian  of  Nftdir  Shah,  i.  486,  n.;  diaracterof 
his  woric,  iL  2,  n« 
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If  eank  Mebdee^  the  Lubkiir-N»e«t  of  Jaffier  Khan,  ii  ditftmced,  a, 

101 ;  pardoned,  ifi.;  again  diigneed.  Bod  throne  into  a  fire,  1 6. 
Hcoru  Mehdee,  »  Soofee,  put  to  death.  iL  29S,  n. 
Meena  Saduck,  author  of  the  Tuarikh  Zundeah,  ii.  S9,  s. 
Mema  Shah  Rokh.— Sm  Shah  Kokh. 
Meena  Shuffe,  the  prewnt  prime  nuniiter,  aold  by  Aga  Mahomed 

Khan,  ii.  207  ;  309,  n. 
Meena  Suliman,  the  minister  of  Mahomed  Meena,  intnuted  witb 

the  chai^  of  the  empire,  i.  339 ;  seeks  the  protection  of  the  King; 

34D ;  given  over  to  his  enemiei,  and  put  to  death,  ib, 
Meena  Sultan  Mahomed,  ion  of  Mehran  Sbah,  i.  31S,  n. 
Meena  Syud  Mahomed,  his  account  of  the  Seedooiehit,  i.  404,  n. 
Meena  Syud  Mahomed,  a  descendant  of  the  Sefihvean  monaicha, 

endearours  to  obtain  the  crovn,  ii.  SS ;  deprires  Shah  Rokh  of 

sight,  and  proclaims  himself  king,  under  the  name  of  SulimAinftO; 

taken,  and  put  to  death,  ib. 
Heena  Tuckee,  the  miniiter  of  Abbai  the  Second,  1 386,  n. 
Mehdee,  ImSm,  supposed  to  be  concealed,  a  437,  n. 
Mehdee  Khan,  Kulboor,  chief  of  a  tribe,  ii,  445. 
Mehdee  Kooli  Khan,  the  brother  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  iL  1 79,  n. 
Meher-Narsi,  minister  of  Baharam  the  Fifth,  L  97, 
MehmAndSr,  or  enterlainer,  it  334 ;  408,  n. 
Hehmfin  Khjnih  of  Isaak  Khan,  iL  149. 

Mebrab,  King  of  Cabool,  L  21  ;  lenda  an  atnif  to  invade  Persia,  ib. 
Mehrab  Khan,  A&hSr,  iL  4 1 2,  n. 
Mehran  defeats  Jereer-ben-Abdulla,  L  137 ;  ventures  an  engagement, 

but  is  defeated,  and  alain,  ib. 
Mehran,  son  of  Baharam,  attacked,  and  made  piisoner,  L  140. 
Mehroo,  of  the  tribe  of  Bedeab,  puts  MuiUuua  to  death,  i.  168  ;  pot 

to  death,  ib. 
Meistunust,  tribe  of,  ii.  146.  n. 
Mekran,  district  of,  i.  3  ;  conquered  bj  Hassood,  198;  eonditioDO^ 

at  the  accession  of  A^  Mahomed  Khan,  ii.  1  it. 
Uehms,  coltivation  of,  in  Persia,  iL  339. 
Mendicants  in  Psiia,  ii.  393,  n. 

Menu  of  (he  Hindus  ii  the  Mababad  of  the  Persians.  L  486,  Ap. 
Merchants,  (he  eondnct  of  monarchs  towsrda  them,  iL3(>4;  their 

education,  and  character,  431 ;  correspond  in  cipher,  ib. 
Hercnrjr,  how  reproaented  in  fl»  Dmbistan,  i.AW,Ap. 
Merdasa,  the  son  of  Kboovoo  Purrees,  1 128,  n. 
Herr,  1199;  aecountof  itanditsrula«,ti.  191. 
Meriin,  the  prtne  olimmontaaan,  L  494,  ^  n. 
Meshed,  ibe  ancient  Toos,L  197.  &:  319,  SUj  wbr  deemed  sacred 

347 ;  taken,  and  Ua  inl  ■Wld  tf  flw  Oosb^,  ».; 
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.  distance  from  Isfahan, L  347,  n.;  greats  imprond  faf  AMim  the 
Great,  366  ;  taken  by  the  A%han9,  iL  56 ;  state  of,  at  the  aoocaaion 
of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  139  ;  Beggee  Jftn's  attack  o^  167 ;  takan 
by  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  )  94. 

Mesopotamia,  the  modem  Juzeerah,  i.  76 ;  conquered  bf  Craaraa, 
82 ;  ceded  to  the  Romans,  ib. ;  captured  by  Hoolakoo  Khaiiy  M3 ; 
subdued  by  Timoor,  300. 

Miafarekeen,  fort  o(  i.  263,  n. 

Michael,  Angel,  iL  220. 

Michail,  son  of  Seljook,  I  206. 

Militia  of  Persia,  ii.  359, 

Mimb&shee,  ii.  35. 

Minerals,  ii.  369. 

Mining,  practised  by  Timoor,  i.  298 ;  also  by  the  Roouai  and  aadant 
Persians,  299,  n. ;  298,  n. 

Minister,  title,  condition,  and  duties  of  the  prime,  ii.  308 ;  hif  power 
and  relation  to  the  monarch,  345 ;  manners  and  usagea  of  tfae^ 
411 ;  general  character  and  condition  of,  456. 

Mirkhond,  a  Persian  author,  L  113,  115,  n. 

Mithndad,  or  Mithridates,  not  noticed  by  Eastern  authors,  L  68,  a. ; 
5  i3,  Ap,  n. 

Moals,  or  Moghuls,  i.  1 0,  n. 

Mo&veah  makes  war  upon  Ali,  ii.  251. 

Mobud,  a  Guebre  priest,  i.  499,  Ap. 

Mochtadi,  Caliph,  L  217,  220. 

Mocktadir,  Caliph,  i.  160,  169. 

Moghuls,  i.  10,  n.;  their  conquest  of  Persia,  252* 

Moghul  Khan,  founder  of  a  dynasty,  ii.  157,  n. 

Mohsin  Fani. — See  Shaikh  Mahomed  Mohsin  FanL 

Mohurrum,  the  first  ten  days  of  the  month  of,  kept  as  a  moonaqg  by 
the  Sheahs,  i.  169,  n. ;  iL  264. 

Mokhtuffy  Billah,  Caliph,  L  162,  n. 

Monarchs,  sacred  character  of  the  Seffavean,  iL  302. ;  eonditiea  el  the 
Persian,  303  ;  theur  power  over  the  priesthood,  304  ;  Over  the  mer- 
chants and  citizens,  ib, ;  over  the  wandering  tribes^  305 ;  over  their 
own  family,  ib, ;  their  prerogatives,  306 ;  and  sovereign  funationt,  s6. ; 
their  interference  with  the  internal  administration  of  the  wandcriag 
tribes,  330;  their  general  condition  and  power,  345 — 349;  their 
power  over  the  ministers,  348 ;  their  conduct  towards  the  eeolesi- 
astical  class,  349  ;  their  nomination  of  public  offieers,  ib. ;  manner  in 
which  they  pass  their  time,  394  ;  forms  observed  at  their  eouda,  399; 
their  reception  of  foreign  ambassadors,  400 ;  their  dreav409;  their 
stables,  403 ;  their  observance  of  the  forms  of  religion,  ib. ;  eevemoniea 
observed  by  them  at  the  Nou  Rdze»  404 ;  lacred  ehatactur  of  thiir 
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453. 

-Honker*  the  examiner  of  corpses,  il  221,  n. 

Monnox,  Mr.  I  363. 

Moobed  Bhah^  author  of  the  Dabistan,  L  486,  Ap. 

Mookree^iribo  ^  L  357. 

Mookuddoo,  province  of,  ii.  359,  n. 

MooUah,  a  term  si^ifying  *'  learned  man,**  ii.  414. 

Moollah  Adenah,  story-teller  to  the  king,  iL  399,  n. 

MooIIah  Ahmed,  Mooshtdhed  of  Ardebil,  ii.  415. 

MooUah-e-Room — See  Jellal-ood-deen,  the  poet. 

Moollah  Jellal,  the  astronomer  of  Abbas,  l  345,  n. 

Moollnh  Mahomed  Bauker  Mujulusee,  L  400. 

MooUah  Mahomed  ChAr,  the  historian  of  the  Kajirs,  iL  1 79,  n. ;  1 91 ,  n. 

Moollah  Mahomed  Roostemdaree,  his  refutation  of  the  heresies  ascribed 

to  the  Siieahs,  iL  249. 
Moidkh  Mahomed  Stduk,  i,  477,  Ap. 
Moollah  Meer  Hashem,  ii.  161,  n. 

Moollah  Moosdh,  an  officer  of  the  army  of  Mahmood,  i.  441. 
Moollah  of  eollegcs,  ii.  415. 
Moolt an,  province  of,  subjected  by  Mahmood,  i.  183,  190;  overrun 

by  the  armies  of  Timoor,  471. 
Moon,  how  represented  in  the  Dabistan,  L  490,  Ap. 
Mooneja,  daughter  of  Afr-^sifib,  L  37  ;  description  of  the  valley  where 

she  held  her  court,  36,  n. 
Moonshce-ool-Moom&lik,  duties  of  the,  ii.  310. 
Moorad,  Emperor,  takes  Tebrees,  but  is  compelled  to  retreat,  i.  382. 
Mooreed,  or  disciple,  ii.  278. 
Moorsheed,  or  teacher,  ii.  303. 
MoortchAkhour,  village  of,  i.  467,  n. 
Moorteza  Kooli  Khan,  his  contest  with  his  brother,  Aga  Mahomed 

Khan,  ii.  179;  takes  refuge  in  Russia,  ib. 
Moorteia  Shahee,  a  Boofee  sect,  ii.  293. 
Moonit  AMb  Nameh,  a  Persian  work,  n.  276,  n. 
MoosAh,  the  seventh  Imim,  theSefllEiveans  trace  their  descent  to  him, 

L  320,  m.         ■■■■ 
Moosfatiheds  are  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  of  Persia,  ii.  303 ;  their 

diaracter,  oondiHon,  and  authority,  314,  n. ;  great  respect  paid  them, 

316,  415 ;  then*  disregard  of  honours  and  wealth,  ib. 
Mooshtik  AH  Shah,  the  disciple  of  Meer  Maassoom,  iL  296,  n. 
Moossa  Khan,  of  the  fkmily  of  Chenghix,  L  281,  n. 
Moossal  fakefr'by  Toghnil  Bcg^  L  287;  conquered  by  Abbas  the 
--  -  QMtrt;  9S8. 1       -  '     ■     ■ 

Voi.il  iN 
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Moostdphd  Xhan  Dewfinloo  detached  to  support  Hajee  Ibrahim,  iL 

117;  attacked  and  defeated,  118;  appointed  to  the  government  of 

Shirwan,  192  ;  put  to  death,  ib. 
MooslSpha  Khan  Talish,  ii.  329,  n. 

MoostSphS  Kooli  Khan,  son  of  Abdool  AH,  of  Tursheez,  ii.  146. 
Moost&phd  Kooli  Khan,  brother  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  ii.  179,  n. ; 

deprived  of  sight,  1 85. 
Moravia,  i.  260. 

Mordecai  interred  at  Hamadan,  i.  53 1 ,  Ap. ;  description  of  his  tomb,  ib,  n« 
Moscow  taken  and  plundered  by  Timoor,  i.  300. 
Moses  of  Chorene,  i.  22,  n. ;  502,  Ap. 

Moses,  the  prophet,  ii.  221,  n. ;  his  journey  with  Elias,  257,  n. 
Moslem,  signification  of,  ii.  265,  n. 
Mostadher,  Caliph,  i.  222. 
Mothi,  Caliph,  i.  164,  169. 
Mouad-ben-Sulghoor,  i.  233,  n. 
MouakifP,  a  work  esteemed  by  the  sect  of  Hanballee,  ii.  246,  n. ; 

249,  n. 
Moulana  Naser-ood-deen  Omer,  an  officer  of  the  court  of  Timoor, 

i.  302,  n. 
MooUah  Ackber,  i.  1 1 ,  n. 
Moollah  Firoze,  i,  14,  n. ;  81,  n. 
MouUah-Saaduck^s  MSS.,  i.  73. 
Moullah-Saaduck,  i.  242,  n. 
Moumeen,  signification  of,  ii.  265,  n. 
Moutaher  heads  a  conspiracy  against  his  father,  i.  149,  n. 
Mozdek. — See  Mazdak. 

Muad-ood-douleh  dismissed  from  his  office,  i.  219. 
Muaffick  defeats  Yacoob-ben-Leis,  i.  151 ;  defeats  Amer,  153. 
Muatamed-ool-olla,  Caliph,  L  149,  150. 
Muatezzeed,  Caliph,  i.  1 55. 
Muaz-ood-douleh,  the  title  of  Ahmed,  i.  169;  mourning  for  the  fate 

of  Hoossein  first  commanded  by  him,  ib.  n. 
Mubariz-ood-deen-Mahomed,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Muzuffer, 

i.  282,  n. 
Mubasher,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Timoor,  i.  290. 
Muez-ood-deen  Arpha  Khan,  of  the  family  of  Chenghiz,  i.  281,  n. 
Mufti,  his  power  in  Turkey,  ii.  303,  n. ;  his  duties  in  Persia,  317. 
Mugh,  an  infidel  priest,  i.  500,  Ap.  n. 

Mujalis-ool-Moumenan,  a  work  on  the  Sheah  faith,  it  268,  n. ;  288. 
Mujid-ood-douleh,  nephew  of  Azud-ood-douleh,  taken  by  Mahmood 

i.  1 72. 
Mujmah-ool-Tuarikh,  a  Persian  work,  i.  514,  Ap,  n. 
Miigoos,  a  Guebre  priest,  i.  500. 
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MiMm&t-ool-Arftfyn,  ii.  288,  n. 

Mules  of  Persia,  ii.  370. 

Muljim,  ii  249,  n. 

MuUSmetteah.  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  273,  n. 

Mulook-oo-Tuaif,  the  commencement  of  the,  L  65  ;  the  Fenian  to- 

counts  of  this  period  vague  and  contradictory,  ib. ;  the  Ars«cid»» 

348,  n. 
Muluk-e-Mughrub. — See  Room. 
Mumasenni,  tribe  of,  i.  20,  n. 

Mungul,  the  Hindu  name  for  the  planet  Man,  L  491,  Ap,  n. 
Muni-Novogorod,  city  of,  i.  442,  n. 
Munkoos,  son  of  Sulghoor,  i.  233,  n. 
Munsoor  succeeds  his  father,  Ameer  Noah  the  Second,  L  164 ;  de« 

prived  of  sight,  1 66. 
Munsoor  HelSj. — See  Helfij. 
Munsoor  Samanee  aids  in  establishing  Kuliph  in  Soostan,  L  196 ; 

succeeds  Abdool  Malik,  164 ;  his  reign  and  death,  ib. 
Munzer,  Prince  of  Arabia,  i.  1 09,  n. 
Muravij  succeeds  Asfar,  i.  167. 
Murdas,  the  father  of  Zohftk,  murdered,  L  13,  n. 
Murdasht,  plain  of,  i.  170;  540,  Ap. 
Murdaveenee  slain,  L  168. 
Murder,  the  punishment  for,  ii.  321 ;  retaliation  of,  by  the  nearest 

relation,  ib.,  n. ;  how  punished  among  the  wandering  tribes,  328 ; 

instance  of  the  reven^^e  for,  329,  n.;  how  compounded,  462. 
Murdoo  Shah,  i  128,  n. 
Murshud  Kooli  Khan  defeats  Ali  Kooli  Khan,  i.  342 ;  proceeds  to 

Meshed  and  Cazveen,  ib, ;  exercises  sovereign  functions,  343. 
Murtashed,  Caliph,  i.  224. 
Muscat,  the  ruler  of,  takes  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Penia,  i.  419 ; 

the  IroAm  of,  compelled  to  appear  before  the  Cauzee,  if  sum- 
moned, i.  163,  n. 
Mushfinikefth,  Soofee  sect,  ii.  273,  n. ;  beUef  of,  279. 
Music  of  the  Penians,  ii.  390. 
Musjid-e-Burdee,  gardens  of,  ii.  376,  n. 
Musjid-e  Jamah,  built  by  Saad,  i.  235. 
Musnavi,  of  Jellal-ood-deen,  iL  279. 
Mustasim,  Caliph,  i.  262. 
Mustuckhfjr,  Caliph,  i.  167.  208. 
Mustoofflees,  the  duties  of  the,  iL  310. 
Mutawukel,  Caliph,  L  148. 
Muttra,  Mahmood*s  capture  lad  dwtiajtiwirftfi*  tcwmof»i  ISf; 

description  o(  ^.,  n. 
H  wtonxa,  SOD  of  AflBMr  Wm 
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Muzuffer,  dynastytof,  i.  282. 
Muzuffer-ood-deen. — See  Atta-beg  Sunkur. 
Muzuffer-ood-deen  Zenghi,  L  234. 
Myd&n,  L  443. 

Mystic  wonhip  of  the  Divinity,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  India^ 
11268. 


N&dirftbftd,  the  modem  Candahar,  ii.  20. 

Nadir  KooK—See  Nftdir  Shah. 

N^ir  Meerza»  son  of  Shah  Rokh,  IL  140,  171 ;  eseapes  fimn  Ife- 
shed,  195. 

N&dir  Shah,  his  birth-place,  L  34,  n. ;  joins  T&m^sp  Meerxa,'466 ; 
puts  Fatteh  Ali  Khan  to  death,  ib. ;  receives  the  title  of  T^mfi^ 
Kooli  Khan,  ib. ;  defeats  the  Affghans,  467 ;  obtains  another  fkiorj 
over  the  Afi^ghans,  468 ;  enters  Isfahan,  and  puts  all  die  Affi^bans 
to  death,  469 ;  obtains  power  to  raise  money,  and  marches  and  de- 
feats the  Affghans,  470  •  his  descent,  iL  I ;  taken  prisonor  by  the 
Oosbegs,  but  makes  his  esci^e,  and  becomes  a  robber,  4 ;  eaters 
the  service  of  the  Gk)vemor  of  Khorassan,  ib, ;  is  degraded*'  ib. ; 
proceeds  to  Kel^t,  from  whence  he  is  compelled  to  retire^  and 
resume  his  occupation  of  a  robber,  ib. ;  becomes  a  chief  of  great 
reputation,  and  is  taken  into  the  service  of  Shah  Tdm&sp,  5  ;  takes 
Keldt,  and  puts  his  uncle  to  death,  ib. ;  obtains  a  pardqn,  and  again 
enters  the  service  of  Shah  Tam^p,  ib. ;  proclaimed  a  traitor,  ib. ; 
marches  against  the  court,  and  obtains  his  own  terms,  ib,;  his 
dream,  ib, ;  receives  a  grant  of  four  provinces,  but  refuses  to  assume 
the  title  of  Sultan,  6 ;  coin  struck  in  his  name,  ib. ;  ezpds  the 
Turks  from  Hamadan,  Aderbejan,  Tebreez,  and  Ardebil,  7  ;  ntunis 
to  Khorassan,  and  quells  a  rebellion,  ib. ;  deputes  an  envoy  to  Con- 
stantinople, ib. ;  inveighs  against  the  peace  concluded  by  Timisp 
with  the  Turks,  8  ;  his  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Pars,  t6. ;  his  de- 
putations to  Constantinople  and  Bagdad,  10 ;  concludes  a  peace 
with  Russia,  ib. ;  dethrones  Shah  TdmsSp,  ib. ;  places  the  son  of 
that  monarch  upon  the  throne,  and  accepts  the  regency  of  the 
empire,  1 1 ;  marches  against  Bagdad,  ib, ;  defeated  by  Topal 
Osman,  12 ;  his  conduct  to  the  troops  after  the  battle,  ib. ;  routes 
a  body  of  troops,  and  pursues  their  main  force,  t^. ;  concludes  terns 
with  the  P^chsl  of  Bagdad,  13;  quells  a  rebellion  in  Fars»  it.; 
invests  the  cities  of  Tefiis,  Gunjah,  and  Erivdn,  14 ;  attadied  by 
the  Turks,  ib. ;  harangues  his  troops,  ib. ;  is  victorious,  and  ooa* 
eludes  a  peace  with  Turkey,  15  ;  receives  an  account  of  the  death 
of  the  King  of  Persia,  ib. ;  orders  a  general  assembly  of  chieb  and 
nobles,  ib* ;  his  speodi  to  them,  16 ;  conditions  on  whidi  be 
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the  crown  of  Penia,  16 ;  edict  iisued  by  bim  ig&inst  tlie  otMcrvaoce 
or  the  tenets  of  the  Sheahs,  1 7,  n. ;  hit  motivei  for  wiihing  to  aban- 
don the  tenets  of  the  Sheahs,  tS;  his  coronation,  ifi. ;  uiscriplion  on 
coini  struck  in  tiia  name,  1 9 ;  marches  to  Isfahan,  ii. ;  subdues  the 
BukhteftSree  tnbe,  and  puts  their  leader  to  death,  ib. ;  marchea  to 
Candahar,  and  blockades  that  city,  2D ;  bunds  the  city  of  Nfidir- 
&b£d,  ib. ;  commences  mors  active  operations,  ib. ;  Candahar  ca- 
pitulates to  him,  21 ;  detaches  his  son  agtunst  the  ruler  of  Bulkh, 
ib, ;  his  motives  for  recalling  him,  ib. ;  ntult  of  his  mission  to  (be 
Emperor  of  Delhi,  22 ;  takes  Cabool,  and  deputes  another  missiaa 
to  the  Empttor  of  Delhi,  ib. ;  hia  rapid  pri^reas  to  India.  2S ;  fail 
letter  to  his  son,  giving  an  account  of  his  battle  with  the  Indian 
army;  and  subaeqnent  eventa,  26 ;  hia  motivea  for  invading  India, 
97 ;  the  document  by  which  the  Emperor  of  India  makea  great 
cessions  to  bim,  as,  n. ;  claims  tlie  wealth  of  the  emparor  and  hia 
nobles,  30  i  demands  aitears  of  revenue  from  the  Indian  pronnceat 
31  (  ft  report  of  hia  death  induoea  the  populace  to  rise  upon  the 
Fenians,  33  ;  ia  vain  endeavours  to  undeceive  tbcm,  ib. ;  ontea  a 
general  totaMen,ib. ;  which  he  desires  to  eease.  at  the  interceaaioB 
of  tha  emperor,  33 ;  hia  advice  to  the  emperor  and  hi*  officers,  34 ; 
aoMUiit  of  Uia  phiBdar  obtained  by  him,  35  ;  aeaiches  the  liaggage 

■  ofhisarmy,  and  takes  all  the  jewels  to  himself,  ib,;  hii  conduct  on 
Us  return  to  Persia,  36  ;  attacks  the  ruler  of  Scind,  ib. ;  takes  and 
fdunden  his  capital,  twt  restores  him  to  his  province,  37  ;  prooeeda 
to  Herat,  and  makes  a  display  of  his  wealth,  ib. ;  marches  against 
the  OoslMgs,  3a ;  whoae  ruler  personally  sobnuta  to  him,  and  is 
restored  to  his  throne,  *6.;  makea  war  upon  the  ruler  of  Khauriam, 
31 ;  nhom  he  takes  and  puts  to  death,  ib.;  proceeds  to  Kelflt.  and 
improves  Oiat  fortress,  40 ;  makea  Mcahed  h^  capital,  ib.;  marcbea 
against  tite  Lessees,  41;  woonded  by  an  atsasaia.  i&. ;  compelled 
to  retire,  42 ;  deprives  hia  aon,  Reaft  Kooli.  of  vgfa^  43  ;  defeats 
the  Tnrica,  and  condndcs  a  peace  with  them,  45  i  his  barturooa 
aonduot  duaing  flie  latter  yean  of  his  reign,  46 ;  hia  dnth,  ib. ;  a 
nview  of  the  principal  aettons  of  tiis  life,  ib. ;  his  attea^  to  form 
■  navy,  48 ;  his  encouragement  of  commerce,  ib.i  his  desire  to 
^banga  tba  rdigioa  of  hia  oountiy,  49 ;  his  rednetion  of  the  power 
of  tha  eoclewailkal  officers,  and  aeirara  of  the  cbmnh  revenue)  ftl ; 
.  ne  aunctsTi  i%. 

Hagnflolfc  the  tem^  of.  destroyed  by  Mahmood.i.  185,  n. 
^NUnaad.ililla8a«(iA  141.  a.)  »4$;  tsken  by  Abbas  the  Oreal,3S<. 

Nabm-m.  the  mt-r.  i.  liV-  .■    -iil  •- 

Waimani,  I,  JW,  a  j  "iT  .'■ 

Nakir. 

NamioShah.  I 
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Narses,  a  Roman  general,  i.  123,  n. 

Nartes,  the  eunuch,  i.  123,  n« 

Narsi,  the  successor  of  Hoormuz,  i.  66. 

Narsi,  a  prince  of  the  Ashscanians,  i.  68,  n. 

Narsi,  the  N arses  of  the  Greeks,  succeeds  his  brother,  Baharam  the 

Third,  i.  81 ;  abdicates  the  throne,  ib, ;  his  defeat  of  Galerius,  ib. ; 

himself  defeated,  82 ;  concludes  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 

makes  great  cessions,  ib, 
Naser  Khan,  Governor  of  Ldr,  ii.  81. 
Naser  succeeds  his  father,  Ahmed,  and  makes  war  upon  his  brother, 

Ismael,  by  whom  he  is  defeated  and  taken,  L  159 ;  reinstated  in 

his  government,  ib. 
Naser  placed  on  the  throne  of  Bokhara  and  Khorastan,  L  163  ;  his 

death  and  character,  ib. 
Naser-ood-Deen. — See  Subuctageen. 
Naser,  Caliph,  L  232. 
Naser  Ali  Beg,  an  officer  of  the  Court  of  Suffee,  the  son  of  Abbas 

the  Second,  i.  396,  n. 
Naser  Khan,  ruler  of  Balochistan  and  Mekran,  ii.  156. 
Naser-ood-Deen,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  rejects  the  offers  finom 

the  Court  of  AUahamout,  i.  250 ;  his  name  is  Mahomed-ben-Has- 

aan,  ib.,  n. ;  surrounded,  and  taken  to  Kohistan,  251  ;  composes 

the  Akhlak-e-Nasiree,   ih. ;    released   by  Hoolakoo   Khan,  and 

treated  with  marked  respect,  262 ;  predicts  the  fall  of  the  House  of 

Abbas,  ib. ;  his  observatory,  264,  n. ;  composes  the  astronomical 

tables  called  Eel-Khannee,  265  ;  character  of  his  writings,  ii.  387. 
Naser-ood-deen  Abdool  Rahim,  Governor  of  Kohistan,  L  251,  n. 
Naser-ollfi,  an  officer  of  the  army  of  Mahmood,  L  422,  n. ;  his  death 

much  regretted,  448. 
Naser-olla,  son  of  N&dir  Shah,  ii.  3,  n. ;  defeats  a  body  of  Turks, 

44,  n. ;  put  to  death,  54. 
Naser-oll&  Khan,  Karagoozoloo,  ii.  354,  n. 
Naser- olid  Meerza,  son  of  Shah  Rokh,  ii.  139. 
Nisoot,  one  of  the  stages  to  divine  beatitude,  iL  269,  n. 
Nauiir,  chief  steward  of  the  household,  ii.  395. 
Nazarenes,  their  creed  compared  to  that  of  the  HulooleShs,  iL  272. 
NeSmnttee,  their  animosity  to  the  Hyderee,  ii.  429, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Bucht-ool- Naser  of  Asiatic  writeis,  i.  42,  520 ; 

526,  Ap. 
Nehdittee,  one  of  the  stages  of  Soofeeism,  ii  291,  n. 
Neek-kuddum,  the  person  who  fired  at  Nddir  Shah,  ii.  41,  n. 
Neekoodar,  the  brother  of  Abaka  Khan,  is  raised  to  the  throne,  i. 

266  ;  supposed  to  have  been  baptized  by  the  name  of  Nicolas,  t6. ; 

assumes  the  name  of  Ahmed  Khan,  and  embraces  Mahomedanism* 
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26fi ;  banishes  the  Christiuu  from  hii  dominionB,  ib. ;  which  rouMi 

the  indip^ation  of  hia  subjects,  267 ;  puts  his  brother  to  death,  (ft.; 

seized,  and  deprived  of  life,  ift. 
Neemroi:  given  to  Kooslem,  l41  ;  efymology  of  the  Kord,  »6.,  n, 
NerimftD,  the  sod  of  Gushtup,  i.  1 7,  n. 
Nermuisheer,  province  of,  iL  122. 
Nero,  his  war  with  Vola»,  i.  67. 
Nesarean,    one  of   the   four  classes    uttbliihed    by  Jonstieed,  L 

506,  Ap,  a. 
Nesoodee.  oneofthefbtirclaue*e*t&bliahedbyJeiiuheed,i.S07,^.ll. 
Nestetiana,  colony  of,  at  8«Diiah,  ii.  300. 
Nevian.  a  noble  or  lord,  i.  2S4,  n. 
Neiereflh,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  274,  n. 
Nicalor. — See  Seleucus. 
Nicolas. — See  Neekoodar. 
Nicolas  the  Fourth,  i.  269. 

Nijuni-ood-deen  Fitdousie,  a  SooEee  teacher,  ii  277,  n. 
NikdlkM,  hibe  of,  1 326,  n. 
Nimnid  of  the  Helirews,  i.  12. 
Nineveh  taken  by  Arbaces,  i.  &0Q,  Jp. ;  attacked  by  Cyazans,  SIS; 

it*  aege  supposed  to  allude  to  that  of  Hamaver,  S16,  tft. 
Nishapore,  distriel  of,  i.  4,  n.;  ilateof,  at  the  acceuion  of  Aga 

Mahomed  Khan,  ti,  141. 
Nishapore,  city  of,  i.  77. 
Niaibis,  or  Niflbi,  situation  of,  i.  76.  n. ;  conquered  by  Shahpoor,  ib, ; 

recovered  from  the  Romans  by  Shahpoor  the  Becond,  S6. 
Niyfii  All,  chief  of  Sheher-Sebi,  attacked  and  defeated  by  Beggea 

Jan,  ii  168. 
Niiaroee,  the  poet,  rejects  at  afoble  the  account  of  Alexander*! 

birth,  LS33,^p.n.;  oharaclerof  his  writingi,  ii  38S. 
Nium-ood-deeo  Ayoob  takes  refuge  at  the  Court  of  Balbec,  i  23S. 
Nizam-ood-doiOeh,  Soobadar  of  the  Deckan,  i  178. 
Nisam-ood-douleh,  the  title  of  the  minister  of  finance,  ii.  3D9,  n. 
Nizam-ool-Moolk,  the  minister  of  Alp-Arselan,  i  3ts ;  hia  character, 

ib. ;  accused  by  Khaloon  Toorttan,  2IS  ;  hia  speech  on  resigning 

his  office,  'JI9;  his  death,  290. 
Nitam-ool-Molk,  the  Soobadar  of  the  Deckan,  ii  accuaed  of  having 

invited  NSdir  Shah  to  invade  India,  ii  86  ;  deputed  to  the  camp  of 

NAdir  Shah.  ib. 
Nisam-od-Tuarikh,  ■  Peniaa  wxt,  1 14%  n. 
Noah,thedeteMitofKakMHntnMdto.Lr;tt4,D.|  n.ta.n. 
Noah,  Ihe  grandMB  of  flov  *af«nBMt  4rf 

Samiirt-itnd.  I  iJ9. 


amiirt-itna.  i.  i3»,  i 

ilts  of  Persia,  ttiaiMl 


/ 
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Non[iade»,  orpf«tpr%Uiihes,  4beirhii»tory,v^       ^'*    ♦  -_" 

Noman/  (he^  ibh  of  Onuurrool-kais,  ,U  iojtrastfid  with  th^  eare  ot 

B^aramtlieEie]]uyi.    ....:.  '  ^ 

Nom^/ oir 'Nomon-Den-Mukran  Muzunnee,  placed  in  commaiid  of 

the  army  of  Omar,  i.  141 ;  assembles  }us  foree9  at  Kopfk,  and  / 

marches  to  Nahavund,  ib. ;  addresses,  lus  «rmy,  a<pd  pr^wras  f^r 

battle,  ib. ;  defeats  the  Persians,  but,i«:riaiDy  14^ 
Koor-a-Dahir  Khan,  Waly  of  LSr,  i.  348,  Tu 
Noor  Ali  Sbab,  the  successor  pf  Fyde  Ali,  a  Soo&a  teadiert  ^aa   / 

account  of  his  proceedings  and  death,  ii«  2d6,  !S98k         -: 
Noor  Buksheedh,  a  3oo(ee  sect,,  their  particular  tenets,  ii.  ^St  n. . 
Nooredn,  a  Sqofee  ^Qt,  ii.  275.  ,  ,;      ,; 

Noor-^-khodah,  L  9,  n. 

Noorudeen^  the  son  of  Zenghi,  i.  224,  n.         >       -  •^  - 
Noor-ood-deen. — iS^e  Atta-beg  Ahoobeker.  .  j    »     -    ->; 

Noor-ood-deen  Mahmpod,  ruterjof  Jialbec,i.  2i25,  \   .  •  .     .  !/ 

Nooschizad,  the  son  of  Koosheerwan,  his  disaffection,  i.  112;  rejectst 

as  impious,  the  rites  of  the  magi,  ib. ;  is  confined,  ib. ;  escapes, 

collects  a  force,  and  attempts  to  e^ti^shiiims^  in  Fais^  and 

Ahi(razy  113  j.  attacked,  and  slain»  U  4.  -    < 

Nodsheerwah,  his  birth,  i.  1 04  ;  the  kingdom  bequeathed  to  Ittyi,  107 ;  > 
ascends  the  throne,  and  makes  a  speech  on  the,oocasioiik  ib.;  'puti 
Mazdak  and  all  his  followers  to  death,  109;  promotes  theprosperi^ 
of  his  dominions,  110;  divides  the  empire  into  four  great  govera- 
ments,  ib. ;  his  war  with  the  Romans,  ib. ;  makes  several  ooa* 
quests,  and  cpmpds  the  Roman  Emperor  to  become  his  tributaiy. 
Ill;  his  wars  with  the  Emperors  Justin  and  Tiberius,  1*6. ;  con- 
quers Dara,  plunders  Syria,  and  extends  his  empire  ia  othar 
quarters,  112;  disaffection  of  his  son,  Nooschizad,  t^. ;  tha 
splendid  embassies  by  which  his  court  was  visited,  114  ;  prtsents 
received  by  him  from  the  Emperor  of  China,  115,  n.;  also  from 
the  Emperor  of  India,  ib.  n. ;  his  internal  regulations,  ib, ;  his 
military  discipline,  116;  his  character,  and  govemmeot,  117; 
548,  Ap. ;  is  the  first  founder  of  a  college,  554. 

Noosheerwan,  Iribe  of,  i.  54S,  Ap.  n.;  ii.  156. 

Noosheerwan,  of  the  family  of  Chenghiz,  I  281,  n. 

Noosky,  village  of,  i.  3. 

Noozer  succeeds  his  father,  Manucheher,  L  20 ;  is  the  Sosarmes  of 
Greek  history,  ib.  n. ;  his  subjects  revolt,  ib. ;  solicits  Sim  to  take 
charge  of  his  government,  but  is  refused,  ib. ;  his  country  invaded 
by  the  King  of  Turan,  2  L ;  taken  prisoner,  and  slain,  ib.  ;  is  the 
Sosarmes  of  Grecian  writers,  511,  Ap,  n. 

Nostrums,  hereditary  right  to,  ii.  385. 

Nou  R62e,  the  fesiival  of,  instituted  by  Jc^sheed,  i  11,  n, ;  iL  15; 
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offerings  made  to  the  king  on  the,  342 ;  dmsef  assigned  for  Hi 

ori^n,  404  ;  the  ceremonies  observed  on  the,  ib. 
Nou  Roze  Khan,  the  YeshkfigSssee-bfishee  to  the  rdgning  monarch' 

ii.  175,  n. 
Nubees,  a  kind  of  wine,  ii.  243,  n. 
Nubia  conquered  by  the  Persians,  L  126. 
Nubobelazar. — See  Raham  Gudun. 
Nujud,  province  of,  ii.  263,  n. 

Nujuff,  i  1 70 ;  recovered  by  Abbas  the  Great,  543 ;  ii.  263. 
Nujuff  Kooli  Khan,  of  Khorassan,  betrays  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  ii.  124. 
Nukshevan,  province  of,  L  292,  n. ;  submits  to  the  Turks,  456. 
Nukud  Ali  Beg,  a  nobleman  of  the  Court  of  Abbas  the  Great,  i. 

365,  n. 
Nummud,  or  felt,  that  of  Chenghis  kept  as  a  sacred  relks,  L  253. 
Nunda,  Rajah  of  Kalinjur,  i.  189;  retreats  on  the  approach  of 

Mahmood,  t^. ;  comes  to  terus  with  that  monarch,  ib. 


Obeid  Khan,  ruler  of  the  Oosbegs,  inyades  Khorassan,  L  328; 
defeated  by  Tfimdsp,  330 ;  plunders  Herat,  and  retreab  across  the 
Oxus,  3S2. 

Obeid  OoM,  Sovereign  of  the  Oosbegs,  iL  247,  n. 

Occa,  river  of,  i  442,  n. 

Ochus,  his  reign  supposed  to  be  included  in  that  of  Ardisheer 
Dirazdust,  i.  531,  Ap. 

Octal  succeeds  his  father,  Chengfais,  I  260 ;  crowned  Khakan,  ib. ; 
his  character,  261. 

Odenathus,  chief  of  Palmyra,  i.  77,  n. 

Offerings  of  the  wandering  tribes  for  the  recovery  of  diseases,  iL  383. 

Oghooz  Khan,  grandson  of  Moghul  Khan,  iL  157,  n. 

Old  man  of  the  mountain,  L  240,  n. ;  246. 

Olearus,  an  author,  L  342,  n. 

Olympias  repudiated  by  Philip,  L  533,  Ap,  n. 

Omah  Mukhtoom,  ii.  251,  n. 

Oman  Shaikh,  father  of  the  celebrated  Baber,  L  315. 

Omar,  Caliph,  i.  22,  n. ;  sends  an  army  into  Persia,  136 ;  which  is 
attacked,  and  defeated,  and  its  leader  slain,  ib. ;  sends  a  reinforce- 
ment, whksh  is  also  defeated,  137 ;  q>points  Saad-ben-Wakas  to 
command  the  army  in  Persia,  ib, ;  who  defeats  the  Persians,  and 
captures  the  Dnnifsh-e-Kawanee,  140;  recalls  Saad-1)en-Wakas» 
and  appoints  Omar  Yoosecr  to  sneeaMl  him,  ib. ;  sends  more 
reinforcements,  and  plaea  tht  whtiXm  andcr  Nomam  Ml ;  who 
defeats  the  Ptaians,  Mt;  hk  i^i|^^ 

the  Sheahs,  15«,  tt. ;  Ifai  11 
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Omar,  Pdchd  of  Bagdad,  ii.  79  ;  put  to  death,  ib, 

Omar  Abdool-Azeez,  Caliph,  i.  348,  n. 

Omar-ebn-Abdool  Azeei,  Caliph,  IL  229. 

Omar-ool-Kais,  an  Arabian  chief,  i.  90. 

Omar  Yooseer  succeeds  Saad-ben-Wakas,  i,  141. 

Omphis,  i.  534,  Ap. 

Ool-Aruf,  a  bridge  between  the  mansions  of  Pain  and  Bliss,  iL  223. 

Ool-Dirrim. — See  Bayezeed. 

Ool-Ghazali,  an  author,  iL  243,  n. 

Ool-Isldm,  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  Sherrfih,  at  8hiraz>  iL  415,  n. 

Ool-Kadr,  the  night  of,  ii.  233,  n» 

Ool-Kadr,  Moses*  journey  with,  ii.  257,  n. 

Ool-Kaim,  Caliph,  his  reception  of  Toghrul  Beg,  i.  207 ;  death,  216. 

Ool-Kausim,  Caliph,  L  248,  n. 

Ool-Muzuffer. — See  Mubarizudeen  Mahomed. 

Ool-Serat,  a  bridge  over  the  centre  of  Hell,  iL  223. 

Ool-ShaffeL— S(?(?  Shaffei. 

Oosbegs,  their  invasion  of  Khorassan,  L  328,  330 ;  invade  Kborassaa, 

and  take  Herat,  343 ;  attacked  and  defeated  in  their  invasion  of 

Khorassan,  382 ;  their  monarch  defeated  by  Rezk  Kooli,  iL  21 ; 

their  history  before  the  rule  of  Beggee  Jtn,  158. 
Oosbeg  Khan,  the  Oosl>egs  derive  their  name  from,  iL  158. 
Oorfee,  a  poet,  ii.  280,  n. 
Oormanus. — See  Romanus  Diogenes. 

Oormeah,  town  of,  i.  45,  n. ;  546,  Ap. ;  Kinnier's  description  of,  il  73. 
Oormeah,  Lake  of,  also  called  Spauto  and  Marcianus,  i.  263. 
Oorooss  Khan,  ruler  of  Russia,  L  300,  n. 
Oostajaloo,  tribe  of,  i.  326,  n. 
Order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun,  ii.  406. 
Ordoo-Sheer,  i.  52,  n, 

Orii,  Israel,  conducts  an  embassy  from  Russia  to  Persia,  L  407.* 
Orme,  his  account  of  the  massacre  of  Boobilee,  i.  1 79,  n. 
Ormus,  or  Hormuz,  an  island,  situation  and  description  of,  i.  361  ; 

captured    by  the    Portuguese,    ib,;    conquered    by  Abbas    the 

Great,  362. 
Orodes  not  noticed  by  Persian  authors,  i.  68,  n. 
Osman,    or   Othman,   the   third  caliph,  i.   152 ;    his   right    to  the 

caliphate  disputed  by  the  Sheahs,  ib.  n. ;  directs  copies  to  be  made 

of  the  Koran  compiled  by  Aboobeker,  and  commands  all  dhers  to 

be  destroyed,  ii.  230. 
Osman  PsichS,  a  Turkish  general,  i.  341. 
Osman  Sunjuree,  i   152. 
Osta,  a  sacred  work  of  the  Guebres,  L  46,  n. 
Othman,  Chief  of  a  Tartar  tribe,  L  303. 
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Olrar,  city  of,  i.  306 ;  &1so  cftUed  Tinb,  ib.  n. 

OulSd,  «  de«r.  or  barbsriui  chief,  i.  C5. 

Oulamfih,  order  of  priesthood,  1,461 ;  of  the  Soofeei.ii,  388,11.;  303, n. 

OuleSh,  holy  men,  ii.  369. 

Ouleaus  KhBJah,  the  son  of  Toghluk  Timoor.  L  8S6  ;  (leEtated  by  the 

combined  forces  of  Timoor  and  Ameer  Hooxaein,  ib. 
Ouljiiitou  Khan. — See  Mahomed  Khodth-^nindab. 
Ouloos,  tribe  of,  i.  261,  n. 
Oulub  Arghoon.  son  of  Huu-  Asp,  L  340, 
Oung  Khui,  Chief  of  the  Kerailes,  defe&ted  by  Chenghii,  i  363,  n.  ; 

put  to  death,  ib. ;  tiao  cdM  Um  Kbaa  wad  Praiter  John,  3S3,  a. 
Ourfa,  province  of,  L  458. 
Ounrunge,  city  of,  i.  166, 
Ouniljun  Khaloon,  the  wife  of  Timoor,  i.  388. 
Ouseley,  Sir  Qore,  L  546.  Ap.  n. 
Oicn,  iL  371 ;  vkIim  of,  t'A.  n. 
Oxui,  liver  of,  i.  8,  14,  n. 


Faioting,  art  ot  ii,  390. 

Paishnvrur  t&icen  by  Subuctigeen.  L  179  ;  180,  a 

Paishdadian  dynasty,  L  6 ;  not  noticed  by  the  Gredii,  58$,  Ap, ; 

annals  of  the,  537,  n. ;  table  of  the  monarch*  of  the,  ib. 
Paishltesh,  or  offering,  ii.  34 1 . 
Paisb-NSmlU,  or  officiating  priests,  stated  periods  at  nhich  they  ire 

required  to  attend  prayers,  ii.  232,  n.;  their  salary,  336,  n. 
Prakrit,  dialect,  14S3,  Jp. 
Falascb,  or  Pailai,  successor  of  Time,  tua  death.  L  103;  b  lh« 

Valens  of  the  Romans,  ib.  n. 
Pabeologus,  Michael,  Emperor,  his  daughter's  marriage  with  Abakt 

Khan,  i.  266. 
Palestine  overrun  by  the  Pernans,  i.  125. 
Palibothra. — See  Cannooge. 

Falma,  a  lieutenant  of  Tnjan,  conquers  a  province  of  Arabia,  134,  n. 
Palmyra,  city  of,  i.  77,  n. 
Paniput.  plains  of,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  between  the  Mahomfr- 

dans  and  Hindus,  iL  154. 
Paper  currency  devised  by  Ezuddeen  Muiuffer,  i.  269,  Sec 
Paradele.  title  of.  assumed  by  Mani,  L  79  ;  iL  219,  n. 
Paradise,  that  of  Mahomed  described,  iL  223. 
Parai.  or  Phor*.  numus  by  which  the  kingdom  of  Persia  is  described 

in  Script urs.i,  I,  n. 
PanwU,  Ilia  sloiy  of  the  Iwm  W^t^  iMudad,  ii  357,  n. 

Para.— S«t  fm. 
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Parsees,  or  Ouebres,  i.  81,  n.  •  488,  Ap.  •    . 

Pbrthm,  i  1,  n.  •  the  term  unknown  to  Asiatic  wntera,  556;  jIjt. 
Piarthians,  their  i?rars  with  the  Romans,  i.  S8;  their  mode  of  warfcre, 

69 ;  reasons  for  supposing  them  to  be  originally  Carduchi,  535,  Ap, ; 

reign  of  their  monaxchs  considered,  536. 
Parysatis  compared  to  Homai,  L  532,  Ap, 
Pasiey,  Major  Charles,  ii.  408,  n.  ^ 

PMsargadsB,  Cyrus  buried  at,  i  519, 4p*  n. 
Patila,  the  place  where  Shah  Munsoor  attacked  the  foioes  of  Tfanoor, 

1.206,11. 

Paul,  Emperor,  recalls  his  army  from  Georgia,  iL  1 99^ 

Pearl  fii^ery,  ii.  370. 

Feelsem  overthrows  two  Persian  chiels,  i.  32 ;  his  mtsuoQearfol  eom- 
bat  with  Roostem,  t6. 

Peeran-weeseh,  visier  of  Afradab,  i.  30 ;  termed  thi  Nestor  of  the 
Tartars,  ib,  n. ;  his  treatment  of  Ky  Khoosroo  immedutely. after 
his  bhrth,  31 ;  defeats  Toos,  35 ;  defeats  Ferilxxx,  and  gaiBs.a  yic- 
tory  over  Gudurz,  ib, ;  compels  Toos  to  retreat  after  an  action  of 
seven  days,  ib, ;  his  message  to  Gndurz,  39 ;  hk  combat  witti  that 
chief,  tft. ;  his  death,  and  the  honours  paid  to  his  cor]p8e»'40;  his 
treatmentofKy  Khoosroo  reconsidered,  521,  ilp.    '      '^   - 

}*eer  Boodak  Khan,  son  of  Jehan  Shah,  L  317^  n. 

Peer  Boodak  Khan,  Ka|tr,  i.  330. 

Peer  Mahomed  Jehangheer  proclaimed  the  successor  of  Timotr,  14  30?; 
put  to  death,  312.  "  I 

Pehlevee  language,  i.  477,  Ap. 

Pehlu,  a  term  signifying  side  or  boedcr,  i  484,  Ap, 

Pekin,  city  of,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Cambalu,  L  259,  n. 

Pellas,  a  prince  of  the  Ashganians,  i.  68,  n.  f 

Pentateuch  given  to  Moses,  ii.  221;  n.  .i 

Peri,  Governor  of  Darabjird,  L  70. 

Peri-cheher,  the  daughter  of  Erij,  i.  16,  n.  •' 

Periclete,  signification  o(  ii.  219,  n. 

Peri* Khan  Khanum,  intrigues  agaiast  Hyder  Meena»  L  335';  put  to 
death,  336. 

Peroses. — Sm  Firoze. 

Perron,  Anquetildu,  i.  494, 4p*il-  '    '         -'  ;'t 

PerseedfiB,  race  of,  i.  5 1 8,  Ap,  ' 

Persepolis,  founder  of,  i.  11 ;  the  festival  of  the  NouRjdzereprfsttilad 
on  the  sculptures  at,  ib.  n. ;  ruins  of,  540,  Ap.  ^ 

pR-sta,  the  'boundaries  of,  in  its  most  prospeix>u8  petkxi,  L  I  ^  bom- 
daries  of  ancient  Persia,  ib,  n.;  description  of  the -country  of^^  3; 

•i  mountaina  of,'  t6. ;  deserts  of,  3 ;  vallies  and  liven  of,  ib.  %  x^&bMa 
and  productions  of,  4  ;  state  of,  at  the  accession  of  GhasaaKkan, 
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f72,  n.;  condition  of,  from  the  t&f^n  of  AbbM  the  GwAt  to  IM 
of  NAdir  Shah,  37  f ;  diyision  of  iU  inhabitanti  into  olasses,  489^ 
Ap* ;  iti  ancient  rdigion  compared  with  that  of  the  Sabiana«  49(^; 
dissimilarity  of  its  rdigion  to  that  of  the  Hinduf»  t  &. ;  authorities  on 
which  its  ancient  history  is  grounded  examined*  499 ;  destruction  of 
the  ancient  records  of,  500  ;  ancient  languages  oi^  601 ;  the  Assyoaii 
rule  of,  509 ;  overthrown  by  Feridoon,  510;  conquered  liy  Ihe  Scy* 
thians,  511 ;  table  of  the  lungs  of,  fhwn  Zohik  to  Ky  Khoosroo^ 
aceoixfing  to  eastern  and  western  authovs,  S14»  n. ;  general  re* 
flections  on  the  coincidence  of  those  authors,  524 ;  its  ancient 
history  divided  into  two  distinct  periods,  537;  table  of  kmgs  whe 
reigned  over  it  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Alexander,  eeeording  to 

'  eastern  and  western  authors^  i6.;.  character  and  manners  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of,  548 ;  former  civilisation  and  prosperity  of, 
t^. ;  habitation  of  tiM  ancient  inhebitasits  of,  t4;  their  peogress  ifi 
dvifixatkm,  552 ;  tiieir  former  morals*  learning,  and  science,  554  ; 
character  of  its  historians,  r6. ;  character  of  its  population  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Kenreem  Khaii*s  efforts  to  gain  the  empire,  ii.  61 ; 
state  of  the  chiefs  and  provinces  of,  at  the  accession  of  AgA  Maho- 
med Khan»  129,  174 ;  its  inhabitants  prodaiai  themsdves  of  the 
sect  of  Sheah,  839 ;  their  love  <^  poefary,  279 ;  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants of,  356 ;  present  extent  d,  361 ;  reflections  on  its  bcUmI 
condition  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitantSf  459— 464. 

Persian  Ckilf,  i.  2. 

Persis  compared  to  Sfim,  i.  18,  n. 

Persus,  i.  5 1 8,  Ap. 

Petavius,  the  date  ascribed  by  fann  to  the  reign  of  Semiramis,  I  509, 
Ap,  n. 

Peter  the  Great,  his  war  with  Biahmood,  i.  441 ;  iL  187. 

Petit  de  la  Croix's  translation  of  Sherif*u-deen,  L  296,  n» 

Petra,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia,  L  134,  n. 

Phasis,  a  river,  i.  2,  n. ;  1 1 U 

Philip  of  Macedon,  his  war  with  -Darab  the  First,  i.  55  ;  becomeir  a 
tributary,  and  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  that  mooareh,t^. ; 
murdered,  58 ;  his  intercourse  and  alliance  with  Darab  the  Fu^t 
deemed  a  fable,  533,  Ap,  n. 

Philip  the  Second  of  Portugal,  i.  341,  m 

Philips,  a  gold  coin,  i.  45,  n. 

.Pfaillippoos,  or  Phil^,  L  54. 

Philo  Biblius  Sanchoniathon,  i.  509,  Ap,  n« 

Philosoof,  or  Philocopher,  the  term  degraded  in  the  East,  ii«  291,  C 

Phocaa^  tfie  Roman  centurion,  i  124. 

Pluraortes,  the  son  of  D^oces,  only  noticed  by  one  Persian  ^Mnrfin, 
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Phreedon,  or  Feridoon,  i.  514,  Ap,  n. 

Phrygia,  province  of,  i.  210. 

Physic,  the  Persians*  knowledge  in,  ii.  383. 

Picart's  Religious  Ceremonies,  i.  252.n.;  491,  Apm 

Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  ii.  280 ;  its  obligation,  and  the  usag^  of  per- 

formance,  ib, 
Pilpay,  fables  of,  L  11 0,  n. 
Pinder,  Sir  Paul,  i.  358,  n. 
Piroz,  or  Firoze,  i.  102. 
Pizun,  a  chief  of  Turan,  L  142,  n. 
Planets,  how  represented  in  the  Dabistan,  L  489,  Ap,  n. 
Plato,  a  Soofee  sect  derived  from,  ii.  272. 
Pliny  states  the  division  of  Persia  into  eighteen  kingdoms,  i.  65,  d.  ; 

his  notice  of  the  retirement  of  Zoroaster,  494,  Ap.  n. ;  528,  ib, 
Plutarch,  coincidence  of  his  account  of  the  death  of  Darab  the  Second 

with  Persian  authors,  L  57,  n. 
Poet  of  the  king,  ii.  397 ;  character  and  ability  of  those  of  Persia,  419. 
Poetry  is  the  essence  of  Soofeeism,  ii.  279 ;  the  Persians*  deTotion  to, 

ib, ;  388 ;  character  of  Persian,  ib, 
Poland  ravaged  by  Batoo  Khan,  i.  360. 
Pollas,  or  Volas,  L  67,  n. 
Polo,  Marco,  his  account  of  Oung  Khan,  i.  253|  n. ;  accompanies  ti)e 

embassy  of  Arghoon  to  China,  258 ;  his  description  of  the  bank- 
notes established  in  Tartary,  271,  n. 
Polo,  Nicolo,  i.  271,  n. 
Polo,  Marthio,  i.  272,  n. 
Poor,  Alexander's  war  agamst  him,  i.  60. 
Poolad  Tchoora,  one  of  Timoor's  officers,  i.  296,  n. 
Pooladvvund,  Chief  of  Khoten,  i.  35. 
Poolkha,  ruins  of,  i.  547,  Ap.  n. 
Pooran-dokht,  the  daughter  of  Khoosroo  Purveez,  is  elevated  to  the 

throne,  i.  129;  said  to  have  restored  the  sacred  cross,  ib.;  is  the 

Tooran-docht  of  the  Greeks,   131,  n.;   reigns  a  year  and  three 

months,  ib. 
Poorans  of  the  Hindus,  i.  192,  n. 

Poormaiah,  the  name  of  the  cow  which  nourished  Feridoon,  L  13,  n. 
Poorshasp,  the  father  of  Zoroaster,  i.  494,  Ap. 
Pooshtung,  the  brother  of  Isfundear,  i.  4  7 ;  takes  his  brother's  corpse 

toBulkh,  51. 
Population  of  Persia,  iL  372. 

Portrait,  great  respect  paid  to  the  monarch's,  ii.  408. 
Portuguese,  conquests  made  by  them  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  L  360. 
Poms,  i.  60,  n. 
Pottinger,  Captain,  his  account  of  the  Desert  of  Seestan,  iL  867,  n. 
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Prayer,  one  of  ^  duties  of  the  Mahomedan  religkm,  IL  219;  its 

stated  periods  and  forms,  332. 
Predestination,  ii.  227 ;  the  doctrine  of,  inculcated  in  the  Koran,  ibm 

its  effects  on  the  human  mind,  ib. ;  the  Soofee*s  belief,  282. 
Presents  considered  as  a  revenue  of  the  government,  L  34,  n. ;  the 

arbitrary  nature  of  its  amount,  550,  Ap, ;  those  received  by  the  king 

on  the  Nou  Roze,  ii.  342. 
Prester  John. — See  Oung  Khan. 

Price,  Major,  cited,  i.  140,  n. ;  162,  n.;  193,  n.;  264,  n. 
Priests,  their  influence  over  the  monarch,  ii.  302 ;  character  of  the 

lower  orders  of,  317;  their  salaries,  337;  their  usages,  414  ;  con- 
tempt in  which  the  lower  orders  are  held,  t^. ;  their  character  and 

condition,  457. 
Princes,  condition  and  treatment  of,  ii.  305;   how  educated,  392; 

their  courts,  attendants,  and  amusements,  411 ;  general  reflections 

on  their  character  and  condition,  456. 
Printing  not  known  in  Persia,  it  421. 
Procopius,  an  author,  i.  90. 
Productions  of  Persia,  ii.  369. 

Prophets,  the  numbers  of,  according  to  Mahomed,  ii.  220. 
Provisions,  price  of,  in  Persia,  ii.  369. 
Psalms  of  David,  ii.  221,  n. 

Ptolemy,  i.  229,  n. ;  his  system  adopted  in  Persia,  ii.  386. 
Pugh's  Life  of  Hanway,  L  399,  n. 
Punishment  of  death  seldom  delegated  by  the  king,  iL  320  ;  for  theft. 

murder,  and  other  offences,  321 — 324. 
Punjaub,  province  of,  overrun  by  Subuctageen,  i.  177  ;  description  of, 

ib.  n. ;  the  power  of  Mahmood  established  over  the,  182. 
Purchas's  Pilgrims,  i.  308,  n. ;  328,  n. 
Purdah  Jusm^neah,  or  corporeal  veil,  iL  269. 
Pushtoo  language,  i.  402,  n. 
Pushung,  the  father  of  Manucheher,  L  16,  n. 
Pushung,  King  of  Turan,  i.  20. 
Pythagoras,  similarity  of  his  life  and  opinions  to  those  of  the  Soofees,  iL 

300. 


Quintus  Curtius,  coincidence  of  his  account  of  the  death  of  Darab  the 

.    Second  with  the  accounts  given  l>y  eastern  authors,  i.   56  ;  his 

description  of  the  royal  ensign  of  Persia,  510,  Jp.  n. ;  states  the 

refusal  of  Alexander  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  Sisygambis,  553,  ib,  n« 


Races,  horse,  in  Persia,  ii.  405>  Ap.  n. 
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IU£Eiaah*  tha  general  of  Mahomed^ben-Akvee,  defaalad  hf  AiMiEvi. 

154,  n. 
Raffeah  establishes  a  friendship  with  Ismael  Samanee,  L  160. 
Raham  Gudurz,  known  by  his  title  of  Bucht-ool-Naser^  L  42  ;  takes 

and  plunders  Jerusalem,  ib. ;  is  supposed  to  be  the  Nebiicharimtiar 

of  the  Jews,  43 ;  also  called  Nebobelazfur,  525,  2^  n. 
Haheem  Beg,  the  commander  of  the  Oosbegs  with  N^ldir  Shall,  iL 

159,  n. 
Raheem  Khan,  governor  of  IsCahan,  ii.  103,  n* 
Rahim,  son  of  Mahomedt  a  monarch  of  Qhiini.  i  SM. 
Rais,  signification  of  the  word,  L  242,  n. ;  the  use  of  the  t«m  eonined 

to  the  Arabian  tribes,  iL  325,  n. 
Rais  MuzufiPer  joins  Hussun  Subah,  L  242. 
Rajpoots,  their  practice  of  infantidde»  i.  138. 
Ramazan,  the  fast  of,  ii  232. 
Ram-Burzeen  is  sent  in  command  of  an  army  against  NooachJiadi  L 

113;  attacks  and  defeats  the  forces  of  that  prinoa,  1 14« 
Ram  Hoormuz,  situation  of  the  town  of,  i.  71,  n. ;  its  founder,  7S. 
Rape,  how  punished  among  the  wandering  tribes*  iL  330. 
Rasheed,  son  of  Mahomed-ool-Hifi^,  i.  320,  n. 
Rashid  Billah,  Caliph,  L  224, 247. 
Rask,  the  orientalist,  L  485. 
Ravee  river,  the  ancient  Hydraotes,  L  177,n. 
Raymond,  a  commander  in  the  service  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  i.  1 79,  n. 
Red  Sea,  i.  2,  n. 

Reish  Sefifeed,  meaning  of  the  word,  L  204,  n. ;  duties  of  a,  403,  n. 
Reksh,  the  celebrated  horse  of  Roostem,  i.  26,  n. 
Religion,  primeval,  of  Persia,  i.  488,  Ap. ;  compared  with  Ihat  of  the 

Sabians,  490 ;   its  influence  on  the  human  mind,  and  the  f^e  of 

nations,  il  217 ;  duties  of  the  Mahomedan,  227. 
Rent  of  houses,  &c.  il  346. 
Resht,  sea- port  town  of,  iL  199. 

ReshtSh  Tusleem,  the  sacred  string  of  the  Soofee  teachers.  iL  274,  n. 
Resurrection,  Mahomedan  doctrine  of,  iL  221 — 224. 
Revenue,  amount  and  mode  of  collecting  it  first  fixed  by  Gushta^,  L 

550,  Ap. ;  the  present  amount  and  mode  of  collecting,  iL  335 — 344  ; 

corruption  of  its  officers,  352. 
Rejieb,  month  of,  L  307,  n. 
Rhe,  or  Rhages,  city  of,  i.  22 ;  made  the  residence  of  Ashk,  as ; 

subdued  by  Ismael  Samanee,  1 6 1 ;  the  capital  of  the  Shemgur  family, 

173  ;  conquered  by  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  195. 
Rice  cultivated  in  Mazenderan,  iL  366. 
Richardson,  Mr.,  i.  74,  n. ;  231  ;  475,  Ap, 
Rizd,  the  Imdm.~iS>e?  Ala  Rez^ 
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UbI  KooIU  Ml'  or  H^itp  Shnh,  Kr  3  *  'deibalst  the  filler  of  B&ll^h, 
crosses  the  Oxus,  and  gains  a  victoiy  over  the  Oosbegs,  21 ;  recalled, 
22 ;  intrusted  with  th«  gtyv^nunent  of  Fersiii;  t'^. ;  his  fkth^r  trecomes 
•ospioioiis  of  Mm,  42 ;  leized,  and  deprived  of  sight,  44 ;  put  to 

.  dMlbr54,  Ik 

Riza  Kooli  KhaD,  th»  envoy  of  Nddir  Shah  to  the  tovai  of  Constan- 

.  tiBople,  ii.  «. 

Rizd  Kooli  Khan,  commander  of  the  Shaikh  of  Abusheher*s  cavdlijt 
ii.  115,  n. 

Rizd  Kooli  KhtBy  GrofmM  Of  Kaflenxm,  taken  and  deprived  of  sig^, 

Riz^  Kooli  Khan  detached  by  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  whh  a;  force  to 
Shiraz,  ii.  118  ;  defeated  «nd  made  priiwiieri '  1  gg . 

Rizd  Kooli  Khan,  broths  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  ii.  1^1,  n. 

Rizd  Meerza,  son  of  Abbas  the  Great — See  Khoddh-tmnd^h. 

Roads,  ptMcy  m  Fsrsia,  VkS77.  .... 

Robbers,  ho«tf  pumihed,  ii.  306,  n. 

RobertiOBy  Dr.,1.  6S0,  Ap. 

Rodolph  the  S#cond,  of  6tttnany>  1 351 . 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  363, ». 

Rohan,  son  of  Gudurz,  opposed  by  Bnnnaun,  L  39,  n. 

Rokh,  fabulous  bird  so  called,  i.  520,  Ap.  n.' 

Roraanus  Diogenes,  or  Odmranus,  ftfrces  the  Piersfan  army  fo  fall  back, 
L  210  ;  rtfbaes  the  offtrs  of  Alp  Arsetan,  ib,  jhis  actions  with  (he 
Persians,  211  ;  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  212;  liberated^  1 6. ; 
riain,  218.        • 

Roodbar,  fort,  i.  208 ;  taken  by  Hossun  Subah,  246. 

Room,  ton  of  Ky  Kobad,  L  25. 

Room,  a  iflrritory,  how  designated,  L  43,  n. ;  also  called  Muluk-e- 
Mughrub,  528,  Api  n. 

Rooneez,  village  of,  ii.  122. 

Roostem,  i.  6  ;  supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Zph&l^  Id ;,  his  birth, 
id, ;  takes  theKullah  SeflM,  id. ;  stratagem  by  wKich  he  accom- 
plishes it,  20  ;  sent  to  invite  Ky  Kobad  to  accept  the  crown,  23 ; 
their  meeting,  and  return  to  the  camp  of  Zdl,  ib, ;  his  successful 
combat  with  AbMsilb,  ti  ;  nmnber  of  persons  slain  by  his  own^ 
hand,  ib. ;  proceeds  to  the  release  of  his  king,  ^6  ;  kills  the 
Deev-e-Se£feed  and  the  King  of  Mazenderan,  ib. ;  kills  a  number 
of  elephants,  ib,  n ;  takes  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Baibary  prisoners, 
87 ;  effects  (he  rriease  of  Ky  Kaoos,  ib. ;  expels  Afrdsidb  from 
Persia,  ib. ;  his  combat  with  Soohrab,  ib. ;  concludes  a  peace  with 
Afrasidb,  28  ;  marches  against  that  monarch,  32  ;  his  combat  wilh 
Peelsem,  ib. ;  also  with  Afirdsi&b,  ib. ;  defeats  the  Tartars,  and 
becomes  their  sovereign,  ib. ;  returns  to  the  Court  of  Ky  Kaoos,  ib. ; 
Vol.  II.  2  O 
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proceeds  ftgainst  the  Tartars,  35  ;  releases  Toos,  t6. ;  takes  the 
Emperor  of  China  prisoner,  ib, ;  pursues  Afrdsiib,  ib. ;  overthrows 
the  chief  of  Khoten,  ib, ;  returns  to  the  Court  of  Ky  Khoosroo,  36 ; 
his  release  of  Beejun  how  effected,  37 ;  rewarded  with  a  regal  crown, 
ib. ;  his  conflict  with  Boorzoo,  ib, ;  receives  the  government  of  Ghoor 
and  Heri,  39  ;  receives  the  grant  of  an  hereditary  possession,  41  ; 
his  combat  with  Isfundear,  51  ;  his  death,  52, 295 ;  undoubted  facts 
in  Firdousee*s  history  of  his  family,  512,  Ap, ;  the  similarity  of  his 
history  with  that  of  Artabanus,  529. 

Roostem,  the  son  of  Ferakh  Hoormuz,  is  left  in  charge  of  the  gover- 
ment  of  Khorassan,  L  131  ;  revenges  the  murder  of  his  father,  ih, 

Roostem  Beg,  Mookree,  i.  357. 

Roostem  Ferokhzad,  i.  136  ;  defeated,  139. 

Roostem  Khan,  a  general  of  the  army  of  Shah  Sultan  Hoosadn,  L  421. 

Roostem  Sultan,  chief  of  Khisht,  ii.  65. 

Roosheen-ood-douleh,  mosque  of,  ii.  33. 

Roshenedh,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  294. 

Roodabah,  her  first  meeting  and  marriage  with  Zal,  i.l8 ;  gircs  birtii 
to  Roostem,  19. 

Roueendeh,  the  capital  of  Arjasp,  i.  47 ;  taken  by  stratagem,  48. 

Roueetun,  a  name  by  which  Isfundear  is  often  designated,  i  51,  n. 

Rouhanee-Amul,  or  spiritual  worship,  ii.  270,  n. 

Roushunuk,  the  daughter  of  Darab  the  Second,  resemblance  of  the 
name  to  that  of  Roxana,  i.  57  and  iu»  her  marriage  with  Alex- 
ander, ib, 

Routchee,  a  title,  i.  271. 

Rowayat,  the  Book  of  Ordinances  of  the  Quebres,  i.  555,  Ap* 

Rozut-ul-Suffa,  this  work  quoted,  i.  75. 

Rubbee-ool-awul,  the  month  of,  ii.  98,  n. 

Rubruquis,  his  conversation  with  the  priests  respecting  their  worship 
of  images,  i.  10,  n. ;  his  mission  to  the  Court  of  Manghoo  Khan, 
261,  n. 

Rudiki,  a  poet,  the  great  favour  shown  to  him  by  Nasr,  L  163 ; 
specimen  of  his  composition,  ib,  n. 

Ruins,  serious  thought  with  which  the  mind  dwells  on  their  antiquity, 
i.  539,  Ap, 

Ruken-ood-deen,  known  by  the  name  of  Kaher  Shah,  succeeds  has 
father,  i.  251 ;  taken  by  Hoolakoo,  ib, 

Ruken-ood-douleh,  son  of  Sulghoor,  i.  233,  n. 

Rukun-ood-deen,  the  title  of  Toghrul  Besf,  i.  209. 

Rukun-ood-douleh.  a  prince  of  the  Dilemee  family,  i.  164 ;  succeeds 
his  brother  Ali  Buyah,  169. 

Russia  conquered  by  Baton  Khan,  i.  260 ;  entered  by  Timoor,  300. 

Russool-oUd,  the  title  of  the  Mahomedan  prophet,  iL  451, 
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Saad  succeeds  his  brother  Tochlah,  i.  234,  235. 

Saad  the  Second,  i.  235. 

Saad-e-wukas  captures  the  Durufsh-e-Kawanee,  i.  13,  n.  *  sends  a 
deputation  to  Yesdijird,  137;  defeats  the  Persians,  14u ;  takes 
Madain,  and  pursues  Yeidijird,  ib. ;  takes  Ahwas,  and  proceeds  to 
Amber,  ib.;  halts  at  Koofa,  ib,;  is  recalled,  141. 

Saad-ood-douleh,  the  minister  of  Arghoon,  his  conduct  to  the  Chris- 
tians, L  268 ;  murdered,  ib. 

Saadut-abad,  one  of  the  wards  in  Isfahan,  ii.  965,  n. 

Saadut  Khan,  an  officer  of  the  £mperor  of  India,  ii.  36. 

Saaf,  term  signifyinf^  **  pure,**  ii.  868,  n. 

SSbettedh,  a  Soofee  sect,  iL  272* 

Sabians,  their  ritual  observed  by  the  foDowert  of  Mahabid,  L  486, 
Ap,;  their  religion  compared  with  that  of  the  ancient  Per* 
sians,  490. 

Sabre. — See  Sword. 

Sacae,  tribe  of,  i.  97. 

Sacy,  Silvester  de,  i.  89,  n.;  535,  Ap,  n. ;  his  translation  of  the 
Pehlevee  inscription  at  the  Tauk-e-bostan,  545,  n. 

Saddir,  a  Hindu  work,  il  226,  n. 

S^dee,  a  Persian  author,  i.  14,  n.;  his  tomb,  ii.  86;  his  admonition 
to  men  and  monarchs,  387,  n. 

Sadiq  Ulee  Khan,  Soobadar  of  Scind,  iL  37,  n. 

S&Uiir,  a  contribution,  how  collected,  ii.  343. 

Saduk,  a  Georgian  slave,  iL  202;  murders  Aga  Mahomed  Khan, 
203. 

S&duk  Khan,  brother  of  Kerreem  Khan,  appointed  to  command  the 
forces  assembled  for  the  siege  of  Bussorah,  ii.  79;  commences 
the  siege,  80 ;  Bussorah  surrenders  (o  him,  81 ;  proceeds  to 
Shiraz,  but  is  compelled  to  return  and  quell  a  disturbance,  ib.; 
evacuates  Bussorah,  and  proceeds  to  Shiraz,  82;  lays  siege  to 
that  city,  ib, ;  is  deserted  by  his  chiefs,  and  proceeds  to  Kerman, 
91 ;  hastens  to  Shiraz,  95 ;  deprives  Abool  Fatteh  Khan  of  sight, 
and  proclaims  himself  king,  96;  deputes  his  son  against  Ali 
MoorSd,  ib. ;  surrenders,  and  is  put  to  death,  98 ;  his  character 
and  conduct,  99. 

Sftduk  Khan  Kajir,  ii.  354,  n. 

Saduk  Khan  Sh&kkee,  ii.  202 ;  is  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan,  203;  his  unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtam  the 
empire,  214. 

8aheb-e-Bochara,  a  work,  iL  249,  n. 

Saheb  Keran. — Se^  Timoor. 

Sahelebn  AbdOlUL  a  Soofee  iMieher,  iL  888,  tL 

Sahibi,  a  poet,  ii.  880,  n. 
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Sahund  mountains,  i.  263. 

Saint  Barnabas,  the  Mahomedanji  supposed  to  have  a  gospel  fittri* 
bated  to  him,  ii.  221,  n. 

Sdkdesh,  the  bridegroom's  right  hand  man,  ii.  446,  n. 

Sakettee,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  277,  n. 

Salabeh,  L  137. 

Salah-Beg,  the  murderer  of  Nddir  Shah,  iL  46. 

Salah*ebn-Naser  takes  Yacoob*ben-Leis  into  his  service,  i.  148« 

Salah  Khan,  son  of  Kerreem  Khan,  is  deprived  of  sight,  ii.  89,  o. 

Sallah-ood-deen,  his  destruction  of  the  Ismaelians,  L  1&2»  n. ;  SS8; 
assumes  the  government  of  Egypt  und  Syria,  229. 

Salivation,  how  produced  in  Persia,  iL  384. 

8a]ladin,the  enemy  of  the  Crusaders,  ii.  134. 

Sdlm^,  town  of,  ii.  335. 

Sam,  Prince  of  Seestan,  i.  t7;  appointed  Gk)vemor  of  Seestan, 
Cabool,  &c.,  20 ;  refuses  to  accept  the  chai^ge  of  the  giivanmc^ 
of  Persia,  t^.;  his  death,  21. 

Sam,  the  servant  of  Amer-ben-Lets,  i.  162.  '- 

Saman,  the  greatgrandfather  of  Ismael  Samanee,  i  158. 

Samanees,  extent  of  their  dominions,  i  158;  ihityw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Caliphs,  ib, 

SSm&r&h,  village  of,  ii.  II . 

Samarcand,  city  of,  ceded  to  Ky  Kaoos,  i.  29,  n.^  taken  by  iCy 
Khoosroo,  40;  is  under  the  rule  of  the  Samanees,  158;  eon- 
quered  by  Malik  Shah,  217;  subdued  by  Sanjar,  224;  taken  by 
Khulleel  Sultan,  313. 

Sam  Meerza,  son  of  Ismael,  i.  328,  n. ;  rebels  against  his  brother 
Tdmisp,  331. 

Sam  Meerza  succeeds  Abbas  the  Great,  and  takes  the  name  of 
Shah  Soofee,  i.  380 ;  cruelties  committed  by  him,  381 ;  his  king- 
dom invaded  by  the  Oosbegs  and  Tartars,  382 ;  supipressei  a 
rebellion  in  Erivdn,  and  takes  Ghilan,  t6. ;  his  govenuaeiit  and 
character,  383 ;  death,  385. 

Sdmrdh,  recovered  by  Abbas  the  Great,  L  358. 

Sanjam,  city  of,  i.  29,  n. 

Sanjar,  a  Seljookee  monarch,  i.  201  ;  221  ;  establishes  m  kingdom 
over  Khorassan  and  Transoxania,  222 ;  reduces  Mahmood,  asid 
compels  him  to  accept  the  government  of  Irak,  223;  crowns 
Toghrul,  224 ;  becomes  Sovereign  of  Persia,  and  midces  sewal 
conquests,  ib, ;  defeated  by  the  Monarch  of  Kara  Khatsy,  125 ; 
taken  prisoner  by  the  tribe  of  Guz,  t^. ;  makes  hb  escape^  tift.;  be- 
comes melancholy,  and  dies,  226 ;  his  attack  of  AUahamoott  S46 ; 
his  extirpation  of  the  sect  of  Hussunee,  247. 

Sanscrit,  i.  8,  n. ;  its  affinity  to  the  Zend,  52,  n. 
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Sarawan,  province  of,  i.  3. 

SardimapaluB,  his  contemptible  character  induces  Arbaces  to  over* 
throw  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  i.  509,  Ap. 

Sari,  fort  of,  i.  21 ;  capital  of  Mazenderan,  four  temples  of  fire  at,  t^ 
n. ;  547,  Ap. ;  taken  by  Shaikh  Vais,  ii.  100. 

Sartach  Khan,  son  of  Batoo  Khan,  i.  261,  n. 

Sassan,  the  ancestor  of  Ardisheer  Babigan,  L  69. 

Sassan,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Dussateer,  i.  4879  Ap, ;  translates 
that  work  into  Persian*  t6.;  prophesies  the  Mahomedan  in- 
vasion, ib,  n. 

Sassanian  dynasty,  i.  69 ;  agreement  of  Eastern  and  Western  authors 
in  their  history,  537,  Ap, 

Satraps,  eighteen,  of  Persia,  i.  536,  Ap.  n. ;  is  a  corruption  of  Chat- 
trapa,  553,  n. 

Saturn,  how  represented  in  the  Dabistan,  i.  489,  Ap, 

Saukey,  sister  of  Aboo  Seyd,  L  2Sl,  n. 

Saul,  the  Affi^hans  trace  their  descent  from,  i.  401. 

Saye-Shah,  Khakan  of  Tartary,  invades  Persia,  i.  121. 

Schiroueh,  the  Siroes  of  the  Romans,  casts  his  father  into  a  dungeon, 
i.  128 ;  character  of  his  reign,  130 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Schools  in  Persia,  ii.  422. 

Sciences,  the  Persians*  knowledjre  of,  iL  386. 

Scind,  the  ruler  of,  attacked  by  Nftdir  Shah,  ii.  36 ;  surrenders  himself, 
and  is  restored  to  his  government,  ib. ;  description  of  the  province, 
and  its  condition  at  the  accession  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  37,  n. 

Scripture,  the  Mahomedans*  belief  in,  iL  220. 

S^thia,  also  called  Turan,  i.  20,  n. 

Scythians,  the  modem  Tartars,  L  97  ;  their  conquest  of  Persia, 
5lUAp. 

Seal,  the  importance  of,  in  Persia,  ii.  422. 

Seal-cutter,  occupation  of  a,  iL  422. 

Sebs,  the  birth-place  of  Timoor,  L  232. 

Secunder,  or  Secunder  Roomee,  the  Asiatic  name  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  L  58 ;  59,  n. 

Secunder,  son  of  Kara  Ydsuph,  i.  317 ;  reign,  318. 

Sedoosehis,  tribe  of,  404,  n. 

Seedoo,  of  the  tribe  of  Abddllee,  is  sent  to  Isfahan,  i.  404  ;  obtains 
great  power,  ib, 

Seestan,  provmoe  of,  L  2;  Sam  appointed  governor  of,  17;  invaded 
by  Bahman,  53 ;  reconquered  by  Asertraneen,  ib, ;  usmped  by 
Yacoob-ben*Leis,  148 ;  granted  to  Amcr,  158  {  is  under  the  rule 
of  the  Samanees,  158 ;  subdacd  lf.limmot^%9$ ;- .lonNr  grandeur 
of,  547,  Ap,;  grantod  to.M«dir;SiiPl>>-  iiitept  il 

the  aecesskm  of  kgfJfliim* 
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Seestan,  oity  of;  also  called  Dooshak,  an  aceonnt  of,  U.  155. 

Sefiuvean  dynasty,  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the,  L  330 ;  termi- 
nation of  their  reign,  376 ;  sacred  character  of  their  kiffgs,  ii.  302 ; 
their  treatment  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  305. 

SefPer,  the  month  of,  ii.  264 ;  the  twentieth  of  it  kept  as  a  feast  by 
the  Sheahs,  ib, 

Seherhun  is  opposed  to  Hujeer,  i.  39,  n. 

8eif-ood-deen,  a  prince  of  the  Mamelukes,  defeats  the  geiMral  of 
Hoolakoo,  L  263 ;  his  title  is  Malik-ool-Muzuffer,  ib,  n. 

Seir  Mutdkhereen,  an  Indian  work,  iL  24,  n. 

Beldooi,  tribe  of,  L  279,  n. 

Seleucia,  city  of,  I  64,  n. ;  situation  of,  72,  n, ;  546,  Ajt. 

S^eucides,  dynasty  of,  L  65. 

Seleucus  succeeds  to  the  government  of  Persia,  and  aMtmiat  the 
name  of  Nicator,  i.  64 ;  reigns  over  Syria,  ib. ;  establishes  a  dy- 
nasty, 65  ;  cities  founded  by  him,  ib.  n. 

Seleucus  Callinicus,  i.  66. 

Selim,  Emperor,  i.  316,  n. ;  adrances  towards  Persia,  327;  defeats 

.   Ismael,  but  is  compelled  to  retreat,  ib, 

Selim  the  First  assumes  the  title  of  Imim,  ii.  346,  n. 

Seljook,  a  chief  of  reputation,  i.  206. 

Seljook,  of  the  family  of  Sulghoor,  made  Atta-beg,  L  236 ;  marries 
Khatoon  Toorkan,  and  puts  her  to  death,  ib, ;  flies  to  Kliorassaii, 
but  is  taken,  and  put  to  death,  237. 

Seljookee  dynasty,  i.  158;  an  account  of,  198,  202;  their  ooDvenion 
to  Mahomedanism,  208 ;  termination  of  their  reign,  227. 

Seljook  Shah,  son  of  Mahomed,  i.  223. 

Selm,  son  of  Feridoon,  i.  15 ;  slain,  16. 

Selman  of  Fars,  i.  2,  n. 

Semiramis,  the  different  dates  ascribed  to  the  reign  of,  L  509,  Jp, 

Semitic,  a  race  so  called,  i.  480,  Ap. 

Sennacherib*s  fate  compared  to  that  of  Khoosroo  Purvees,  L 
128,  n. 

Sennah,  situation  of  the  town  of,  ii.  134. 

Sennah,  village  of,  ii.  128. 

Serafraz  Khan,  an  Affghan  chief,  L  403,  n. 

Seree. — See  Sewee. 

Seree  Saiket,  a  disciple  of  M&roof,  iL  277,  n. 

Serferaz  Khan,  ruler  of  Bengal,  ii.  31,  n. 

Sergius,  the  Roman  ambassador,  i.  501,  Ap. 

Seroosh,  his  account  of  the  birth  of  Zoroaster,  L  494,  Ap, 

Ser  Shumiree,  a  capitation  tax,  ii.  340,  n. 

Sersutty  River,  L  192,  n. 

Sersutty,  fort  of,  L  1 98. 
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Seth,  the  namber  of  volumes  of  the  Scriptures  given  to,  ii.  220. 

Severus,  his  war  with  Volasin,  L  67,  n. 

Severus,  Alexander,  i.  71,  n. 

Sewee,  or  Seree,  province  of,  iL  36,  n. 

Shadi-ben-Mervan,  i.  228. 

Shad-ool-Moolk,  i.  312;  her  death,  313. 

Shter,  a  poet,  i.  487,  Ap.  n. 

Shaffei,  Imdm,  ii.  17  ;  his  authority  recognised  by  the  greater  mast  of 
Mahomedans,  238 ;  the  Sheahs*  accusation  of  him,  245  ,  his  birth 
and  death,  ib,  n. 

Shah  AdiL — See  Atx)08heerwan. 

Shahan  Shah,  the  title  of  Ardisheer  Babigan,  i.  71. 

Shaharawar,  the  angel  of  arms,  speech  to  Zoroaster,  i.  496,  Ap, 

Shaheree,  a  citizen,  iL  ]  15,  n. 

Shaheristan,  a  Pehlevee  work,  i.  494,  Ap,  n. 

Shaher  Zoor,  city  of,  i.  332,  n. 

Shahibeg  Khan  Oosbeg,  i.  316  ;  slain,  326. 

Shah  Ismael  crowned,  L  93. 

Shah  Jakai,  of  the  dynasty  of  Muzuffer,  i.  283,  n. 

Shah  Jehan,  Emperor  of  Delhi,  orders  Timoor's  Institutes  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Persian,  i.  285,  n. ;  ii.  22. 

Shah  Kedeer,  L  7,  n. 

Shah  Mahmood,  of  the  dynasty  of  Muzuffer,  i.  283,  n. 

Shah  Mooriid,  brother  of  Syud  Moordd,  iL  107. 

Shah  Moorad. — See  Beggee  J&n. 

Shah  Munsoor,  of  the  dynasty  of  Muzuffer,  L  282  ;  attacks  the  forces 
of  Timoor,  295 ;  description  of  the  battle,  296 ;  his  death,  t^.  n. 

Shah-murd,  the  father  of  Iran-docht,  L  14,  n. 

Shah  Nameh,  a  Persian  work,  L  16,  n.;  36,  n.;  46,  n;  when  com* 
posed,  179;  502,  Ap, 

Shahpoor  succeeds  Ashk  the  Second,  i.  66  ;  his  light  to  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania  recognised,  ib. ;  is  the  Artabanes  of  the  Greeks,  ib.  n. 

Shahpoor,  son  of  Babek,  proclaimed  ruler  of  Pars,  L  70  ;  deposed,  71. 

Shahpoor  succeeds  his  father,  Ardisheer  Babigan,  i.  72 ;  his  birth,  and 
early  life,  75,  n. ;  his  war  with  Manizen,  76 ;  conquers  the  Juzeerah, 
and  marches  to  Nisibis,  ib. ;  which  he  takes,  ib, ;  takes  the  Em- 
peror Valerian  prisoner,  ib. ;  is  the  founder  of  Nishapore  and  Sha- 
poor,  77  ;  his  character,  ib, ;  is  the  founder  of  Shuster,  542,  Ap. 

Shahpoor,  city  of.  i.  77  ;  sculptures  on  the  rocks  near  its  ruins,  542,  Ap, 

Shahpoor  the  Second,  the  son  of  Hoormuz  the  Second,  crowned  l)efore 
his  birth,  i.  83 ;  his  kingdom  invaded  by  the  Greeks,  Tartars,  and 
Arabs,  during  his  minority,  t^. ;  revenge  himself  on  the  latter,  84 ; 
his  excesses  obtain  him  the  title  of  Zooliktift.  #• ;  bwogiti  a  wffft 
aodistaktaatCoBfUatiBOflii^i^f  OMiki  ti£m 
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the  Roman  Emperor  prisoner,  85 ;  is  defeated,  ib, ;  sends  am- 
bassadors to  the  Roman  Emperor,  ib, ;  recovers  Nisibis,  86 ;  his 
death,  87  ;  his  government  and  character,  88 ;  his  conduct  to  Tn- 
nus,  King  of  Armenia,  ib,  n. ;  liis  figure  represented  on  the  sculp- 
ture at  the  Tauk-e-bostan,  545,  Ap,  n. 

Shahpoor  the  Third,  i.  88 ;  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tent,  89. 

Shahpoor,  the  commander  of  Kobad*s  forces,  i.  104. 

Shah  Rokh,  grandson  of  Nddir  Shah,  iL  55 ;  his  reign»  56 ;  made 
prisoner,  and  deprived  of  sight,  ib.;  restored  to  the  tfarcHie,  bat 
again  imprisoned,  ib, ;  the  independence  of  Khorassan  guaranteed 
to  him,  57,  168 ;  suffers  torture,  and  discovers  treasures*  196 ;  his 
death,  ib. 

Shah  Rokh  Meerza,  son  of  Timoor,  L  252 ;  slays  Shah  Mutisoor.  296 ; 
his  authority  acknowledged  over  Samarcand  and  Transoxania,  313; 
his  conduct  to  Khulleel  Sultan,  ib. ;  his  character  and  govemmeDt, 
314 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Shahryar  puts  Ardisheer  to  death,  and  usurps  the  ero¥m,  L  130 ;  is 
slain,  ib. 

Shah  Sevund,  tribe  of,  i.  369. 

Shah  Shean.— 5ee  Ismael,  the  son  of  Sultan  Hydo*. 

Shah  Shenendeh,  the  successor  of  Pooran-dokht,  L  131. 

Shah  Shujah,  of  the  dynasty  of  Muzuffer,  i.  283,  n. ;  293. 

Shah  Soliman. — See  Soofee,  son  of  Abbas  the  Second. 

Shah  Soofee.— iS^e  Sam  Meerza. 

Shah  Sultan  Hoossein,  grandson  of  Abbas  the  Second,  i.  399  ;  raised 
to  the  throne,  400  ;  his  veneration  for  religion,  ib, ;  character  of  his 
early  reign,  ib. ;  appoints  Goorgeen  Khan  to  the  government  of 
Candahar,  405 ;  elevates  Meer  Vais  into  a  court  favourite,  406  ; 
receives  an  embassy  from  Russia,  407;  deputes  ambassadors  to 
Candahar,  409  ;  declares  war  against  the  Affghans,  411;  troubled 
state  of  his  kingdom,  414  ;  his  wars  with  the  Oosbegs  and  Affghans, 
ib. ;  his  kingdom  invaded  by  Mahmood  AfPghan,  ib. ;  marches  out 
of  Isfahan  in  consequence  of  the  prediction  of  the  astrologers  re- 
specting the  destruction  of  that  city,  418 ;  his  action  with  Mahmood, 
422  ;  defeated,  423  ;  retreats  to  Isfahan,  ib. ;  his  treacherous  con- 
duct to  the  Armenians  of  Julfd,  424  ;  repulses  the  attack  of  Mah- 
mood, and  rejects  the  overtures  of  that  chief,  428;  again  attacked 
by  Mahmood,  ib. ;  repels  the  attack,  ib. ;  turbulent  state  of  his 
capital,  432  ;  sends  a  deputation  to  Mahmodd,  who  rejects  his  offers, 
434  ;  wretched  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  Isfahan,  435;  abdicates 
the  throne,  437 ;  his  confinement,  ib. ;  his  refusal  of  the  crown 
offered  liim  by  Ashr^ff,  ib,;  murdered,  438  ;  the  persecution  of  the 
Soofees  in  his  reign,  ii.  294. 

Shah  Zein-ool-Abdeen,  of  the  dynasty  of  Muzuffer,  283»  L  285,  Q. ; 
submits  to  Timoor,  293. 
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Shaikh,  a  title,  by  whom  assumed,  ii.  159,  n. 

Shaikh  Abool  Futtovah,  author  of  the  Hussunneah,  il  258. 

Shaikh  Aboo  Syud  Mukzoomee,  a  celebrated  Soofee,  iL  286,  n. 

Shaikh  Ab-ool-Senna,  or  Avicenna,  ii.  289,  n. 

Shaikh  Ali  Khan,  minister  of  Suffee,  the  son  of  Abbas  the  Second, 

disgraceful  conduct  of  his  monarch  towards  him,  i.  395. 
Shaik  Ali  Khan,  Zend,  commences  a  predatory  warfare  upon  the 

supplies  of  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  Kajir,  ii.  70 ;  detached  with 

a  force  to  Mazenderan,  71 ;  defeats  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan,  72 ; 

deprived  of  sight,  73. 
Shaikh  Ashfiree,  ii.  265,  n. 
Shaikh  Bfihfiudeen  Aumilee,  i.  371. 
Shaikh  Benee  Khalud,  Governor  of  Lfihs^  his  condact  to  the  Afflghans, 

i.  472. 
Shaikh  Hoossein  Chobanee,  L  281,  n. 
Shaikh  Hyder,  ii.  292. 

Shaikh  Ibrahim,  son  of  Khaujah  Ali,  L  320,  n. 
Shaikh  Jellal-ood-deen. — See  Jellal-ood-deen  the  poet. 
Shaikh  Junyd,  of  Bagdad,  a  Soofee  teacher,  iL  277,  n. 
Shaikh  Kuttub-ood-deen,  i.  320,  n. 
Shaikh  Maghurah,  his  conference  with  Yezdijird,  L  137. 
Shaikh  Mahomed,  the  founder  of  the  tribe  of  Wfthfibee,  ii.  277,  n. 
Shaikh  Mahomed  Ali,  a  Soofee,  banished  from  Isfahan,  i.  400,  n. 
Shaikh  Mahomed  Ali  Hfizeen,  an  author,  i.  391,  n. 
Shaikh  Mahomed  L&hsdee,  a  priest,  ii.  21 1. 
Shaikh  Mahomed  Mohsin  Fani,  the  author  of  the  Dabistan,  1 485,  Ap, ; 

the  characterof  his  work  considered,  ib. ;  his  extreme  superstition,  4  87, 

ib, ;  refers  the  division  of  men  into  classes  to  Mahabad,  507,  t6.,  n. 
Shaikh  Mohee-ood-deen,  a  Soofee  teacher,  iL  283,  n. 
Shaikh  Mohyudeen  Abdool  Kauder,  of  Ghilan,  a  Soofee  teacher,  an 

account  of  him,  iL  285,  n. 
Shaikh  Nfisser,  chief  of  Abusheher,  ii.  107. 
Shaikh  Rozabahar  Tursee,  a  Soofee  teacher,  iL  285,  n. 
Shaikh  Sadi,  of  Shiraz,  L  266. 
Shaikh  Sfil&h,  L  320,  n. 
Shaikh  Sdlfih-ood-deen,  i.  320,  n. 
Shaikh  Sulim&n,  of  the  tribe  of  Chaab,  his  war  with  Kenreem  Khan, 

iL  75. 
Shaikh  Suffee-ood-deen  Ish&ck,  L  320,  n. ;  the  Seffaveans  derive  their 

name  from  him,  321. 
Shaikh  Vais,  son  of  Ali  Moorad  Khan,  bis  contest  with  Aga  Mahomed 

Khan,  iL  100. 
Shaikh-ool-Isl&m,  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of  Sherr&h,  iL  912, 

n.:  their  character  and  condition,  316. 
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Shaikh -ool-Jubal. — See  Hussun  Subah. 

Shdkdkee,  tiibe  of,  ii.  358,  n. 

Sham,  or  Syria,  i.  521,  Ap. 

Shamakee,  town  of,  taken  by  the  Lesghees,  L  418 ;  taken  by  Zuboff, 
ii.  198. 

Shamer  Khia. — See  Fiakut 

Sham  Ghazan,  town  of,  i.  277. 

Shlirakdl,  of  the  tribe  of  Cherkus,  i.  335 ;  put  to  death,  338. 

Shamloo,  tribe  of,  first  brought  from  Syria,  L  237,  n. ;  326,  n. ;  their 
feud  with  the  tribe  of  Tukaioo,  329. 

Sheindvdz  Khan,  vizier  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  il  272,  n. 

Shat-ool-Arab,  the  river,  ii.  79, 

ShILwfil,  month  of,  ii.  118,  n. 

Sheahs,  sect  of,  maintain  the  right  of  Ali  to  succeed  Mahomed,  i.  152, 
n. ;  reproach  the  Soonees  as  the  enemies  of  the  family  of  Mahomed, 
354,  n. ;  Nddir  Shah  prevails  on  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  to  abandoo 
the  tenets  of,  ii.  1 6  ;  maintain  the  right  of  Ali,  238 ;  radical  difference 
between  their  faith  and  that  of  the  Soonees,  239 ;  disbelieve  and 
contemn  the  dogmas  of  the  four  Imfims,  240 ;  animosity  to  the 
Soonees,  241  ;  accusation  of  the  dogmas  of  Haneefa,  243  ;  of  Malik, ' 
ib, ;  of  Shaffei,  244 ;  of  Hanbal,  ih, ;  of  the  Soonees  in  general, 
245 ;  heresies  with  which  they  are  charged  by  the  Soonees,  946 ; 
their  accusation  of  the  doctrine  of  the/Soonees,  247 ;  their  accusation 
of  Ayesha,  251  ;  their  superstition,  262  ;  their  hatred  of  Omar,  i^. 
n. ;  their  feasts,  264;  the  tenets  of  the  AUilahyahs  erroneously 
attributed  to  them,  266. 

Shedad,  descent  of  Zohdk  traced  to,  i.  12  ;  508,  Ap, 

Sheed,  the  Persian  word  for  lustre,  ii.  405. 

Sheep  of  Persia,  ii.  371 ;  wild  sheep,  372  ;  price  of,  ib.  n. 

Sheerasp,  the  minister  of  Tahamurs,  i.  9. 

Sheerkund,  village  of,  i.  219. 

Sheher-Sebz,  the  ancient  Kesch,  i.  284,  n. ;  ii.  162. 

Shema-ool-Muluk,  the  title  of  Kaboos,  i.  273,  n. 

Shemghur,  the  capital  of  the  house  of,  i.  173. 

Shemrakeah,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  273. 

Sheras  Tebreezee,  a  Soofee  martyr,  ii.  282. 

Shems-ood-deen,  the  minister  of  Abaka  Khan,  i.  266  ;  put  to  death,  286. 

Sherbet,  a  beverage,  i.  141. 

Shereen,  the  mistress  of  Khoosroo  Purveez,  supposed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maurice,  i.  123,  n.;  accompanies  the  king 
in  his  flight,  127,  n. ;  her  death,  1 29. 

Sherley,  Sir  Anthony,  i.  34 1  ;  his  reason  for  travelling  into  Persia,  350 ; 
enters  the  service  of  Abbas  the  Great,  351  ;  his  distinguished  recep- 
tion, ib, ;  offers  to  proceed  as  envoy  to  the  monarchs  of  Chhstendoim 
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35 1 ;  inftructs  the  Penians  in  the  science  of  war,  ib, ;  his  credaitiels 
to  the  Christian  soverei^s,  352;  degraded  and  impnsoned  at 
Moscow,  353 ;  released,  and  permitted  to  proceed,  354. 

Sherley,  Sir  Robert,  i.  35 1  ;  sent  by  Abbas  the  Great  as  envoy  to  James 
the  First,  364  ;  his  death,  365. 

Sherrdh,  the  holy  or  written  law,  iL  S69 ;  on  what  founded,  ib, ;  Court 
of,  415,  n. 

Sherreer. — See  Exuddeen  Musuffer. 

Sherrif-ood-deen  Ali,  or  Ali  Yezdi,  the  historian  of  the  life  of  Timoor» 
L  291,  n. ;  296,  n. ;  304,  n. 

Sheshah,  fort  of,  delivered  over  to  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  iL  202; 
abandoned  by  the  Persians,  213. 

Sheydah,  son  of  Afr&sidb,  L  4 1  ;  his  death,  Ul 

Shiblee,  caravansary  of,  i.  358. 

Shiraz,  city  of,  taken  by  Yaooob-ben-Leis,  i.  149 ;  taken  by  Timoor, 
294 ;  distance  from  Yezd,  345,  n.;  taken  by  the  A%hans,448 ;  taken 
by  Kerreem  Khan,  ii.  69 ;  besieged  by  Mahomed  Hoossein  Khan, 
Kajir,  70 ;  prosperity  of,  under  th^  reign  of  Kerreem  Khan,  84 ; 
taken  by  Zuckee  Khan,  89  ;  also  by  S&duk  Khan,  95 ;  blockaded  by 
Ali  Moor&d  Khan,  97 ;  beseiged  by  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  109 ;  pos- 
sessed by  Hajee  Ibrahim,  1 14 ;  blockaded  by  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  1 16 ; 
the  fortifications  dismantled  by  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  131 ;  climate 
of,  364  ;  buildings  and  environs  of,  376. 

Shirwan,  the  ruler  of,  sulunits  to  Timoor,  i.  292 ;  attacked  by  the 
Lesghees,  417  ;  submits  to  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  iL  1 93. 

Shirwan  Shah,  the  title  of  the  ruler  of  Shirwan,  L323,  n. 

Shooting  in  Persia,  iL  397. 

Shree  Krishen,  L  1 93,  n. 

Shuban  Karrah,  L  238,  n. 

Shub-Deez,  charger  of  Khoosroo  Purveei,  L  126. 

Shuflee,  tribe  of,  their  blood-feud  with  the  Governors  of  Resht,  ii. 
328,  n. 

Shus,  Susa,  or  Sus,  description  of  the  dyke  in  the  vicinity  o(  L  543, 
Ap, ;  ruins  of,  ib,  n. 

Shuster,  town  of,  L  71,  n. ;  also  called  Tostar,  295,  n.;  situation  of, 
543,  Ap. 

Shutvee,  the  summer  harvest,  ii.  318,  n. 

Shybuk  Khan  Oosbeg,  L  316. 

Shytdn  KoolL — See  Ismael,  son  of  Sultan  Hyder. 

Sia,  meaning  of,  L  51. 

Siamuch  opposed  to  Goorazeh,  L  39,  n. 

Siamuck,  son  of  Kaiomurs,  slain,  i.  8. 

Siy&h  Posh,  tribe  of,  L  301,  n. 

SiyAvesb,  ton  of  Ky  Kaoos;  Sudaba,  tbe  wiib  ol  bit  ftther,  fldk  in 
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*  love  with  him,  and  attempts  to  aiecuse  him  wrongfaHy,  L  28 ;  con- 
cludes a  pt^ace  with  Afr&si^b,  with  which  his  father  is  displeased, 
and  supersedes  him  in  the  command  of  the  army,  29 ;  becomes 
indignant,  and  joins  AMsi&b,  ib. ;  marries  (he  daughter  of  Peertui 
"Weeseh  and  afterwards  the  daughter  of  Afrftsi&b,  30;  retires  to  Cheen 
and  Khoten,  and  makes  Kung  his  capital,  ib.;  his  conduet  excites 
the  envy  of  the  nobles  of  Tartary,  ib.;  murdered,  31  ;  co«jecttired 
to  be  the  son  of  Roostem,  520,  Ap.  n. ;  hb  history  reci^pkukUed, 
522,  ib. 

Siazuros,  the  modem  Zour,  i.  62,  n. 

Siberia,  i.  259. 

Sihoon. — See  Jaxartes. 

Sikh  nation,  i.  178,  n ;  195,  n. 

Silk,  ofGhilan,  ii.379. 

Simurgh,  or  Griffin,  nurtures  Z^,  L  17 ;  520,  ifp.  il 

Singarah,  battle  of,  L  85,  n. 

Sfpahdost. — See  Tezdijird  the  Second. 

Sbi  Vittorio,  the  Abbate,  i.  492,  Ap.  n. 

Biroes. — See  Sdiiroueh. 

Sirocco. — See  Summoom. 

Slsygambis,  Alexander  the  Great  refuses  to  sit  in  the  presence  o^ 
L  553,  Ap.  n. 

Sitara,  sister  to  Mooneja,  i.  36,  n. 

Slaves,  treatment  of  those  taken  from  Geoi^a,  ii.  196  ;  general  treat- 
ment and  condition  of,  in  Persia,  430. 

Smerdis  Magi,  i.44,  n. ;  527,  Ap. 

Smyrna  taken  by  Timoor,  i.  305. 

Sodom,  city  of,  ii.  145,  n. 

Sogdianus,  the  reign  of,  not  noticed  by  Persian  authors,  i.  531,  Ap. 

Soghd,  the  province  of,  i.  477,  Ap. 

Sogra.  one  of  the  degrees  of  the  Soofees,  ii.  291,  n. 

SohrSverdedns,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  277,  n. 

Soil  of  Persia,  ii.  368. 

Sol  in  Leo,  the  symbol  in  the  Persian  arms,  ii.  406,  n. 

Solapore,  rajah  of,  L  179,  n. 

Soldesh,  the  bridegroom's  right  hand  man,  ii.  440,  n. 

Somerville's  Chase  quoted,  i.  257,  n, 

Somnauth,  town  of,  repulses  the  assault  of  Mahmood,  i.  190;  taken 
by  Mahmood,  192. 

Somnauth,  the  idol,  i.  190  ;  account  of,  192.  n. ;  destroyed  by  Mah- 
mood, 193  ;  jewels  concealed  within  it,  ib. 

Songs,  Persian,  ii.  390. 

Soof,  a  term  signifying  "  wool-bearing,"  ii.  268,  n. 

Soofiee,  son  of  Abbas  the  Second,  i.  391 ;  the  chief  officeni  of 
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ment  endeaYOur  to  set  aside  his  claims  to  the  succession,  ib. ;  he 
is  elevated  to  the  throne,  and  takes  the  title  of  Shah  Soliman,  394 ; 
his  conduct  to  Ali  Kooli  Khan,  ib, ;  and  to  Shaikh  All  Klian,  395  ; 
his  death,  397  ;  his  character  and  government,  398 ;  ii.  55. 

Soofee  Kooli  Khan  defeats  an  army  of  the  Oosbegs,  and  attacks  the 
A%hans,  i.  415  ;  is  completely  routed,  416. 

Soofee  Meerza,  son  of  Abbas  the  Great,  suspected  of  treachery,  and 
murdered,  i.  373. 

Soofee  Meerza,  son  of  Shah  Sultan  Hoossein,  i.  415. 

Soofees,  i.  244  ;  sacred  character  of  the  mantle  of  the,  ^2,  n. ;  are 
the  adherents  of  Ali,  325  ;  particular  tenets  of  the,  ib» ;  banished 
from  Isfahan,  400,  n. ;  the  increase  of  their  numbers  in  Persia,  it. 
266 ;  traces  of  their  doctrine  found  in  every  religion  of  the  worid, 
267 ;  derivation  of  the  term,  268,  n. ;  represent  themselves  as  de- 
voted to  the  search  of  truth,  ib. ;  their  idea  of  divinity,  ib, ;  their 
four  stages  to  the  attainment  of  divine  beatitude,  ib. ;  the  different 
sects  of,  271—275;  they  deem  Mahomed  a  Soofee,  276;  their 
sacred  mantle,  ib, ;  their  attainment  of  the  dignity  of  Kh&lifd,  277 ; 
their  attainment  of  the  knowledge  of  angels,  t^.;  their  teachen 
famed  for  knowledge  and  devotion,  278 ;  their  devotion  to  poetry» 
279;  their  tenets  involved  in  mystery,  281 ;  their  desire  to  recoo* 
cile  their  doctrines  with  the  faith  of  Mahomed,  ib, ;  their  belief  in 
fables,  282 ;  and  predestination,  ib. ;  their  denial  of  the  existence  of 
evil,  and  the  doptrine  of  reward  and  punishment,  283 ;  their  concep* 
tion  of  hell,  284  ;  blasphemy  of  their  teachers,  285  ;  their  belief  in 
miracles,  and  communion  with  God,  ib, ;  observations  on  their 
doctrines,  287;  Cauzee  Noor  OU&'s  account  of  them,  288 — 291; 
their  different  degrees,  ib.  n. ;  their  rapid  progress  in  Persia,  293; 
the  Soonees*  idea  of  them,  ib, ;  their  numl)ers  in  Persia,  293^; 
similarity  of  their  usages  and  opinions  to  those  of  the  Gnostics  and 
other  Christian  sects,  300. 

Sooffrachee,  i.  238,  n. 

Soohrab*s  combat  with  his  father  Roostem,  L  27,  and  n. 

Soohrab,  valley  of,  i.  548,  Ap.  n. ;  extent  of,  ii.  156. 

Sooltancah,  city  of,  i.  279;  present  state  of,  ib,  n.;  destroyed  bf 
Timoor,  292. 

Soona,  the  traditions  of  the  Mahomedans,  iL  237. 

Soonees,  sect  of,  the  Sheahs*  hatred  of,  i.  305 ;  Nddir  Shah  preraiis 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  to  adopt  the  tenets  of  the,  il  16  ;  their 
belief  in  the  traditions,  237 ;  difference  between  their  tielief  and  that 
of  the  Sheahs,  240 ;  their  veneration  for  the  three  first  caliphs,  t^. ; 
their  idea  of  Soofeeism,  290. 

Soor,  tribe  of,  i.  186. 

Soori,  Prince  of  Qhoor,  takes  Ghiznip  L  2G0 ;  hi9  death,  ib. 
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Soorkhe  sent  with  an  army  to  oppose  Koostem,  bnt  is  defeated,  and 
slain,  L  32. 

Soorsoor,  tribe  of,  ii.  334,  n. 

Soreth,  province  of,  i.  192,  n.  • 

Sosarmes,  the  Grecian  name  of  Nooser,  i.  20*  n ;  511*  Ap.  n. 

Souj  Buldgh,  district  of,  ii.  14],n. 

Soukra. — See  Sukhvar. 

Spauto. — See  Oormeah. 

Stable,  deemed  a  sacred  asylum,  L  373  ;  that  of  the  monarch,  ii.  403. 

Stadler,  Rodolph,  i.  384,  n. 

Standard  of  Persia,  ii.  406. 

Stewart,  Major,  i.  186,  n. ;  ii.  411,  n. 

Story-teller,  character  of  the  king's,  ii.  398. 

Strabo,  his  account  of  the  four  classes  of  people  who  inhabited 
Iberia,  L  506,  Ap.  n. ;  his  account  of  the  visit  of  Aristobulus  to  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus,  519,  n.;  deems  the  Parthians  to  hare  been  origi- 
nally Carduchi,  535. 

iSubuctageen  aids  Ameer  Noah  the  Second,  i.  165,  n. ;  receives  the 
title  of  Naser-ood-deen,  ib. ;  the  rule  of  Ghizni  given  to  him,  ib. ;  his 
descent,  176 ;  obtains  great  fame,  ib. ;  aids  Teghain  recoverti^  Bust, 
1 77  ;  wounded  by  that  chief,  whom  he  attacks  and  defeats,  ib. ;  in- 
vades India,  ib. ;  Jypaul  becomes  his  tributary,  1 78  ;  defeats  the  In- 
dian army,  1 79 ;  takes  Paishawur  and  Limgham,  ib. ;  his  death,  180. 

Subzawar,  town  of,  il  43  ;  state  of,  at  the  accession  of  Aga  Mahomed 
Khan,  1 50. 

Sudabah,  the  wife  of  Ky  Kaoos,  becomes  enamoured  of  Siydvesb, 
and  is  unsuccessful  in  seducing  him,  i.  29 ;  put  to  death,  32. 

Sudder-e-Azim,  the  title  of  the  prime  minister  of  Persia,  ii.  328,  n. 

S udder- ood-deen,  son  of  Shaikh  Suffee-ood«deen  Ishdck,  L  320,  n.; 
succeeds  his  father,  321. 

Sudder-ool-Suddoor,  or  the  chief  pontiff,  the  office  not  bestow*»d  on 
any  but  a  Syud,  i.  327,  n. ;  the  duties  of  the  office  abolished  l)y 
Nudir  Shiih,  ii.  313;  the  power  and  authority  of,  previous  to 
the  reign  of  that  monarch,  ib, 

Sudder-ool-Suddoor-e-Aum,  ii.  313. 

Sudder-ool-Suddoor-e-Khas,  ii.  313. 

Suff(i,  a  term  signifying  **  purity,"  ii.  268,  n. 

Suifrai,  Governor  of  ZabuHstan,  his  battle  with  Khoosh  Noaz,  i. 
103,  n. ;  deposes  Pallasch,  and  places  Kobad  on  the  throne,  ib, 

Sughzee  dialect,  i.  477,  Ap. 

Sukhvar,  or  Soukra,  left  in  charge  of  the  kingdom^  L  1 04 ;  mur- 
dered, 106. 

Sukiz  Yeldoz,  an  invisible  constellation,  ii.  417,  n. 

Sulghoor,  founder  of  the  Attarbegs  of  Fan,  i.  233. 


Sulim&n»  son  of  Kulolmush,  i.  221,  n. 

Sulimdn,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  his  invasion  of  Persia,  L  330 ; 

his  second  invasion  of  Persia,  ib. ;  his  third  invasion  of  Persia,  331, 
SiihraSn. — See  Meerza  Syud  Mahomed. 
Sulimdn  A&:a,  Governor  of  Bussorah,  ii.  80;  becomes  P&chd  of 

Bagdad,  132  ;  an  account  of  him,  ib, 
Sulim&n  Khan,  of  the  family  of  Chenghiz,  i.  281,  n. 
Sulimdn  Khan,  an  officer  of  the  army  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan»  iL 

190.  n. 
SuHmdn  Khan,  Kajir,  ii.  318,  n. ;  403,  n« 
Sully,  Due  de,  L  491,  Ap. 
Sultan  Abaka,  i.  240. 

Sultan  Ahmed,  of  the  dynasty  of  Muzuffer,  L  283,  n. 
Sultan  Ali,  son  of  Sultan  Hyder,  i.  323. 
Sultan  Hoossein   Meerza  obtains  the  title  of  Ghazee,  L  316 ;  his 

reign,  ib. 
Sultan  Hoossein  Meerza  rebels  against  his  cousin,  Ismael  Meerza,  i 

336 ;  his  death,  ib. 
Sultan  Hyder,  the  son  of  Junyd,  i.  322 ;  succeeds  his  father,  ib. ; 

marries  the  daughter  of  Uzun  Hussun,  323  ;  makes  an  attack  on 

Shirwan,  ib. ;  defeated  and  slain,  ib. 
Sultan  Ibrahim  Adhum,  a  Soofee  teacher,  ii.  277,  n. 
Sultan  Mahomed  Meerza,  an  author,  390,  i.  n. 
Sultan  Moorfid,  of  the  family  of  Ak-koinloo,  I  324. 
Sultan  Shah  Ismael. — See  Ismael,  son  of  Sultan  Hyder. 
Sultan  Shahrokh,  son  of  Tiuioor,  i.  256,  n. 
Sumeanah-ooddouleh,  the  final  ruin  of  Persepolis  is  attributed  to 

him,  i.  1 72,  n. ;  is  the  son  of  Azud-e-douleh,  t^.  n. 
Summoom,  or  Sirocco,  the  hot  winds,  ii.  363. 
Sun,  the  worship  of  the,  deemed  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  worki, 

i.  488,  Ap.  n. ;  the  image  of  the,  how  represented  in  the  Dabistan, 

489,  ib. 
Sunnasee,  L  451. 
Sunsdr  Khan,  AfPghan,  i.  472. 
Suodee  language,  i.  477,  Ap, 

Superstition  of  the  Wahabees,  L  245,  a ;  of  the  Mahomedans,  ii.  262. 
Siiras^ni  dialect,  i.  483,  Ap, 

Surb^z,  one  of  the  corps  of  the  regular  infantry  of  Persia,  ii.  358. 
Surena,  his  defeat  of  Crassus  not  mentioned  in  Persian  history,  i. 

68,  n. 
Surgery,  the  Persians*  limited  knowledge  of,  iL  384. 
Surkhab-beg,  Waly  of  Ardeldn,  i.  331 ,  n. 
Sutledge,  the  ancient  Hysudrus,  i.  177,  n. 
Swine,  the  use  of  the  flesh  of,  forbidden  by  Mahomed,  iL  231i 
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Sword,*  usage  of  consecrating  thow  of  ibt  SaflkxBM .iv Mm  kii»^  i0€i 

deeooed  by  Mahomedans  tbe  Iggitinwto  wad  hattowed  mt^gummlC^ 

conversion.  218. 
Syfee,  the  winter  harvest,  iL  338,  n. 
Syf-ood-douleh.-— Sdtf  Mahmood  of  GhiznL 
Syfudeen  Souri,  L  200,  n. 
Syncellus,  the  date  ascribed  by  him  to  the  ruga  of  ^^^"Mn*"*^  i.  il^> 

Ap»  n. 
Syria,  Seleucus*s  reign  over  it,  L  66 ;  reduced  by  Nooih— fwaiw  111; 

pillaged  by  the  Persians,  125;  part  oC  salidaed  by  Mttlik  Shah, 

217 ;  several  of  the  tribes  of  Tartary  darivfid  from»  d37 ;  coaqyed 

by  Hoolakoo  Khan,  263. 
Syriac,  i.  7,  n. 

Syud  Abool  Kassim,  i.  320,  n. 
Syud  Ali  Rezd,  a  Soofee  teachar,  ii.  295,  n. 
Syud  Mahomed,  i«  320,  n. 
Syud  Moor&d,  Governor  of  Shirai,  ii.  1 03 ;  conspires  ftgakisl  tfat  life 

of  Jaffier  Khan,  106 ;  proclaimed  king,  107 ;  pnt  lo  deaHn  •&. 


Taak,  fort  of,  i.  157,  n. 

Taberistan,  province  of,  L  150;  granted  to  Amer,  152;  aubduedby 

Ismael  Samanee,  161. 
Tahamurs  succeeds  his  father,  Hooshung,  L  9 ;    his  wars  with  (be 

Deevs,  ib. ;  the  worship  of  idols  first  introduced  in  hia  reign,  ib. ; 

505,  Ap. 
Taher,  the  grandson  of  Amer,  i.  156 ;  seized,  and  sent  prisoner  to 

Bagdad,  ib, 
Taher  Khan  succeeds  to  the  government  of  Khaurizm»  ii.  39. 
Taher  Khan,  son  of  Saduk  Khan,  ii.  98,  n. 

Tahir,  three  generations  descended  from,  traced  in  Khorassan»  i.  146. 
Tahir-ebn-Abdulla,  ruler  of  Khorassan,  i.  148. 
Tahir  Mahomed,  i.  503,  Ap,  n. 

Tahir-zul-yemneen  defeats  the  army  of  the  Caliph  Ameen,  L  147,  n« 
Tahmdras  Khan,  Prince  of  Georgia,  i.  390. 
Taimni,  tribe  of,  ii.  4 1 ,  n. 
Taj  Ky  Khoosroo,  i.  348,  n. 
Takh-dis,  the  throne  of  Khoosroo  Purveez,  L  125. 
Takush,  King  of  Khaurizm,  his  descent  and  death,  i.  229. 
Taleem  Khan,  defeated  in  an  action  with  Abbas  the  Greai,  L  316. 
Talish.  fort  of,  taken  by  Zubotf,  ii.  198. 
Tamarisk  tree,  the  honey  produced  from  the,  iL  406,  n. 
Tamiisp,  a  prince  of  the  family  of  Soofee,  i.  328,  n. 
Tdmasp  Klian,  Fylee,  iL  114. 
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TJMtiy  lfMRft»  ton  of  Iflmtd*  tiieoeeds  hk  ikther,  1 3M ;  inrohred 
in  a  war  with  the  Ootbegs,  ib. ;  quells  a  reh^Uon  between  two 
Knzel-baah  tribes,  329 ;  hastens  to  Khorassan,  and  defeats  the 
Oosbegs,  330 ;  goes  to  Bagdad,  and  pots  to  death  the  dnef  of  the 
tribe  of  Kulhoor»  ib. ;  the  tribe  of  Tukiiloo  by  to  depose  him,  ib. ; 
attacks  and  cfeipowers  them,  tft. ;  repds  the  Oosbegs*  myasion  of 
Khorassan,  t^.;  the  Turks  invade  his  kingdom,  331 ;  he  compels 
tiiemtoTslreat,  3dt;  rebdlion  of  his  brother  Sam  Meersa,  td. ;  his 
reeepliott  of  the  Biapeiof  H«mayoon,  ib. ;  rebdlion  of  his  brother 
Ukhte  Meena,  t^;  sabdnes  Georgia,  332 ;  fixes  his  residence  at 
Casveen,  ib. ;  shelters  Bayezeed,  and  subsequently  ddivers  him  up 
to  his  father,  ib. ;  his  death  and  character,  333 ;  his  reception  and 
treatment  of  Anthony  Jenkinson,  ib. 

Timfisp  Meerza,  son  of  Abbas  the  Great,  i  375,  n. 

Timfisp  Meerza,  son  of  Shah  Sultan  Hoossein,  proclaimed  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Persm,  L  432 ;  escapes  to  Casreen,  t6. ;  makes  an  un- 
successful eflSort  to  raise  troqw,  ib.;  terms  of  the  peace  concluded 
by  him  with  Russia,  455,  459 ;  retires  to  Mazenderan,  461 ;  invited 
to  come  to  Isfahan,  ib. ;  informed  of  the  designs  of  Ashr&£P,  and 
returns,  462 ;  fixes  his  court  at  Ferr&hftbfid,  465  ;  joined  by  Nfidir 
Ko(^,  t^. ;  recognised  in  Khorassan  as  Sovereign  of  Persia,  466 ; 
arrives  at  Isfahan,  469;  discovers  his  mother,  470;  proclaims 

'  NdcBr  a  rebel,  but  is  compiled  to  give  that  chkf  his  own  terms» 
ii.  5 ;  makes  f^MSar  a  grant  of  four  provinces,  6 ;  marches  against 
the  Turks,  8;  defeated,  ib.;  seized,  and  dethroned,  10;  his 
deafli,43. 

Ttoierlane. — See  Timoor. 

Ttogestan,  viHage  of,  iS.  1 15,  n. 

Tannaser,  Mahmood*s  expedition  against,  i  186 ;  destroyed,  ib. ;  now 
capital  of  a  Sikh  chief,  td.  n. 

TftpAssfi,  the  usage  of,  described,  i  451. 

Tarikh  Tubree,  an  Arabic  work,  character  of  the,  L  42,  n. ;  507,  Ap.  n. 

Tartars,  then"  inroads  into  Ptt^  141,  n. ;  derivation  of  the  wonI» 
97,  n. ;  an  account  of  such  as  inhabited  the  countries  between  the 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes  in  the  reign  of  Hoormuz,  97 ;  ol>servations  on 
the  tribe,  203 ;  their  habits,  character  and  condition,  264 ;  their 
conquest  of  Persia,  252 ;  their  practice  of  marrying  the  dead,  255 ; 
an  account  of  such  tribes  as  inhabit  the  countries  between  Kho^ 
rassan  and  the  Jaxartes,  ii.  157. 

Tartary,  i.  8,  n. ;  given  to  Toor,  16 ;  the  term  unknown  to  the  natives 
of  the  East,  24,  n.;  homage  paid  to  Lohrasp  by  the  ruler  of,  41 ; 
reduced  by  Chenghiz  Khan,  258 ;  an  account  of  that  part  of  it 
which  is  situated  between  Khorassan  and  the  J(L\artes,  il  157. 
Vol.  II,  2  P 
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Taruculpa,  the  tree  of  desire  of  the  Hindas,  u.  226. 

I'atar,  tribe  of^  i.  97,  n. 

Tavemier,  Monneur>  i.  881,  tl 

Taujeck,  the  Tartar  term  for  a  man  of  civil  oceupatkm,  L  99 ;  176*  n. 

Tauk-e-boatan  made  by  <mi6r  of  Baharam  the  Fourth,  i.  89 ;  Molp- 

tores  at  the,  544,  Ap, 
Tauria.— £1^  Tebreet. 
Tax,  yarious  kinds  fixed  by  Nooaheerwan,  i.  115 ;  upon  property*  iL 

165 ;  upon  Christiana,  Jews,  and  HmduSy  ib.  n. ;  on  ground,  MO; 

on  fruit,  ib. ;  on  cattie,  ib.  n. ;  on  lunilies  and  indhridnak,  941. 
Tiaxilus  supposed  to  be  the  Keyd-Hindee,  L  61 ,  n. ;  534,  JfL 
Tayer,  chief  of  Juzeorah,  i  84,  n. 
Tcheghaitfl,  Hoolakoo  dies  at,  i.  265,  n. 
Tebreez,  the  ancient  Tauris,  becomes  the  d^iltal  of  TeridatM^  L  tS; 

546,  Ap. ;  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  418 ;  rq^  ttit  aiteek  af 

the  Turks,  456 ;  surrenders  to  the  Turks,  457;  ehmate  of,  369,  n. 
Teerahs,  or  branches  of  tribes,  L  326,  n. 
Teerdale,  meaning  of  the  word,  L  82,  n. 
Teerut,  or  sacred  spring  of  the  Hindus,  L  41,  n. 
Teflis,  town  of,  invested  by  NMr  Sh&h,  iL  15 ;  taken  by  Agm  Ma- 
homed IQian,  and  its  inhabitants  massacred,  191. 
Tegha  recovers  Bust,  with  the  aid  of  Subuctageen,  i«  177 ;  hit  oooAnt 

with  that  chief,  ib. 
Teheran,  city  of,  i.  17,  n. ;  becomes  the  capital  of  Aga  Mahomed 

Khan,  ii.  131 ;  reasons  for  this,  180;  climate  of,  365. 
Tekht-e  Rev^n,  a  litter  so  called,  ii.  402,  n« 
Tekreet,  the  ancient  Birtha,  i.  228;  description  of,  297;  TSnoer's 

attack  of,  ib, 
Telemachus  of  Fenelon,  i.  523,  Ap,  n. 
Temarawatseer,  a  P^levee  work,  the  discoveiy,  of,  i.  487,  Ap, 
Temugin. — See  Chenghiz. 
Tents  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  iL  402. 
Terek  River,  ii.  198. 
Teridates,  ruler  of  Armenia,  i.  83. 

Thales,  of  Miletus,  the  eclipse  foretold  by  him,  L  29,  n. ;  515,  Ap. 
Thebit,  a  celebrated  Sabian,  i.  491,  i^p. 
Theft,  the  punishment  for,  ii.  320. 
Theodosius,  Emperor,  L  88,  n. 
Theodosius,  son  of  Arcadius,  left  under  the  charge  of  Yesdqird  Ukthirn, 

i.  90  ;  concludes  a  peace  with  Baharam  the  Fifth,  93. 
Theology,  Persian  works  on,  ii.  387. 
Til)erius,  Emperor,  his  war  with  Noosheerwan,  L  112. 
Tigris,  river,  i.  2,  4. 
Timoor,  Timoor-lung,  or  Tamerlane,  his  contest  wHh  Al^mf^^  |hi  m 
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of  Aweis,  i.  282 ;  his  personal  defect,  biHh»  and  deaeent,  284 ;  thnmi 
himself  on  the  clemency  of  the  Khan  of  Kashgar,  285 ;  a];ypoiiited 
governor  of  his  native  province,  286 ;  haeonws  fint  oooniellor  to 
Ouleaus,  ib, ;  throws  o£P  his  allegiance,  and  leada  a  waxMkring  lift^ 
if6. ;  Joined  by  many  of  the  friend!  of  his  fimnly.  287 ; 
with  Ameer  Hoossein,  and  defeats  Ouleana,  ih.;  Ida  oolileft  with 
Ameer  HooMem,  ib. ;  reooven  Kunhee  by  abratagem,  289 ;  hii 
bold  defence  of  it,  290 ;  concludes  a  peaoe  with  Ameer  Hooatein, 
191 ;  hecomea  the  aoleitder  of  Traasoxania,  292 ;  oonqneri  KmA- 
gar,  Khaurizm,  Khorassan,  Candahay,  Cabool,  Scestan,  Mattn- 
deran,  and  Persia,  and  ovemms  Georgia,  ib.;  the  Khan  of  the 
tesgfaeea  and  the  ruler  of  Shinraa  aubmit  to  him,  ib. ;  makea  war 
on  the  Tftrkumtos  in  Asia  Minor,  ib. ;  takes  and  piHagea  the  Qty 
of  Van,  293  ;  Isfahan  surrenders  to  him,  ib. ;  the  inhabitanta.iise 
on  his  troops,  ib. ;  takes  lafbhan  l)y  atom,  and  otders  a  general 
massacre,  294 ;  sulxiues  Fars,  Yezd,  Kennan,  and  Larlstaa,  ib. ; 
returns  to  Khorassan,  and  repels  an  invasion  of  the  ruler  of  Kapehadc, 
ib. ;  again  invades  Persia,  ib. ;  extirpatea  the  race  of  Fidaveea,  ib. ; 
proNceeds  towards  Bagdad,  and  takes  the  KiOah  Selfoed,  293; 
advances  to  Shiraz,!^.;  attacked  by  Munsoor,  and  nearly  killed,  t&. ; 
takes  Shiraz,  and  pots  all  ttie  princes  of  the  race  of  Musuffier  to  death, 
197 ;  Bagdad  submits  to  him,  ib. ;  marches  to  the  attack  <^  Tekreet, 
t^. ;  the  siege  described,  ib. ;  completes  its  conquest,  and  divides  the 
garrison  among  the  leaders  of  his  army  to  be  put  to  death,  298 ; 
his  armies  subdue  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  KOrdistan,  and 
Georgia,  300 ;  defeats  Qie  ruler  of  Kapchack,  and  deprives  him  dt 
his  crown,  ib. ;  enters  Rnsaia,  and  takes  and  plunders  Moacow,  ib. ; 
destroys  Ashmean,  pillages  Georgia  and  Cireassia,  and  retrnva  to 
Tartary,  ib. ;  prepares  for  the  invasion  of  India,  301 ;  his  anniei 
overrun  the  country  of  the  Afl|;hans,  and  part  of  Mo^dtan,  #6. ;  takes 
Delhi,  and  orders  the  slaughter  of  all  ^  Indian  captives,  S02 ; 
his  irruption  into  the  country  of  the  Si3rah  Posh,  ib.  n. ;  eompletai 
the  conquest  of  Hindustan,  and  returns  to  Samarcand,  302  >  tob- 
dues  Creorgia  and  Bagdad,  and  puts  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter  to  death,  363 ;  meditates  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Turkey,  ib.  ;  takes  Bayeieed  prisoner,?^;  his  authority  recognised 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  banks  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  304 ;  takes  Smyrna,  and  puts  the  inhabitants  to  death,  ib. ; 
settles  his  own  dominions,  and  orders  a  general  assembly,  i6. ;  his 
speech  proposing  the  invasion  of  China,  306 ;  crosses  the  Jaxartea, 
but  is  taken  ill,  and  dies,  307 ;  remarks  on  eastern  authora  who 
have  written  his  life,  ib. ;  his  general  character  and  govemmenf, 
308 ;  is  also  called  Saheb  Keran,  Gurgan,  and  Kor  Khan,  •&  n, 
Hmoor  Bhah,  an  Affghan  monarch,  ii*  122;  his  nign»  156 
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Timoor*s  Institutes,  i.  285. 

jfimoor  Tash,  i.  279. 

Tiranus,  King  of  Armenia,  i.88,  n. 

Ilridates,  i.  82,  83. 

Titles  common  among  the  Dilemee  princes.  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and 
Soobadar  of  the  Deckan,  i.  216,  n. 

Tochlar  succeeds  his  father,  Muzu£Per-ood*deen  Zenghi,  L  234* 

Tochtamish,  tribe  of,  iL  150. 

Tochtamush  Khan*s  invasion  of  Khorassan,  i.  294;  his  inroad  into 
Shirwan,  300. 

Toghluk  idiajah  Borlaus,  1 287. 

Toghluk  Timoor  Khan,  chi^  of  Budukshan  and  Kashgar,  daims 
TVansoxania,  i.  284 ;  appoints  Timoor  to  the  government  of  his 
native  province,  and  marches  to  attack  some  of  hia  rebellioas  sub- 
jects, 286 ;  subdues  all  the  countries  between  the  Jajuortes  «nd 
Oxus,  ib. ;  his  death,  287. 

Toghrul,  son  of  Mahomed,  crowned,  i.  224. 

Toghrul  the  Third,  his  reign  and  death,  i.  227. 

Toghrul  Beg,  L  158;  seizes  Malik  Rehim  Dilemee,  173  ;  becomes 
master  of  Khorassan,  and  assumes  royal  state,  207 ;  subdues  Irak, 
and  takes  Bagdad  and  Moossul,  ib, ;  his  reception  by  the  Caliph 
Ul-Kaim,  ib»;  invades  Geoi^a  and  Iberia,  208;  his  deatb  and 
character,  ib. ;  his  title  is  Ruken-ood-deen,  209. 

Tokhlah,  son  of  Hazar  Asp,  i.  239,  n. 

Tom^,  a  coin,  i.  419,  n. 

Tomaun,  a  brigade  or  division  of  troops,  i.  256. 

Tomnai  Khan,  son  of  Btdsangoor  Khan,  i.  234,  n. 

Tomyris,  queen  of  the  Massagetse,  her  message  to  Cyrus,  L  518,  Ap,  n. 

Toon,  district  of,  ii.  144,  n. 

Toor,  son  of  Feridoon,  i.  16  ;  slain,  ib, 

Tooran-docht. — See  Pooran-dokht. 

Toos,  son  of  Noozer,  i.  21,  n. 

Toos  ti^kes  the  command  of  the  army,  and  recommences  a  war  with 
Airasiab,  i.  30 ;  refuses  to  do  homage  to  Ky  Khoosroo,  33 ;  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  a  my  against  Afrasiab,  35  ;  defeated  by 
the  Tartars,  ib. ;  confined  and  disgraced,  ib. ;  released,  and  sent 
against  the  Tartars,  ib. ;  retreats  to  the  mountains,  ib, ;  rdieved  by 
Roostem,  ib. ;  receives  the  government  of  Khorassan,  41 ;  lost  in  a 
tempest,  ib, 

Toos  — See  Meshed. 

Toosedn,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  277,  n. 

Topiil  Osman  advances  to  the  relief  of  Bagdad,  ii.  1 1 ;  defeats  the  army 
of  Nddir  Shah,  12 ;  slain,  13  ;  Hanway's  account  of  him,  t6,iL 

Torgai  Nevian,  father  of  Timoor,  i.  284,  n* 
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Tortosa,  i.  240,  n. 

Torture  suffered  by  the  corpses,  ii.  221,  n. 

Tostar. — See  Shuster. 

Totakhar,  i.  502,  Ap. 

Toobnck  Behauder,  i.  287. 

Tooheed  Khdn&h,  built  by  the  Soofees  at  Is&han,  1. 400,  n. 

Tourtousch,  brother  of  Malik  Shah,  i.  216,  218. 

Traditions  of  the  Mahomedans,  the  Soofees*  belief  in,  ii.  237. 

Trajan,  Emperor,  his  war  with  Khoosroo,  i.  67,  134, 

Transoxania. — See  Maver-ool-Naher. 

Trebizond,  i.  323,  n. 

Tribes,  first  appearance  of  Turkish  tribes  in  Persia,  i.  127,  n.;  con- 
dition of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Persia,  552,  Ap. ;  Arabian  tribes  in 
Bulkh  and  Khorassan,  146,  n.;  power  of  the  monarch  over  the 
wandering  tribes,  iL  306 ;  the  administration  of  justice  among  them, 
325 — 330 ;  their  chiefs,  how  punished  by  the  king,  331  ;  theur 
attachment  to  their  tribes,  ib, ;  their  singular  remedy  for  diseases, 
384  ;  their  reverence  for  the  stable,  403 ;  their  chiefs  deemed  the 
hereditary  nobility  of  Persia,  412;  their  residence  and  encampments, 
431 ;  their  inattention  to  religion,  432 ;  theirboast  in  being  plunderers, 
434 ;  their  abhorrence  of  the  name  of  thieves,  436  ;  remarkable 
instance  of  their  hospitality  and  attention  to  strangers,  437 ;  boast 
their  word  to  be  inviolable,  438  ;  their  attachment  to  the  families  of 
their  chiefs,  ib. ;  their  commerce,  ib. ;  ceremonies  observed  at  their 
burials  and  marriages,  439 ;  their  usage  of  divorce,  442 ;  their 
pastime,  diet,  and  amusements,  443  ;  instance  of  their  patriotism, 
444  ;  condition  and  treatment  of  their  females,  445 ;  skill  of  their 
women  in  horsemanship,  446 ;  their  abhorrence  of  the  practice  of 
hiring  wives,  447  ;  their  respect  for  maternal  claims,  ib. ;  the  con- 
dition and  usage  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  448  ;  of  the  mountain  tribes, 
449 ;  general  reflection  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  tribes 
of  Persia,  450, 461. 

TVipohs,  i.  240,  n. 

Trout  fish,  i.  383. 

TVumpet,  its  sound  at  the  resurrection,  iL  222. 

Truth,  devotion  of  the  Soofees  to  the  search  of,  iL  269 ;  the  Persians* 
disiegard  of,  458. 

Tshagautemw— fi^  Ky  Khatoo. 

Tshau,  the  name  of  the  bank-notes  established  in  Tartary,  L  271, 

Tshau  Khanah,  or  banking-housesy  i.  271. 

Toarikh  Gniedah,  i  67,  n, 

I\iarikh  JukaUce,  i.  67,  n. 

Toarikh  Mmjeoi.  i  81. 

Toarikh  HnbioottAii;  Mil 
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Tuarikh  Muntukhub,  i.  64,  n. 

Tuarikh  Zundeah,  il  61,  n. 

Tuba,  the  tree  of  happiness  in  Paradise,'  ii.  224. 

Tubbus,  town  of,  ii.  142 ;  an  account  of  the  distriet  and  ruler  o(  149. 

Tucht,  L  40,  n. 

Tuckee  Khan*  Grovemor  q!  Yeid,  iL  104,  n. 

Tufseer-ul-Aserdr,  a  worit  on  the  Skxrfees,  ii  885,  n. 

Tukbeer,  L  142. 

Tukht-e-Jemsheed,  or  Penwpolia,  L  IL 

Tukht  Karrajah.— £fe6  Tukht  Kiyurefth. 

Tukht-kooUah,  the  punishment  of,  i.  368,  n. 

Tukht-Kujureab*  a  suburb  of  Shirax»  L  233^  n. ;  iL  376,  n* 

Tukhullus,  a  poetical  name^  L  487,  Ap.  n. 

Tukdloo,  tribe  o(  their  feud  with  the  tribe  of  fiUiamloo,  L  dSf ;  their 
attempt  to  depose  T&mdsp,  ib. ;  overpowered,  and  oompdiad  to 
ilight,  ib. ;  their  hostility  to  Mahomed  Meerui,  339. 

Tuli  Khan,  son  of  Cheoghis,  a  kingdom  assigned  him.  L  261. 

Tulkeene&h,  a  Soofee  sect,  iL  271»  n. ;  274»  n. 

Tungah,  a  coin,  iL  165. 

Turan»  derivation  of  the  word,  L  14»  n. ;  aaoient  boundariei  of  the 
kingdom  of,  ib,;  now  called  TdrkisUm*  24,  n«;  given  to  ft  deeoend- 
ant  of  Agrarees,  48 ;  511, 4P- 

Turbut,  town  of,  L  339. 

Turbut-e-Hyderee,  town  of,  iL  147 ;  becomes  a  principality,  149. 

Turk,  the  Tartar  term  for  a  man  of  military  occupation,  i.  99 ;  176,  n. 

Turic,  tribe  of,  i.  303. 

Turke,  the  son  of  Japhet,  L  284,  n. 

Turkey  given  to  Selm,  i.  14. 

Turkish  tribes,  their  first  appearance  in  Persia,  L  127,  n. 

TCh-kistan,  the  ancient  Turan,  L  24,  n ;  the  king  of,  taken  priaoner, 
161. 

Turks,  their  authority  acknowledged  over  KArdistan,  L  456 ;  their 
attack  of  Tebreez,  ib, ;  conclude  a  treaty  with  Russia  for  a  partition 
of  Persia,  457 ;  defeated  by  AshrsifP,  462 ;  agam  defeated,  463 ; 
elude  a  peace,  464  ;  expelled  from  Irak  and  Aderb^jan,  ii.  7  ; 
action  with  Nddir  Shah,  14 ;  conclude  a  treaty  with  that  monardi, 
1 5 ;  routed  by  the  Persians,  and  compelled  to  dondude  a  treaty,  47. 

Turkumans,  Timoor*s  war  against  the,  L  292 ;  tribes  of  the,  316 ;  their 
condition  in  the  reign  of  Kerreem  Khan,  ii.  64  ;  an  account  of  such 
as  dwell  between  Khorassan  and  the  Jaxartes,  156  ;  their  incorskms, 
157 ;  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  revenges  hlxjiself  on  thoae  near  Altera- 
bad,  186. 

Turquoise  stone,  ii.  142,  369. 

Turreekdt,  one  of  the  stages  to  divine  be^titude^iL  270. 
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Tunheci,  an  account  of  the  district  and  rulers  of,  ii.  146. 
Tusleem&h,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  274,  n. 
Tyfoor-Bayezeed.  a  Soofee  teacher,  iL  277,  n. 
Tyfooredn,  a  Soofee  sect,  ii.  277,  n. 
Tiab,  L  2>  Q. 


Vaccination  in  Persia,  u.  382. 

Vfictingfth,  Waly  of  Georgia,  i.  417,  n.;  refuses  his  aid  to  Shah 

Sultan  Hoossein,  432,  455. 
Vakeel-ool-Haga,  an  officer  of  the  courts  of  justice,  ii.  322,  n. 
Valarsaces,  governor  of  Armenia,  i.  502,  Ap. 
Viderian,  Emperor,  made  prisoner,  i.  76. 
Van,  city  o(  taken  and  pillaged  hy  limoor,  L  293. 
Varaham,  or  Yararam,  i.  89,  n. 
Varanes. — See  Baharam. 
Varbaces,  or  Arbaces,  L  510,  Ap, 

Vegetius,  his  account  of  mining  practised  by  the  Romans,  i.  298,  h. 
Venus,  the  i^anet,  how  represented  in  the  Dabistan,  L  489,  Ap. 
Vespasian  receives  an  embassy  from  Volas,  L  66,  n. 
VoUfli  or-PoUas,  the  Vologesea  of  the  Greeks,  succeeds  Baharam 

Gudurz,  i.  67,  and  n.;  103,  n. 
Volas,  the  successor  of  Khoosroo,  i.  67. 
Volasin,  the  successor  of  Volas,  i.  67 ;  his  war  with  the  Emperor 

Severus,  ib.  n. 
Volga,  river,  i.  259,  294. 
Volney,  his  opinion  of  the  Koran,  il  235. 
Vologeses. — See  Volas. 

Vonones,  the  son  of  Baharam  Gudurz,  not  noticed  by  Persian  authors, 
.  i  66,  n. 
Voltaire,  i.  491,  Ap.  n. 


Ulugh  B^,  son  of  Shah  Rokh,  his  reign  and  death,  i.  315. 

Umbrella,  the  diatinotion  of  bearing  the,  i.  553,  Ap,  n. 

Um  Khan. — See  Oung  Khan. 

Umud-ood-douleh. — See  Aly  Buyah. 

Urania,  L  498,  Ap,  n. 

tJrddha-Siras,  L  52,  n. 

Urdu,  or  camp,  i.  204,  n. 

tJrf,  or  customary  law,  iL  312 ;  by  whom  administered,  317. 

Uriah,  a  subject  of  King  David,  ii.  259. 

Ursii^&n,  the  pass  of,  ii.  92,  n. 

UnuUeah,  a  Soofee  sect,  iL  274,  n. 
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Uaber»-ArcUHahopi  the  dale  aeoribed  by  Ufli  to  thamgii  offlemi- 

Utkoor.Soofee^  jtft  ctffioar^^e  Court  «ffieggeeJite,  ii;  17(K,     - 

Uzmib,  one  of  the  degrees  of  the  Soofees,  iu  d§l,  i& 

Uzun  Hussun,  founder  of  the  tribe  of  Ak-Koinloo,  estaUUm  a  prto-' 
cipality  at  Diarbekir,  i.  31 7 ;  defeats  Himun  Alt»  and  pi4a  iiina  to' 
death,318,'  his  war  with  AboaSefd,t6.;  beoooMsiovenigii^flK 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Timoor.  3 1 9  f .  defMtad  by  MidiiMed  flw 
Second,  t6. ;  his  death,  ib,;  also  called  UsuikKasiiiir<lB»ii.;  Ina 
sister's  marriage  with  Jun^d,  323.  n.  ■'* 

Uzze,  tribe  of. — See  Ghuz. 


WlUlhatteih,  a  Sooiise  wsoi,  iLnh  ^^  their  l>eKef»  tjrs»  ft73»  a. 
Wdh&bee,  tribe  of,  instance  of  their  superstition,  i»  S4S,  b.  ; 

founded,  ii,  263»  a ;  Ibeir  partieular  tenets,*  ik  . 

Wahl,i.  174. 

WdkufiPe&h,  a  Soofee  aeet»  jL  i73,  n. 
Wdled  Abbas,  Governor  of  Jellalabad,  murders  Nfidir  Shah's  eoToy 

to  India,  ii.  2*2,  n. 
Waly,  of  Arabia,  advises  Shah  Sultan  Hooasein  to  make  ft  aailf  « 

the  troops  of  Mahmood,  i.  42l« 
Wamih,  a  poem,  L  501,  Ap, 
Waring,  Mr.  Scott,  ii.  95,  n. 
Wfisdledh,  a  Soofee  sect,  iL  271,  n. ;  273,  n. 
Wdsil,  joined  or  united,  ii.  270,  n. 

Wissilah,  the  last  stage  to  the  attainment  of  divine  beatitude,  ii.  282. 
Wdsittdh,  one  of  the  degrees  of  the  Soofees,  ii.  291,  n. 
Wasta-asanaf,  ii.  325,  n. 
WasterjQshan,  one  of  the  four  classes  estaUished  by  Jemsheed,  i  se?^ 

Ap.  n. 
West,  the  territories  of  the,  L  43* 
Wheat,  price  of,  ii.  372,  n. 
White,  Doctor,  i.  285,  n. 

White-Huns,  the  ancient  Hiatillay  an  account  of,  i.  99. 
Wilkins,  Doctor,  i.  546,  Ap.  n. 
Williams,  Dick,  i.  365,  n. 
Winds  prevalent  in  the  southern  parts  of  Persia,  iL  36S ;  the  north- 

westerly,  363 ;  of  the  Desert  of  Seestan,  ib. 
Wine  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Jemsheed,  i.  10,  n. ;  the  use  of,  loiw 

bidden  by  Mahomed,  iL  231 ;  the  Persians*  indnlgence  in,  423* 
Winter,  early  commencement  of,  in  Aderbejaa,  iL  199,  n* 
WolfofPersia,  ii.  372. 
Women  of  Persia  formeriy  much  req>eettdy  L  569,  i^.; 


to  Jain  in  pMm  pmymm  at  the  WMqiM,  iL  228;  how  punished, 

-  323 ;  condition  and  treatment  of,  424 ;  condition  and  treatment  of 
those  of  the  waadetiag  tribes,  445;  general  character  aad  con- 
dition of  those  of  Peraa,  459. 

Wool  of  Kmnaa,  ii.  131,  n* 

Wnld,  or  charity  hmds,  ii  886,  n. 

WoBeafth,  n  Sooiee  sect,  ii.  273,  n. ;  beliel,  274. 

Wnlee  Mafaoned  Khan,  Kajir,  ii«  120. 

Wordu,  or  camp,  i  204,  n. 

Wyss  Kerftnee,  a  Soofee,  ii«  287,  n. 


Xad,  or  son,  L  514,  Ap.  n« 

Xenophcn*8  acconnt  of  ttie  royal  ensign  of  Persia,  t.  610,  Ap.  n. ; 

hialnsloiy  of  Cyrus,  518. 
Xerxes,  his  reign  included  in  tiiat  cf  Gnriitaap,  i.  52,  n« ;  supposed 

to  be  Isfiindear,  ib. ;  528,  Ap. 
Xerxes  the  Second,  not  noticed  by  Persian  auttiors,  L  531,  Ap. 


Yaoodb-ben-Leis,  his  aaily  fife,  L  147 ;  becomes  a  robber,  and  ob- 
tains great  fsme,  148 ;  enters  the  serrioe  of  Sakh*dl>n-Nasser,  t^. ; 
seises  his  employer,  sends  him  jNrisoner  to  Bagdad,  and  claims  the 
province  of  Seestan  as  a  reward,  ib, ;  takes  Herat,  149  ;  reduces 
Kerman,  and  takes  Shirax,  ib.;  receives  an  investiture  of  the 
governments  of  Bulkh  and  Bokhara,  ib,;  takes  Bulkh  and  Cabool, 
t^ ;  hie  actkm  with  the  last  prince  of  the  funily  of  Tahir,  ib. ; 
retreats  to  Seestan,  and  sends  a  mission  to  Bagdad,  150  ;  subdues 
Fars,  ib. ;  his  message  to  the  Caliph,  on  being  offned  an  investi- 
ture of  some  of  the  provinoes,  §6. ;  defeated  near  Bagdad,  151;  his 
conduct  to  a  mission  from  the  Caliph,  t^. ;  his  death  and  character, 
t^. ;  his  dynasty  caDed  SufBuee,  152 ;  ii.  1. 

Yijouz,  a  giant,  i.  62,  n. 

Yakoob,  a  descendant  of  Uzun  Hussun,  L  323. 

Yacoob-beg,  of  the  dynasty  of  Ak-Koiidoo,  i  323. 

YacoobKhan  usurps  Fars,  i  344 ;  put  to  death,  ib. 

Yakoot,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph,  i.  168. 

Yaricmid  conquered  by  the  Chinese,  i.  183,  n. 

Yassan  Ajum,  i.  7,  n. ;  486,  Ap. 

YeUees  Beguas,  the  wife  of  B^ggee  J&n,  iL  166,  n. 

Yeldux  Khan,  grandfather  of  the  princes  Alankooa,  i.  254,  iu 

Yemen,  or  Arabia  the  Happy,  i.  134, 146. 

Yengi-Shaher,  town  of,  i.  303. 

Yashklgiase-bishae,  an  oBcer  of  thecourt  of  Fenia»  iL  175»  n.;  401« 
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Yeid,  cdtsref,  mibimtotoTtmoor,  lt94;4ifteMefriaiii  8yvM»  MS.ii. ; 

repelt  tiie aitock of  Mahmopd,  419;  takm by  AahrtK  406 ;  nam- 

ber  of  Guebres  in,  ii.  374. 
Yezdan  Buksh,  an  officer  of  the  Court  of  Hooranu  th«  Thiidt  i  1  tl»  a 
Yezdijird,  the  Isdegertes  of  the  Greak*.  luo^eedB  Biharani  tbeFifUt 

i.  96 ;  his  war  with  the  HoaMnn97 ;  aUo  called  flliinhdoat,  ikk 
Yezdijird  the  last  prince  of  the  .8a«Miluan  dynaa^,  i  69 ;  ii  tha  aon  el 

Shahryar,  132 ;  the  Arabs  subdue  ancient  Penia  kk  kia  nig^  19$; 

elevated  to  the  throne,  and  send*  a  doputi^ioii  to  tbecoouBmiarqf 

the  Caliph*s  forces,  137;  his  conference  with  the  envoy  of  the 

Caliph,  ib.;  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  the  Durufth-e-Kawanee, 

140  ;  proceeds  to  Hulwan,  ib. ;  goes  to  Bha»  and  aasmfalaa  anilltf 
,    anpy,  141;  defeated  at  NalMfvandt .  142 ;  gom  tft  flpiitiiw  lOut 

rassan,  and  lastly  to  Merv,  which  he  k  egoKpalQad  to  laaffi^  and 
.    takes  shelter  in  a  m%  143 ;  BHUfdoNd^  ik* 
Yezdijird  Ulathim  succeeds  Baharam.  tka  Vomtbw  i^  tft ;  liii<aaiKaad 

character,  ih, 
Yezdikhaust,  town  of,  cruelties  committed  by  Zuckee  Khan  in.  iL  94 ; 

description  of,  95. 
Youkhftree-bash,  tribe  of,  ii.  67,  lu 
Ydsdph  All  puts  to  death  MeenaSywl  liabomed,  mi  Miloim8kah 

Rokhto  the  throne,  ii.  54 ;  alaiii,  55. 
Yiisoofee,  the  throne  abdicated  in  hia  favoar  by  Abbaa  ^bm  €tm^  L 

346  ;  put  to  death,  347. 
Yi^sOi^  Governor  of  Berzem,  reaista  the  attaek  of  Alp^Aiaelaa,  and 

slays  that  monarch,  i.  213  ;  murdered,  «A.;  ia  alao  tarmad  Yuaaph 

Kutwal,  ib,  n. 
Yilsilph  Shah  Behauder,  a  deeoendant  of  Aulub  AighMO^  i.  a4#. 


Zab,  river,  i.  2,  n.  . 

Zabsais,  a  Hindu  prince,  taken  by  the  army  of  Mahmood*  L  184* 

Zabul,  wine,  i.  17,  n. 

Zabulistan   the   modem  Seeatan,  L    12;   givta  ta  RaoaUn»  41; 

477,  Ap. 
Zachariah,  the  Patriarch,  i.  126,  n. 
Zad,  or  son,  i.  514,  Ap.  n.. 
Zademi-dokht. — See  Arzem-dokht. 
Zagatai. — See  ChaghtaL 
Zagha,  village  of,  ii.  334,  n. 
Zainderood,  river,  the  bridge  built  over  the»  L  366. 
Zdl,  the  father  of  Koostem,  his  birth,  L  1 7 ;  eapoaed  eo  Momit 

Elboon,  and  nurtured  by  a  grifBu,  Ol;  brought  to  the  Couit  of 


Hio wMier,  1 7 ;  ocwq^tlwd  to  the  Aohwii^iiM  of  tte  GtmIhu  1 9f  !&• ; 
hM  ftryt  Meeting  end  oumriage  with  E9o4eha|i«  tf . ;  eoten  Ptctia 
at  the  head  of  an  anny  of  the  King  of  .CftbooU  $1 3  raiiat  Zoo 
t#  the  throne  of  Persia,  22;  proelaias  Ky  Kobtd  kii^  23; 
refiiMi  loacoept  the  ebaige  of  the  govenuMiit  dunog  the  abeenoe 

of  Ky  {[aooe,  2d ;  lendi  his  ton  ta  rdeaie  hie  fOf eveigii,  0.  ^  oen* 

fined  in  an  iron  cage,  53. 
Z&l  Khan,  son  of  Roostem  Suitaii»  ii.  Ift*  n. 
Zamyad,  the  angels  who  have  the  charge  of  the  nymphM  m  Pandist, 

ii.  S20,s« 
ZaubilB.  the  duties  oC  iL  310. 
Zaiilaktat— aes  Zookktat 
Zawuleeteagaage^  L  477,  Ap* 
Zaid-oghko.  triha  of,  ii.  175»  n. 
Zeal-ool-Moolk,  the  taiidge  of,  i.  292.  P. 
Zeat,  the  father  of  KummyJ*  ii.  27^,  b« 
Zeenut-ool-Mujalis,  a  Persian  work,  i  64.  n.;  theso^uiit  gifea  ia  it 

of  the  Ruins  of  Persepolis^  S40,  Ap.  n. 
Zeenut-ool-Tuarikh,  a  Persian  wwk,  i.  7a  im ;  8t  n* 
Zeeruke&h*  a  Soofeesect,  iL  271,  n. 
Zeba<%e,  month  ot  iL  239»  a. 
Z^er«e»Khoosh,  L  11. 

Zei  Nevian,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Konharat,  L  260,  n. 
Zein-ool-abdeen.— £fM  Shah  Zeip-ool  abdeea» 
Zemaun-beg,  Kajir,  ii.  68,  n. 
ZemaimKlMii^aonofTiinoorShah,iLl56}  inntidbsrAi^  Mahomed 

Khan  to  join  in  the  conquest  of  Bokhara,  127, 
Zemiem,  the  well  ot  iL  231. 
Zend»  tribe  o(  iL  62 ;  63,  n* 
Zend-a-vesta,  receiTcd  by  Zoroaster»  L  260 ;  4a2»  4P* 
Zengfai,  Prinoe  of  Moossul  and  AlepiK)^  L  260. 
Zenghi,  son  of  Saad,  his  raah  oondiiot,  L  22i* 
Zenkula  oppoaad  to  I^voohul,  i  32,  n, 
Zeno,  Emperor,  L  103,  n. 
Zerah,  lake  of,  L  2,  n.  3. 
Zer&kefth,  a  Sooh»  sect,iL  276,  n. 
Zermihir,  son  of  Soukra,  L  106. 
Zeytch-e-£ylekhauny,  Eylekhauniao  tahlesb  L  264,  lu 
Zilkideh,  month  of,  ii  27. 
Zoarrah,  an  officer  of  the  army  of  Turan,  L  28,  ik 
Zobeidah,  the  wife  of  Haroon-oor-Rasheed,  i.  147,  a. 
Zohik  invades  Persia,  L  12;  puts  Jemsheed  to  death,  ii*;  his  d** 

scent,  t^.;  siqipose4  to  be  the  Nhaiod  d  the  U^/brnm*  ib^ 
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iillteledwkhthBaitfiil  canocra»ld(  ori^jand  ivMiUof  the 
12,  n.^  daiBr  18 ;  his  mune  hdd  in  eieorntioo,  498,  AfK ;  bis  his- 
tory reconsidered,  508. 

Zoo,  or  Zoowah,  raiaedto  the  tbrone,  i.  22;  his  desoent,  ib,;  coo* 
quers  Fars,  t6.;  his  death,  ib.;  is  IheArtycasoC  Greek  wrilcn^ 
5n»  ifp.  n.;  the  different  names  under  which  his  rngn  is  ds* 
scribed,  t6. 

Zoolaktaf. — See  Sbahpoor  the  Second* 

Zorikh,  town  of,  i.  384,  n. 

Zoraster  introduces  the  worship  of  fire,  L  45 ;  his  birtfa-plaoe,  ib,  n. ; 
his  death,  49,  n. ;  circumstances  respecting  his  birth,  494,  Ap. ;  his 
visit  to  heaven,  where  he  receives  the  Zendavesta,  and  the  sacred 
fire,  495 ;  his  visit  to  hell,  ib, ;  his  retirement  to  Mount  Elboorz,  and 
solitary  devotion  in  a  cave,  ib, ;  his  leading  doctrines,  ib, ;  hb  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  dead,  498 ;  was  a  great  astrologer,  499 ;  the  last 
re-establishment  of  his  doctrines,  ib. ;  his  religion  neglected  durii^ 
the  reign  of  the  Parthians,  535 ;  545,  n. 

Zour,  city  of,  called  by  the  Romans  Siazuros,  L  62. 

Zouzw&bd,  a  comet,  i.  359,  n. 

Zubberdust  Khan  appointed  to  command  the  troops  in  Fars,  L 
448 ;  defeats  the  Waly  of  Arabia,  and  takes  the  city  of  Shiraz, 
449. 

Zubd-ool-Tuarikh,  i.  148,  n. ;  the  author  of  the,  320,  n. 

Zubil,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Khozars,  i.  127,  n. 

Zuboff,  Plato,  ii.  199,  n. 

^uboff.  Valerian,  his  conquests  in  Georgia,  and  advance  into  Persia, 
ii.  198;  recalled,  199. 

Zuckee  Khan,  brother  of  Kerreem  Khan>  rebels  but  is  pardoned,  and 
sent  to  quell  a  disturbance  in  D^mghfin,  ii.  76  ;  cruelties  committed 
by  him,  77 ;  assumes  the  reins  of  govemmeot,  89 ;  takes  the 
citadel  of  Shiraz,  and  puts  the  nobles  to  death,  ib. ;  imprisons 
Abool  Fatteh  Khan,  91 ;  detaches  a  force  against  Aga  Mahomed 
Khan,  92  ,*  marches  to  attack  Ali  MoorSd  Khan,  93 ;  his  cruelties 
at  Yezdikhaust,  94  ;  murdered,  95. 

Zufferdnloo,  tribe  of,  ii.  150,  n. 

Zukat,  or  religious  charity,  i.  139;  iL  165,  n.;  its  obligation  de* 
scribed,  229. 

Zulfekar,  the  two-edged  sword  of  Ali,  ii.  406. 

Zulfekdr  Khan,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Kulhoor,  put  to  death,  L  329. 

Zulfekdr  Khan,  of  Khumsd,  slain,  ii.  96,  n* 

Zulkemyn,  the  prophet,  i.  62,  n. 

Zulkudder,  tribe  of,  i.  326,  n. 

Zumbooruk,  or  camel  swivel,  how  used,  i.  419 ;  ii.  358* 
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Zand,  a  fMcfed  woric  of  the  Onebres,  i.  46 ;  its  affinity  to  the  Senflcrit, 

63,  n.;  4H2,Jp»;  suppoeed  to  be  the  nott  ancient  langmge,  t6. 
Zung&na^,  tribe  of,  i.  395,  n. 

Zunjan,  town  of,  ii.  96,  n. ;  the  capital  of  KhnmiA,  180,  n. 
Zunkay  Shahweran  c^pposed  to  Aukhast,  i.  39,  n^ 
Zoirreer,  ion  of  Lofarasp,  L  44  ;  killed,  46. 
Zyd,  the  father  of  Abdool  Wayhed,  il  272,  n. 
ZydeSn,  a  Soofee  sect,  il  276,  lu 


THE  END. 
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